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CHAPTEB  L 

A  SETBOSFECT.      EABLT  MOYEBCENTS  TOWAKD  T7NI0N. 

1643-1781. 

The  order  of  time  brings  ns  to  the  most  cheering  act  in 
the  political  history  of  mankind,  when  thirteen  republics,  of 
which  at  least  three  reached  from  the  sea  to  the  Mississippi, 
formed  themselves  into  one  federal  commonwealth.  There 
was  no  revolt  against  the  past,  but  a  persistent  and  healthy 
progress.  The  sublime  achievement  was  the  work  of  a  people 
led  by  statesmen  of  earnestness,  perseverance,  and  public  spirit, 
instructed  by  the  widest  experience  in  the  forms  of  representa- 
tive government,  and  warmed  by  that  mutual  love  which  pro- 
ceeds from  ancient  connection,  harmonious  effort  in  perils,  and 
common  aspirations. 

Scarcely  one  who  wished  me  good  speed  when  I  first  es- 
sayed to  trace  the  history  of  America  remains  to  greet  me 
witli  a  welcome  as  I  near  the  goal.  Deeply  grateful  as  I  am 
for  the  friends  who  rise  up  to  gladden  my  old  age,  their  en- 
couragement must  renew  my  grief  for  those  who  have  gone 
before  me. 

While  so  much  is  changed  in  the  living  objects  of  personal 
respect  and  affection,  infinitely  greater  are  the  transformations 
in  the  condition  of  the  world.  Power  has  come  to  dwell  with 
every  people,  from  the  Arctic  sea  to  the  Mediterranean,  from 
Portugal  to  the  borders  of  Russia.  From  end  to  end  of  the 
United  States,  the  slave  has  become  a  freeman ;  and  the  va- 
rious forms  of  bondage  have  disappeared  from  European 
Christendom.  Abounding  harvests  of  scientific  discovery  have 
been  garnered  by  numberless  inquisitive  minds,  and  the  wild- 
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±iie  morning  newspaper  f 
igs  lis  the  noteworthy  events  of  the  last  fo 
^rs  in  everj'  quarter  of  the  globe.     All  states 
form  parts  of  one  system.     The  "new  nal 
Lkespeare's  prophetic  eye  saw  rising  on  our 
3II  secm^ly  along  two  oceans,  midway  betweei 
)at  Britain  on  the  one  side  and  the  oldest  8xm 
the  other. 
More  than  two  thousand  years  ago  it  was  tr 

nature  of  justice  can  be  more  easily  disceme 
a  in  one  man.*  It  may  now  be  studied  in  tl 
es  of  all  the  continents.  The  ignorance  and  pr 
le  from  isolation  are  worn  away  in  the  conflict  < 
culture.  We  learn  to  think  the  thought,  to  hoj 
mankind.  Former  times  spoke  of  the  dawn  of 
K)me  one  land ;  we  live  in  the  morning  of  the  w 
day  the  men  who  guide  public  afEairs  are  arraij 

judgment-seat  of  the  race.  A  government  w] 
lerely  selfish  policy  is  pronounced  to  bo  the  foe 
a  family.  The  statesman  who  founds  and  bui 
1-being  of  his  country  on  justice  has  all  the  n{ 
id  of  witnesses,  and,  as  one  of  our  own  poets 
"he  linked  hemispheres  attest  his  deed."  He 
rid  with  joy;  and  man  becomes  of  a  nobler  f 
ms  to  gauge  his  opinions  and  his  acts  by  a  seal 
ate  with  his  nature. 
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be  extends  to  embrace  what  are  but  f onnleos  shadows  return 
.empty  to  his  own  breast  To  find  moral  tmth,  he  must  study 
man  in  action.  The  laws  of  which  reason  is  conscious  can  be 
tested  best  by  experience;  and  inductions  will  be  the  more 
sore,  the  laiger  the  experience  from  which  they  are  drawn. 
However  great  may  be  the  number  of  those  who  persuade 
themselves  that  there  is  in  man  nothing  superior  to  himself  , 
history  interposes  with  evidence  that  tyranny  and  wrong  lead 
inevilatUy  to  decay;  that  freedom  and  right^  however  hard 
may  be  the  struggle,  always  prove  resistless.  Through  this 
assurance  ancient  nations  learn  to  renew  their  youth ;  the  ris- 
ing generation  is  incited  to  take  a  generous  part  in  the  grand 
drama  of  time ;  and  old  age,  staying  itself  upon  sweet  Hope 
as  its  companion  and  cherisher,*  not  bating  a  jot  of  courage, 
nor  seeing  cause  to  argue  against  the  hand  or  the  will  of  a 
higher  power,  stands  waiting  in  the  tranquil  conviction  that 
the  path  of  humanity  is  still  fresh  with  the  dews  of  morning, 
that  the  Bedeemer  of  the  nations  liveth. 

The  colonies,  which  became  one  federal  republic,  were 
founded  by  rival  powers.  That  difference  of  origin  and  the 
consequent  antagonism  of  interest  were  the  motives  to  the  fiist 
American  union.  In  1643  three  New  England  colonies  joined 
in  a  short-lived  "confederacy"  for  mutual  protection,  espe- 
cially against  the  Dutch ;  each  member  reserving  its  peculiar 
jurisdiction  and  government,  and  an  equal  vote  in  the  general 
council. 

Common  danger  gave  the  next  impulse  to  collective  action. 
Rivers,  which  were  the  convenient  war-paths  of  the  natives, 
flowed  in  every  direction  from  the  land  of  the  Five  Stations ; 
against  whom,  in  1684,  measures  of  defence,  extending  from 
North  Carolina  to  the  northern  boundary  of  New  England, 
were  concerted.  Later,  in  1751,  South  Carolina  joined  north- 
em  colonies  in  a  treaty  with  the  same  tribes. 

On  the  side  of  England,  James  H.,  using  the  simple  method 
of  the  prerogative  of  an  absolute  king,  began  the  suppression 
of  colonial  legislatures,  and  the  consolidation  of  colonies  under 

*  yXw^td  ol  KoflSieaf  hrdXXxHffa  yfiporp6^t  avraopii  iKwlt,    Pindar  in  Plato, 
Republic,  Book  i    Bekker,  III.,  i.,  10. 


oixv.il  power  as 

a  tlirougli  the  prerogative  of  a  constitutional 
In  1G97  William  Penn  appeared  before  the 
5d  an  annual  "  congress  "  of  two  delegates  fro 
American  provinces,  to  determine  by  plura 
ways  and  means  for  supporting  their  union, 
ir  safety,  and  regulating  their  commerce. 
In  1721,  to  ensure  the  needed  co-operation  o 
the  rivalry  of  England  with  France  for  "Noi 
itory,  the  plan  attributed  to  Lord  Stairs  provid 
Ltenant  or  captain-general  over  them  all ;  and 
ncil  to  which  each  provincial  assembly  should 
members,  electing  one  of  the  two  in  alternate 
1-lieutenant  of  the  king,  in  conjunction  with 
ncil  on  behalf  of  the  colonies,  was  then  to  allot 
nen  and  money  which  the  several  assemblies  \^ 
laws  of  iheir  own«    All  these  projects  slumb 
ps  of  neglected  papers. 

On  the  final  struggle  between  England  and 
I  of  the  colonists  surpassed  that  of  the  moth 
union,  proposed  by  Franklin  in  1754,  would 
red  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  several  col 
aSairs  of  the  whole,  a  governor-general  was  to 
from  England,  and  a  legislature,  in  which  the 
1  would  have  borne  some  proportion  to  popula 
ehosen  triennially  by  the  colonies.    Tliio  ^i-- 
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in  1754^  adyised  that  the  commander-in-chief,  attended  by  one 
commissioner  from  each  colony,  whoee  election  should  be  sub- 
ject to  one  negatiye  of  the  king  by  the  royal  council  and 
another  by  the  royal  goyemor,  should  adjust  the  quotas  of 
each  colony,  which  were  then  to  be  enforced  by  the  authority 
of  parliament    This  plan  was  suppressed  by  impending  war. 

Great  Britain  having,  with  the  lavish  aid  of  her  colonies, 
driven  France  from  Canada,  needed  them  no  more  as  allies  in 
war.  From  1762  to  1765  the  problem  was  how  to  create  a  grand 
system  of  empire.  James  Otis,  of  Boston,  would  have  had  all 
kingdoms  and  all  outlying  possessions  of  the  crown  wrought 
into  the  flesh  and  blood  and  membership  of  one  organization ; 
but  this  advice,  which  would  have  required  home  govern- 
ments for  every  kingdom  and  for  every  colony,  and,  for  general 
affairs,  one  imperial  parliament  representing  the  whole,  found 
no  favor. 

In  those  days  of  aristocratic  rule,  the  forming  of  a  grand 
plan  of  union  was  assigned  by  the  Bedford  faction  to  George 
GrcnviUe,  a  statesman  bred  to  the  law,  the  impersonation  of 
idolatry  of  the  protective  system  as  the  source  of  British  pros- 
perity, and  of  faith  in  the  omnipotence  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment as  the  groundwork  of  British  liberty.  He  sought  to 
unite  the  thirteen  colonies  in  their  home  administration  by  the 
prerogative;  in  their  home  legislation  by  a  royal  veto  of  acts 
of  their  own  l^islatures ;  in  the  establishment  of  their  general 
revenue  and  the  regulation  of  their  commerce  by  acts  of  the 
British  parliament. 

And  now  came  into  the  view  of  the  world  the  rare  aptitude 
of  the  colonies  for  concert  and  organization.  James  Otis,  in 
the  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  spoke  the  word  for  an 
American  congress,  and  in  1765  nine  of  the  thirteen  met  at 
Xew  York :  the  British  parliament  aimed  at  consolidating  their 
administration  without  their  own  consent,  and  did  but  force 
them  to  unite  in  the  denial  of  its  power. 

The  truest  and  greatest  Englishmanof  that  century  breasted 
the  heaving  wave  and  by  his  own  force  stayed  it,  but  only  for 
the  moment.  An  aristocratic  house  of  commons,  piqued  and 
vexed  at  its  own  concession,  imposed  a  tax  on  the  colonies  in 
the  least  hateful  form  that  it  could  devise ;  and  in  1773  the 
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Bonnd  of  tea-clieBta,  falling  into  Boston  harbor,  startled  the  na- 
tions with  the  news  of  a  united  and  reBiBtant  America. 

lu  1774  the  BritiBh  parliament  thought  proper  to  punish 
Boston  and  attempt  coercion  by  arms ;  "  delegates  of  the  in- 
habitants "  of  tivelve  American  colonies  in  a  continental  con- 
greas  acted  as  one  in  a  petition  to  the  king. 

The  petition  was  not  received.  Six  months  before  the 
dechtration  of  independence,  Thomas  Paine,  in  "  Common 
Sense,"  had  written  and  puhliahed  to  the  world  :  "  Nothing  but 
a  continental  form  of  government  can  keep  the  peace  of  the 
Qontinerit.*  Let  a  continental  oonfeeence  be  held,f  to  frame 
a  continental  chabtkh,  drawing  the  hne  of  bueineas  and  jnrift- 
diction  between  members  of  congress  and  members  of  aa- 
sembly,  always  remembering  that  onr  strength  and  happineea 
are  continental,  not  provinciaLJ  The  bodies  chosen  conform- 
ably to  said  chartar  shall  be  the  legislators  and  governors  of 
this  continent."  We  have  every  opportunity  and  eveiy  en- 
couragement to  form  the  nohlcRt,  purest  constitution  on  the 
face  of  the  earth."  [  The  continental  convention  which  was 
to  frame  the  constitution  for  the  union  was  to  represent  both 
the  colonies  and  the  people  of  each  colony ;  ita  members  were 
to  be  chosen,  two  by  congress  from  the  delegation  of  each 
colony,  two  by  the  legislature  of  each  colony  out  of  its  own 
body,  and  five  directly  by  the  people.''' 

Great  Britain  offered  its  transatlantic  dommions  no  nni^ 
but  under  a  parliament  in  which  they  were  not  represented ; 
the  people  of  thirteen  colonies  by  special  instructions  to  their 
delegates  in  congress,  on  the  fourth  of  July  1776,  declared 
themselves  to  be  states,  independent  and  united,  and  began  the 
search  for  a  fitting  constitution. 

In  their  first  formative  effort  they  missed  the  plain  road  of 
English  and  American  experience.  They  had  rightly  been 
jealous  of  extending  the  supremacy  of  England,  because  it  was 
a  government  outside  of  themselves ;  they  now  apphed  that 
jealousy  to  one   tmother,  forgetting  that  the  general  power 

•  Common  Sense;  original  edition  of  B  Janunry  1778,  p.  B1. 

t  Ibid.,  65.  i  Ibid.,  66.  •  Ibid.,  66. 

I  Appendix,  anneied  to  aecond  edition  of  Codudod  Sense,  1*  February  1776, 

'-  Common  Sense,  original  edition,  66. 
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would  be  in  their  own  hands.  Joseph  Hawley  of  Massachu- 
setts had,  in  November  1775,  advised  annual  parliaments  of  two 
houses ;  the  committee  for  framing  the  conf ederation,  misled 
partly  by  the  rooted  distrust  for  which  the  motive  had  ceased, 
and  partly  by  erudition  which  studied  Hellenic  councils  and 
leagues  as  well  as  later  confederacies,  took  for  its  pattern  the 
constitution  of  the  United  Provinces,  with  one  house  and  no 
central  power  of  final  decision.  These  evils  were  nearly  fatal 
to  the  United  Provinces  themselves,  although  every  one  of 
them  could  be  reached  by  a  messenger  within  a  day's  journey ; 
and  here  was  a  continent  of  states  which  could  not  be  consulted 
without  the  loss  of  many  months,  and  would  ever  tend  to  an- 
archy from  the  want  of  agreement  in  their  separate  deliberar 
tions. 

Hopeless  of  a  good  result  from  the  deliberations  of  con- 
gress on  a  confederation,  Edward  Butledge,  in  August  1776, 
in  a  letter  to  Kobert  B.  Livingston,  avowed  his  readiness  to 
^  propose  that  the  states  should  appoint  a  special  congress,  to 
be  composed  of  new  members,  for  this  purpose."  * 

The  necessities  of  the  war  called  into  being,  north  of  the 
Potomac,  successive  conventions  of  a  cluster  of  states.  In  Au- 
gust 1780,  a  convention  of  the  New  England  states  at  Boston 
declared  for  a  more  solid  and  permanent  union  with  one  su- 
preme head,  and  "  a  congress  competent  for  the  government 
of  all  those  common  and  national  affairs  which  do  not  nor  can 
come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  particular  states."  At  the 
same  time  it  issued  an  invitation  for  a  convention  of  the 
New  England  states,  New  York,  and  "  others  that  shall  think 
proper  to  join  them,"  f  to  meet  at  Hartford. 

The  legislature  of  New  York  approved  the  measure.:t 
"  Our  embarrassments  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,"  such 
was  the  message  of  Governor  George  Clinton  on  the  fourth  of 
September,  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  "  are  chiefly  to  be 
attributed  to  a  defect  of  power  in  those  who  ought  to  exercise 
a  supreme  jurisdiction ;  for,  while  congress  only  recommends 
and  the  different  states  deliberate  upon  the  propriety  of  the 

*  Ratledgc  to  LiyingstoD,  August  1776.    MS. 

f  Hough's  CoDYcntion  of  New  England  States  at  Boston,  50,  52. 

X  Doanc  to  Washington,  19  September  1780.    Letters  to  Washington,  iii.,  92. 
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recommendatioiiy  we  cannot  expect  a  union  of  force  or  oonn- 
ciL"  The  senate  answered  in  the  words  of  Philip  Schnyler : 
'^  We  perceive  the  defects  of  the  present  system,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  supreme  and  coercive  power  in  the  government  of 
these  states ;  and  are  persuaded  that,  unless  congress  are  au- 
thorized to  direct  uncontrollably  the  operations  of  war  and 
enabled  to  enforce  a  compliance  with  their  requimtions,  the 
common  force  can  never  be  properly  united.*'  * 

Meantime  Alexander  Hamilton  in  swiftness  of  thought 
outran  all  that  was  possible.  Early  in  September,  in  a  private 
letter  to  James  Ducne,  then  a  member  of  congress,  he  took  up 
the  proposal,  which,  nearly  five  years  before,  Thomas  Paine 
had  made  known,  and  advised  that  a  convention  of  all  the 
states  should  meet  on  the  first  of  the  following  November, 
with  full  authority  to  conclude  finally  and  set  in  motion  a 
"vigorous"  general  confederation.t  His  ardor  woidd  have 
surprised  the  people  into  greater  happiness  without  giving 
them  an  opportunity  to  view  and  reject  his  project:^ 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  author  of  "  Conmion  Sense  " 
himseK,  publishing  in  Philadelphia  a  tract  asserting  the  right 
of  the  United  States  to  the  vacant  western  territory,  closed  his 
argument  for  the  "  Public  Good  "  ^vith  these  words :  "  I  take 
the  opportunity  of  renewing  a  hint  which  I  formerly  threw 
out  in  the  pamphlet  *  Common  Sense,'  and  which  the  several 
states  will,  sooner  or  later,  see  the  convenience,  if  not  the  ne- 
cessity, of  adopting;  which  is,  that  of  electing  a  continental 
convention,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  continental  constitu- 
tion, defining  and  describing  the  powers  of  congress.  To  have 
them  marked  out  legally  will  give  additional  energy  to  the 
whole,  and  a  new  confidence  to  the  several  parts."  * 

"  Call  a  convention  of  the  states,  and  establish  a  congress 
upon  a  constitutional  footing,"  wrote  Greene,  after  taking 
conmiand  of  the  southern  army,  to  a  member  of  congress.  | 

On  the  eleventh  of  November  able  representatives  irom 

*  nouf;h*B  ConTcntion,  63-65. 

f  Hamilton  to  Duane,  8  September  1780.    Hamilton,  i.,  167. 
i  Compare  McHemy  to  Hamilton.    Hamilton, !.,  41 1. 
^  Thomas  Faine^B  Public  Good.    Original  edition,  38. 
I  Johnson*s  Life  of  Greene,  ii.,  446. 
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each  of  the  four  New  England  states  and  New  York — John 
T.  Oflman  of  New  Hampshire,  Thomas  Cashing^  Azor  Ome, 
and  Gteoige  Partridge  of  Massachusetts,  William  Bradford  of 
Bhode  Idand,  Eliphalet  Dyer  and  William  Williams  of  Con- 
necticut, John  Sloes  Hobart  and  Egbert  Benson  of  New  York 
— assembled  at  Hartford.*  The  lead  in  the  convention  was 
taken  by  the  delegates  from  New  York,  Hobart,  a  judge  of  its 
gnpreme  court,  and  Benson,  its  attomey-generaLf  At  their 
instance  it  was  proposed,  as  a  foundation  for  a  safe  system  of 
finance,  to  provide  by  taxes  or  duties  a  certain  and  inalien- 
able revenue,  to  discharge  the  interest  on  any  funded  part  of 
the  public  debt,  and  on  future  loans.  As  it  had  proved  im- 
possible to  get  at  the  valuation  of  lands,  congress  should  be 
empowered  to  apportion  taxes  on  the  states  according  to  their 
number  of  inhabitants,  black  as  well  as  white.  They  then 
prepared  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  states,  in  which  they  said : 
^^  Our  embarrassments  arise  from  a  defect  in  the  present  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  All  government  supposes  the 
power  of  coercion ;  this  power,  however,  never  did  exist  in  the 
general  government  of  the  continent,  or  has  never  been  exer- 
cised. Under  these  circumstances,  the  resources  and  force  of 
the  country  can  never  be  properly  united  and  drawn  forth. 
The  states  individually  considered,  while  they  endeavor  to 
retain  too  much  of  their  independence,  may  finally  lose  the 
whole.  By  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy  we  may  be  emanci- 
pated from  the  tyranny  of  Great  Britain ;  we  shall,  however, 
be  without  a  solid  hope  of  peace  and  freedom  unless  we  are 
properly  cemented  among  ourselves." 

The  proceedings  of  this  convention  were  sent  to  every  state 
in  the  union,  to  Washington,  and  to  congress. :{:  They  were 
read  in  congress  on  the  twelfth  of  December  1780 ;  and  were 

*  The  names  of  all  the  dclc^tes  arc  given  in  Papers  of  the  Old  Congress, 
xxxiii.,  891,  UR 

f  That  New  York  took  the  lead  appears  from  comparison  of  the  message  of 
Clinton  in  September  and  the  circular  letter  of  the  convention ;  and  from  the 
public  tribute  of  Hamilton  to  the  New  York  delegates  in  the  presence  of  Hobart. 
Hamilton,  ii.,  860. 

X  Papers  of  the  Old  Congress,  xxxiii.,  891,  containing  copies  of  the  credentials 
of  the  commi^ioners,  the  resolutions  of  the  convention,  and  its  letters  to  the 
several  states,  to  congress,  and  to  Washington.    MS. 
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referred  to  a  committee  of  five,  on  wliich  were  Jolrn  Withor- 
BpooD  and  Jamea  Madifion,*  the  master  and  bis  pupiL  In  tlie 
same  days  Pennsylvania  iDstructed  its  delegates  in  congress 
that  imposts  on  trade  were  absolutely  necosaaJ7 ;  and,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  state  from  taking  advantage  of  a  neighbor, 
congress  should  recommend  to  the  sevora]  states  in  union  a 
system  of  imposts.f  Before  the  end  of  1780  the  legislative 
council  and  general  assembly  of  New  Jersey,  while  they  in- 
sisted "  tliat  the  rights  of  every  state  in  the  union  should  be 
strictly  maintained,"  declared  that  "congreea  represent  the 
federal  republic."  f  Thus  early  was  that  name  apphed  to  the 
United  States.  Both  branches  of  the  legislature  of  New  York, 
which  at  that  time  was  "  as  well  disposed  a  state  as  any  in  the 
union,"  *  approved  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  as  pro- 
moting the  interest  of  the  continent.  \ 

With  the  year  1781,  when  the  ministry  of  Great  Britain 
helioved  themselves  in  poeseasion  of  the  three  southernmost 
states  and  were  cheering  ComwaiUs  to  complute  hiw  ^^lory  by 
the  conquest  of  Virginia ;  when  congress  was  confessedly  with- 
out the  means  to  recover  the  city  of  New  York ;  when  a  large 
contingent  from  France  was  at  Newport,  serious  efforts  for 
the  creation  of  a  federal  republic  began,  and  never  ceased  untU 
it  was  established.  The  people  of  New  York,  from  modvee 
of  the  highest  patriotism,  had  already  ceded  its  claims  to  west- 
ern lands.  The  territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio,  which  Tir- 
ginia  had  conquered,  was  on  the  second  of  January  *  surren- 
dered to  the  United  States  of  America.  For  this  rennnciation 
one  state  and  one  state  only  had  made  delay.  On  the  twenty- 
ninth,  congress  received  the  news  so  long  anxiously  waited  for, 
that  Maryland  by  a  resolution  of  both  branches  of  her  le^ft- 
lature  had  acceded  to  the  confederation,  seven  members  only 
in  the  house  voting  in  the  negative.  Duane,  who  had  been 
taught  by  Washington  that  "  greater  powers  to  congress  were 
indispensably  necessary  to  the  well-being  and  good  government 

•  Endorsemeiil  by  Cbarlea  Thomson,  sccretarj  of  coDgress.    US. 
f  Journals  o*  Aaacmbly,  564. 

X  Representation  and  Remonstrance,  printed  in  Itulford'a  Neir  JeriCj,  469 
470.  •  Washington  to  Jefferson,  1  August  1786.    Sparks,  li.,  186, 

I  Journals  of  Asseiubtf,  01,  93. 
^  Journal  of  Virgiaia  Ilouse  of  Delegates,  79. 
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of  pnbKo  zSBXTBy^  *  instantly  addressed  him :  ^^Let  ns  devote 
this  day  to  joy  and  congratoktion,  smce  by  the  accomplishment 
of  onr  federal  miion  we  are  become  a  nation.  In  a  political 
view  it  is  of  more  real  importance  than  a  victory  over  all  onr 
enemies.  We  shall  not  fail  of  taking  advantage  of  the  favor- 
able temper  of  the  states  and  recommending  for  ratification 
snch  additional  articles  as  will  give  vigor  and  aathority  to  gov- 
ernment" t  The  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  could  not  hide 
the  trathy  that  without  amendments  the  new  system  would 
struggle  vainly  for  life.  Washington  answered :  ^'  Our  affairs 
will  not  put  on  a  different  aspect  unless  congress  is  vested  with, 
or  will  assume,  greater  powers  than  they  exert  at  present"  j: 

To  John  Sullivan  of  New  Hampshire,  another  member  of 
congress,  Washington  wrote :  ^^  I  never  expect  to  see  a  happy 
termination  of  the  war,  nor  great  national  concerns  well  cour 
ducted  in  peace,  till  there  is  something  more  than  a  recom- 
mendatory power  in  congress.  The  last  words,  therefore,  of 
my  letter  and  the  first  wish  of  my  heart  concur  in  favor  of 
it"« 

The  legislature  of  Maryland  swiftly  transformed  its  resolu- 
tion into  an  act.  The  delegates  having  full  authority,  in  the 
presence  of  congress,  on  the  first  day  of  March,  subscribed  the 
articles  of  confederation,  and  its  complete,  formal,  and  final 
ratification  by  all  the  United  States  was  announced  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  to  the  executives  of  the  several  states ;  to  the  American 
ministers  in  Europe,  and  through  them  to  the  courts  at  which 
they  resided;  to  the  minister  plenipotentiary  of  France  in 
America ;  to  the  conmiander-in-chief ,  and  through  him  to  the 
army.|  Clinton  communicated  "  the  important  event "  to  the 
l^islatore  of  New  York,  adding :  "  This  great  national  com- 
pact establishes  our  union."  ^  But  the  completion  of  the  con- 
federation was  the  instant  revelation  of  its  insufficiency,  and 
the  summons  to  the  people  of  America  to  form  a  better  con- 
stitution. 

*  Washington  to  James  Duanc,  26  December  1780.    MS. 
f  James  Duane  to  Washington,  29  January  1781. 

X  Washington  to  Duane,  19  February  1781. 

*  Washington  to  Sullivan,  4  February  1781.    Sparks,  vii.,  402. 
I  Journals  of  Congress,  iii.,  681,  682,  691. 

^  Journal  of  New  York  Assembly,  for  19  March  1781. 
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Washington  rejoiced  that  Tirginia  had  reUnqniahed  her 
claim  to  the  land  south  of  the  great  lakes  and  north-west  of 
the  Ohio,  wliich,  he  said,  "  for  fertility  of  soil,  pleasantness  of 
climate,  and  other  natural  advantages,  is  etjnal  to  any  known 
tract  of  country  of  the  same  extent  in  the  uuiveree."  *  He 
was  pleased  that  Maryland  had  acceded  to  the  confederation ; 
but  he  saw  no  ground  to  rest  Batisiied. 

On  taking  command  of  the  army  in  Massachusetts  in  1775, 
he  at  once  discriminated  between  the  proper  functions  of  indi- 
vidual colonies  and  "  that  power  and  weight  wliich  ought  of 
right  to  belong  only  to  the  whole ;  '*  f  and  he  apphed  to  Rich- 
ard Henry  Lee,  then  in  congress,  for  aid  in  establishing  the 
distinction.  In  the  following  years  he  steadily  counselled  the 
formation  of  one  continental  army.  As  a  faithful  laborer  in 
I  the  cause,  as  a  man  injuring  his  private  estate  without  the 
smallest  pei-sonal  advantage,  aa  one  who  wished  the  prosperity 
of  America  most  devoutly,  he  in  the  last  days  of  1778  bad 
pleaded  with  the  stitesmen  of  Virginia  for  tiiat  which  to  liini 
was  more  than  life.  He  called  on  Benjamin  Harrison,  then 
speaker  of  the  house  of  delegates,  on  Mason,  "VYythe,  JeSerson, 
Nicholas,  Pendleton,  and  Nelson,  "  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
places  in  their  own  state  while  the  common  interests  of  Ameri- 
ca were  mouldering  and  sinking  into  irretrieTaT>le  ruin,  but  to 
attend  to  the  momentous  concerns  of  an  empire."  %  "  Till 
the  great  national  interest  is  fixed  upon  a  solid  basis,"  so  he 
wrote,  in  March  1779,  to  George  Mason,  "  I  lament  the  fatal 
policy  of  the  states  of  employing  their  ablest  men  at  home. 
How  useless  to  put  in  fine  order  the  smallest  parts  of  a  clock 
unless  the  great  spring  which  is  to  set  the  whole  in  motion  ia 
well  attended  to  I  Let  this  voice  call  forth  you,  Jefferson,  and 
others  to  save  their  country,"  *  But  now,  with  deeper  emo- 
tion, he  turns  to  his  own  state  as  he  had  done  in  the  gloomy 
winter  of  1778.  He  has  no  consolation  but  in  the  hope  of  a 
good  federal  government.  His  growing  desire  has  the  charac- 
ter of  the  forces  of  nature,  which  from  the  opening  year  in- 
crease in  power  till  the  earth  is  renewed. 

•  WasIiinRton  lo  Siilliviin,  4  February  1781.     Spirkj,  vil,,400. 

+  WaahingtoQ  to  Ricliard  II.  Lee,  29  August  1779.    Spnrks,  ill.,  63,  H9. 

t  Spsrka,  tL,  160.  »  See  above,  t.,  298,  319. 
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A  constant,  dose  observer  of  what  was  done  by  Yirginia, 
lie  held  in  mind  that  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  December 
1779,  on  oooaaion  of  some  nnwise  proceedings  of  congress,  she 
had  resolved  ^^  that  the  legislature  of  this  conunonwealth  are 
greatly  alarmed  at  the  assumption  of  power  lately  exercised  by 
congress.  While  the  right  of  recommending  measures  to  each 
state  by  congress  is  admitted,  we  contend  for  that  of  judging 
of  their  utility  and  expediency,  and  of  course  either  to  approve 
or  reject  Making  any  state  answerable  for  not  agreeing  to 
any  of  its  recommendations  would  establish  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent against  the  authority  of  the  legislature  and  the  sovereignty 
of  the  separate  states."  * 

This  interposition  of  the  Yirginia  legislature  so  haunted 
Washington's  mind  that  he  felt  himself  more  particularly  im- 
pelled to  address  with  freedom  men  of  whose  abiUties  and  judg- 
ments he  wished  to  avail  himself.  He  thoroughly  understood 
the  obstinacy  and  strength  of  opinion  which  he  must  encounter 
and  overcome.  His  native  state,  reaching  to  the  Mississippi  and 
dividing  the  South  from  the  North,  held,  from  its  geographical 
place,  its  numbers,  and  the  influence  of  its  statesmen,  a  power 
of  obstructing  union  such  as  belonged  to  no  other  state.  He 
must  persuade  it  to  renounce  some  share  of  its  individual  sov- 
ereignty and  forego  "  the  liberty  to  reject  or  alter  any  act  of 
congress  which  in  a  full  representation  of  states  has  been  sol- 
enmly  debated  and  decided  on,"  f  or  there  is  no  hope  of  con- 
solidating the  union.  His  position  was  one  of  extreme  deli- 
cacy ;  for  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  army  which  could  alone 
be  employed  to  enforce  the  requisitions  of  congress.  He  there- 
fore selected,  as  the  Yirginians  to  whom  he  could  safely  ad- 
dress himself,  the  three  great  civilians  whom  that  common- 
wealth had  appointed  to  codify  its  laws  and  adapt  them  to  the 
new  state  of  society  consequent  on  independence^  Jefferson, 
its  governor,  Pendleton,  the  president  of  its  court  of  appeals, 
and  Wythe,  its  spotless  chancellor.  X 

^  Joanml  of  House  of  Delegates  of  Vii^nia,  for  24  December  1779, 108. 

f  Washington  to  James  Duane,  26  December  1780. 

X  Washington  to  Jefferson,  Pendleton,  and  Wjthe,  Madison  Papers,  88,  Gil- 
pin^s  edition.  The  date  of  the  letter  is  not  given.  It  was  written  soon  after  the 
aocession  of  Maryland  to  the  confederation ;  probably  in  February,  before  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month,  which  was  the  time  fixed  for  his  departure  from  New  Windsor 
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return,  and,  after  gloriously  and  successfully  coi 
the  usurpations  of  Britain,  we  may  fall  a  prey 
lies  and  disputes."     He  argued  for  the  powei 
the  states  to  comply  with  the  reqnisitions  for  i 
agreeably  to  their  respective  quotas ;  adding :  ^ 
me  ooncem  shonld  it  be  thought  of  me  that  1 1 
enlarging  the  powers  of  congress  minecessaril: 
Oody  my  only  aim  is  the  general  good."     An 
to  make  his  views  known  to  others  besides  the  ti 

His  stepson,  John  Parke  Custis,  who  was  josi 
public  life,  he  thns  instructed :  ^^  The  fear  of  gi^ 
powers  to  congress  is  futile.    Under  its  present 
each  assembly  wiU  be  annihilated,  and  we  mu£ 
return  to  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  and 
kiss  the  rod  preparing  for  our  correction.    A  i 
which  at  present  is  but  another  name  for  con{ 
longer  do.    That  honorable  body,  after  hearing 
and  views  of  the  several  states  fairly  discussed  a 
by  their  respective  representatives,  must  dictate,  ai 
reoonmiend."  * 

To  another  Virginian,  Joseph  Jones  of  King  i 
ty,  whom  he  regarded  with  sincere  affection  and 
he  wrote :  "  Without  a  controlling  power  in  coi 
be  impossible  to  carry  on  the  war ;  and  we  shaJ 

for  NewDoHL    tk-  ^-*  -     -   • 
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thirteen  distinct  states,  each  pnrsaing  its  local  interests,  till 
they  are  annihilated  in  a  general  crash.  The  fable  of  the 
bunch  of  sticks  may  well  be  applied  to  ns."  *  In  a  like  strain 
he  addressed  other  tmsiy  correspondents  and  friends,  f  "His 
wants  as  commanderHin-diief  did  not  confine  his  attention  to 
the  progress  of  the  war ;  he  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  an  en- 
dnring  government  for  all  times  of  war  and  peace. 

As  soon  as  the  new  form  of  nnion  was  proclaimed,  congress 
saw  its  want  of  real  authority,  and  sought  a  way  to  remedy  the 
defect.  A  report  by  Madison,  from  a  conmiittee,  j:  was  com- 
pleted on  the  twelfth  and  read  in  congress  on  the  sixteenth  of 
March ;  and  this  was  its  reasoning :  ^^  The  articles  of  conf  eder^ 
ation,  which  declare  that  every  state  shall  abide  by  the  deter- 
minations of  congress,  imply  a  general  power  vested  in  con- 
gress to  enforce  them  and  cany  them  into  effect  The  United 
States  in  congress  assembled,  being  desirous  as  far  as  possible 
to  cement  and  invigorate  the  federal  union,  recommend  to  the 
l^slature  of  every  state  to  give  authority  to  employ  the  force 
of  the  United  States  as  well  by  sea  as  by  land  to  compel  the 
states  to  fuMl  their  federal  engagements."  • 

Madison  enclosed  to  Jefferson  a  copy  of  his  report,  and,  on 
account  of  the  delicacy  and  importance  of  the  subject,  ex- 
pressed a  wish  for  his  judgment  on  it  before  it  should  undergo 
the  final  decision  of  congress.  ISo  direct  reply  from  him  is 
preserved,  |  bat  Joseph  Jones,  who,  after  a  visit  to  Richmond, 

*  Wasbington  to  Joseph  Jones,  24  Murch  1781.    MS. 

f  Compare  his  letters  to  R.  R.  Livingston  of  New  Tork,  81  January  1781 — 
Sparks,  viL,  891 ;  to  John  Sullivan  of  New  Hampshire,  4  February  1781— Sparks^ 
Tii.,  401,  402;  to  John  Matthews  of  South  Carolina,  14  February  1781,  MS. ;  to 
James  Duane  of  New  York,  19  February  1781,  MS. ;  to  Philip  Schuyler  of  New 
York,  20  February  1781,  MS. ;  to  John  Parke  Cuatis  of  Virginia,  28  February 
1781— Sparks,  ▼!!.,  442;  to  William  Gordon,  in  Massachusetts,  9  March  1781— 
Spai^  Til ,  448 ;  to  Joseph  Jones  of  Khig  George,  Virginia,  24  March  1781,  MS. ; 
to  John  Armstrong  of  Pennsylvania,  26  March  1781 — Sparks,  Til.,  408. 

%  Reports  of  committees  on  increasing  the  powers  of  congress,  p.  19.    MS. 

*  Madison  Papers,  Gilpin's  edition,  88-90.  Reports  of  committees,  20,  22. 
MSL  Madison  was  a  member  of  the  committee  to  which  were  referred  the  papers 
from  the  Hartford  convention  of  November  1780.  That  committee,  on  the  six- 
teenth of  February  1781,  made  a  report,  which  was  referred  back  to  it.  Whether 
Madison's  report  of  the  twelfth  of  March  proceeded  from  that  committee,  the  im- 
perfect record  does  not  show. 

I  None  of  the  letters  of  Jefferson  to  Madison  of  this  year  have  been  preserved. 
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was  again  in  Hulndelpliia  about  tlie  middle  of  May,  gave  to 
Madison  a  copy  of  tbo  letter  of  Waeliington  to  Jeflctson  and 
Lia  two  assoeiates.*  There  were  no  chances  that  the  propOEal 
of  Madiflon  would  be  approved  by  any  one  state,  yet  on  the 
EGcond  of  May  it  was  referred  to  a  grand  committee ;  that  is, 
to  a  committee  of  one  from  each  8tate.f  On  the  eighteenth 
the  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne,  then  the  French  minister  in 
America,  sent  this  dispatch  to  Yergennea :  "  There  is  a  feeling 
to  reform  the  constitution  of  congreaa ;  but  the  articles  of  con- 
federation, defective  afl  they  are,  cost  a  year  and  a  half  of  lahor 
and  of  debates;  a  change  will  not  encounter  less  difBcalty,  and 
it  appears  to  me  there  is  more  room  for  deeire  than  for  hope."  J 
Even  while  he  was  writing,  the  movement  for  reform  re- 
ceived a  new  impulse.  In  a  pamphlet  dated  the  twenty-fourth, 
and  dedicated  to  the  congreaa  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  to  the  assembly  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  WiUiani 
Btirtoii  "  insisted  that  congrees  should  "not  be  left  with  the 
mere  siiadow  of  sovereign  authority,  without  the  right  of 
exacting  obedience  to  their  ordinances,  and  destitute  of  the 
nioana  of  executing  their  resolves."  To  remedy  this  evil  he 
did  not  look  to  congress  itself,  but  "  indicated  the  necessity  of 
tlicir  calling  a  continental  convention,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  ascertaining,  defining,  enlai^ng,  and  hmiting  the  dutiee 
and  (wwoTi  of  tlicir  constitution.''  |  This  is  the  third  time 
that  the  euggejition  of  a  general  constituent  couTeotioa  was 
brv>ught  Wfore  the  country  by  the  press  of  Philadelphia. 

•  M«iU'iiii  I\»pi-r».  Gil)iin'*  pditioa,  SI. 

t  lii-|HtriA  of  k>«iiraiitocf  nn  ini-m.'iag  tb«  po«en  of  congress,  SS.    XS- 

(  I.Mt^nw  t«  Vfiycnnp*,  IS  U»i  ITSl,    US. 

■  \,it  h(  IVUiiih  \Vrh*tfr,  u  futol  br  UidLioo.  UidisOD  Ttpea,  GUfnn'i 
islilUw,  7\>i>:  KlUoi'f  ilemXTp,^]  rvpHnt,  IIT.  >lr«:  at  •  Utv  period,  WebfUr 
tstlln'loil  hi)  )i*ni)>h)ii«  in  a  ti>Iuii>«.  and  ilJ'  ciac  L<  ti.-<t  anxngtbem;  a  dil- 
daimrr  mhldi.  uti'liT  itw  i^in-uiuMaDairs,  b  Aviirl'jsiTv.  Tbe  ^te  oTthit  pampUet 
\\t  KSl  t*  li>lall(  tittUkr  tbr  Mrlf  i\f  IVIatuh  Wf^«T.  Throu^  nij  triend  F. 
IV  ^>in><  >>(  rtiita,)i-1)<liia  1  Iuit«  bn-o  itw  UU  Ut  priniiaa:  ibe  puBpUet ;  it  vat 
tM>>tv>  >>tii  ainiioi  ^^  illiaiu  lUritu  aitJ  |><l>1  bi  kisi.  IVitlKT:  Banoa  frau  tiiae 
tvi  Hum  «c\4<'  )'uuu)\)t!ru,  t.\t  aKu'iv  oo  a  manful  (vv£|ian«.«.  tbe  Sila,  langnige, 
liH.I  tiT""  >J  *\|wv*o."*i  aw  («ioJ  i\>  ivrtv.-^tjd  Ik-  lii*  pampUM  pablished  in 
\\t\      WiiSvMii  .K»abi  It  ■*!  itHWfli  bf  wr.Uts;  Ranvck. 

I  m*-v,»ii,>B.  wi  >!-f  N»i«Pf  taJ  V«  ^-i  r*iv»  i.\wl-.t,«*,  Pbiladc^Ua, 
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The  grand  committee  of  thirteen  delayed  their  report  till 
the  twentieth  of  Jnly^  and  then  only  expressed  a  wish  to  give 
eongresB  power  in  time  of  war  to  lay  an  embargo  at  least  for 
sizly  days,  and  to  appoint  recdvers  of  the  money  of  the  United 
States  as  soon  as  collected  by  state  officers.  By  their  advice 
the  business  was  then  referred  to  a  committee  of  three.* 

Day  seemed  to  break  when,  on  the  twentieth  of  Jnly,  Ed- 
mund Bandolphy  who  had  jnst  brought  from  Yiiginia  the 
news  of  its  disposition  to  str^igthen  the  general  govemment, 
Oliver  Ellsworth  of  Connecticat,  and  James  M.  Yammn  of 
Bhode  Island,  three  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  their  states,  were 
selected  to  ^^  prepare  an  exposition  of  the  confederation,  to 
devise  a  plan  for  its  complete  execution,  and  to  present  sup- 
plemental articles."  f 

Li  support  of  the  proceedings  of  congress,  Hamilton,  during 
July  and  August,  published  a  series  of  papers  which  he  called 
"The  Oontinentaliflt."  "There  is  hardly  a  man,"  said  he, 
"who  will  not  acknowledge  the  confederation  unequal  to  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  or  to  the  preservation  of  the 
union  in  peace.  The  federal  government,  too  weak  at  first, 
will  continually  grow  weaker." :{:  "Already  some  of  the 
states  have  evaded  or  refused  the  demands  of  congress ;  the 
currency  is  depreciated ;  public  credit  is  at  the  lowest  ebb ;  our 
army  deficient  in  numbers  and  unprovided  with  everything; 
the  enemy  making  an  alarming  progress  in  the  southern  states ; 
Comwallis  still  formidable  to  Virginia.  As  in  explanation  of 
our  embarrassments  nothing  can  be  alleged  to  the  disaffection 
of  the  people,  we  must  have  recourse  to  impolicy  and  misman- 
agement in  their  rulers.  We  ought,  therefore,  not  only  to 
strain  every  nerve  to  render  the  present  campaign  as  decisive 
as  possible,  but  we  ought,  without  delay,  to  enlarge  the  powers 
of  congress.  Every  plan  of  which  this  is  not  the  foundation 
win  be  illusory.  The  separate  exertions  of  the  states  will 
never  suffice.  Nothing  but  a  well-proportioned  exertion  of 
the  resources  for  the  whole,  under  the  direction  of  a  conmion 

*  Report  of  the  grand  committee.    MS. 
f  Report  of  the  committee  of  three. 

X  Continentalist.    Reprinted  in  J.  C.  Hamilton's  edition  of  the  FedcraliBt, 
cxI.,  exU.,  cxIt.,  cxlrl,  cxlvii.,  czlviii. 
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eonncil  with  power  sufEcient  to  give  efficacy  to  their  resolo- 
tioufi,  can  preserve  ua  from  being  a  conijnered  people  now,  gc 
can  make  us  a  happy  one  liereafter." 

The  cominittee  of  three,  Randolph,  Elkworth,  and  Var- 
niini,  made  their  report  on  the  twentj-eecond  of  AuguBt 
They  declined  to  prepare  an  exposition  of  the  confederation, 
because  such  a  comment  would  be  voluminous  if  co-extensive 
with  the  subject ;  and,  in  the  enumeration  of  powers,  omissionfl 
would  become  an  argument  against  their  existence.  With  pro- 
fessional exactness  tbey  explained  in  twenty-one  cases  the 
"manner"  in  which  "the  confederation  required  execution." 
As  to  dehnquent  states,  they  advised,  "  That — as  Amenca  be- 
came a  confederate  republic  to  crush  the  present  and  future 
foes  of  Lcr  independence ;  aa  of  this  republic  a  general  coun- 
cil is  a  necessary  organ ;  and  as,  without  the  extension  of  its 
power,  war  may  receive  a  fatal  inclination  and  peace  be  ex- 
posed to  daily  coovulaionfi — ^it  be  resolved  to  recommend  to 
the  several  states  to  authorize  the  United  States  in  congress 
assembled  to  lay  embargoes  and  prescribe  rules  for  impreesing 
property  in  time  of  war ;  to  appoint  collectors  of  taxes  re- 
quired by  congress ;  to  admit  new  states  with  the  consent  of 
any  dismembered  state ;  to  establish  a  consular  system  without 
reference  to  the  states  individually ;  to  distrain  the  property  of 
a  state  delinquent  in  its  assigned  proportion  of  men  and  money ; 
and  to  vaiy  the  roles  of  suffrage  in  congress  so  as  to  decide 
the  most  important  questions  by  the  agreement  of  two  thirds 
of  the  United  States."  * 

It  was  further  proposed  to  make  a  representation  to  the 
several  states  of  the  necessity  for  these  supplemental  powers, 
and  of  pursuing  in  their  development  one  uniform  plan. 

At  the  time  when  this  report  was  made  the  country  was 
ponaing  ita  energies  for  a  final  campaign.  New  England  with 
its  militia  assisted  to  man  the  lines  near  New  York ;  the  com- 
mander-in-chief with  his  army  had  gone  to  meet  Comwallis  in 
Virginia;  and  Greene  was  recovering  the  three  southernmost 
states.  Few  persons  in  that  moment  of  suspense  cared  to  read 
the  political  essays  of  Hamilton,  and  he  hastened  to  take  part 
in  the  war  under  the  command  of  Lafayette.  The  htury  of 
*  Reports  on  increasing  tfae  poners  of  congress. 
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crowded  honn  left  no  opportunity  for  deliberation  on  the  re- 
form of  the  conBtitution.  Moreover,  the  oonunittee  of  three, 
while  they  recognised  the  duty  of  obedience  on  the  part  of  the 
states  to  the  reqnisitionB  of  congress,  knew  no  way  to  force 
men  into  the  ranks  of  the  army,  or  distrain  the  property  of  a 
state.  There  conld  be  no  coercion ;  for  every  state  was  a  de- 
linqnent.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  coercion  of  a  state  by 
force  of  anns  is  civil  war,  and,  from  the  weakness  of  the  con- 
federacy and  the  strength  of  organization  of  each  separate 
state,  the  attempt  at  coercion  wonld  have  been  disunion. 

Yet  it  was  necessary  for  the  public  mind  to  pass  through 
this  process  of  reasoning.  The  conviction  that  the  confederacy 
could  propose  no  remedy  for  its  weakness  but  the  impracticar 
ble  one  of  the  coercion  of  sovereign  states  compelled  the  search 
for  a  really  efficient  and  more  humane  form  of  government. 
Meantime  the  report  of  Bandolph,  Ellsworth,  and  Yamum^ 
which  was  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  nearly  eight 
months,  fell  to  the  ground.  We  shall  not  have  to  wait  long 
for  a  word  from  Washington ;  and,  when  he  next  speaks,  he 
will  propose  "  a  new  ooNSTnunoN." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE   BTEUQOLE   FOB   BEVENUE. 

17S1-1782. 

ScHinfLER  liad  boon  led  by  liia  own  experience  to  pereaiTe 
the  necessity  for  the  states  to  surrender  eome  part  of  their 
sovereignty,  and  "  adopt  another  ayBteni  of  government."  On 
the  twenty-first  of  January  1781  he  moved  in  the  senate  of 
New  York  to  request  the  eiistLTU  states  to  juiu  in  an  early 
convention,  which  should  form  a  perpetual  league  of  incorpo- 
ration, subservient,  however,  to  the  common  interest  of  all  the 
states ;  invite  others  to  accede  to  it ;  erect  Vermont  into  a 
state ;  devise  a  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  common  debts ; 
substitute  a  permanent  and  uniform  system  for  temporary 
expedients ;  and  invest  the  confederacy  witli  powers  of  coer- 
cion,* 

"  "We  stand  ready  on  our  part  to  confer  adequate  powers 
on  congress,"  was  the  message  of  both  houses  to  that  body  in 
a  letter  of  the  fifth  of  February,  written  in  the  name  of  the 
state  by  their  joint  committee,  on  which  were  Schuyler  and 
Benson,  f 

Washington  had  been  taught  by  his  earliest  observation  as 
general,  and  had  often  declared  the  indispensable  necessity  of 
more  responsibility  and  permanency  in  the  executive  bodies.  J 
The  convention  at  Boston  of  August  1780  had  recommended 

•  Schujlar  to  WaahiogWn,  21  Jnnuary  1T81.   Letters  to  WashiagtoD,  ilL,  213. 

t  Letter  from  tbc  elate  of  Now  York  to  congress,  S  February  1781.  Papere  o[ 
Old  Congress,  liTii.,  344.  MS.  A  copy  of  Ibc  letter  woa  sent  to  WiishinEton  bj 
Clinton,  14  February  1781.     Letters  to  Wastington,  »lvi.,  173,     MS. 

t  Washington  to  Duaue,  2C  December  1780. 
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*'  a  permanent  STstem  for  the  several  departments."  *  Hamil- 
ton ^^was  among  the  first  who  were  conyinoed  that  their  ad- 
ministration by  single  men  was  essential  to  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  afiEairs."t  On  the  tenth  of  JanoarjlTSl,  congress 
initiated  a  reform  by  establishing  a  department  of  foreign 
affairs ;:(  but  more  than  eight  months  elapsed  before  it  was 
filled  by  Sobert  B.  Livingston. 

There  was  the  most  pressing  need  of  a  minister  of  war. 
After  tedious  rivalries  and  delays,  Benjamin  Linoobi  was 
elected;  but  he  did  not  enter  npon  the  office  till  near  the 
end  of  November,  when  the  attempt  of  Great  Britain  to  sub- 
jngate  America  had  ceased. 

For  the  treasury,  John  Snllivan  snggested  to  Washington 
the  name  of  Hamilton.^  How  far  Hamilton  had  made  a 
study  of  finance,  Washington  did  not  know;  but  he  said: 
^'  Few  of  his  age  have  a  more  general  knowledge,  and  no  one 
is  more  firmly  engaged  in  the  cause,  or  exceeds  him  in  probity 
and  sterling  virtue."  |  In  February  the  choice  fell  on  Bobert 
Morris,  and  unanimously,  except  that  Massachusetts  abstained 
from  the  ballot,  ^  Samuel  Adams  preferring  the  old  system  of 

committees.^ 

While  Morris  delayed  his  acceptance,  Hamilton,  who  had 
been  the  first  to  present  his  name  for  the  place,  opened  a  cor- 
respondence with  him.  "  A  national  debt,"  he  wrote,  "  if  it  is 
not  excessive,  will  be  a  national  blessing,  a  powerful  cement  of 
union,  a  necessity  for  keeping  up  taxation,  and  a  spur  to  in- 
dustry." X  He  recommended  a  national  bank,  with  a  capital 
of  ten  or  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  to  be  paid  two  sixths  in 
specie,  one  sixth  in  bills  or  securities  on  good  European  funds, 
and  three  sixths  in  good  landed  security.  It  was  to  be  erected 
into  a  legal  corporation  for  thirty  years,  during  which  no 

*  Hough's  edition  of  GonTention  at  Boston,  8-9  August  1780,  61. 

t  Hamilton  to  Robert  Morris,  80  April  IISI ;  Hamilton,  i.,  223 ;  to  Doanc, 
8  September  1780.    Ibid.,  i.,  164. 
X  Journals  of  Congress,  ill.,  664. 

*  Salliran  to  Washington,  29  January  1781.    MS. 

I  Washington  to  Sullivan,  4  February  1781.    Sparks,  Tii.,  809. 

^  Journals  of  Congress,  iii.,  680. 

0  Luzerne  to  Ycrgennes,  26  March  1781.    Partly  printed  in  Sparks,  yii.,  400. 

%  Hamilton,  L,  267. 
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Other  baiit,  pnblic  or  private,  Tvas  to  be  permitted.  Its  capi- 
tal and  deposits  were  to  bo  exempt  from  taxation,  and  the 
United  States,  collectively  and  particularly,  and  conjointly 
witli  tlie  private  proprietors,  were  to  become  reBponsible 
for  all  its  transactions.  Its  BOiirees  of  profit  were  to  be  the 
Bole  rigbt  of  issuing  a  currency  for  the  United  States  equal 
in  amount  to  the  whole  capital  of  the  bank ;  loans  at  a  rate 
not  exceeding  eight  per  cent ;  discount  of  bills  of  exchange ; 
contracts  with  the  French  government  for  the  supply  of  its 
fleets  and  armies  in  America,  with  the  United  States  for  the 
supply  of  their  army ;  dealings  in  real  estates,  especially,  with 
its  large  capital,  buying  at  favorable  opportunities  the  real 
estates  of  men  who,  having  rendered  themselves  odions,  would 
bo  obliged  to  leave  the  country.  Another  source  of  immense 
gain,  contingently  even  of  one  hundred  per  cent,  waa  to  be  a 
contract  with  the  United  States  for  taking  up  all  their  paper 
emissions.  Incidentally,  Hamilton  expressed  his  "  wish  to  see 
a  convention  of  all  tlie  states,  with  full  power  to  alter  and 
amend,  Anally  and  irrevocably,  the  present  fatile  and  senseless 
confederation."  * 

This  communication  led  to  the  closest  relations  between 
Hamilton  and  Robert  Jforria ;  but,  vehement  as  was  the  char- 
acter of  the  older  man,  his  schemes  fell  far  short  of  the  daring 
suggestions  of  his  young  connsellor.  On  the  fourteenth  of 
May,  Korrls  was  installed  as  the  superintendent  of  finance, 
and  three  days  later  he  laid  before  congress  his  plan  for  a 
national  bank,  f  Its  capital  was  to  be  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  gold  and  silver,  with  power  of  increase  at  discretion ; 
its  notes  were  to  form  the  currency  of  the  countiy,  and  be  re- 
ceiTable  as  specie  for  duties  and  taxes  by  every  state  and  by 
the  United  States.  Authority  to  constitute  the  company  a 
legal  body  not  being  granted  by  the  articles  of  confederation, 
Morris  submitted  that  congress  should  apply  to  the  states  for 
the  power  of  incorporating  a  bank  and  prohibiting  all  other 
banks.  ^ 

On  the  twenty-sixth,  congress,  without  waiting  to  hear  the 

•  namilton,  i.,  223-207. 

f  Joumala  of  Congrese,  iil.,  624 ;  Diplomatic  CoirespondcDcc,  Tii.,  444-449. 

X  R.  Honia  to  congrcas,  17  May  1761.    Diplomatic  CornispoDdetice,  iL,  SM. 
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-voices  of  the  Btatea,  reaolyed  that  the  bank  should  be  incorpo- 
rated so  soon  as  the  subscription  should  be  filled  and  officers 
ohoflen.  This  vote  was  carried  by  New  Hampshire,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  the  five  southernmost  states,  Massachusetts  being  in 
the  negative,  Pennsylvania  divided,  and  Madison  alone  of  the 
four  members  from  Yirginia  opposing  it  as  not  within  the 
powers  of  the  confederation. 

From  the  want  of  a  valuation  of  private  lands  and  build- 
ings, congress  had  not  even  the  right  to  apportion  requisitions. 
The  five  states  which  met  at  EEartford  had  suggested  for  the 
United  States  an  impost  as  a  source  of  revenue.  New  Jersey 
and  North  Carolina  suffered  from  the  legislation  of  the  neigh- 
boring states,  which  were  the  natural  channels  of  a  part  of 
their  foreign  trade :  on  the  third  of  February  1781,  Wither- 
spoon  and  Burke,  their  representatives  in  congress,  reviving  an 
amendment  to  the  articles  of  confederation  proposed  by  New 
Jersey  in  1778,*  moved  to  vest  in  the  United  States  the  power 
of  regulating  commerce  according  to  ^^the  common  interest," 
and,  under  restrictions  calculated  to  soothe  state  jealousies, 
the  exclusive  right  of  laying  duties  upon  imported  articles. 
This  motion,  which  was  a  memorable  step  toward  imion,  failed 
of  success  ;t  and  on  the  same  day  congress  contented  itself 
with  asking  of  the  states,  as  an  ^^  indispensable  necessity,"  the 
power  to  levy  a  duty  of  five  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  im- 
ports, with  no  permanent  exemptions  except  of  wool  cards 
and  cotton  cards,  and  wire  for  making  them.  This  first  scheme 
of  duties  on  foreign  commerce  sought  to  foster  American  in- 
dustry by  the  free  admission  of  materials  necessary  to  the 
manufacturer. 

The  letter  of  the  fifth  of  February  from  the  state  of  New 
York  was  met  on  its  way  by  the  vote  of  congress  of  the  third. 
In  March,  New  York  granted  the  duties,  to  "  be  collected  in 
such  manner  and  by  such  officers  as  congress  should  direct."  X 
Connecticut  had  acted  a  month  earlier  at  a  special  session 
called  by  Governor  Trumbull,  but  had  limited  its  grant  to  the 
end  of  the  third  year  after  the  war.**    New  Hampshire  fol- 

*  Jounials  of  Congress,  il.,  604.  f  n)id.,  iiL,  673. 

X  Papers  of  Old  Congress,  Ixxv. 

^  Journals  of  Congress,  iiL,  694,  600.    Papers  of  Old  Congress,  Izzt.    US. 
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lowed  in  tlie  first  week  of  April.*  MafisacLoaetta  delayed  its 
consent  til)  the  next  year,  and  then  reserved  to  itself  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  collectors. 

Outside  of  tho  five  states  wliieh  met  at  Hartford,  the  firet 
to  agree  to  tho  new  demand  were  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jei> 
eey.f  The  general  assembly  of  Virginia,  which  was  to  have 
met  in  Eichmond  on  tho  seventh  of  May,  was  chased  by  the 
enemy  to  Charlottesville,  where  it  elected  Benjamin  HarrisoQ 
its  speaker,  and  where  John  Taylor  of  Caroline,^  according  to 
order,  presented  a  bill  to  enable  the  United  States  to  levy  the 
needed  duty.  Fleeing  beyond  the  monntains,  they  completed 
the  act  at  Staunton.  The  grant,  of  which  Harrison  had  been 
the  great  promoter,*  was  restricted  neither  a3  to  time  nor  as 
to  form-l  Early  in  September,  North  Carolina  adopted  the 
measure ;  ^  Delaware  in  November ;  South  Carolina  in  Feb- 
raarj'  1789 ;  and  Maryland  in  its  following  April  session.  The 
consent  of  Georgia  was  confidently  expected. 

After  the  surrender  <if  Cuniwallifj,  the  legislature  of  New 
York  once  more  declared  tho  readiness  of  their  state  to  com- 
ply with  any  measures  to  render  the  union  of  the  United  States 
more  intimate,  and  to  contribute  their  proportion  of  well-estab- 
lished funds. ^  This  alacrity  Clinton,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
November,  reported  to  congress  as  the  highest  "  evidence  of  a 
sincere  disposition  in  the  state  to  promote  the  common  inter- 
est."! 

Meantime  the  subscriptions  to  the  bank  languished,  and 
Morris  thought  fit  to  apply  to  John  Jay  for  money  from  the 
court  of  Madrid  for  its  benefit,  saying :  "  I  am  determined 
that  the  bank  shall  be  well  supported  until  it  can  support  itself, 
and  then  it  will  support  us."J     But  there  was  no  ray  of  hope 

•  Papers  ot  Old  Congress,  \xtiv.,  9.     MS. 

t  Dallas's  Lana  of  PenosylTatiia,  i.,  890.  Tho  act  was  of  S  April  1781. 
Journals  at  Congress,  iii.,  B33.  Tlie  act  of  New  Jorsoj  naa  passed  2  June  1761. 
Wilson's  Acis  of  New  Jersej,  191. 

t  Journal  of  House  of  Delegate?,  30  Maj  1781. 

"  Uarrison  to  Washington  31  Mircb  1763. 

I  Papers  of  Old  Congress,  Uiv.,  309.     Ilening'n  Slnttitcs  at  Large,  i.,  409. 

^  Papers  of  Old  Congress,  Imvi.,  91.    Journals  of  Congrofls,  iu,,  674. 

0  Papers  of  Old  Congres,',  kvii.,  438.    US. 

1  Ihid.,  443.  t  Morris  lo  Jay,  13  July  1781.    Dip.  Cor.,  tIL,  440. 
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from  that  quarter.  Though  so  late  as  October  1781  the  snb- 
Bcription  amounted  to  no  more  than  seventy  thousand  dollars,* 
he  was  yet  able  to  prevail  with  congress,  on  the  thirty-first 
day  of  December,  to  incorporate  the  bank  ^^  forever  "  by  the 
name  of  the  Bank  of  Il^orth  America ;  but  it  was  not  to  exer- 
cise powers  in  any  one  of  the  United  States  repngnant  to  the 
laws  or  constitntion  of  that  statcf  But  for  this  restriction 
Madison  wonld  have  seen  in  the  ordinance  ^^  a  precedent  of 
Qsnrpation.":{: 

The  bank  still  wanted  capital  During  the  aatomn  of  1781 
a  remittaQce  in  specie  of  nearly  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
had  been  received  from  the  king  of  France,  and  brought  to 
Philadelphia.  In  January  1782,  Morris,  with  no  dear  warrant, 
Bubficribed  all  of  this  sum  that  remained  in  the  treasury,  being 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  thousand  dollars,  to  the  stock 
of  the  bank,^  which  was  thus  nursed  into  life  by  the  public 
moneys.  In  return,  it  did  very  little,  and  could  do  very  little, 
for  the  United  States.  Its  legal  establishment  was  supported 
by  a  charter  from  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  in  March  1782 ; 
by  an  act  of  recognition  from  Pennsylvania  in  March,  and  a 
charter  on  the  first  of  April ;  and  ten  days  later  by  a  charter 
from  New  York.  The  final  proviso  of  the  New  York  charter 
was,  ^^  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  construed  to 
imply  any  right  or  power  in  the  United  States  in  congress 
assembled  to  create  bodies  politic,  or  grant  letters  of  iQeorpo- 
ration  in  any  case  whatsoever."!  The  acts  of  Pennsylvania 
were  repealed  in  1785.    Delaware  gave  a  charter  in  1786. 

The  confederacy  promised  itself  a  solid  foundation  for 
a  system  of  finance  from  a  duty  on  imports.  Through  the 
press,  Hamilton  now  pleads  for  vesting  congress  with  full 
power  of  r^nlating  trade ;  and  he  contrasts  the  '^  prospect  of 
a  number  of  petty  states,  jarring,  jealous,  and  perverse,  fiuctu- 
ating  and  unhappy  at  home,  weak  by  their  dissensions  in  the 
eyes  of  other  nations,"  with  the  ^^  noble  and  magnificent  per- 
spective of  a  great  federal  republic." 

•  Life  of  HorriB,  81. 

t  Ordinonoe  to  incorporate,  etc.    Journals  of  Congress,  iii.,  706,  707. 
X  GUpin,  106. 

*  From  the  narratiTO  of  Robert  Morris  in  Life  of  Morris,  90. 
I  Jones  &  Varick's  edition  of  Laws  of  New  York,  1789,  77. 
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It  ia  the  glory  of  New  York  that  ite  legislature  was  the 
first  to  impart  the  sEmction  of  a  state  to  the  great  conception 
of  a  federal  eonveation  to  frame  a  constitution  for  the  United 
States.  On  the  report  of  a  committee  of  which  Madison  waa 
the  head,  congress,  in  May  1782,  took  into  consideration  the 
desperate  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  comitry,  and  divided 
between  four  of  its  members  the  office  of  explaining  the  com- 
mon danger  to  every  state.*  At  the  reqnest  of  the  delegation 
which  repaired  to  the  North,  Clinton  convened  an  extra  ses- 
Bion  of  the  senate  and  assembly  of  New  Tork  at  Pouglikeepeie, 
where,  in  July,  they  received  from  the  committee  of  congress 
a  full  communication  f  "  on  the  neceeaity  of  providing  for  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war." 

The  legislature  had  been  in  session  for  a  week  when  Ham- 
ilton, who  for  a  few  montliB  filled  the  office  of  United  States 
receiver  of  revenue  for  his  state,  repaired  to  Poughkeepsig 
"  to  second  the  views  "  of  his  superior.  In  obedience  to  in- 
BtnictioTi'i,  he  strongly  represented  "  the  necessity  of  solid  ar- 
rangements of  finance;"  but  he  went  to  the  work  "without 
very  sanguine  expectations,"  for  he  believed  that,  "  whatever 
momentary  efEort  the  legislature  might  make,  very  little  would 
be  done  till  the  entire  change  of  the  present  system ; "  and, 
before  this  could  be  effected,  "mountains of  prejudice  and  par- 
ticular interest  were  to  be  levelled."  ^ 

On  the  nineteenth,  three  days  after  his  arrival,  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Schuyler,  his  father-in-law,  who  was  ever  constant  in 
support  of  a  national  system,  the  senate  resolved  itself  into 
"ft  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  nation,"  From 
its  deliberations  on  two  successive  days  a  series  of  resolntiona 
proceeded,  which,  as  all  agree,  Hamilton  drafted,  and  which, 
after  they  had  been  considered  by  paragraphs,  were  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  senate.  The  house  concurred  in  them  with- 
out amendment  and  with  equal  unanimity.  These  resolutions 
as  they  went  forth  from  the  legislature  find  in  the  pabhc  ex- 
perience "  the  strongest  reason  to  apprehend  from  a  continu- 
ance of  the  present  constitution  of  the  continental  government 
a  subversion  of  public  credit,"  and  a  danger  "  to  the  safety  and 

•  Joumila  of  Coagrega,  23  May  «nd  16  Bad  IS  July  1782, 

t  CliDton'i  mcuoge  of  1 1  July  1182.  {  HamiltoD,  i.,  286,  SBS. 
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independence  of  the  states."    They  repeat  the  words  of  the     ] 
Hartford  convention  and  of  Clinton,  that  the  radical  sonrce  of     • 
the  public  embarraBsments  had  been  the  want  of  sufficient    j 
power  in  congress,  particularly  the  power  of  providing  for 
itself  a  revenue,  which  could  not  be  obtained  by  partial  delib- 
erations of  the  separate  states.    For  these  reasons  the  legis- 
lature of  New  York  invite  congress  for  the  common  welfare 
'^  to  recommend  and  each  state  to  adopt  the  measure  of  as- 
sembling a  general  convention  of  the  states  specially  authorized 
to  revise  and  amend  the  confederation,  reserving  a  right  to  the 
lespectiye  legiBlatures  to  ratify  their  determinations."  •   These 
resolutions  the  governor  of  Kew  York  was  requested  to  trans- 
mit to  congress  and  to  the  executive  of  every  state. 

The  legislature  held  a  conference  with  Hamilton,  as  the 
receiver  of  revenue,  but  without  permanent  results ;  and  it  in- 
cluded him  "pretty  unanimously"  in  its  appointment  of  dele- 
gates to  congress  for  the  ensuing  year.  On  the  fourth  of 
August  the  resolutions  for  a  federal  convention  were  commu- 
nicated by  Clinton  without  a  word  of  remark  to  the  congress 
then  in  session.  There,  on  the  fifteenth,  they  were  referred 
to  a  grand  committee ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  that  con- 
gress proceeded  to  its  election. 

In  his  distress  for  money,  Morris  solicited  a  new  French 
loan  of  twenty  millions  of  livres.  The  demand  was  excessive : 
the  king,  however,  consented  to  a  loan  of  six  millions  for  the 
year  1783,  of  which  Franklin  immediately  received  one  tenth 
part  "  You  will  take  care,"  so  Vergennes  wrote  to  Luzerne, 
"  not  to  leave  them  any  hope  that  the  king  can  make  them 
further  advances  or  guarantee  for  them  new  loans  from  others ; " 
and  he  complained  that  the  United  States  did  not  give  suffi- 
cient proofs  of  their  readiness  to  create  the  means  for  meeting 
their  debts.t 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  December  the  French  auxiliary 
forces  in  the  United  States,  except  one  regiment  which  soon 
followed,  embarked  at  Boston  for  the  West  Indies.  The  affec- 
tions, the  gratitude,  the  sympathy,  the  hopes  of  America  fol- 
lowed the  French   officers  as  they  left  her  shores.    What 

*  MS.  copy  of  the  Journals  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  New  York  for  the 
seeskm  of  July  1782.  f  Vergennes  to  Luzerne,  21  December  1782. 
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boundless  eervicefl  tliey  had  rendered  in  die  eetabliaLment  of 
her  independence  I  What  creative  ideas  they  were  to  carry 
home !  How  did  they  in  later  wars  defy  death  in  all  climes, 
from  San  Domingo  to  Moseow  and  to  the  Nile,  always  ready 
to  bleed  for  their  beautiful  land,  often  yielding  np  their  lives 
for  liberty  I  Rochambeau,  who  was  received  with  special  honor 
by  Louis  XVI.,  through  a  happy  accident  escaped  the  perils  of 
the  revolution,  and  Uved  to  be  more  than  fourscore  yeaia  of 
age.  Viomenil,  his  second  in  command,  ■was  mortally  wounded 
while  defending  his  king  in  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries.  Do 
Grasse  died  before  a  new  war  brake  out.  For  more  than  fifty 
years  Lafayette — in  the  atates  general,  in  convention,  in  legis- 
lative assemblies,  at  the  head  of  armies,  in  exile,  in  cruel  and 
illegal  imprisonment,  in  retirement,  in  his  renewed  public  life, 
the  emancipator  of  slaves,  the  apostle  of  free  labor,  the  dearest 
guest  of  America — remained  to  hie  latest  hour  the  true  and 
the  ever  hopeful  representative  of  loyalty  to  the  caiise  of  lib- 
erty. The  Viscount  do  Noaillf=,  who  so  gladly  assisted  to 
build  in  America  the  home  of  human  freedom  for  comers  from 
all  nations,  was  destined  to  make  the  motion  which  in  one 
night  swept  from  his  own  country  feudal  privilege  and  per- 
sonal servitude.  The  young  Count  Ilenri  de  Sainf^Simon,  who 
during  his  four  campaigns  in  America  mused  on  the  never- 
ending  succession  of  sorrows  for  the  many,  devoted  himself  to 
the  reform  of  society,  government,  and  industry.  Dumas  aur- 
vived  long  enough  to  take  part  in  the  revolution  of  July 
1830.  Charles  Lameth,  in  the  states  general  and  constituent 
assembly,  proved  one  of  the  wisest  and  ablest  of  the  popular 
party,  truly  loving  liberty  and  hating  all  excesses  in  its  aam& 
Alexander  Lameth,  acting  with  the  third  estate  in  the  states 
general,  proposed  the  abolition  of  all  privileges,  the  enfran- 
chisement of  every  slave,  and  freedom  of  the  press ;  he  shared 
the  captivity  of  Lafayette  in  Oimiitz,  and  to  the  end  of  bis 
life  was  a  defender  of  constitutional  rights.  Custine  of  Metz, 
whose  brilliant  services  in  the  United  States  bad  won  for  him 
very  high  promotion,  represented  in  the  states  general  the  no- 
biHty  of  Lorraine,  and  insisted  on  a  declaration  of  Hie  rights 
of  man.  Of  the  Marquis  de  Chastellnx  "Washington  said: 
"  Never  have  I  parted  with  a  man  to  whom  my  aoiU  clave  more 
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sincerely."  *  HIb  philanthropic  zeal  for  ^^  the  greatest  good 
of  the  greatest  nnmber"  was  interrupted  only  by  an  early 
deatL 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  S^ndat,  a  grandson  of  the 
great  Montesqnien,  obtained  promotion  for  good  service  in 
America.  Nor  may  an  Amercan  fail  to  name  the  yonng  Prince 
de  Broglie,  thoogh  he  arriyed  too  late  to  take  paort  in  any  bat- 
tle. In  the  midday  of  life,  just  before  he  was  wantonly  sent 
to  the  guillotine,  he  said  to  his  child,  then  nine  years  old, 
afterward  the  self-sacrificing  minister,  who  kept  faith  with  the 
United  States  at  the  cost  of  popularity  and  place :  ^^My  son, 
theymay  rtriye  to  diaw  you  away  from  the  side  of  Uberty.by 
saying  to  you  that  it  took  the  life  of  your  father ;  never  be- 
lieve them,  and  remain  true  to  its  noble  cause." 

At  the  time  when  the  strength  which  came  from  the  pres- 
ence of  a  wealthy  and  generous  ally  was  departing,  the  ground 
ivas  shaking  beneath  the  feet  of  congress.  Pennsylvania,  the 
great  central  state,  in  two  memorials  offered  to  congress  the 
dilemma,  either  to  satisfy  its  creditors  in  that  state,  or  to  suffer 
them  to  be  paid  by  the  state  itself  out  of  its  contributions  to 
the  general  revenue.  The  first  was  impossible;  the  second 
wonld  dissolve  the  union.  Tet  it  was  with  extreme  diflSculty 
that  Kutledge,  Madison,  and  Hamilton,  a  committee  from  con- 
gress, prevailed  upon  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  to  desist 
for  the  time  from  appropriating  f mids  raised  for  the  conf ed- 
eration.  f 

The  system  for  revenue  by  duties  on  importations  seemed 
now  to  await  only  the  assent  of  Khode  Island.  That  common- 
wealth in  1781  gave  a  wavering  answer ;  and  then  instructed 
its  delegates  in  congress  to  uphold  state  sovereignty  and  in- 
dependence. On  the  first  of  November  1782  its  assembly 
unanimously  rejected  the  measure  for  three  reasons :  the  im- 
post would  bear  hardest  on  the  most  commercial  states,  par- 
ticularly upon  Rhode  Island ;  officers  unknown  to  the  constitu- 
tion would  be  introduced ;  a  revenue  for  the  expenditure  of 
which  congress  is  not  to  be  accountable  to  the  states  would 

♦  Sparks,  Tiii^  867. 

f  Gilpin,  199,  216,  224,  488;  Journals  of  Congress,  4  December  1782;  Min- 
ntes  of  Assembly  of  Pennsylyania  for  1782,  pp.  663,  676,  788. 
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roiiilor  that  body  independent  of  its  cooHtitnents,  and  would  be 
ri'piipmiit  to  the  liberty  of  the  United  States.  * 

'l"ho  necessity  of  the  consent  of  every  one  of  the  thirteen 
Ktiitiss  to  any  amendment  of  the  confederacy  gave  to  Rhode 
InluTid   a   control  over  the  destinies   of   America.     Against 
iU  obstinacy  the  confederation  -was  helpless.     The  reply  to     i 
iU  communication,  drafted  by  Hamilton,  deekred,  first :  that    \ 
tlio  duty  would  prove  a  charge  not  on  the  importing  6tate, 
brit  on  tlio  consumer;   nest,   that  no  government  can  esiat     , 
without   II   right   of   appointing  officers  for  those   purposes 
wiiich  proceed  from  and  centre  in  itself,  though  the  x>ower 
may  not  bo  oxpreasly  known  to  the  constitution ;  lastly,  the 
imiMwt  is  a  measure  of  neceseitj',  "and,  if  not  within  the 
ItitLor,  iH  witliJQ  the  Bpirit  of  the  confederation,"  f 

Thu  growing  discontent  of  the  army,  the  clamor  of  public 
cruditore,  the  enormoua  deficit  in  tJie  revenue,  were  invindbls 
argil  I  urn  t,s  for  a  plan  which  promised  relief.  Congress  hav- 
ing no  resource  except  persuafiion,  three  of  ita  members  would 
liavo  borne  its  letter  to  Rhode  Island  but  for  intelligence  from 
Virginia.  J 

In  the  legislature  of  that  state,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  wait^ 
ing  till  the  business  of  the  session  was  nearly  over  and  the 
house  very  thin,  *  proposed  to  the  assembly  to  withdraw  its 
assent  to  the  federal  impost ;  and  the  repeal  was  carried  in  the 
house  on  tlie  sixth,  in  the  senate  on  the  seventh  of  December,  | 
without  a  negative.  The  reasons  for  the  act,  as  recited  in  its 
preamble,  were :  "  The  permitting  any  power  other  than  the 
general  assembly  of  this  commonwealth  to  levy  duties  or  taxes 
upon  the  citizens  of  this  state  within  the  same  ia  injurious  to 
its  sovereignty,  may  prove  destructive  of  the  rights  and  liberty 
of  the  people,  and,  so  f ar  aa  congress  may  exercise  the  same, 
is  contravening  the  spirit  of  the  confederation."  ^ 

Far-flighted  members  of  congreae  prognosticated  the  most 
pernicious  effects  on  the  character,  interests,  and  duration  of 

*  Rerards  of  Rhode  laUnd,  ii.,  4BT,  612,  383,  683,  684. 

t  JouniaU  or  CongreM,  l».,  200.       ,  J  Gilpin,  488,  238;  Elliot,  17. 

'  GoFcmor  B.  BiirisoD  to  W&Bhiagton,  31  March  1783. 

I  Pitpere  of  Old  CongreBS,  voL  Ur.    Jouniats  ol  House  of  Dctcgntcs,  SS-SS, 

^  neaiDg,  li.,  171. 
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the  confederacy.  The  broad  Ime  of  party  division  was  clearly 
drawn.  The  contest  was  between  the  existing  leagae  of  stat^ 
and  a  republic  of  nnited  states ;  between  ^^  state  soTereignty  "  * 
and  a  ^consolidated  nnion;"t  between  ^^ state  politics  and 
continental  politics ; "  X  between  the  fear  of  ^^  the  centripetal " 
and  the  fear  of  ^^the  centrifugal  force"  in  the  flystem.^  Yir- 
ginia  made  itself  the  battle-gronnd  on  which  for  the  next  six 
years  the  warring  opinions  were  to  meet.  During  all  that  time 
Washington  and  Madison  led  the  striving  for  a  more  perfect 
nnion;  Richard  Henry  Lee,  at  present  sustained  by  the  l^is- 
latnre  of  Yiiginia,  was  the  persistent  champion  of  separatism 
and  the  sovereignty  of  each  state. 

How  beneficent  was  the  anthority  of  the  union  appeared  at 
this  time  from  a  shining  example.  To  quell  the  wild  strife 
which  had  grown  out  of  the  daim  of  Connecticut  to  lands 
within  the  charter  boundary  of  Pennsylvania,  five  commission- 
ers appointed  by  congress  opened  their  court  at  Trenton.  "  The 
ca£e  was  well  argued  by  learned  counsel  on  both  sides/'  and, 
after  a  session  of  more  than  six  weeks,  the  court  pronounced  || 
their  unanimous  opinion,  that  the  jurisdiction  and  pre-emp- 
tion of  the  lands  in  controversy  did  of  right  belong  to  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania.  The  judgment  was  approved  by  con-  n 
gress ;  and  the  parties  in  the  litigation  gave  the  example  of  ' 
submission  to  this  first  settlement  of  a  controversy  between 
states  by  the  decree  of  a  court  established  by  the  United  States. 

*  William  Gordon  to  A.  Lee.    Lee*s  Life  of  Arthur  Lee,  ii.,  291. 
f  Lafayette  in  Diplomatic  Ck)rrcspondcnoe,  x.,  41. 
X  Hanodlton,  L,  866. 

*  Speech  of  Wilson,  28  Janoary  1783,  in  Gilpin,  290;  Elliot,  84.    The  same 
figure  was  nsed  bj  Hamilton  to  Washington,  24  March  1788.    Hamilton,  i.,  848. 

I  Joomals  of  Congress,  80  December  1782. 
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AMEBIOA   AUD  OBSAT   BBITAm. 

1T83-1783. 

The  king  of  Franca  heard  from  Vergennes,  with  enrprise 
and  resentment,  that  the  American  deputies  had  signed  their 
treaty  of  peace ;  *  Marie  Antoinette  was  conciliated  by  the 
asfiiiraTiee  that  "  they  liad  obtained  for  their  constituents  the 
most  advantageous  conditione."  "  The  English  buy  the  peace 
rather  than  make  it,"  wrote  Vergennea  to  his  subaltern  in  Lon- 
don ;  their  "  concessionfl  as  to  boundaries,  the  fisheries,  and  the 
loyalists,  exceed  everything  that  I  had  thought  po8Bible."t 
"  The  treaty  with  America,"  auBwered  Kayneval,  "  appears  to 
me  hke  a  dream."  :f  Kaunitz  *  and  his  emperor  |  mcx:ked  at 
its  articles. 

King  George  of  England  waa  mastered  by  a  consimmig 
grief  for  the  loss  of  America,  and  knew  no  ease  of  mind  by 
day  or  by  night.  When,  on  the  fifth  of  December,  in  Mb 
speech  at  the  opening  of  parliament,  he  came  to  read  that  he 
had  offered  to  declare  the  colonies  of  America  free  and  inde- 
pendent states,  his  manner  was  constrained  ■*■  and  his  voice 
fell.  To  wound  him  least,  Shelbume  in  the  house  of  lords, 
confining  himself  to  the  language  of  the  speech  from  the  throne, 

*  Count  Mcrcj'a  report  from  Paris,  6  December  1783.  US.  from  Tiennft 
arcbivca.  f  Vorgcones  to  Raynernl,  4  December  1762.     MS. 

t  Rajneval  to  Vergennea,  12  December  1782.     MS. 

"  Eaunitz's  note  ot  22  December  1782,  written  on  the  cmpcror'i  oopf  of  tlia 
Bpeech  of  the  king  of  England  at  the  opening  of  parllameDt.     MS. 

I  Aatograph  memorandum  of  Joseph.  US.  Joseph  U.  und  Leopold  von 
Toscans.     Ihr  Briefwcchscl  tod  1781  bis  1790,  i.,  I4R. 

"  RayneTftl  to  Vci'seonea,  12  December  1782.    US. 
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represented  the  offer  of  independence  to  America  as  contingent 
on  peace  with  France.  To  a  qnestion  from  Fox  on  the  follow- 
ing night  in  the  other  honse,  Pitt,  with  unfaltering  conrage,  an- 
swered that  the  recognition  was  nnqualified  and  irrevocable. 

During  the  Christmas  holidays  the  negotiations  for  a  gen- 
eral peace  were  pursued  with  equal  diligence  and  moderation 
by  Yergennes  and  Shelbume ;  and  France  made  sacrifices  of 
its  own  to  induce  Spain  to  forego  the  recovery  of  Gibraltar 
and  assent  to  terms  which  in  all  other  respects  were  most  gen- 
erous. The  ^Netherlands,  though  their  definitive  peace  was 
delayed,  agreed  in  the  suspension  of  arms.  Franklin  shrewdly 
and  truly  observed  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  nations  then 
possessing  the  West  India  islands  to  let  them  govern  them- 
selves as  neutral  powers,  open  to  the  commerce  of  aU,  the  prof- 
its of  the  present  monopolies  being  by  no  means  equivalent 
to  the  expense  of  maintaining  them  ;*  but  the  old  system  was 
preserved.  Conquests  were  restored,  and  England  felt  it  to 
be  no  wound  to  her  dignity  to  give  back  an  unimportant  island 
which  she  had  wrested  from  the  house  of  Bourbon  in  a  for- 
mer war.  The  East  Indian  allies  of  France,  of  whom  the  fore- 
most was  Tippoo  Saib,  the  son  and  successor  of  Hyder  Ali, 
were  invited  to  join  in  the  peace.  France  recovered  St  Pierre 
and  Miquelon  and  her  old  share  in  the  fisheries  of  Newfound- 
land ;  Spain  retained  Minorca,  and,  what  was  of  the  greatest 
moment  for  the  United  States,  both  the  Floridas,  which  she 
certainly  would  find  a  burden.  Treaties  of  commerce  between 
Great  Britain  and  each  of  the  two  Bourbon  kingdoms  were  to 
be  made  within  two  years. 

"WTien,  on  the  twentieth  of  January,  these  preliminaries 
were  signed  by  the  respective  plenipotentiaries,  John  Adams 
and  Benjamin  Franklin,  on  the  summons  of  Yergennes,  were 
present,  and  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  acceded  to  the 
declaration  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  The  provisional 
treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  ITnited  States  was  held 
to  take  effect  from  that  day. 

"  At  last,"  wrote  Yergennes  to  Rayneval,  as  soon  as  the 
meeting  was  over,  "we  are  about  to  breathe  under  the  shadow 
of  x>eaee.    Let  us  take  care  to  make  it  a  solid  one ;  may  the 

*  Diplomatic  Correspondenoe,  it.,  69. 
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name  of  war  l)e  forgotten  forever."  *  In  a  letter  to  Slielbame 
on  that  same  day  he  expressed  the  confident  hope  that  all 
ancient  distrust  would  be  removed;  and  8helbume  replied: 
"  The  liberal  spirit  and  good  faith  wliicb  have  governed  our 
negotiations  leave  no  room  to  fear  for  the  fnture  either  di»- 
tnist  or  jealousy."  +  King  George  dwelt  with  Rayneval  on 
the  cordial  understanding  which  he  desired  to  eetablieh  with 
Louis  XVI.  "  I  wish,"  eaid  he,  "  never  again  to  have  a  war 
vntW  France  ;  we  have  had  a  first  division  of  Poland  ;  there 
must  not  be  a  second."  % 

So  came  the  peace  which  recogoiBcd  the  right  of  a  com- 
monwealth of  Europeans  outside  of  Europe,  occupying  a  con- 
tinental territory  within  the  temperate  zone ;  remote  from 
foreign  interference ;  needing  no  standing  armies ;  with  eveiy 
augury  of  a  rapid  growth ;  and  sure  of  exercising  the  most 
quickening  and  widest  influence  on  pohtical  ideas,  "  to  assume 
an  equal  station  among  the  powers  of  the  earth." 

The  restoration  of  intercourse  with  America  pressed  for 
instant  consideration.  Burke  was  of  opinion  that  the  naviga- 
tion act  should  be  completely  revised ;  Shelbume  and  his  col- 
leagues, aware  that  no  paltry  regulation  wonld  now  succeed, 
were  indefatigable  in  digesting  a  great  and  extensive  system 
of  trade,  and  sought,  by  the  emancipation  of  commerce,  to 
bring  about  with  the  Americans  a  family  friendship  more 
beneficial  to  England  than  their  former  dependence.*  To 
promote  this  end,  on  the  evening  of  the  eleventh  of  Februaiy, 
"William  Pitt,  with  the  permission  of  the  king,  repaired  to 
Charles  James  Fox  and  invited  him  to  join  the  ministiy  of 
Shelbume.  The  only  good  course  for  Fox  was  to  take  the 
hand  which  the  young  statesman  offered  j  but  he  put  aside 
the  overture  with  coldness,  if  not  with  disdain,  chooedng  a 
desperate  alliance  with  those  whoso  conduct  he  had  pretended 
to  detest,  and  whose  principles  it  was  in  later  years  his  redeem- 
ing  glory  to  have  opposed. 

*  Tcrgennes  ta  Rayneval,  20  Jannaty  1 783.    HS. 

f  Tergennes  to  Shell)unie,  20  January  17S3  ;   Sbelbume  to  TergcnnM,   84 
January  1783.     LaDBdoime  House  USS. 

t  Bajnersl  to  TcrgcDucs,  24  and  28  January  1783.    US. 
'  Price  in  Lce'a  Life  of  Arthur  Lee,  IL,  349. 
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Pending  the  n^otiations  with  France  and  Spain,  Fox  and 
Lord  North  remained  quiet,  from  the  desire  to  throw  the 
undivided  responsibility  for  the  peace  on  Lord  Shelbnme; 
bat  when  on  the  seventeenth  of  February,  in  a  honse  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  members,  the  treaties  with  the  United  States 
and  with  both  branches  of  the  Bonrbons  were  laid  before  par- 
liament, and  an  address  of  approval,  promising  a  liberal  revi- 
sion of  commercial  law,  was  moved,  the  long-pent-np  passions 
raged  without  restraint.  'So  sooner  had  William  Wilberf  orce, 
with  grace  and  good  feeling,  seconded  the  motion  and  in  the 
tannest  langoage  assured  to  the  loyal  refugees  compensation 
for  their  losses,  than  Lord  John  Cavendish,  the  nearest  friend 
of  Fox,  condemned  the  peace,  though  supporting  its  condi- 
tions. Lord  Il'orth  then  pronounced  against  it  a  most  elabo- 
rate, uncandid,  and  factious  invective.  He  would  have  de- 
prived the  United  States  of  access  to  the  upper  lakes;  he 
would  have  retained  for  Canada  the  country  north  and  north- 
west of  the  Ohio ;  and,  bad  as  is  a  possession  which  gives  no 
advantage  but  powers  of  annoyance,  he  would  have  kept  east 
Florida  as  well  as  the  Bahamas,  so  as  to  compel  the  ships  of 
America,  in  passing  through  the  Florida  channel,  to  run  the 
gauntlet  between  British  posts.  lie  would  have  had  no  peace 
without  the  reinstatement  of  the  loyalists,  nor  without  securing 
independence  to  the  savage  allies  of  Great  Britain.  He  enu- 
merated one  by  one  the  posts  in  the  West  which  by  the  treaty 
feU  to  America,  dwelt  on  the  cost  of  their  construction  and 
on  their  importance  to  the  fur-trade,  and  foreshadowed  the 
policy  of  delaying  their  surrender.  He  not  only  censured  the 
grant  to  the  Americans  of  a  right  to  fish  on  the  coast  of  Kova 
Scotia,  but  spoke  as  if  they  derived  from  Great  Britain  the 
right  to  fish  on  the  banks  in  the  sea  which  are  the  exclusive 
property  of  no  one.  At  the  side  of  Lord  North  stood  Edmund 
Burke,  with  hotter  zeal  as  a  partisan,  though  with  better  inten- 
tions toward  America.  Pitt  answered  every  objection  to  the 
treaty ;  but,  after  a  debate  of  twelve  hours,  the  ministry  on 
the  division  found  themselves  in  a  minority  of  sixteen. 

On  the  same  evening,  to  a  larger  number  of  peers  than  had 
met  in  their  house  since  the  accession  of  George  III.,  Carlisle, 
the  unsuccessful  commissioner  of  1778,  Keppel,  the  inglorious 


"  TI,n  ^  J  ueieeted  for  wanton  cnielh- 
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is  the  Engliah.  Sitaated  as  we  are  between  the  Old  World  and 
the  'NeWf  and  between  southern  and  northern  Europe,  all  that 
we  onght  to  covet  is  equality  and  free-trade.  With  more  in- 
dustry, with  more  enterprise,  with  more  capital  than  any 
trading  nation  upon  earth,  it  ought  to  be  our  constant  cry. 
Let  every  market  be  open ;  let  us  meet  our  rivals  fairly  and 
ask  no  more,  telling  the  Americans  that  we  desire  to  live  with 
them  in  communion  of  benefits  and  in  sincerily  of  friend- 
ship." * 

At  near  half-past  four  in  the  morning  the  majority  of  the 
lords  for  the  mimstiy  ^  only  thirteen. 

On  the  twenty-first,  resolutions  censuring  them  were  offered 
in  the  house  of  commons.  In  the  former  debate.  Fox  had 
excused  the  change  in  his  relations  to  Lord  North  by  the  plea 
that  his  friendships  were  perpetual,  his  enmities  placable; 
keeping  out  of  sight  that  political  principles  may  not  be  sacri- 
ficed to  personal  reconciliations,  he  now  proclaimed  and  justi- 
fied their  coalition.  "  Their  coalition,"  replied  Pitt,  "  origi- 
nated rather  in  an  inclination  to  force  the  earl  of  Shelbume 
from  the  treasury  than  in  any  real  conviction  that  ministers 
deserve  censure  for  the  concessions  they  have  made,  f  What- 
ever appears  dishonorable  or  inadequate  in  the  peace  on  your 
table  is  strictly  chargeable  to  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  rib- 
bon," Lord  North,  "whose  profusion  of  the  public  money, 
whose  notorious  temerity  and  obstinacy  in  prosecuting  the 
war  which  originated  in  his  pernicious  and  oppressive  policy, 
and  whose  utter  incapacity  to  fill  the  station  he  occupied,  ren- 
dered peace  of  any  description  indispensable  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  state.  The  triumph  of  party  shall  never  induce  me 
to  call  the  abandonment  of  former  principles  a  forgetting  of 
ancient  prejudices,  or  to  pass  an  amnesty  upon  measures  which 
have  brought  my  country  almost  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  I  will 
never  engage  in  political  enmities  without  a  public  cause ;  I 
will  never  forego  such  enmities  without  the  public  approba- 
tion. High  situation  and  great  influence  I  am  solicitous  to 
possess,  whenever  they  can  be  acquired  with  dignity.  I  relin- 
quish item  the  moment  any  duty  to  my  country,  my  character, 
or  my  friends,  renders  such  a  sacrifice  indispensable.    I  look 

♦  Almon's  Parliamentary  Register,  xxviii.,  67, 68.  f  ^^^'t  ^^^-i  ^*^' 
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to  tlie  independent  port  of  the  house  and  to  the  public  at  Urge 
for  that  acquittal  from  blame  to  which  my  innocence  entitles 
me.  My  earliest  impreesions  were  in  favor  of  the  noblest  and 
most  disinterested  modes  of  Ferving  the  pubhc.  These  im- 
pressions I  will  cherish  as  a  legacy  infinitely  more  valuable 
tlian  the  greatest  inheritance.  You  may  take  from  me  the 
privileges  and  emoluments  of  place,  but  you  cannot,  yon  shall 
not,  take  from  me  those  habitual  regards  for  the  prosperity  of 
Great  Britain  which  constitute  the  honor,  the  happiness,  tho 
pride  of  my  life.  With  this  consolation,  the  loss  of  power 
and  the  loss  of  fortune,  though  I  affect  not  to  despise,  I  hope 
I  shall  80on  be  able  to  forget.  I  praise  Fortune  when  con- 
stant ;  if  she  strikea  her  swift  wing,  I  resign  her  gifta  and  eeok 
upright,  uuportioned  poverty."  * 

The  eloquence  of  Pitt,  his  wise  conduct,  and  the  pnrity  of  his 
morals,  gained  him  the  confidence  to  which  Fox  vainly  aspired-t 

A  majority  of  Beventeon  appearing  against  Shelbume,  he 
resigDod  on  the  twenty-fourth ;  nnrt  by  bis  advice  the  king  on 
the  same  day  offered  to  Pitt,  though  not  yet  twenty-four  years 
old,  the  treasury,  with  power  to  form  an  administration  and 
with  every  assurance  of  support.  But  the  young  statesman, 
obeying  aUke  the  dictates  of  prudence  and  the  custom  of  the 
British  constitution,  would  not  accept  office  without  a  majority 
in  the  bouse  of  commons  ;  and  on  the  twenty-seventh,  finding 
that  such  a  majority  could  not  be  obtained  but  by  the  aid,  or 
at  least  tlie  neutrality,  of  Lord  North,  lie  refused  the  splendid 
offer,  unalterably  firm  alike  against  the  entreaties  and  the  re- 
proaches of  the  king.  Tliis  moderation  in  a  young  man,  pant^ 
ing  with  ambition  and  conscious  of  his  powers,  added  new 
lustre  to  his  fame. 

"While  tho  imperfect  agreement  between  the  members  of 
the  coalition  delayed  the  formation  of  a  ministry,  on  the  third 
of  March,  Pitt,  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  presented  a  bill 
framed  after  the  liberal  principles  of  Shelbume.  J  Its  pream- 
ble, which  rightly  described  the  Americans  as  aliens,  declared 

•  Almon,  iiTi.,  311,  352 ;  Llto  of  RomLllj,  i.,  206. 
f  Uousticr  to  Vcrgennos,  1  March  1TS3.    US. 
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^  it  highly  expedient  that  the  interconrse  between  Great 
Siitain  and  the  United  States  shonld  be  established  on  the 
most  enlarged  principles  of  reciprocal  benefit ;"  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, not  only  were  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  to  be  opened 
to  them  on  the  same  terms  as  to  other  sovereign  states,  bnt, 
alone  of  the  foreign  world,  their  ships  and  vessels,  laden  with 
the  prodnoe  or  mannfactores  of  their  own  coontiy,  might  as  of 
old  enter  all  British  ports  in  America,  paying  no  other  duties 
than  those  imposed  on  British  vessels. 

On  the  seventh  Eden  objected,  saying :  ^^  The  bill  will  in- 
troduce a  total  revolution  in  our  commercial  system.  Beci- 
procity  with  the  United  States  is  nearly  impracticable,  from 
their  provincial  constitutions.  The  plan  is  utterly  improper, 
for  it  completely  repeals  the  navigation  act  The  American 
states  lie  so  contiguous  to  our  West  Indian  islands,  they  will 
supply  them  with  provisions  to  the  rain  of  the  provision  trade 
with  Ireland.  We  shall  lose  the  carrying  trade,  for  the  Ameri- 
cans are  to  be  permitted  under  this  bill  to  bring  West  Indian 
commodities  to  Europe.  The  Americans  on  their  return  from 
our  ports  may  export  our  manufacturing  tools,  and,  our  artifi- 
cers emigrating  at  the  same  time,  we  shall  see  our  manufac- 
tures transplanted  to  America.  Nothing  more  should  be  done 
than  to  repeal  the  prohibitory  acts  and  vest  the  king  in  coun- 
cil with  powers  for  six  months  to  suspend  such  laws  as  stand 
in  the  way  of  an  amicable  intercourse." 

Pitt  agreed  that  ^^  the  bill  was  most  complicated  in  its  nar 
ture  and  most  extensive  in  its  consequences,"  *  and,  giving  it 
but  faint  support,  he  solicited  the  assistance  and  the  informa- 
tion of  every  one  present  to  mould  it,  so  that  it  might  prove 
most  useful  at  home  and  most  acceptable  in  America.  ^^  While 
there  is  an  immense  extent  of  unoccupied  territory  to  attract 
the  inhabitants  to  agriculture,"  said  Edmund  Burke,  "  they 
will  not  be  able  to  rival  us  in  manufactures.  Do  not  treat 
them  as  aliens.  Let  all  prohibitory  acts  be  repealed,  and  leave 
the  Americans  in  every  respect  as  they  were  before  in  point  of 
trade."  The  clause  authorizing  direct  intercourse  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  West  India  islands  was  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  report  to  the  houscf 

*  Almon,  zzyL,  48f .  f  Almon,  zxri.,  608. 
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Eeforo  the  bill  was  tliscussed  again,  the  coalition,  after 
long  delays  caused  by  almost  fatal  disseiiBions  among  them- 
selves, had  been  installed.  In  pursuit  of  an  aacendeiiey  in  the 
cabinet,  Lord  North  plumed  himself  on  having  ever  been  a 
couBistent  whig ;  believing  that "'  the  appearance  of  power  waa 
all  that  a  king  of  Enghmd  could  have ; "  *  and  insisting  that 
during  all  his  ministiy  "  he  had  never  attributed  to  the  crown 
any  other  prerogative  than  it  was  acknowledged  to  possess  by 
every  sound  whig  and  by  all  those  authors  who  had  written  on 
the  side  of  liberty."  f  But  he  betrayed  hia  friends  by  con- 
tenting liimself  with  a  subordinate  office  in  a  cabinet  in 
which  there  would  always  be  a  majority  against  him,  and, 
while  Fox  seized  on  the  lead,  the  nominal  cbieftainsbip  waa 
left  to  the  duke  of  Portland,  who  had  neither  capacity  for 
business,  nor  activity,  nor  power  as  a  speaker,  nor  knowledge 
of  liberal  principles. 

The  necessity  of  accepting  a  ministry  so  composed  drovs 
the  king  to  the  verge  of  maihicss.  Ho  sorrowed  over  "  the 
most  profligate  age ; "  "  the  most  unnatural  coalition ; "  ^  and 
he  was  heard  to  use  "  strong  expressions  of  personal  abhorrence 
of  Lord  North,  whom  he  charged  with  treachery  and  ingrati- 
tude of  the  blackest  natm«."  *  "  TV^ait  till  you  see  the  end,"  | 
said  the  king  to  the  representative  of  France  at  the  next 
levee ;  and  Fox  knew  that  the  chances  in  the  game  were 
against  him,  as  he  called  to  mind  that  he  had  sought  in  vain 
the  support  of  Pitt ;  had  defied  the  king ;  and  had  joined  him- 
self to  colleagues  whom  he  had  taught  liberal  Englishmen  to 
despise,  and  whom  he  himself  could  not  trust. 

In  the  slowly  advancing  changes  of  the  British  constitution, 
the  old  whig  party,  as  first  conceived  by  Shaftesbury  and 
Locke  to  resist  the  democratic  revolution  in  England  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  claim  of  arbitrary  sovereignty  by  the  Stuarta 
on  the  other,  was  near  its  end.  The  time  was  coming  for  the 
people  to  share  in  power.  For  the  rest  of  his  life,  Fox  battled 
for  the  reform  of  the  house  of  commons,  so  that  it  became  the 
rallying  cry  of  the  liberal  party  in  England.     A  ministry  di- 

•  RuMcll'a  llomoriaU  of  Charles  Jamei  Foi,  ii.,  88.      f  AJaion,  iitI.,  365. 
t  The  king  to  Sbclburne,  22  Februaiy  17S3.    itS.       '  ilemonala  of  Foi,  ii.,  S40. 
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Tided  within  itself  by  irreconcilable  opinions,  detested  by  the 
king,  confronted  by  a  strong  and  watchful  and  cantions  oppo- 
sition, was  forced  to  follow  the  line  of  precedents.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  commercial  relations  to  be  established  with  the 
United  States  had  belonged  to  the  treasory ;  it  was  at  once 
bronght  by  Fox  within  his  department,  although,  £rom  his 
ignorance  of  political  economy,  he  could  have  neither  firm 
convictions  nor  a  consistent  policy.  He  was  not,  indeed,  with- 
out  glimpses  of  the  benefit  of  Uberty  in  trade.  To  him  it  was 
a  pr^ble^ow  far  the  act  of  navigation  had  ever  been  nsefol, 
and  what  ought  to  be  its  fate  ;  *  but  the  bill  in  which  the  late 
ministry  had  begun  to  apply  the  principle  of  free  commerce 
with  Ajnerica  he  utterly  condemned,  "  not,"  as  he  said,  "  from 
animosity  toward  Shelbume,  but  because  great  injury  often 
came  from  reducing  commercial  theories  to  practice."  More 
over,  the  house  of  commons  would  insist  on  much  deliberation 
and  very  much  inquiry  before  it  would  sacrifice  the  navigation 
act  to  the  circumstances  of  the  present  crisis.f 

In  judging  his  conduct,  it  must  be  considered  that  the 
changes  in  the  opinion  of  a  people  come  from  the  slow  evolu- 
tion of  thought  in  the  public  mind.  One  of  the  poets  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  flush  of  youth,  had  prophesied : 

"  The  time  shall  come  when,  free  as  seas  or  wind. 
Unbounded  Thames  shall  flow  for  all  mankind, 
Whole  nations  enter  with  each  swelling  tide. 
And  seas  but  join  the  regions  they  divide." 
More  than  half  a  century  must  pass  away  before  the  prophecy 
will  come  true  by  the  efforts  of  statesmen,  who,  had  Fox  lived 
in  their  time,  might  have  shared  their  indecision. 

The  coalition  cabinet  at  its  first  meeting  agreed  to  yield  no 
part  of  the  navigation  act, :{:  and,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  to  put 
off  the  bill  before  parliament  relating  to  commerce  with  Amer- 
ica "  till  some  progress  should  be  made  in  a  negotiation  with 
the  American  commissioners  at  Paris."  Thither  without  delay 
Fox  sent,  as  minister  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  David  Hart- 
ley, a  friend  of  Franklin  and  a  well-wisher  to  the  United  States. 

*  Moustier  to  Vergennes,  11  April  1 783.    MS. 

t  Fox  to  Hartley,  10  June  1788.    MS. 
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The  avowed  liberal  opinions  of  Ilartley  roiaittg  distrust. 
Lord  Sheffield,  a  Btipporter  of  tlie  imoislry,  and,  on  trade  with 
America,  tlio  master  anthoritj  of  that  day  for  parliament,  im- 
mediately Bouoded  an  alarm.  "  Let  tlie  ministers  know,"  said 
he  on  the  fifteenth,  in  the  house  of  lords,  "the  country  is  as 
tenacious  of  the  principle  of  the  navigation  act  as  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  Magna  Charta.  They  must  not  allow  America  to  take 
British  colonial  produce  to  porta  in  Europe,  They  most  re- 
eerve  to  our  remaining  dominions  the  exclusive  trade  to  the 
West  India  islands  ;  otherwise,  the  only  use  of  tliem  will  be 
lost.  If  we  permit  any  state  to  trade  with  our  islands  or  to 
carry  into  this  country  any  produce  but  ita  own,  we  desert  the 
navigation  act  and  sacrifice  the  marine  of  England.  The  peace 
is  in  comparison  a  trifling  object,"  *  But  there  was  no  need 
of  fear  lest  Fox  should  yield  too  much.  In  his  instructions  to 
Hartley,  he  was  for  taking  the  lion's  share,  as  Vergennea  truly 
said.f  He  proposed  that  the  manufactures  of  the  thirteen 
states  should  as  a  matter  of  course  be  excluded  from  Great 
Britain,  but  that  British  manufactures  should  be  admitted 
everywhere  in  the  United  States.  While  America  was  de- 
pendent, parliament  had  taxed  importations  of  its  produce, 
but  British  ships  and  manufactures  entered  the  colonies  free  of 
duty,  "  The  tnie  object  of  the  treaty  in  this  business,"  so  Fox 
enforced  his  plan,  "  is  the  mutual  admission  of  ships  and  mei^ 
ehandiso  free  from  any  new  duty  or  imposition;"}  that  is, 
the  Americans  on  their  side  should  leave  the  British  navigation 
act  in  full  force  and  renounce  all  right  to  establish  an  act  of 
navigation  of  their  own  ;  should  continue  to  pay  duties  in  the 
British  ports  on  their  own  produce  ;  and  receive  in  their  own 
ports  British  produce  and  manufactures  duty  free.  One  sab- 
■ject  appealed  successfully  to  the  generous  side  of  his  nature. 
To  the  earnest  wish  of  Jay  that  British  ships  should  have  no 
riglit  under  the  convention  to  carry  into  the  states  any  slaves 
from  any  part  of  the  world,  it  being  the  intention  of  the 
United  States  entirely  to  prohibit  their  importation,*  Fox 
answered  promptly :  "  If  that  be  their  policy,  it  never  can  be 
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competent  to  ns  to  difipnte  with  them  their  own  regolations."  * 
In  like  spirit,  to  formal  complaints  that  Carleton,  ^4n  the  face 
of  the  treaty,  persisted  in  sending  off  negroes  by  hundreds," 
Fox  made  answer :  "  To  have  restored  negroes  whom  we  in- 
vited, seduced  if  you  will,  under  a  promise  of  liberty,  to  the 
tyranny  and  possibly  to  the  vengeance  of  their  former  masters, 
would  have  been  such  an  act  as  scarce  any  orders  from  his 
employers  (and  no  such  orders  exist)  could  have  induced  a 
man  of  honor  to  execute."  f 

The  dignity  and  interests  of  the  republic  were  safe,  for 
they  were  confided  to  Adams,  Franklin,  and  Jay.  In  America 
there  existed  as  yet  no  system  of  restrictions ;  and  congress 
had  not  power  to  protect  shipping  or  establish  a  custom-house. 
The  states  as  dependencies  had  been  so  severely  and  so  wan- 
tonly cramped  by  British  navigation  acts,  and  for  more  than  a 
century  had  so  steadily  resisted  them,  that  the  desire  of  abso- 
lute freedom  of  commerce  had  become  a  part  of  their  nature. 
The  American  commissioners  were  veiy  much  pleased  with 
the  trade-bill  of  Pitt,  and  with  the  principles  expressed  in  its 
preamble ;  the  debates  upon  it  in  parliament  awakened  their 
distrust.  They  were  ready  for  any  event,  having  but  the  one 
simple  and  invariable  policy  of  reciprocity.  Their  choice  and 
their  offer  was  mutual  unconditional  free  trade ;  but,  however 
narrow  might  be  the  limits  which  England  should  impose,  they 
were  resolved  to  insist  on  like  for  like.  X  The  British  commis- 
sioner was  himseK  in  favor  of  the  largest  liberty  for  commerce, 
but  he  was  reproved  by  Fox  for  transmitting  a  proposition  not 
authorized  by  his  instructions. 

A  debate  in  the  house  of  lords  on  the  sixth  of  May  revealed 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  conviction  was  spreading  that 
America  had  no  power  to  adopt  measures  of  defensive  legisla- 
tion. There  were  many  who  considered  the  United  States  as 
having  no  government  at  all,  and  there  were  some  who  looked 
for  the  early  dissolution  of  the  governments  even  of  the  sepa- 
rate states.  Lord  WaJsingham,  accordingly,  proposed  that  the 
law  for  admitting  American  ships  should  apply  not  merely  to 
the  ships  of  the  United  States,  but  to  ships  belonging  to  any 

♦  Fox  to  Hartley,  10  June  1783.    MS.  f  Fox  to  Hartley,  9  August  1788. 
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one  of  tlie  states  and  to  any  abip  or  vessel  belonging  to  any  of 
the  inhabitants  thereof.  He  was  supported  by  Tbnrlow,  who 
said :  *'  I  hare  read  an  account  which  stated  the  government  of 
America  to  be  totally  nnsettled,  and  that  each  province  seemed 
intent  on  estabhahing  a  distinct,  independent,  eovereign  state. 
If  this  is  really  the  case,  the  amendment  will  be  highly  neces- 
sary and  proper."*  The  amendment  was  dropped;  and  the 
bill  under  diseusaion,  in  its  finaJ  shape,  repealed  prohibitory 
acts  made  during  tho  war,  removed  the  formalitiea  which  at- 
tended the  admission  of  ships  from  the  colonies  during  their 
state  of  dependency,  and  for  a  hmited  time  left  the  power  of 
regulating  commerce  with  America  to  the  king  in  counciL 

Immediately  the  proclamation  of  an  order  in  council  of 
the  second  of  July  confined  tJie  trade  between  the  American 
states  and  the  British  West  India  islands  to  British-bnilt  ships 
owned  and  navigated  "  by  British  eubjeeta."  "  Undoubtedly," 
wrote  the  king,  "the  Americans  cannot  expect  nor  ever  will 
receive  any  favor  from  n!e."f  To  an  Amerienn,  Vox  said: 
"  For  myself,  I  have  no  objection  to  opening  the  West  India 
trade  to  the  Americans,  but  there  arc  many  parties  to  please. "J 

The  blow  fell  heavily  on  America,  and  compelled  a  read- 
justment of  its  industry.  Ships  tad  been  its  great  manufac- 
ture for  exportation.  For  nicety  of  workmanship,  the  palm 
was  awarded  to  Philadelphia,  but  nowhere  could  they  be  built 
60  cheaply  as  at  Boston.  More  than  one  third  of  the  tonnage 
employed  in  British  commerce  before  the  war  was  of  Ameri- 
can construction.  Britain  renounced  this  resource.  The  con- 
tinent and  West  India  islands  had  prospered  by  the  convenient 
interchange  of  their  produce ;  the  trade  between  nearest  and 
friendliest  neighbors  was  forbidden,  till  England  should  find 
out  that  she  was  waging  war  against  a  higher  power  than 
the  United  States  ;  that  her  adversary  was  nature  itself.  Her 
statesmen  confounded  the  "  navigation  act "  and  "  the  marine 
of  Britain ; "  **  the  one  the  offspring  of  selBshness,  the  other 
the  sublime  display  of  the  creative  power  of  a  free  people. 

•  Almon,  iiTiii.,  180,  181. 
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Sach  was  the  issue  between  the  ancient  nation  which  falsely 
and  foolishly  and  mischievonsly  believed  that  its  superiority 
in  commerce  was  due  to  artificial  legislation,  and  a  yoimg  peo- 
ple which  solicited  free  trade.  Yet  thrice  blessed  was  this 
assertion  of  monopoly  by  an  ignorant  parliament,  for  it  went 
forth  as  a  summons  to  the  commercial  and  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  American  states  and  to  the  self-respect  and 
patriotism  of  their  citizens  to  speak  an  efficient  government 
into  being. 

Full  of  faith  in  the  rising  power  of  America,  Jay,  on  the 
seventeenth  of  July,  wrote  to  Gouvemeur  Morris :  "  The  pres- 
ent ministry  are  duped  by  an  opinion  of  our  not  having  union 
and  energy  sufficient  to  retaliate  their  restrictions.  'So  time  is  ^ 
to  be  lost  in  raising  and  maintaining  a  national  spirit  in  Amer-  I 
ica.  Power  to  govern  the  confederacy  as  to  all  general  pur- 
poses should  be  granted  and  exercised.  In  a  word,  everthing 
conducive  to  union  and  constitutional  energy  should  be  culti- 
vated, cherished,  and  protected."  *  Two  days  later  he  wrote 
to  William  Livingston  of  New  Jersey :  "  A  continental,  na- 
tional spirit  should  pervade  our  country,  and  congress  should 
be  enabled,  by  a  grant  of  the  necessary  powers,  to  regulate  the 
commerce  and  general  concerns  of  the  confederacy."  On  the 
same  day,  meeting  Hartley,  the  British  envoy,  Jay  said  to 
him :  "  The  British  ministry  will  find  us  like  a  globe — ^not  to 
be  overset.  They  wish  to  be  the  only  carriers  between  their 
islands  and  other  countries ;  and  though  they  are  apprized  of 
our  right  to  regulate  our  trade  as  we  please,  yet  I  suspect  they 
flatter  themselves  that  the  different  states  possess  too  little 
of  a  national  or  continental  spirit  ever  to  agree  in  any  one  na- 
tional system.  I  think  they  will  find  themselves  mistaken." 
"  The  British  ministers,"  so  Gouvemeur  Morris  in  due  time 
replied  to  Jay,  "are  deceived,  for  their  conduct  itself  will 
give  congress  a  power  to  retaliate  their  re6trietions.t  This 
country  has  never  yet  been  known  in  Europe,  least  of  all  to 
England,  because  they  constantly  view  it  through  a  medium 
of  prejudice  or  of  faction.  True  it  is  that  the  general  gov- 
ernment wants  energy,  and  equally  true  it  is  that  this  want 

♦  Jay  to  G.  Morris,  11  July  1783.    Sparks's  Life  of  G.  Morris,  L,  268. 
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will  eventually  be  supplied.  Do  not  ask  the  Britdsti  to  tale 
ofE  tlieir  foolish  restrictioiiB ;  the  present  regaktion  does  na 
more  political  good  tlian  commercial  mischief."* 

On  the  side  of  those  in  England  who  were  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  doctrines  of  free  trade,  Jofiiah  Tncker,  the  dean  of 
Gloucester,  remarked :  "As  to  the  future  grandeur  of  Amer- 
ica, and  its  being  a  rising  empire,  Tinder  one  head,  whether 
repubhcan  or  monarchical,  it  is  one  of  tho  idlest  and  most    . 
■visionary  notions  that  ever  was  conceived  even  bj  writes  of 
romance.    Tho  mutual  antipathies  and  clashing  interests  of  the 
Americans,  their  difference  of  governments,  habitudes,  and 
manners,  indicate  that  thej  wiU  have  no  centre  of  union  and    ; 
no  common  interest.     They  never  can  be  united  into  one  com-    1 
pact  empire  under  any  epecies  of  government  whatever ;  a  di*    ! 
united  people  till  the  end  of  time,  euepieious  and  distrustful    I 
of  each  other,  they  will  be  divided  and  subdivided  into  little 
commonwealths  or  principalities,  according  to  natural  bonudar   i 
rles,  by  great  bays  of  tho  sea,  and  by  vast  rivers,  lakes,  and 
ridges  of  mountains."  t 

The  principle  of  trade  adopted  by  the  coaHtion  ministry 
Sheffield  set  forth  with  authority  in  a  pamphlet,  which  was 
accepted  as  an  oracle.  "  Tiiere  should  be  no  treaty  with  the 
American  states  because  they  will  not  place  England  on  a  bet- 
ter footing  than  France  and  Holland,  and  equal  rights  will  be 
enjoyed  of  course  without  a  treaty.  The  nominal  subjects  of 
congress  in  the  distant  and  boundless  regions  of  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi  will  speedily  imitate  and  multiply  the  exam- 
ples of  independence.  It  will  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  bring 
the  American  states  to  act  as  a  nation ;  they  are  not  to  be 
feared  as  such  by  us.  The  confederation  does  not  enable  con- 
gress to  form  more  than  general  treaties ;  when  treaties  be- 
come necessary,  they  must  be  made  with  the  states  separately. 
Each  state  has  reserved  every  power  relative  to  imposts,  ex- 
ports, prohibitions,  duties,  etc.,  to  itself,  J  If  the  American 
states  choose  to  send  consuls,  receive  them  and  send  a  consul 
to  each  state.     Each  state  will  soon  enter  into  all  neceeeaiy 

"  GouTorneur  Moiris  lo  Jay,  10  January  l'i84.    Ibiil.,  268,  287. 

t  Dean  Tuctcc'fl  Cui  Bono,  1781,  11"-119. 

t  Sheffield's  Commerce  ol  the  AmcricaD  States,  183,  190,  131,  IflS-SOO. 
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regulations  with  the  consul,  and  this  is  the  whole  that  is  neces- 
sary.* The  American  states  will  not  have  a  very  free  trade 
in  the  Mediterranean^  if  the  Barbary  states  know  their  inter- 
ests. That  the  Barbary  states  are  advantaireous  to  the  mari- 
time  powers  is  cert^  if  ihej  were  sn^Ld,  Utde  states 
would  have  much  more  of  the  carrying  trade.  The  armed 
neutrality  would  be  as  hurtful  to  the  great  maritime  powers  as 
the  Barbaiy  states  are  useful."  f 

In  London  it  was  a  maxim  among  the  merchants  that,  if 
there  were  no  Algiers,  it  would  be  worth  England's  while  to 
build  one. :( 

Already  the  navigation  act  was  looked  to  as  a  protection  to 
English  commerce,  because  it  would  require  at  least  three 
fourths  of  the  crews  of  American  ships  to  be  Americans ;  and 
they  pretended  that  during  the  war  three  fourths  of  the  crews 
of  the  American  privateers  were  Europeans.^  The  exclusion 
of  European  seamen  from  service  in  the  American  marine  was 
made  a  part  of  British  policy  from  the  first  establishment  of 
the  peace. 

In  August,  Laurens,  by  the  advice  of  his  associates,  came 
over  to  England  to  inquire  whether  a  minister  from  the  United 
States  of  America  would  be  properly  received.  "  Most  un- 
doubtedly," answered  Fox,  and  Laurens  left  England  in  that 
belief.  |  But  the  king,  when  his  pleasure  was  taken,  said :  ^'  I 
certainly  can  never  express  its  being  agreeable  to  me ;  and, 
indeed,  I  should  think  it  wisest  for  both  parties  to  have  only 
agents  who  can  settle  any  matters  of  commerce.  That  revolted 
state  certainly  for  years  cannot  establish  a  stable  government."  ^ 
The  plan  at  court  was  to  divide  the  United  States,  and  for 
that  end  to  receive  only  consuls  from  each  one  of  the  separate 
states  and  not  a  minister  for  the  whole.  ^ 

British  statesmen  had  begun  to  regret  that  any  treaty 
whatever  had  been  made  with  the  United  States  collectively ; 
they  would  have  granted  independence  and  peace,  but  without 

*  Sheffield's  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  277.  f  ^^^t  ^^>  ^^^)  ^^^ 
X  Frmnklin  in.  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  iv.,  149. 

*  Sheffield's  Commerce  of  the  American  States,  206,  note. 
I  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  11.,  610-516. 

^  King  to  Fox,  7  August  1783 ;  Memorials  of  Fox,  ii.,  141. 
^  Adh^mar  to  Vergennes,  7  August  1788.    MS. 
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furtlier  atipulatioiis  of  anj  kind,  bo  that  all  other  qnestions  n 
might  have  been  left  at  loose  ends.  Even  Fox  was  disinclined  '' 
to  impart  any  new  life  to  the  provisional  articles  agreed  upon  i 
by  tbe  ministry  which  he  supplanted.  He  repeatedly  avowed  i 
tbe  opinion  that  "  a  definitive  treaty  with  the  United  States 
waa  perfectly  BuperflnouB."  *  The  American  commissioners  ,, 
became  iineafiy ;  but  Vergennea  pledged  liimself  not  to  pro-  j 
cet'd  without  tliem,t  and  Fox  readily  yielded.  On  the  third 
of  September,  when  the  minieter  of  France  and  the  amboBsa-  \ 
dors  of  Great  Britain  and  Spain  concluded  their  conventions  J 
at  Versailles,  the  American  provisional  articles,  shaped  into  a  :- 
definitive  trnaty,  were  signed  by  Hartley  for  Great  Britain ;  by  ( 
Adams,  Franklin,  and  Jay  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  coalition  ministry  did  not  last  long  enough  to  exchange 
ratifications.  To  save  the  enormous  expense  of  maintaining 
tbe  British  army  in  New  York,  Fox  hastened  it«  departure ; 
but  while  "  the  speedy  and  complete  evacuation  of  all  the  tei^ 
ritories  of  the  United  States"  J  was  authoritatively  promised 
to  the  American  commissioners  at  Paris  in  the  name  of  tbe 
king.  Lord  North,  acting  on  the  petition  of  merchants  inter- 
ested in  the  Canada  trade,*  withheld  orders  for  the  evacuation 
of  the  western  and  north-western  interior  posts,  although  by 
the  treaty  they  were  as  much  an  integral  part  of  the  United 
States  as  Albany  or  Boston  ;  and  this  policy,  like  that  relating 
to  commerce,  was  continued  by  the  ministry  that  succeeded 
him. 

"We  may  not  turn  away  from  England  witbont  relating 
that  Pitt  for  the  second  time  proposed  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, though  in  vain,  a  change  in  the  representation,  by  intro- 
dacing  one  hundred  new  members  from  the  counties  and  from 
the  metropolis.  Universal  suffrage  he  condemned,  and  the 
privilege  of  the  owners  of  rotten  boronghs  to  name  members 
of  parhament  had  for  him  the  sanctity  of  private  property,  to 

*  Foi  to  duke  of  Uuncbestcr,  9  August  ITSS.  Same  to  eaiae,4  August  17S3. 
MS.    Same  to  Hartlej  i  August  1783.     MS. 

f  Hsnlcy  to  Foi,  81  Julj  1783.     MS. 

i  Fv\  to  nartlej,  10  June  1783.  MS,  Compare  Foi  to  Darllcy,  IB  Slay 
1783.     MS. 

"  Rr?gulatioD9  proposed  b;  the  Eacrehiiiitj  iotercsted  in  tbe  trade  to  the  proT- 
luce  of  Quebec,  1783.     Ma 
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be  taken  away  only  after  compensatioiu  ^^  Mankind,"  said 
FoXy  ^^are  made  for  themselyes,  not  for  others.  The  best 
goyemment  is  that  in  which  the  people  have  the  greatest  share. 
The  present  motion  will  not  go  far  enough ;  but,  as  it  is  an 
amendment,  I  give  it  my  hearty  support" 

An  early  and  a  most  beneficent  result  of  the  American 
revolution  was  a  reform  of  the  British  colonial  system.  Taxa- 
tion of  colonies  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  treat- 
ment of  them  as  worthless  except  as  drudges  for  the  enrich- 
m0:it  of  the  ruling  kingdom,  plans  of  goyeming  them  on  the 
maxims  of  a  Hillsborough  or  a  Thurlow,^  came  to  an  end.  It 
grew  to  be  the  rule  to  giye  them  content  by  the  establishment 
of  liberal  constitutions. 


Sheffield's  Gommcroe  of  the  American  States,  175-180. 
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CHAPTER   rV". 

AUEHICA   ASD   COXTISESTAL    EUEOPIC 
1783. 

The  goTemments  of  continental  Europe  Tied  with  each 

otiicr  in  welcoming  the  new  republic  to  its  place  among  the 
powers  of  the  world.  In  May  17S2,  as  soon  as  it  was  known 
at  StocrkLolm  that  the  negotiations  for  peace  were  begim,  the 
adventiu-oua  l^ing  of  Pwccleji  eent  messages  of  his  desire, 
through  Franklin  above  all  others,  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
the  United  States.  Franklin  promptly  accepted  the  invita- 
tion. The  ambassador  of  Gustavua  at  Paris  remarked :  "  I 
hope  it  will  be  remembered  that  Sweden  was  the  first  power 
in  Europe  which,  without  being  solicited,  ofEcrod  its  friendship 
to  the  United  States."  *  Exactly  five  months  before  the  de- 
finitive peace  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  was 
signed,  the  treaty  with  Sweden  was  concluded.  Each  party 
was  put  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favored  nations.  Free 
ships  were  to  make  passengers  free  as  well  as  goods.  Liberty 
of  commerce  was  to  extend  to  all  kinds  of  merchandise.  The 
number  of  contraband  articles  was  carefully  limited.  In  case 
of  a  maritime  war  in  which  both  the  contracting  parties  should 
remain  neutral,  their  ships  of  war  were  to  protect  and  assist 
each  other's  vessels.  The  treaty  was  ratified  and  proclaimed 
in  the  United  States  before  the  definitive  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  had  arrived,-|- 

The  successful  termination  of  the  war  aroused  in  Prussia 
hope  for  the  new  birth  of  Europe,  tliat,  by  the  teachings  of 
America,  despotism  might  be  struck  down,  and  the  caste  of 

•  Franldia'B  Works,  ii.,  312.  f  Journula  of  Congress,  iv.,  241. 
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hereditaiy  nobility  give  place  to  republican  equality.    These 
afipirations  were  Boffered  to  be  printed  at  Berlin.^ 

The  great  Frederick  had,  late  in  1782,  declared  to  the 
British  minister  at  his  court,  half  in  earnest  and  half  cajoling, 
that  ^^  he  was  persuaded  the  American  union  could  not  long 
subsist  under  its  present  form.  The  great  extent  of  country 
would  alone  be  a  sufficient  obstacle,  since  a  republican  govem- 
ment  had  never  been  known  to  exist  for  any  length  of  time 
where  the  territoiy  was  not  limited  and  concentred.  It  would 
not  be  more  absurd  to  propose  the  establishment  of  a  democ- 
racy to  govern  the  whole  country  £rom  Brest  to  Biga.  No 
inference  could  be  drawn  from  the  states  of  Venice,  Holland, 
and  Switzerland,  of  which  the  situation  and  circumstances 
were  perfectly  different  £rom  those  of  the  colonies."  f  He 
did  not  know  the  power  of  the  representative  sjstem;  nor  could 
he  foresee  that  by  the  wise  use  of  it  the  fourth  of  his  succes- 
sors would  evoke  the  German  state  from  the  eclipse  of  centu- 
ries, to  shine  with  replenished  light  as  the  empire  of  a  people. 
For  the  moment  he  kept  close  watch  of  the  progress  of  the 
convention  with  Sweden,  and,  so  soon  as  it  was  signed,  directed 
his  minister  in  France  to  make  overtures  to  Franklin,  which 
were  most  gladly  received.  J 

Full  seven  months  before  the  peace  a  member  of  the 
government  at  Brussels  intimated  to  William  Lee,  a  former 
commissioner  of  congress  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  that  Joseph 
II.,  who  at  that  time  harbored  the  hope  of  restoring  to  Belgian 
commerce  its  rights  by  opening  the  Scheldt  and  so  preparing 
the  way  for  a  direct  trade  with  America,  was  disposed  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  with  the  United  States.*  Soon  after  the  pre- 
liminaries of  peace  between  France  and  Great  Britain  had  been 
signed,  the  emperor  let  it  be  insinuated  to  Franklin  that  he 
would  be  well  received  at  Vienna  as  the  minister  of  a  sovereign 
power.  J     In  the  following  year  an  agent  was  sent  from  Bel- 

*  Die  Frcihcit  Amerika*8.    Ode  Tom  Herm  Fr.  J.  E.  H.    Berllnische  Monats- 
idirift,  April  1783,  886.    Sec  J.  Scherr's  Eultur  und  Sittengeschichte,  608,  619. 

f  Sir  John  Stepney  to  secretary  of  Btate,  22  October  1782.    MS. 
X  Goltz  to  Frederick,  8  March,  28  April,  80  June  1783.    MSa 

*  William  Lee  to  secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  81  March  1782,  Diplomatio 
Correspondence,  it,  860. 

I  Letter  to  Franklin  from  Vienna,  8  April  1788,  Franklin's  Works,  ix.,  501. 
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giitm  to  the  Utiited  States.     Tbe  Belfpana  produced  in  unsur- 
piuwL-d  excellence  mannfactnTea  wLich  Ainerica  needed ;  but    i 
tlicy  wore  Dot  enterprising  enough  to  eetabliah  houses  in  Arner-    ! 
ica,  or  to  grant  its  merchants  the  extended  credits  which  were 
offered  in  England.*     The  subject  gained  lees  and  less  atten- 
tion, for  the  emperor  was  compelled,  in  violation  of  DatunJ    1 
rights,  to  Buffer  the  Scheldt  to  be  closed.  I 

On  the  twenty  -  second  of  February  1783,  Rosencrone, 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  Denmark,  comniimicated  to 
Franklin  "  the  satisfaction  with  which  the  king's  ministry  had 
learued  the  giorioHH  issue  of  the  war  for  the  United  States  of 
America,"  and  their  dedro  to  form  connections  of  friendship 
and  commerce.  "  To  overtures  for  a  treaty  like  that  between 
congress  and  the  states  general,"  he  added,  "  we  should  eagerly  I 
and  frankly  reply."  But  a  <juestion  of  indenmity  for  viola- 
tions of  neutrality  by  Denmark  daring  the  war  impeded  the  i 
negotiation.  J 

Before  the  end  of  March  the  burgomaster  and  senate  of 
the  imperial  free  city  of  Hamburg,  seeing  "European  powers 
courting  in  rivalry  the  friendship  of"  the  new  state,  and  im- 
pressed with  "  the  illustrious  event"  of  the  acknowledged  in- 
dependence of  America  as  "  the  wonder  of  that  age  and  of 
remotest  ages  to  come,"  deputed  one  of  their  citizens  to  bear 
to  congress  their  letter,  offering  free  trade  between  the  two 
republics. 

In  midsummer,  17S3,  Portugal  made  overtures  to  treat 
with  Franklin,  but  did  not  persist  in  them. 

Hussia  was  at  tliat  time  too  much  engrossed  by  affairs  in 
the  East  to  take  thought  for  opening  new  channels  of  com- 
merce with  the  West ;  and  the  United  States,  recalling  their 
minister,  declined  to  make  advances.  But  the  two  nations, 
without  any  mutual  stipulations,  had  rendered  each  other  the 
most  precious  services,  Catherine  had  scornfully  refused  to 
lend  troops  to  George  III,,  rejected  his  entreaties  for  an  alli- 
ance, and  by  the  armed  neutrality  insulated  his  kingdom ;  the 
United  States,  by  giving  full  employment  to  the  maritime 
powers,  had  made  for  the  empress  the  opportunity  of  annex- 
ing to  her  dominions  the  plains  of  Kuban  and  the  Crimea. 
*  CotTe.'poDdcDcc  of  tbc  Austrian  agent,  Baron  de  Bcelen  Bcrtliolff.    US. 
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Of  the  chief  commercial  nations  of  Europe,  Holland  enter- 
tained for  America  the  most  friendly  sentiments,  invited  her 
trade,  and  readily  granted  to  her  congress  all  the  credit  which 
it  had  any  right  to  expect. 

The  independence  of  the  United  States  gave  umbrage  to 
the  Spanish  court  Galvez,  the  minister  of  the  colonies,  was 
fiercely  and  persistently  hostile  to  the  extent  of  the  United 
States  in  the  South-west.  Florida  Blanca  himself  wished  for 
amicable  rectifications  of  the  boundary ;  but,  on  the  remon- 
Btrances  of  Lafayette,  he,  in  the  presence  of  the  ambassador  of 
France,  pledged  his  word  of  honor  to  accept  the  boundary  as 
laid  down  in  the  Anglo-American  treaty,  and  authorized  Lar 
f  ayette  to  bind  him  with  congress  to  that  pledge.  The  Spanish 
statesmen  feared  the  loss  of  their  own  colonies,  and  the  success 
of  the  American  revolution  excited  new  and  never-ceasing 
alarm.  They  could  have  wished  that  North  America  might 
disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  but  they  tried  to  recon- 
cile themselves  to  living  in  good  harmony  with  the  United 
States.     The  Mississippi  was  the  great  source  of  anxiety. 

Spain  thought  it  not  for  her  interest  that  the  American 
states  should  consolidate  their  union.  She  had  dreaded  the 
neighborhood  of  English  colonies  to  her  own;  she  dreaded 
still  more  to  border  all  the  way  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  foun- 
tains of  the  Mississippi  on  a  republic  whose  colossal  growth 
was  distinctly  foreseen.  Besides  this,  the  suppression  of  a 
rebellion  in  South  America  had  just  cost  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  lives;  and  the  difficulty  of  governing  distant  and 
boundless  regions  was  so  great  that  Aranda,  the  far-sighted 
statesman  who  had  signed  the  treaty  of  peace,  in  his  official 
dispatches  to  Florida  Blanca,  set  forth  the  opinion  that  Por- 
tugal would  be  worth  more  to  Spain  than  all  the  American 
maiu-land.  Of  the  islands  he  never  depreciated  the  value ;  but 
he  clearly  perceived  how  precarious  was  the  hold  of  Spain  on 
her  continental  possessions ;  and  he  left  on  record  the  advice, 
which  he  may  never  have  had  an  opportunity  to  offer  person- 
ally to  his  king,  that  Spain  should  transform  all  the  vice-royal- 
ties in  America  into  secundo-genitures,  retaining  in  direct 
dependence  only  Cuba  and  Porto  Eico.* 

*  Ferro  del  Rio,  iii.,  460,  407,  note.    Muriel,  ti,  45-64.    Rcvista  Ecponola  dc 
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Even  Vcrgenoea,  -wliile  be  believed  that  the  attachment  of 
Aniorica  to  tlrn  alliance  would  be  safest  if  the  confederatiOD 
ooiild  keep  itself  alive,  held  it  best  for  France  that  the  United 
States  should  fail  to  attain  the  political  coneistency  of  which 
lie  paw  that  they  were  STiseeptible ;  and  he  remained  a  trangnil 
npi!«tator  of  their  efforts  for  a  better  constitntion.  Lafayette 
iiiit  only  watched  over  the  interests  of  America  in  Europe, 
l>tit  to  the  president  of  congress  and  to  the  secretary  for  for- 
(•i^;ii  nJIiiirB  he  sent  meseagea  imploring  American  patriots  to 
Ktrengthen  the  federal  union. 

Aroboa  Mundos,  fnr  Xaj  ISSS,  written  b;  Ferra  del  lUa,     !□  bU  letter  dq  ex> 
cljaiigtng  Tor  roriiigal  the  Spanisb  possfssioos  ia  America,  Arandn  wril«i,  "ci- 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

a  oall  on  the  abmt  to  intebpose. 

Januabt-Maboh  1783. 

In  the  fall  of  1782  the  mom  aimj  was  moved  for  wmter 
quarters  to  the  wooded  hills  in  the  rear  of  Kewbnrg.  Ko  part 
of  the  commTmity  had  undergone  eqnal  hardships  or  borne 
injustice  with  equal  patriotism.  In  the  leisure  of  the  camp  thej 
brooded  over  their  wrongs  and  their  chances  of  redress,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  year  the  officers  sent  to  Philadelphia  as  their 
committee  Major-Gteneral  Macdougall  and  Colonels  Ogden  and 
Brooks,  who,  in  their  address  of  the  sixth  of  January  1783, 
used  these  words : 

"  To  the  United  States  in  congress  assembled :  "We,  the 
officers  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  in  behaM  of  ourselves 
and  our  brethren  the  soldiers,  beg  leave  freely  to  state  to  the 
supreme  power,  our  head  and  sovereign,  the  great  distress 
under  which  we  labor.  Our  embarrassments  thicken  so  fast 
that  many  of  us  are  unable  to  go  farther.  Shadows  have  been 
offered  to  us,  while  the  substance  has  been  gleaned  by  others. 
The  citizens  murmur  at  the  greatness  of  their  taxes,  and  no 
part  reaches  the  army.  We  have  borne  all  that  men  can  bear. 
Our  property  is  expended ;  our  private  resources  are  at  an  end. 
We  therefore  beg  that  a  supply  of  money  may  be  forwarded 
to  the  army  as  soon  as  possible. 

"  The  uneasiness  of  the  soldiers  for  want  of  pay  is  great 
and  dangerous;  further  experiments  on  their  patience  may 
have  fatal  effects.  There  is  a  balance  due  for  retained  rations, 
forage,  and  arrearages  on  the  score  of  clothing.  Whenever 
there  has  been  a  real  want  of  means,  defect  in  system,  or 
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ueglect  in  execution,  we  liave  invariably  been  the  soSerenlijr  ] 
hunger  and  niikedneas,  and  by  langmsliing  in  a  bospitaL  Wb  | 
bog  leave  to  urge  an  immediate  adjustment  of  aE  dues. 

"  We  see  with  chagrin  the  odions  point  of  view  in  which 
Uie  citizens  of  too  many  of  the  states  endeavor  to  place  the 
men  entitled  to  half-pay.  For  tlie  lionor  of  human  nature  we 
hope  that  there  are  none  so  hardened  in  the  sin  of  ingratitude 
as  to  deny  the  justice  of  the  rewai-d.  To  prevent  altercations, 
Tve  are  willing  to  commute  the  lialf-pay  pledged  for  full-pay 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  or  for  a  srnn  in  groee.  And 
in  this  we  jiray  that  the  disabled  officers  and  soldiers,  with  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  have  expended,  or  may  ex- 
pend, their  lives  in  the  service  of  their  country,  may  be  fully 
comprehended. 

*'  General  dissatisfaction  is  gaining  ground  in  the  army, 
from  evils  and  injuries  which,  in  the  course  of  seven  long 
yeara,  have  made  their  condition  in  many  instances  wretched. 
They  therefore  entreat  that  congress,  to  convince  the  army 
and  the  world  that  the  independence  of  America  shall  not  be 
placed  on  the  ruin  of  any  particiUar  class  of  her  citizens,  will 
point  out  a  mode  for  immediate  redrees." 

The  grand  committee  to  whom  the  memorial  was  referred 
held  a  conference  with  the  superintendent  of  finance.  He  de- 
clared peremptorily  that  it  was  impossible,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  finances,  to  make  any  payment  to  the  army,  and  that  it 
would  be  imprudent  to  give  assurances  with  regard  to  future 
pay  until  fnnds  that  could  be  relied  upon  should  be  estab- 
lished. Not  only  had  he  no  money  in  hand,  but  he  had  over- 
drawn his  account  in  Europe  to  the  amount  of  three  and  a  half 
miUions  of  livres.  He  therefore  asked  a  decision  on  the  ex- 
pediency of  staking  the  public  credit  on  further  drafts  to  be 
met  by  the  contingent  proceeds  of  a  loan  from  the  Dutch  and 
by  the  friendship  of  France.  On  the  tenth  of  January,  con- 
gress, under  an  injunction  of  secrecy,  authorized  the  superin- 
tendent to  draw  bills  on  the  credit  of  applications  for  loans  in 
Europe.  Dyer  of  Connecticut  alone  opposed  the  measure  as 
unwarranted  and  dishonorable,  but  allowed  the  resolution  to 
be  entered  as  unanimous.* 

•Gilpin,  243-232,  299;  Elliot,  21,  22,  38;  Secret  Journals  o£  Congress,  i.,  263. 
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In  an  interview  with  the  grand  committee  on  the  evening 
of  the  thirteenth,*  the  deputies  from  the  army  explained  that, 
withont  an  immediate  payment  of  some  part  of  the  overdue 
pay,  the  discontent  alike  of  officers  and  soldiers  could  not  be 
soothed ;  that  a  mutiny  might  ensue ;  and  that  it  would  be 
hard  to  punish  soldiers  for  a  breach  of  engagements  to  the 
public  which  the  public  itself  had  already  flagrantly  broken. 
"  The  army,"  said  Macdougall,  "  is  verging  to  that  state  which, 
we  are  told,  will  make  a  wise  man  mad."  It  was  a  source  of 
irritation  that  the  members  of  the  legislatures  never  adjourned 
till  they  had  paid  themselves  fully,  that  all  on  the  civil  lists 
of  the  United  States  regularly  received  their  salaries,  and  that 
all  on  the  military  lists  were  as  regularly  left  xmpaid.  f 

The  deputies  animadverted  with  surprise  and  even  indig- 
nation on  the  repugnance  of  some  of  the  states  to  establish  a 
federal  revenue  for  discharging  federal  engagements,  while  the 
affluence  of  the  people  indicated  adequate  resources.  Speak- 
ing with  peculiar  emphasis  and  making  a  strong  impression  by 
his  manner,  General  Macdougall  declared  "  that  the  most  in- 
telligent part  of  the  army  were  deeply  touched  by  the  debility 
of  the  federal  government  and  the  unwillingness  of  the  states 
to  invigorate  it ;  in  case  of  its  dissolution,  the  benefits  expected 
from  the  revolution  would  be  greatly  impaired ;  and  the  con- 
tests which  might  ensue  among  the  states  would  be  sure  to 
embroil  their  respective  officers." 

Hamilton  had  for  himself  renounced  the  half-pay.  The 
grand  committee,  in  their  report  which  he  drafted,  advised 
some  payment  to  the  army  as  soon  as  possible ;  for  the  rest, 
they  were  to  have  no  priority  over  other  creditors ;  all  were  to 
wait  alike  for  the  funding  of  the  whole  debt  of  the  United 
States  by  general  revenues.  The  officers  were  to  have  the  op- 
tion of  preserving  their  claim  to  half-pay  as  it  then  stood,  or 
accepting  a  commutation.  ^ 

"  A  great  majority  of  the  members  of  congress,"  avowed 
Robert  Morris,  "  will  not  adopt  the  necessary  measures  be- 
cause they  are  afraid  of  offending  their  states ; "  and  he  un- 

♦  Gilpin,  256,  257 ;  Elliot,  23. 

f  Gilpin,  256-258 ;  Elliot,  23,  24  ;  Washington  to  J.  Jones,  Sparks,  viii.,  870. 

i  Hamilton,  i.,  274 ;  Gilpin,  276,  277 ;  Elliot,  29,  80. 
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dertook  to  drive  them  to  decisive  action.  Accordingly,  on  the 
twenty-fourth,  the  day  on  which  the  report  was  taken  up,  he 
sent  to  them  his  resignation  of  office  in  these  words :  ^  The 
funding  the  public  debts  on  solid  revenues,  I  fear,  will  never 
be  made.  If  before  the  end  of  May  effectual  measures  to 
make  permanent  provision  for  the  public  debts  of  every  kind 
are  not  taken,  congress  will  be  pleased  to  appoint  some  other 
man  to  be  the  superintendent  of  their  finances :  I  will  never  be 
the  minister  of  injustice."  The  design  of  Bobert  Morris  re- 
quired the  inunediate  publication  of  his  letter,  that,  by  uniting 
the  army  with  all  other  creditors,  congress  and  the  states  might 
be  coerced  into  an  efficient  system;  but  congress  reasoned 
that  this  authoritative  statement  of  the  financial  ruin  of  the 
country  would  encourage  the  enemy,  annihilate  foreign  and 
domestic  credit,  and  provoke  the  army  to  mutiny.  They 
therefore  placed  the  communication  under  the  injunction  <rf 
secrecy.* 

Besuming  the  consideration  of  the  report  of  their  grand 
committee  on  the  memorial  from  the  army,  they  referred  a 
present  payment  to  the  discretion  of  the  superintendent  of 
finance ;  and,  on  the  fifth  of  February,  he  issued  a  warranty 
out  of  which  the  officers  received  one  month's  pay  in  notes 
and  the  private  soldiers  one  month's  pay  in  weekly  instalments 
of  half  a  dollar,  f 

The  annual  amount  of  the  half-pay  promised  to  the  officers 
for  life  was  nearly  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  valid- 
ity of  the  engagement  was  questioned.  The  grant  was  dis- 
liked by  the  common  soldiers ;  it  found  no  favor  in  the  legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts;  the  delegates  of  Connecticut  and 
Ehode  Island  were  instructed  to  oppose  it  altogether.  To 
avoid  defeat,  this  article  was  laid  over  till  there  should  be  a 
fuller  representation.:!:  Delegates  from  the  states  in  which 
the  domestic  debt  was  chiefly  held  hoped  for  efficient  co- 
operation from  the  army.  Pennsylvania  was  the  largest  credit- 
or ;  Massachusetts  ranked  next ;  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 

*  Diplomatio  Correspondence,  xii.,  826-328.    Gilpin,  274,  276 ;  Elliot,  29. 

f  Report  of  the  depnties  in  Sparks,  viii.,  652.  The  amount  of  this  one  montVs 
pay  was  268,282.86  dollars.  Old  account-books  in  Treasury  department  Waste- 
book  D,  Ledger  B.    MS.  t  ^i^P^i^  -31,  321 ;  Elliot,  81, 46. 
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Delaware  were  the  lowest ;  Virginia  was  but  the  mnth,  hold- 
ing lees  than  New  Hampshire  and  not  half  so  much  as  Ehode 
Island.  The  zeal  for  the  equal  support  of  all  classes  of  public 
creditors  culminated  in  those  states  whose  citizens  originallj 
owned  nearly  four  times  as  much  as  those  of  all  the  six  south- 
em  states,  and  by  transfers  were  constantly  acquiring  more.* 

Adopting  unanimously  a  resolution  which  Hamilton  had 
prepared,  congress  pledged  itself  to  consider  inmiediately  the 
most  likely  mode  of  obtaining  revenues  adequate  to  the  fund- 
ing of  the  whole  debt  of  the  United  States.t  Encouraged 
by  this  seeming  heartiness,  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
twentynseventh,  proposed  "  the  establishment  of  general  funds 
to  be  collected  by  congress."  J  To  the  dismay  of  the  friends 
of  a  general  revenue,  Theodorick  Bland  of  Virginia  interposed 
and  officially  presented  the  act  of  his  state  repealing  the  grant 
of  the  impost,  and  a  resolution  of  both  its  houses  declaring  its 
present  inability  to  pay  more  than  fifty  thousand  pounds  Yir- 
ginia  currency  toward  the  demands  of  congress  for  1782.* 

The  debate,  nevertheless,  went  on.  Gorham  of  Massachu- 
setts suggested  polls  and  commerce  as  most  proper  objects  of 
taxation.  Hamilton,  discussing  the  subject  in  a  comprehen- 
sive manner,  spoke  for  permanent  sources  of  revenue  which 
should  extend  uniformly  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
be  collected  by  the  authority  of  congress.  Dyer  strongly  dis- 
liked the  appointment  of  collectors  by  congress ;  the  states 
would  never  consent  to  it  Kamsay  of  South  Carolina  sup- 
ported Gorham  and  Hamilton.  Again  Bland  placed  himself 
in  the  way,  saying :  "  The  states  are  so  averse  to  a  general 
revenue  in  the  hands  of  congress  that,  even  if  it  were  proper, 
it  is  unattainable."  He  therefore  advised  congress  to  pursue 
the  rule  of  the  confederation  and  ground  requisitions  on  an 
actual  valuation  of  houses  and  lands  in  the  several  states. 

At  this  stage  of  the  discussion,  an  efficient  reply  could  bo 
made  only  by  one  who  was  of  Virginia.  To  Randolph,  then 
in  Richmond,  Madison  had  already  written  :  "  Virginia  could 
never  have  cut  off  the  impost  at  a  more  unlucky  crisis  than 

♦  Gilpin,  364,  note ;  Elliot,  60.  f  GilpiQi  277,  280 ;  Elliot,  80,  81. 

t  Gilpin,  282,  286  ;  Elliot,  82. 

^  Besolution  of  28  December  1782,  in  Journal  of  the  Delegates,  80,  90. 
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when  sLe  is  protecting  hor  inability  to  complj  with  the  conti- 
neuta]  i-e'iuisitiona.  Congress  cannot  abandon  the  plan  oa  long 
ae  lliere  is  a  spark  of  hope.  Nay,  other  plans  on  &  like  prin- 
ciple must  be  added.  Justice,  gratitude,  our  reputation  abroad 
and  our  tranf|nillity  at  home,  requiro  proviaiou  for  a  debt  of 
not  less  tlian  fifty  millions  of  dollars ;  and  this  prorieioD  will 
not  be  adequately  met  by  9e|>arate  acts  of  the  stales.  If  there 
are  not  revenue  laws  which  operate  at  the  eame  time  through 
all  the  states,  and  are  exempt  from  the  control  of  each,  mutual 
jealousies  will  assuredly  defraud  both  our  foreign  and  domea- 
tic  creditors  of  their  just  claims."  * 

Madison,  on  the  twenty-eighth,  presented  a  milder  form 
of  the  resolution  for  a  general  revenue.  Arthur  Lee  lost  no 
time  in  confronting  his  colleagno :  "  The  stales  will  never  con- 
BOut  to  a  uniform  tax,  because  it  will  be  unequal ;  is  repug- 
nant to  the  artjclea  of  confederation  ;  and,  by  placing  the  puree 
in  the  same  hands  with  the  sword,  subverts  the  fundamental 
pritu'ipk's  of  libortv."  WUson  ex}ilained ;  The  articles  of 
confederation  have  expressly  provided  for  amendments ;  there 
ia  more  of  a  centrifugal  than  centripetal  force  in  the  states; 
the  fmiding  of  a  common  debt  would  invigorate  the  union. 
Ellsworth  desjiaircd  of  a  continental  revenue  ;  condemned  pe- 
rit'dicul  rcc|uisitions  from  congress  as  inadequate ;  and  inclined 
to  the  trial  of  j^ennancnt  state  funds.  In  reply,  Hamilton 
showed  that  state  funds  would  meet  with  even  greater  obsta- 
cles* than  a  general  revenue  ;  but  he  lost  the  sympathy  of  the 
house  by  adding  that  the  influence  of  federal  collectors  would 
a**ist  ill  giving  energy  to  the  federal  government  Kntledge 
thought  Ihat  the  prejudices  of  the  people  were  opposed  to  a 
gi'nom!  tax,  and  seemed  disinclined  to  it  himself.  Williamfion 
was  of  iipiniou  that  continental  funds,  though  desirable,  were 
wnaltaiuiible, 

"  The  idea,"  s;iid  Madison.  "  of  erecting  our  national  inde- 
lH>niK'nei'  on  the  ruins  of  public  faith  and  national  honor  must 
1h*  horrid  to  every  mind  whicli  retains  either  honesty  orpride. 
li»  a  eoutiiuutal  i\'vcnuo  indispenKibly  necessary  for  doing 
wuiplele  j\i.>;(ieo  to  the  public  creditors  i    This  is  the  question. 

*  MiOi-oii  i\>  t!,iii.iiil(-li,  SJ  Jauunrr  KSS,  in  Gilpio,  111.    The  dale  ia  «m> 
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"  A  punctual  compliance  by  thirteen  independent  gOTem- 
ments  with  periodical  demands  of  money  from  congress  can 
never  be  reckoned  upon  with  certainty.  The  articles  of  con- 
federation authorize  congress  to  borrow  money.  To  borrow 
money,  permanent  and  certain  provision  is  necessary ;  and,  as 
this  cannot  be  made  in  any  other  way,  a  general  revenue  is 
within  the  spirit  of  the  confederation.  Congress  are  already 
invested  by  the  states  with  constitutional  authority  over  the 
purse  as  well  as  the  sword.  A  general  revenue  would  only 
give  this  authority  a  more  certain  and  equal  efficacy. 

"The  necessity  and  reasonableness  of  a  general  revenue 
have  been  gaining  ground  among  the  states.  I  am  aware  that 
one  exception  ought  to  be  made.  The  state  of  Virginia,  as 
appears  by  an  act  yesterday  laid  before  congress,  has  withdrawn 
its  assent  once  given  to  the  scheme.  This  circumstance  can- 
not but  embarrass  a  representative  of  that  state  advocating  it ; 
one,  too,  whose  principles  are  extremely  unfavorable  to  a  dis- 
regard of  the  sense  of  constituents.  But,  though  the  dele- 
gates who  compose  congress  more  immediately  represent  and 
are  amenable  to  the  states  from  which  they  come,  yet  they  owe 
a  fidelity  to  the  collective  interests  of  the  whole.  The  part  I 
take  is  the  more  fully  justified  to  my  own  mind  by  my  thor- 
ough persuasion  that,  with  the  same  knowledge  of  public  a£Eairs 
which  my  station  commands,  the  legislature  of  Virginia  would 
not  have  repealed  the  law  in  favor  of  the  impost,  and  would 
even  now  rescind  the  repeal." 

On  the  following  day  the  proposition  of  Wilson  and  Madi 
son,  with  slight  amendments,  passed  the  committee  of  the 
whole  without  opposition.  On  the  twelfth  of  February  it 
was  adopted  in  congress  by  seven  states  in  the  affirmative,  and 
without  the  negative  of  any  state. 

For  methods  of  revenue,  the  choice  of  Madison  was  an 
impost,  a  poll-tax  which  should  rate  blacks  somewhat  lower 
than  whites,  and  a  moderate  land-tax.  To  these  Wilson 
wished  to  add  a  duty  on  salt  and  an  excise  on  wine,  imported 
spirits,  and  coSee.  Hamilton,  who  held  the  attempt  at  a 
land-tax  to  be  futile  and  impossible,  suggested  a  house-  and 
window-tax.  Wolcott  of  Connecticut  thought  requisitions 
should  be  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  each  state ;  but 
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was  willing  to  include  in  the  enumeration  those  only  of  the 
blacks  who  were  within  eixtoen  and  dxty  years  of  age.* 

Jest  at  tliia  time  Fektiah  "W"ebst«r,  a  graduate  of  Tale 
college,  in  a  dissertation  published  at  Philadelphia,  f  proposed 
for  the  legislature  of  the  United  States  a  congreas  of  two 
housea  which  should  have  ample  authority  for  makiiig  laws 
"  of  general  necessity  and  utility,"  and  enforcing  them  as  well 
on  individuals  as  on  statee.  He  further  suggested  not  only 
heads  of  executive  departments,  but  judges  of  law  and  chan- 
cery. The  tract  was  reprinted  in  Hartford,  and  called  forth  a 
reply. 

Plana  of  closer  union  oSered  only  a  remote  solution  of  the 
difficulties  under  which  the  confederation  was  sinking.  How  , 
the  united  demand  of  all  public  creditors  could  wrest  imme- 
diately from  congress  and  the  states  the  grant  of  a  general 
revenue  and  power  for  ita  collection  employed  the  thoughts  of 
Robert  Jlorris  and  his  friends.  On  Chrbtmas  eve  1781,  G007  | 
vemcur  iTorrig,  the  aasistiint  financier,  had  written  to  Greene : 
"  I  have  no  expectation  that  the  government  will  acqoire  force ; 
and  no  hope  tliat  our  union  can  subsist,  except  in  the  form  of 
an  absolute  monarchy,  and  this  does  not  seem  to  conedBt  with 
the  taste  and  temper  of  the  people."  To  Jay,  in  January 
1783, J  he  wrote:  "The  army  have  swords  in  their  hands. 
Good  will  arise  from  the  situation  to  which  we  are  hastening ; 
much  of  convulsion  ^\-ill  probably  ensue,  yet  it  must  terminatfl 
in  giving  to  government  that  power  without  which  govern- 
ment is  but  a  name." 

Hamilton  held  it  aa  certain  that  the  army  had  secretly  de- 
termined not  to  lay  down  their  arms  until  due  provision  and 
a  satisfactory  prospect  should  be  afforded  on  the  subject  of 
their  pay ;  that  the  commander-in-chief  was  already  become 
extremely  unpopular  among  all  rants  from  his  known  dislike 
to  every  unlawful  proceeding;  but,  as  from  his  virtue,  his 
patriotism,  and  firmncBs,  he  would  sooner  suffer  himself  to  be 
cut  in  pieces  than  yield  to  disloyal  plans,  Hamilton  wished  him 

•Gilpin,  300,  304-306,  331 ;  Elliot,  38-40,  48, 

■f  A  Dissertation  on  the  Political  Union  and  CooBiitution  o(  the  lUirteen  United 
Stales  of  North  America,  written  18  Fcbrusry  1783.  In  PeUtiah  Webster's  Po- 
litical Essiys,  «£8.  J  Sporks's  G.  Morris,  i.,  240,  249. 
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to  be  the  "  conductor  of  the  anny  in  their  plans  for  redress," 
to  the  exclusion  of  a  leader  like  Horatio  Gates.* 

With  these  convictions  and  with  exceeding  caution,  he,  on 
the  seventh  of  February,  addressed  himself  directly  to  Wash- 
ington in  a  letter,  of  which  Brooks,  on  his  return  to  the  camp, 
was  the  bearer.  "  We,'*  so  he  wrote  of  congress,  "  are  a  body 
not  governed  by  reason  or  foresight,  but  by  circumstances.  It 
appears  to  be  a  prevailing  opinion  in  the  army  that,  if  they 
once  lay  down  their  arms,  they  part  with  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing justice.  Their  claims,  urged  with  moderation  but  with 
firmness,  may  operate  on  those  weak  minds  which  are  influ- 
enced by  their  apprehensions  more  than  by  their  judgments,  so 
as  to  produce  a  concurrence  in  the  measures  which  the  exigen- 
cies of  affairs  demand.  To  restore  public  credit  is  the  object  of 
all  men  of  sense ;  in  this  the  influence  of  the  army,  properly 
directed,  may  co-operate."  And  he  invited  Wadiington  to 
make  use  of  General  Knox,f  to  whom  Gouvemeur  Morris 
wrote  on  the  same  day  and  by  the  same  channel. 

To  ensure  the  concerted  action  of  the  southern  army,  Gou- 
vemeur Morris  wrote  privately  to  Greene:  "  The  main  army 
will  not  easily  forego  their  expectations.  Their  murmurs, 
though  not  loud,  are  deep.  If  the  army,  in  common  with  all 
other  public  creditors,  insist  on  the  grant  of  general,  permanent 
funds  for  liquidating  all  the  public  debts,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  such  revenues  will  be  obtained,  and  will  afford  to 
every  order  of  public  creditors  a  solid  security.  With  the  due 
exception  of  miracles,  there  is  no  probability  that  the  states  will 
ever  make  such  grants  unless  the  army  be  united  and  deter- 
mined in  the  pursuit  of  it,  and  unless  they  be  firmly  supported 
by  and  as  firmly  support  the  other  creditors.  That  this  may 
happen  must  be  the  entire  wish  of  every  intelligently  just  man 
and  of  every  real  friend  to  our  glorious  revolution."  J 

The  letter  of  Gouvemeur  Morris  to  Knox,  which  was  in 
reality  a  communication  through  Knox  to  Washington,  cannot 
be  found.  It  evidently  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  array 
might  be  made  to  co-operate  in  bringing  about  a  closer  union 

♦  Gilpin,  360,  361 ;  Elliot,  65. 

f  Hamilton  to  Washington,  7  February  1788.    namilton,  i.,  327. 

X  O.  Morris  to  Greene,  15  February  1783.    Sparks's  6.  Morris,  i.,  250. 
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of  the  states  and  a  stronger  government.  The  answer  of  Knox 
expresses  the  advice  of  Washington :  "  The  army  are  good 
patriots,  and  would  forward  everything  that  would  tend  to 
produce  union  and  a  permanent  general  couBtitntlon ;  but  they 
are  yet  to  be  taaght  how  their  influence  is  to  effect  thia  mat- 
ter. A  '  hoop  to  the  barrel '  is  their  favorite  toast  America 
will  have  fought  and  bled  to  little  purpose  if  the  powers  of 
government  shall  be  insufficient  to  preserve  the  peace,  and  this 
must  be  the  case  without  general  funds.  As  the  present  eon- 
fltitution  is  so  defective,  why  do  not  you  great  men  call  the 
people  together  and  tell  them  so — that  is,  to  have  a  convention 
of  the  states  to  fonn  a  bettor  constitution  ?  Tliis  appears  to 
ns,  who  have  a  superficial  view  only,  to  be  the  most  efficacioos 
remedy."  * 

On  the  thirteenth  of  Fehniary  the  speech  of  tbe  Mug  of 
Great  Britain,  at  the  opening  of  parliament  in  December,  vat 
received,  lliii  announocniont  of  provisional  articles  of  peace 
■with  the  United  States  produced  great  joy ;  yet  that  joy  was 
clouded  by  apprehensions  from  the  impossibili^  of  meeting 
the  just  claims  of  the  army. 

Congress  was  brought  no  nearer  to  decisive  action,  Ham- 
ilton proposed  that  the  doore  of  congress  should  be  thrown 
wide  open  whenever  the  financea  were  under  discussion,  though 
the  proposal,  had  it  been  accepted,  would  have  filled  the  gal- 
leries with  holders  of  certificates  of  the  public  debt,  f 

On  the  other  side,  John  Kutledge  again  and  again  moved  that 
the  proceeds  of  the  impost  should  be  appropriated  exclusively 
to  the  army,  but  was  supported  only  by  bis  own  state.  Rnffled 
by  his  indifference  to  the  civil  creditors,  Wilson  had  one  day 
answered  with  warmth :  "  Pennsylvania  will  take  her  own 
measures  without  regard  to  those  of  congress,  and  she  ought 
to  do  so.  She  is  willing  to  sink  or  swim  according  to  the 
common  fate ;  but  she  will  not  suffer  herself,  with  a  millstone 
of  six  millions  of  the  continental  debt,  to  go  to  the  bottom 
alone." 

The  weakness  of  the  friends  of  a  general  revenue  appeared 
from  their  consenting  to  leave  to  the  several  states  the  ap- 

•  Knox  to  Q.  Morris,  21  Fcbruarj  1733,  in  Sparks's  G.  Morris,  l,  2B6. 

t  Gilpin,  336,  341  ;  Eliiol,  00,  62. 
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pointment  of  the  collectors  of  taxes,  and  to  limit  the  grant  of 
the  impost  to  twenty-five  years.* 

Once  more  Mercer  and  Arthnr  Lee  renewed  their  war 
upon  Madison,  who  in  reply  made  a  convincing  plea  for  the 
necessity  of  a  permanent  general  revenue.  "  The  purse,"  re- 
peated Arthur  Lee,  ^^  onght  never  to  be  pnt  in  the  same  hand 
with  the  sword.  I  will  be  explicit ;  I  would  rather  see  con- 
gress a  rope  of  sand  than  a  rod  of  iron.  Yirginia  ought  not 
to  concur  in  granting  to  congress  a  permanent  revenue."  "  If 
the  federal  compact  is  such  as  has  been  represented,"  said  Mer- 
cer, "  I  will  immediately  withdraw  from  congress,  and  do  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  destroy  its  existence."  Chafed  by  these 
expressions,  Gorham  of  Massachusetts  cried  out :  ^^  The  sooner 
this  is  known  the  better,  that  some  of  the  states  may  form 
other  confederacies  adequate  to  their  safety."  f 

The  assiduous  labors  of  congress  for  two  months  had  failed 
to  devise  the  means  for  restoring  public  credit.  Li  February 
some  of  its  members  thought  the  time  had  arrived  when  order 
and  credit  could  come,  if  the  army  would  support  its  demands 
by  its  strength.  Eobert  Morris  extorted  from  congress  a  re- 
moval of  the  injunction  of  secrecy  on  his  letter  of  resignation, 
and  forthwith  sent  it  not  only  to  Washington  but  to  the  public 
press,  through  which  it  immediately  reached  the  army. 


♦  GUpin,  814,  847,  348 ;  Elliot,  43,  64. 
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THE   AUEBIGAN    ABMT   AHD   TTS   CHIEF. 

ILiBcn  1783. 

TnEconimander-in-cliief  eiippressed  the  wish  to  visit  Mount 
Yemon  during  the  irinter,  for  the  army  at  Newburg  was  more 
unquiet  that  at  auy  former  period.*  The  Massachusetts  line 
formed  more  than  half  of  it,  and  so  many  of  thi>  remainder 
were  from  other  eastern  states  that  he  could  describe  them  all 
as  New  England  men.  +  He  had  made  the  delicate  state  of 
affairs  "  the  object  of  many  contemplative  hours,"  and  he  was 
aware  of  the  prevailing  sentiment  that  the  prospect  of  compen- 
sation for  past  services  would  terminate  with  the  war.  J 

Now  that  peace  was  at  hand,  hia  first  act  was  by  a  letter  to 
Harrison,  then  governor  of  Virginia,  to  entreat  his  own  Btate 
to  enter  upon  a  movement  toward  a  real  union,  "  From  the 
observations  I  have  made  in  the  course  of  this  war — and  mj 
intercourse  with  the  states  in  their  united  as  well  as  separate 
capacities  has  afforded  ample  opportunities  of  jud^ng — 1  am 
decided  in  my  opinion,"  such  were  his  words,  "  that,  if  the 
powers  of  congress  are  not  enlarged  and  made  competent  to 
all  general  purposes,  tlie  blood  which  has  been  spilt,  the  ex- 
pense tliat  has  been  incurred,  and  the  distresses  which  have 
been  felt,  will  avail  nothing ;  and  that  the  band  which  holds 
us  together,  already  too  weak,  will  soon  be  broken ;  when  anar- 

•  Ppirlifl,  vili.,  3,1.^  3C9, 

f  Gorlmm  in  Giliiin,  31B.  EUiot,  -13.  Woi-lilnglon  to  Joscpli  Jones.  Sparti, 
viii.,  3S3  ;  anJ  compaiv  Rpatks,  viii.,  luR. 

t  Washiiiston  lo  Ocmillou,  4  Marcb  HSS.    Spcrks,  viii.,  3SS,  390, 
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Y  and  oonfaflioii  will  prevaiL*  I  ahall  make  no  apology  for 
3  freedom  of  these  aentimentB ;  thqr  proceed  from  an  honest 
art ;  thej  "will  at  least  prove  the  sincerity  of  my  friendship, 
they  are  altogether  nndisgnised."  The  governor  receiyed 
is  letter  as  a  public  appeal,  and  placed  it  among  the  archiyes 
Yirginia. 

Before  the  officers  had  taken  into  cooudderation  the  cantions 
xurt  of  their  committee  to  congress,  Colonel  Walter  Stewart, 

Inspector  of  troops,  coming  back  from  Fhiladelphiai  pre- 
ited  himself  at  the  quarters  of  Gates  as  ^a  kind  of  agent 
Km  the  friends  of  the  army  in  congress;"  f  and  rumors  were 
mediately  circulated  through  the  camp  that  it  was  uniyer- 
ly  expected  the  army  would  not  disband  until  they  had  ob- 
ned  justice ;  that  the  public  creditors  looked  up  to  them  for 
I,  and,  if  necessary,  would  eyen  join  them  in  the  field ;  that 
ne  members  of  congress  wished  the  measure  might  take 
ect,  in  order  to  compel  the  public,  particularly  the  delin- 
ent  states,  to  do  jastice.  % 

A  plan  of  action  was  in  the  utmost  secrecy  deyised  by 
.tes  and  those  around  him.  To  touch  with  ability  the  sey- 
1  chords  of  feeling  which  lay  slumbering  in  the  army,  his 
le-de-camp,  Major  John  Armstrong,  was  selected  to  draft  an 
Iress.  This  was  copied,  and  Colonel  Barber,  the  assistant 
[utant'general  of  the  division  of  Gates,  taking  care  not  to  be 
eked,  put  it  in  circulation  through  the  line  of  every  state,* 
bh  a  notice  for  a  meeting  of  the  general  and  field  officers  on 
)  next  day,  to  consider  what  measures  should  be  adopted  to 
^ain  that  redress  of  grievances  which  they  seemed  to  have 
idted  in  vain.  || 

^  My  friends  1 "  so  ran  the  anonymous  appeal,  '^  after  seven 
ig  years  your  suffering  courage  has  conducted  the  United 
Ltes  of  America  through  a  doubtful  and  a  bloody  war ;  and 

*  WashiDgton  to  norrison,  4  March  1788.  Haxweirs  Virginia  mstorical 
^ster,  Ti.,  86,  87. 

f  Gates  to  AnDStrong,  22  June  1 783.    I  follow  a  maauBcript  copy  received  firom 
I.  Armstrong.    The  letter  has  been  printed  in  Ui^tod  States  Magazine,  L,  40. 
X  Washington  to  Joseph  Jones,  12  March  1788.  Sparks,  yiil,  898,  894.  Wash^ 
on  to  Hamilton,  12  March  1783.     Hamilton,  i.,  848. 

*  Gates  to  Armstrong,  22  Jane,  1783.  |  Journal  of  Congress,  ir.,  208. 
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peace  retnma  to  bless — whom  1  A  country  willing  to  redress 
your  wrongs,  cheriali  yonr  worth,  and  reward  yonr  services  I 
Or  is  it  rather  a  country  that  tramples  upon  yonr  rights,  dia-  ' 
dains  your  cries,  and  ineults  your  distreeees !  Have  yon  not 
lately,  in  the  meek  language  of  humble  petitioners,  be^od 
from  the  justice  of  congress  what  you  could  no  longer  expect 
from  their  favor i  How  have  you  been  answered!  Let  the 
letter  wliich  you  are  called  to  consider  to-morrow  make  reply! 

"  If  tiiia  be  your  treatment  while  the  Bworda  yon  wear  are 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  America,  what  have  yoo  to  ex- 
pect when  those  very  swords,  the  instruments  and  companiocs 
of  your  glory,  shaU  be  taken  from  your  sides,  and  no  mark  of 
military  distinction  left  but  your  wants,  infirmities,  and  scant 
If  you  have  sense  enough  to  discover  and  spirit  to  oppose 
tyranny,  whatever  garb  it  may  assume,  awake  to  yonr  sitnatioD. 
If  the  present  moment  be  lost,  your  threats  hereafter  will  he 
as  empty  as  your  entreaties  now.  Appeal  from  the  justice  to  J 
tlie  fe;irs  of  government ;  and  suspect  the  man" — here  Wash- 
ington was  pointed  at — "  who  would  advise  to  longer  forbear- 
ance." * 

A  copy  of  the  address  reached  "Washington  on  Tuesday,  the 
eleventh,  and  the  meeting  was  to  take  place  in  the  evening  of 
that  very  day.  Resolutions  dictated  by  passion  and  tending 
to  anarchy,  if  once  adopted,  could  never  be  effaced,  and  might 
bring  ruin  on  the  army  and  the  nation.  There  was  need  of 
instant  action,  "  to  arrest  the  feet  that  stood  wavering  on  a 
precipice."  f  To  change  ill-considered  menaces  into  a  legal 
presentment  of  grievances,  the  commander,  in  general  ordera, 
disapproved  the  anonymous  and  irregular  invitation  to  a  meet^ 
ing,  and  at  the  same  time  requested  all  the  highest  officers  and 
a  representation  of  the  rest  to  assemble  at  twelve  o'clock  oo 
the  next  Saturday  to  hear  the  report  of  the  committee  which 
they  had  sent  to  congress.  "  After  mature  deliberation,  they 
will  devise  what  further  measures  ought  to  be  adopted  to  attain 
the  just  and  important  object  in  view.  The  senior  officer  in 
rank  present  will  preside  and  report  the  result  of  their  delib- 
erations to  the  commander-in-chief."  Gates  quailed,  and  Uie 
*  Journal  of  Congress,  iv.,  203. 
t  Washiuglon  to  HamiUoa,  12  Slarch  1783.    IlamiUoii,  i.,  E*t. 
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gathering  for  that  evening  was  given  np ;  but  under  his  eye 
Armstrong  prepared  a  second  anonymous  address,  which,  while 
it  professed  to  consider  the  general  orders  of  Washington  ^^  as 
giving  stability  to  their  resolves,"  recommended  "suspicion" 
as  their  "sentinel."  During  the  week,  Washington  employed 
himself,  with  Elnox  and  others  whom  he  could  trust,  in  pre- 
paring methods  to  avert  every  fatal  consequence. 

At  noon  on  the  fifteenth  the  officers  assembled,  with  Gates 
in  the  chair.  They  were  surprised  to  find  that  the  commander- 
in-chief  was  with  them.  Every  eye  was  fixed  on  him ;  and 
all  were  mute,  awaiting  his  words.**^ 

After  an  apology  to  his  "  brother  officers "  for  his  pres- 
ence, he  read  his  analysis  of  the  anonymous  addresses.  Their 
author  he  praised  for  his  rhetorical  skill,  but  denied  the  recti- 
tude of  his  heart,  and  denounced  his  scheme  as  fit  to  proceed 
from  no  one  but  a  British  emissary.    He  thus  continued : 

"  As  I  was  among  the  first  who  embarked  in  the  cause  of 
our  common  country  ;  as  I  have  never  left  your  side  one  mo- 
ment, but  when  called  from  you  on  public  duty ;  as  I  have 
been  the  constant  companion  and  witness  of  your  distresses,  it 
can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  I  am  indifferent  to  your  inter- 
ests." He  proceeded  to  demonstrate  that  any  attempt  to  com- 
pel an  instant  compliance  with  their  demands  would  certainly 
remove  to  a  still  greater  distance  the  attainment  of  their  ends. 
They  must  place  their  reliance  on  the  plighted  faith  of  their 
country  and  the  purity  of  the  intentions  of  congress  to  render 
them  ample  justice,  though  its  deliberations,  from  the  difficulty 
of  reconciling  different  interests,  might  be  slow. 

"  For  myself,"  he  said,  "  so  far  as  may  be  done  consistently 
with  the  great  duty  I  owe  my  country  and  those  powers  we 
are  bound  to  respect,  you  may  command  my  services  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  my  abilities. 

"  While  I  give  you  these  assurances,  let  me  entreat  you, 
gentlemen,  on  your  part,  not  to  take  any  measures  which,  in 
the  calm  light  of  reason,  wiU  lessen  the  dignity  and  sully  the 
glory  you  have  hitherto  maintained.  Let  me  conjure  you  in 
the  name  of  our  common  country,  as  you  value  your  own  sacred 
honor,  as  you  respect  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  as  you  regard 

♦  Shaw  to  Rev.  John  Eliot,  21  April  1783. 
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the  military  and  national  character  of  America,  to  express  yonr 
utmost  horror  and  detestation  of  the  man  who  wickedly  at- 
tempts to  open  the  floodgates  of  ci\-il  diacord  and  delnge  onr 
rising  empire  in  blood. 

"By  tlius  determining  and  thna  acting,  yon  will  pursue 
the  plain  and  direct  road  to  the  attainment  of  your  wishes ; 
you  will  give  one  more  proof  of  unexampled  patriotifim  and 
patient  virtue,  rising  superior  to  tlie  pressure  of  the  moet  com- 
plicated sufferings ;  and  you  will  afford  occndon  for  posterity 
to  say  :  '  Ilad  this  day  heeu  wanting,  the  world  had  never  seen 
the  last  stage  of  perfection  to  which  human  nature  ia  capable 
of  attaining.' " 

On  concluding  his  address,  the  general,  in  further  proof  of 
the  good  disposition  of  congress,  began  to  read  parts  of  a  let- 
ter from  a  member  of  that  body ;  but,  after  getting  through  a 
single  paragraph,  he  paused,  and  asked  leave  of  his  aadience  to 
put  on  spect^tcles,  which  he  had  so  lately  received  *  that  he  had 
never  yet  worn  them  in  publie,f  saying :  "  I  have  grown  gray 
in  your  service,  and  now  find  myself  growing  blind."  These 
unaffected  words  touched  every  heart.  The  letter,  which  was 
from  Joseph  Jones  of  King  George  county  in  Virginia,  set 
forth  the  embarrassments  of  congress  and  their  resolve  that  the 
army  should  at  all  events  be  justly  dealt  with.  "Washington 
then  withdrew. 

Officers,  who  a  few  hours  before  had  yielded  themselves  to 
the  anonymous  addresses,  veered  about,  and  would  now  follow 
no  counsellor  but  their  own  commander.  The  assembly  unani- 
mously thanked  him  for  his  communications  and  assured  him 
of  their  affection,  "  with  the  greatest  sincerity  of  which  the 
human  heart  is  capable."  Then,  after  a  reference  to  Knox, 
Brooks,  and  Howard  aa  their  committee,  they  resolved  unani- 
mously :  "  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  war,  the  offi- 
cers of  the  American  army  engaged  in  the  service  of  their 
country  from  the  purest  love  and  attachment  to  the  rights  and 
hberties  of  human  nature,  which  motives  still  exist  in  the  high- 

•  from  Riltenliouac.  Wnshinston  (o  Kittenhouee,  16  Februarj  1783  ;  Hemnn 
0.'  Riltcn house.  290,  300, 

f  "  C'Cloit  la  prcmi6rc  fois  qu'il  lei  prcuoit  ea  publiquc."     Uuzzel,  Ilcchercbc*. 
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fit  d^ree ;  and  no  circomstanceB  of  distress  or  danger  shall  in- 
lnce  a  conduct  that  may  tend  to  sully  the  reputation  and  glory 
^hich  they  have  acquired  at  the  price  of  their  blood  and  eight 
rears'  faithful  services."  Making  no  demands  and  confining 
hdr  expectations  within  the  most  reasonable  limits,  they  de- 
(laied  their  unshaken  confidence  in  the  justice  of  congress  and 
heir  country,  and  they  asked  nothing  of  their  chief  but  to 
urge  congress  to  a  speedy  decision  upon  their  late  memorial. 

Another  resolution  declared  "that  the  officers  of  the 
American  army  view  with  abhorrence  and  reject  with  disdain 
he  infamous  propositions  contained  in  a  late  anonymous  ad- 
[ress  to  them."  Gates  meekly  put  the  question,  and  was 
obliged  to  report  that  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

No  one  ever  ruled  the  hearts  of  his  officers  like  Washing- 
on.  The  army  of  America  had  seen  him  calm  and  command- 
ng  in  the  rage  of  battle ;  patient  and  persistent  under  multi- 
plied misfortunes ;  moderate  in  victory ;  but  then  he  had  been 
ountenanced  by  his  troops  and  his  friends;  here  he  stood 
lone,  amid  injured  men  of  inflamed  passions,  with  swords 
t  their  sides,  persuaded  that  forbearance  would  be  their  ruin, 
nd,  for  a  fearful  moment,  looking  upon  him  as  their  adver- 
ary.  As  he  spoke,  every  cloud  was  scattered,  and  the  full 
ight  of  love  of  country  broke  forth.  Happy  for  America 
hat  she  had  a  patriot  army ;  happy  for  America  and  for  the 
rorld  that  that  army  had  Washington  for  its  chief  I 

The  official  narrative  of  these  events  was  received  in  con- 
;re8S  on  the  twenty-second,  and,  before  the  day  came  to  an 
nd,  nine  states  concurred  in  a  resolution*  commuting  the 
lalf-pay  promised  to  the  officers  into  a  sum  equal  to  five 
ears'  full  pay,  to  be  discharged  by  certificates  bearing  inter- 
st  at  six  per  cent.  Georgia  and  Ehode  Island  were  not  ade- 
uately  represented ;  Kew  Hampshire  and  New  Jersey  voted 
a  the  negative ;  all  the  other  states  irrevocably  pledged  the 
Jnited  States  to  redeem  their  promise  made  to  the  officers 
a  the  dark  hours  of  their  encampment  at  Valley  Forge. 

On  the  next  day  a  ship  dispatched  from  Cadiz  by  d'Es- 
aing,  at  the  instance  of  Lafayette,  brought  authentic  news 
hat  the  American  and  British  commissioners  had  signed  defini- 

♦  Bland  to  Washington,  22  March  1733.     MS. 
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lively  a  proviaional  treaty,  of  wliicli  an  official  copy  had  been 
received  eleven  days  before,  aud  that  peace  with  Great  Brit- 
ain had  already  taken  effect.  The  American  boondariee  on 
the  northwest  exceeded  alike  the  demands  and  the  hopes  d 
congress,  and  it  was  already  believed  tiiat  a  later  generation 
would  make  its  way  to  the  Pacific  ocean.* 

The  glitd  tidings  drew  from  Waehington  teare  of  joy  in 
that  "happiest  moment  of  his  hfe."  "All  the  world  ia 
touclicd  by  his  repnblican  virtues,"  wrote  Luzerne.  "  It  will 
be  in  vain  for  him  to  wish  to  hide  himself  and  live  as  a  dm- 
ple,  private  man ;  he  will  alwap  he  the  first  citizen  of  the 
United  States."  f  All  tlie  wliile  no  ouo  like  him  had  pursued 
with  single-Diindeduess  and  perseverance  and  constant  activity 
the  great  object  of  creating  a  republican  government  for  the 
continent.  To  Hamilton  he  wrote  ou  the  last  day  of  March 
17S3  :  "  I  rejoice  moat  exceedingly  that  there  is  an  end  to  out 
warfare,  and  that  such  a  field  ia  opening  to  onr  view,  as  will 
with  wii-iloni  to  direct  the  cultivation  of  it,  make  us  a  great,  a 
respectable,  and  happy  people ;  but  it  must  be  improved  by 
other  means  than  state  politics,  and  unreasonable  jcalousiee  and 
prejudices,  or  it  requires  not  the  second  sigbt  to  see  that  we 
shall  be  instruments  iu  the  hands  of  our  enemies  and  those 
European  powers  who  may  be  jealous  of  our  greatness  in  union, 
to  dissolve  the  confederation.  But  to  obtain  this,  although  the 
way  seems  extremely  plain,  is  not  so  easy. 

"  Ify  wish  to  see  the  union  of  these  states  established  upon 
liberal  and  permanent  principles,  and  inclination  to  contribute 
my  mite  in  pointing  out  the  defects  of  the  present  constitu- 
tion, are  equally  great.  All  my  private  letters  have  teemed 
with  these  sentiments,  and,  whenever  this  topic  has  been  the 
subject  of  conversation,  I  have  endeavored  to  difiuse  and  en- 
force them.  Xo  man  in  the  United  States  ia  or  can  be  more 
deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  our  present 
confederation  than  myself.  Ko  man,  perhaps,  has  felt  the  bad 
effects  of  it  more  sensibly;  for  to  the  defects  thereof,  and 
want  of  power  in  congress,  may  justly  be  ascribed  the  pro- 
longation of  the  war  and  consequently  the  expenses  occasioned 

•  Luicme  to  Verscnncs,  IB  March  1783.     MS. 
f  Luzeme  to  Ver^emica,  29  March  1733. 
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by  it.  More  than  lialf  the  perplexities  I  have  experienced  in 
the  oooTse  of  mj  command,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  dif- 
ficulties and  dis^'ess  of  the  army,  have  had  their  origin  here. 
But  still,  the  prejudices  of  some,  the  designs  of  others,  and 
the  mere  machinery  of  the  majority,  make  address  and  man- 
agement necessary  to  give  weight  to  opinions  which  are  to 
combat  the  doctrines  of  those  different  classes  of  men  in  the 
field  of  politics."  * 

Upon  official  information  from  Franklin  and  Adams,  con- 
gress on  the  eleventh  of  April  made  proclamation  for  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities.  In  announcing  the  great  event  to  the 
army,  Washington  did  especial  honor  to  the  men  who  had 
enlisted  for  the  war,  and  added :  ^^  Happy,  thrice  happy  shall 
they  be  pronounced  hereafter  who  have  contributed  anything 
in  erecting  this  stupendous  fabric  of  freedom  and  empire; 
who  have  assisted  in  protecting  the  rights  of  human  nature, 
and  establishing  an  asylum  for  the  poor  and  oppressed  of  all 
nations  and  religions."  f  The  proclamation  of  congress  tbat 
war  was  at  an  end  was  published  to  the  army  on  the  nine- 
teenth, exactly  eight  years  from  the  day  when  the  embattled 
farmers  of  Concord  "  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world." 

*Spark8's  Washington,  Till,  409,  410,  411.    Washington  to  Hamilton,  81 
March  1783.  f  Sparks,  yiil.,  568. 
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WAsniNCTos  presented  the  rightful  claims  of  the  "  patriot 
army"*  with  a  warmth  and  energy  which  never  but  this 
once  appear  in  hia  commimications  to  congress  ;  and  his  words 
gained  intenser  power  from  hia  disinterestedness.  To  a  com- 
mittee on  which  were  Bliind  and  iramilton,  he  enforced,  by 
every  consideration  of  gratitude,  justice,  honor,  and  national 
pride,  the  "universal "  expectations  of  the  army,  that,  before 
their  disbanding,  they  should  receive  pay  for  at  least  one 
month  in  hand,  with  an  absolute  assurance  in  a  short  time  of 
pay  for  two  months  more.  "  The  financier  will  take  his  own 
measures,  but  this  sum  must  be  procured.  The  soldier  is  will- 
ing to  risk  the  hard-earned  remainder  due  him  for  four,  five, 
perhaps  six  years  upon  the  same  basis  of  security  with  the 
general  mass  of  other  public  creditors."  f 

"  The  expectations  of  the  array,"  answered  Hamilton,  "are 
moderation  itself."  J  But,  after  a  week's  reflection,  Morris, 
who  had  already  written  to  congress  "  our  public  credit  is 
gone,"  *  replied  to  the  committee  that  the  amount  of  three 
months'  pay  was  more  than  alt  the  receipts  from  all  the  states 
since  1781 ;  that  there  was  no  resource  bat  the  issue  of  paper 
notes  in  anticipation  of  revenue.  B 

•  WflBbinglon  to  congrosa,  18  ifurcli  1783.    Sparks,  viii.,  S96-S99. 

t  ■Washington  to  Bland,  4  April  1783. 

i  Harallton  to  WasliingtoD,  11  April  1783.    Letters  lo  Washington,  W.,  17. 

"  Diplomatic  Corret^pondencc,  lii.,  34t2. 

I  R.  llorris  to  Hamilton,  U  April   1733.     Diplomatic  CorresponilcBce,  liL, 
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A  sharp  admonition  from  Yergennes  to  the  United  States 
speedily  to  meet  their  engagements  ia  France  and  Holland,* 
and  the  representations  of  Washington,  quickened  the  deter- 
mination of  congress.  In  preparing  the  plan  for  a  revenue, 
Madison  was  assisted  by  Jefferson,  who  passed  a  large  part  of 
the  winter  in  Philadelphia. 

The  national  debt  of  Great  Britain  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  with  America  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  thirtynsix 
millions  of  pounds ;  at  the  close  of  it,  including  deficiencies 
that  were  still  to  be  funded,  it  amounted  to  twice  that  sum. 
The  debt  of  the  United  States  did  not  much  exceed  forty-two 
millions  of  dollars ;  the  annual  interest  on  that  debt  was  not 
far  from  two  and  a  half  millions,  and  to  fund  it  successfully 
there  was  need  of  a  yearly  revenue  of  at  least  that  sum.  One 
million  was  hoped  for  from  specific  duties  on  enumerated  im-  ' 

ports,  and  a  duty  of  five  per  cent  on  the  value  of  all  others. 
A  million  and  a  half  dollars  more  were  to  be  raised  by  requisi- 
tions of  congress,  apportioned  on  the  states  according  to  popu- 
lation. This  more  convenient  method  had  hitherto  failed  from 
conflicts  on  the  rule  for  counting  slaves.  The  South  had  in- 
sisted on  the  ratio  of  two  for  one  freeman.  Williamson  of 
North  Carolina  said:  "I  am  principled  against  slavery.  I 
think  slaves  an  incumbrance  to  society  instead  of  increasing 
its  ability  to  pay  taxes."  f  To  effect  an  agreement,  Madison, 
seconded  by  John  Rutledge,  offered  that  slaves  should  be  rated 
as  five  to  three,  and  this  compromise,  which  then  affected 
taxation  only  and  not  representation,  was  accepted  almost  with 
unanimity. :{: 

In  the  beginning  of  April,  Hamilton  had  declared  in  con- 
gress that  he  wished  to  strengthen  the  federal  constitution 
through  a  general  convention,  and  should  soon,  in  pursuance 
of  instructions  from  his  constituents,  propose  a  plan  for  that 
purpose.  *  In  the  mean  time,  he  remained  inflexible  in  the 
opinion  that  an  attempt  to  obtain  revenue  by  an  application 
to  the  several  states  would  be  futile,  because  an  agreement 
eould  never  be  arrived  at  through  partial  deliberations.     The 

*  Luzerne  to  IL  Morris,  16  March  1783.    Diplomatic  Correspondence,  xi.,  167, 
158.  t  Gilpin,  423 ;  Elliot,  79. 

t  Gilpin,  423,  424  ;  ElUot,  79.  *  Gilpin,  429,  430;  Elliot,  81. 
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vote  on  the  report  of  the  new  financial  measure,  which  bs  op^  | 
posed  08  inadequate,  was  tiLken  on  the  eighteenth  oi  AjfA  [ 
Georgia  alone  was  abeent ;  eleven  states  were  fully  repreaeated;  I 
New  Ilampsliire  by  a  single  delegate.     Hamilton  and  the  Un   ' 
representatives  of  Rhode  lelaud,  alone  and  for  the  most  oppo- 
site reasons,  gave  their  votes  in  the  negative.     JCew  York  bein^ 
divided,  nine  states  and  a  half  against  one,  twenty-five  del^ata 
against  three,  recorded  their  votes  for  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

To  the  relentless  exigencies  of  the  moment  the  financial 
proposition  of  the  eighteenth  of  April  offered  no  relief,  nor 
could  it  take  effect  until  it  should  be  accepted  by  every  one  of 
the  thirteen  states.  To  win  this  unanimous  assent,  congress, 
in  the  words  of  Madison,  eniorced  the  peculiar  nature  of  their 
obligations  to  France,  to  members  of  the  republic  of  Holland, 
and  to  the  iinny.  Moreover,  "  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
are  responsible  for  the  greatest  tmat  ever  confided  to  a  politi- 
cal society.  If  justice,  good  faith,  honor,  gratitude,  and  all  the 
other  quidities  which  ennoble  the  character  of  a  nation  aniJ 
fulfil  tlie  ends  of  government,  be  the  fruits  of  our  iinadalte> 
ated  forms  of  republican  government,  the  cause  of  liberty  will 
acquire  a  dignity  and  lustre  which  it  has  never  yet  enjoyed; 
and  an  example  will  be  set  which  cannot  bat  have  the  most 
favorable  influence  on  the  rights  of  mankind,"  New  York, 
North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Massachusetts  were  following 
the  example  of  Virginia,  and  repealing  their  revenue  acts  of 
former  years ;  when  the  address  went  forth,  accompanied  by 
the  letter  of  congress  to  the  governor  of  Rhode  Island  which 
Hamilton  had  drafted,  and  by  various  papers  showing  the 
amount  and  the  character  of  the  debt  of  the  United  States. 

Then,  on  the  twenty-eighth,  and  so  far  as  the  records  show 
never  till  then,  congress  appointed  a  committee  on  the  New 
York  resolutions  of  the  preceding  July  in  favor  of  a  general 
convention.  Its  choice  fell  on  Ellsworth,  Carroll,  Wilson, 
Gorham,  Hamilton,  Peters,  McHenry,  Izard,  and  Duane.* 

•  Mndison,  on  whom  wo  ciepend  for  a  report  of  the  debutes  of  congroM  of  tbrt 
period,  was  absent  from  Saturdnv,  April  the  tircntj-siith,  to  TucsdHf,  ll*j  siitb. 
So  doUila  are  wantiag.  That  Clinlon'a  tetter  and  tbe  New  York  resoludoiu  ««n 
comiuitled  on  the  tirentyA^ighth  of  April,  we  know  from  a  US.  raemonuidum  bj 
Chnrlea  Thomson. 
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In  October  1780,  congrees  provided  for  forming  new  states 
out  of  the  north-western  territory.**^  A  most  elaborate  report, 
read  in  November  1781,  recommended  that  the  lands  for  set- 
tlements ^  should  be  laid  out  into  townships  of  about  six  miles 
square."  f  Early  in  1783  Bufns  Putnam,  with  other  officers 
and  soldiers  of  ^e  army  in  New  England,  engaged  heartily  in 
a  plan  to  form  a  state  westward  of  the  Ohio,  and  Timothy 
Pickering,  who  had  framed  a  complete  plan  for  settling  lands 
in  Ohio,  proposed  to  them  that  ^'  the  total  exclusion  of  slavery 
from  the  state  should  form  an  essential  and  irrevocable  part  of 
the  constitution."  X  To  ^^  unite  the  thirteen  states  in  one  great 
political  interest,"  Sland,  a  man  of  culture,  who  had  served 
with  credit  as  a  colonel  of  dragoons,  and  had  been  a  member 
of  congress  from  Virginia  since  1780,  now,  on  the  fifth  of  June 
1783,  brought  forward  an  "ordinance"  to  accept  conditionally 
the  cession  of  Yirginia,  divide  it  into  districts  of  two  degrees 
of  latitude  by  three  degrees  of  longitude,  and  subdivide  each 
district  into  townships  of  a  fixed  number  of  miles  square ;  each 
district  to  be  received  into  the  union  as  a  "  sovereign "  state, 
so  soon  as  it  could  count  twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  In 
these  embryo  states,  every  one  who  had  enlisted  for  the  war  or 
had  served  for  three  years  was  to  receive  the  bounty  lands 
promised  him,  and  thirty  acres  more  for  each  dollar  due  to 
him  from  the  United  States.  One  tenth  part  of  the  soil  was 
to  be  reserved  for  "  the  payment  of  the  civil  list  of  the  United 
States,  the  erecting  of  frontier  posts,  and  the  founding  of 
seminaries  of  learning ;  the  surplus  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
building  and  equipping  a  navy,  and  to  no  other  purpose  what- 
ever." This  pioneer  ordinance  for  colonizing  the  territory 
north-west  of  the  Ohio  was  seconded  by  Hamilton,  and  referred 
to  a  grand  committee.* 

From  the  moment  when  it  became  officially  known  that  a 

*  Laws  relating  to  Public  Lands,  888 ;  Journals  of  Congress,  iii.,  686. 

f  Endorsement  on  the  original  report  in  the  state  department  is :  **  Read  in 
congress  3  November  1781/* 

t  Pickering's  Pickering,  i.,  646. 

•  Papers  of  Old  Ckingress,  xxxri.  MS.  The  ordinance  is  in  the  handwriting 
of  Theodorick  Bland,  and  indorsed  by  Charles  Thomson :  '*  Motion  of  Mr.  Bland 
seconded  by  Mr.  Hamilton.  June  6, 1783.  Referred  to  the  grand  committee  of 
80  May  1783.'' 
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preliminary  treaty  of  peace  had  been  concluded,  Eobort  Morm 
peraiatently  demanded  the  immediate  discliarge  of  the  army* 
The  city  of  New  York  and  the  interior  posts  being  still  in 
British  hunda,  hia  importtinity  was  resisted  by  Gorh&m  find 
Ilamilton,  and  disapproved  by  the  secretary  of  foreign  afiaiis; 
but  the  public  penury  overcame  all  semples. 

As  the  time  drew  near  for  the  officers  to  pass  from  militarj 
service  to  civil  life,  they  recalled  the  example  of  the  Bomoii 
Cincinnatus,  and,  adopting  bis  name,  formed  themselves  into 
"one  society  of  friandfl,"  to  perpetuate  •'  the  spirit  of  brotherly 
kindness"  and  to  help  officers  and  their  families  in  their  times 
of  need.  An  immutable  attuchment  to  thp  rights  and  UbertieB 
of  human  nature  was  made  the  law  of  conduct  for  memben, 
to  whatever  nation  they  might  belong ;  and  those  who  were 
Americana  pledged  to  each  other  their  "  unalterable  detenni- 
nation  to  promote  and  cherish  union  between  the  states."  f  Bj 
one  grave  error,  which  called  forth  from  many  sideg  in  Anuri-  , 
ca  and  iu  Europe  the  severest  censure,  membership  was  made 
hereditary  in  their  eldest  male  posterity.  The  commander-in- 
chief,  who  had  no  offspring,  refused  to  separate  himself  from 
his  faithful  associates  in  the  war ;  but  by  his  influence  the  soci- 
ety at  its  first  general  meeting  in  May  1784  propoeed  toils 
branches  in  the  states  to  expunge  from  its  constitation  die 
clauses  which  had  excited  alarm  and  just  complaint. 

The  general  order  of  the  second  day  of  June  pablished  the 
resolve  of  congress  that  the  men  engaged  for  the  war,  with  a 
proper  proportion  of  officers,  were  immediately  to  receive  tui- 
longhs,  on  the  reverse  of  which  was  their  discharge,  to  taka 
effect  on  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace.  WaaMngton  felt  the 
keenest  sensibility  at  their  distresses ;  f  but  he  had  ezhuuted 
all  his  influence.  The  army,  for  three  months'  pay,  received 
only  notes  exactly  "  like  other  notes  issued  from  the  office  of 
finance."  **  These  were  nominally  due  in  six  months  to  the 
bearer,  with  six  per  cent  interest  till  paid.     Their  value  in  the 

•  Diarj  of  Morris  In  Dip,  Cor.,  lii,,  387,  noW.  f  Sparky  li.,  SS,  note. 

I  WaBhiiig;tOQ  to  Hcatb,  6  June  17S3.     Sparks,  viii.,  43B. 

"  Washington  to  Blaod,  4  April  1783;  JoumaU  of  CongrMS,  for  Julj  Suid 
foUowing  days,  it.,  B37,  238 ;  Morris  to  consress,  18  Julj  1783,  Dip.  Cor.,  xU.,  878, 
S80-38a  and  387-381',  autl  other  letters. 
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market  was  two  shiUiiigs  or  two  and  sixpence  for  twenty  shil- 
lings.* The  yeterans  were  enthnsiasts  for  liberty,  and  there- 
fore, with  the  consdonsness  of  having  done  their  dnty  to  their 
nAtiye  land  and  to  manlrind,  they,  in  perfect  good  order,  bear^ 
ing  with  them  their  arms  as  memorials  of  their  service,  retired 
to  their  homes  ^^  without  a  settlement  of  their  accounts,  and 
without  a  farthing  of  money  in  their  pockets."  f 

The  events  of  the  last  f onr  months  called  into  fall  action 
the  powers  and  emotions  of  Washington.  ^^  State  politics," 
said  he,  ^'  interfere  too  much  with  the  more  liberal  and  exten- 
sive plan  of  government  which  wisdom  and  foresight  would 
dictate.  The  honor,  power,  and  true  interest  of  this  country 
must  be  measured  by  a  continental  scale.  To  form  a  new  con- 
stitution that  will  give  consistency,  stability,  and  dignity  to  the 
union  and  sufficient  powers  to  the  great  council  of  the  nation 
for  general  purposes,  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  every  man  who 
wishes  well  to  his  country."  J 

Lifted  above  himself,  and  borne  on  by  the  energy  of  his 
belief,  he  in  June  addressed  the  whole  people  through  a  last 
circular  to  the  governor  of  every  state,*  for  he  was  persuaded 
that  immediate  and  extreme  danger  overhung  the  life  of  the 
union.  "  With  this  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  pres- 
ent crisis,"  such  are  his  words, "  silence  in  me  would  be  a  crime ; 
I  will  therefore  speak  without  disguise  the  language  of  free- 
dom and  of  sincerity.  Those  who  differ  from  me  in  political 
sentiment  may  remark  that  I  am  stepping  out  of  the  proper 
line  of  my  duty ;  but  the  rectitude  of  my  own  heart,  the  part 
I  have  hitherto  acted,  experience  acquired  by  long  and  close 
attention  to  the  business  of  that  countiy  in  whose  service  I  have 
spent  the  prime  of  my  life  and  whose  happiness  will  always 
constitute  my  own,  the  ardent  desire  I  feel  of  enjoying  in  pri- 
vate life,  after  all  the  toils  of  war,  the  benefits  of  a  wise  and 
Uberal  government,  wiU  sooner  or  later  convince  my  countiy- 
men  that  this  address  is  the  result  of  the  purest  intention." 

*  Pelatiah  Webster's  Political  Essays,  310 ;  compare  272. 

f  Washington  to  Congress,  7  and  24  June  1783.    Sparks,  viii.,  438,  466. 
X  Washington  to  Lafajette,  6  April  1783.    Spaiks,  yiii.,  412. 

*  Sparks,  viii.,  439.    The  date  of  the  circular  varies  with  the  time  of  its  sac- 
oessive  emission  to  the  sereral  states. 
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Thoughtful  for  the  defence  of  the  republic,  the  rotiring 
coraraander-in-chjef  recommended  "  a  proper  peace  establish- 
ment," and  an  absolutely  uniform  organization  of  the  "  militia 
of  the  union  "  throughout  "  tlie  continent."  He  pleaded  for 
complete  justice  to  all  classes  of  public  creditors.  He  entreated 
the  legislature  of  each  state  to  pension  its  disabled  non-com- 
mi^ioned  officers  and  privates.  He  enforced  the  duty  of  the 
states,  without "  hesitating  a  single  moment,"  to  give  their  sanc- 
tion to  the  act  of  congress  eatabhshing  a  revenue  for  the  United 
States,  for  the  only  alternative  was  a  national  bankruptcy. 
"  Honesty,"  he  said,  "  will  be  found  on  every  experiment  to 
be  the  best  and  only  true  policy.  In  what  part  of  the  ooft- 
tinent  shall  we  find  any  man  or  body  of  men  who  woold  not  j 
blnah  to  propose  measures  purposely  calculated  to  rob  On  J 
soldier  of  his  stipend,  and  the  pubUc  creditor  ot  his  due  I*         I 

He  then  pro<Keded  to  pronounce  solemn  judgment,  and  to  | 
summon  the  people  of  America  to  fulfil  their  dnty  to  Provt  I 
dencc  and  to  their  fclIow-iDen.  "If  a  spirit  of  disunion,  or 
obstinacy  and  perverseness,  should  in  any  of  the  states  attempt 
to  frustrate  all  the  happy  effects  that  might  be  expected  to  flow 
from  the  union,  that  state  which  puts  itself  in  opposition  to  the 
aggregate  wisdom  of  the  continent  will  alone  be  responsihle 
for  all  the  consequences,* 

"  The  citizens  of  America,  the  sole  lords  and  proprieton 
of  a  vast  tract  of  continent,  are  now  acknowledged  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  absolute  freedom  and  independency.  Here  Heaven 
has  crowned  all  its  other  blessings  by  giving  a  fairer  opportu- 
nity for  political  happiness  than  any  other  nation  has  ever  been 
favored  with.  The  rights  of  mankind  are  better  understood 
and  more  clearly  defined  than  at  any  former  period.  The  col- 
lected wisdom  acquired  through  a  long  euccession  of  years  is 
laid  open  for  our  use  in  the  establishment  of  our  forms  of 
goveniment.  The  free  cultivation  of  letters,  the  unbounded 
extension  of  commerce,  the  progressive  refinement  of  man- 
ners, the  growing  lilierality  of  sentiment,  and,  above  aJl,  the 
pure  and  benign  light  of  revelation,  have  bad  a  meliorating 
influence  on  mankind.  At  this  auspicious  period,  the  United 
States  came  into  existence  as  a  nation. 

•  Spirlis,Tiii.,446,  447. 
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^^  Happiness  is  ours  if  we  seize  the  occasion  and  make  it 
GUT  own.  This  is  the  moment  to  give  such  a  tone  to  our  fed- 
eral goYemment  as  will  enable  it  to  answer  the  ends  of  its  in- 
stitution. According  to  the  system  of  policy  the  states  shall 
adopt  at  this  moment,  it  is  to  be  decided  whether  the  reyolu- 
tion  mnst  ultimately  be  considered  as  a  blessing  or  a  cnrse ;  a 
blessing  or  a  cnrse,  not  to  the  present  age  alone,  for  with  onr 
fsAe  will  the  destiny  of  nnbom  millions  be  inyolved. 

^^  Essential  to  the  existence  of  the  United  States  is  the 
friendly  disposition  which  will  forget  local  prejudices  and 
policies,  make  mutual  concessions  to  the  general  prosperity, 
and,  in  some  instances,  sacrifice  individual  advantages  to  the 
interest  of  the  community.  Liberty  is  the  basis  of  the  glorious 
fabric  of!  our  independency  and  national  character,  and  who- 
ever would  dare  to  sap  the  foundation,  or  overturn  the  struct- 
ure, under  whatever  specious  pretext  he  may  attempt  it,  will 
merit /the  bitterest  execration  and  the  severest  punishment 
whicn  can  be  inflicted  by  his  injured  country. 

*-'It  is  indispensable  to  the  happiness  of  the  individual 
stat^  that  there  should  be  lodged  somewhere  a  supreme  power 
to  ri^gulate  and  govern  the  general  concerns  of  the  confeder- 
ated republic,  without  which  the  union  cannot  be  of  long  du- 
ration,* and  everything  must  very  rapidly  tend  to  anarchy  and 
donf  usion.  Whatever  measures  have  a  tendency  to  dissolve  the 
ifinion,  or  to  violate  or  lessen  the  sovereign  authority,  ought  to 
l)e  considered  as  hostile  to  the  liberty  and  independence  of 
America.  It  is  only  in  our  united  character  that  we  are 
known  as  an  empire,  that  our  independence  is  acknowledged, 
that  our  power  can  be  regarded,  or  our  credit  supported  among 
foreign  nations.  The  treaties  of  the  European  powers  with 
the  United  States  of  America  will  have  no  validity  on  a  dis- 
solution of  the  union.  "We  shall  be  left  nearly  in  a  state  of 
nature ;  or  we  may  find  by  our  own  unhappy  experience  that 
there  is  a  natural  and  necessary  progression  from  the  extreme 
of  anarchy  to  the  extreme  of  tyranny,  and  that  arbitrary 
power  is  most  easily  established  on  the  ruins  of  liberty  abused 
to  licentiousness." 

This  circular  letter  of  "Washington  the  governors  of  the 

*  Sparks,  Tiil,  444. 
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Etatcs,  according  to  liis  request,  commtinicated  to  their  respect- 
ive legislatures.  In  this  way  it  vaa  borne  to  erery  borne  in 
the  United  States,  and  he  entreated  the  people  to  receive  it  ts 
"  his  legacy"  on  hb  retirement  to  private  life. 

He  avoided  the  appearance  of  dictating  to  congreas  how 
the  conetitDtion  should  be  formed ;  but,  while  he  wae  careful 
to  declare  hlmBelf  "no  advocate  for  their  having  to  do  with 
the  particular  policy  of  any  Btato  further  than  it  concerns  the 
nnion  at  large,"  he  had  no  reserve  in  avowing  hie  "  wish  to  see 
energy  given  to  the  federal  constitntion  by  a  convention  of  the 
people."  * 

The  newspapers  of  the  day,  as  they  carried  tho  letter  of 
Washington  into  every  home,  caught  up  the  theme,  and  de- 
manded a  revision  of  the  constitution,  "  not  by  congreeB,  but    j 
by  a  continental  convention,  authorized  for  tho  pnrposo.''f        1 

*  Washineton  to  Dr.  Willitm  Gordon,  8  Julj  1783.  I 

+  Among  dicm:  PhiUdelphia,  3  July  1783;  Maijlmd  GflicUe,  11  Julj;  TiN      ' 
^nia  Gazette,  19  Jul;. 
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HOW  THE  LAND  BECEl  VKD  THE  LEOACT  OF  WASHINGTON. 

June-Deoembeb  1783. 

All  moyements  conspired  to  f onn  for  the  thirteen  states  a 
constitutiony  sooner  than  they  dared  to  hope  and  ^^  better  than 
they  knew."  '^  The  love  of  union  and  the  resistance  to  the 
claims  of  Great  Britain  were  the  inseparable  inmates  of  the 
same  bosom.  Brave  men  from  different  states,  risking  life 
and  everything  valuable  in  a  common  cause,  believed  by  all  to 
be  most  precious,  were  confirmed  in  the  habit  of  considering 
America  as  their  country  and  congress  as  their  government."  * 
Acting  as  one,  they  had  attained  independence.  Moreover,  it 
was  their  fixed  belief  that  they  had  waged  battle  not  for  them- 
selves alone,  but  for  the  hopes  and  the  rights  of  mankind ;  and 
this  faith  overleapt  the  limits  of  separate  commonwealths  with 
the  force  of  a  religious  conviction.  For  eighteen  years  the 
states  had  watched  together  over  their  liberties ;  for  eight  they 
had  borne  arms  together  to  preserve  them ;  for  more  than  two 
they  had  been  confederates  under  a  compact  to  remain  united 
forever. 

The  federation  excelled  every  one  that  had  preceded  it. 
Inter-citizenship  and  mutual  equality  of  rights  between  all  its 
members  gave  to  it  a  new  character  and  an  enduring  unity. 
The  Hebrew  commonwealth  was  intensely  exclusive,  both  by 
descent  and  from  religion ;  every  Greek  republic  grew  out  of 
families  and  tribes ;  the  word  nation  originally  implied  a  com- 
mon ancestry.  All  medieeval  republics,  like  the  Boman  mu- 
nicipalities, rested  on  privilege.    The  principle  of  inter-citi- 

•  Marshall  in  Van  SintTOord'a  Chief  Josticea  of  the  United  States,  814,  316. 
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zenship  infused  itself  neither  into  tlie  conatitotion  of  the  old 
German  empire,  nor  of  Switzerland,  nor  of  Holland.  Eveo 
when  the  American  people  took  up  arms  against  Great  Brit- 
ain, congresB  defined  only  the  membership  *  of  each  coltmj ; 
the  articles  of  confederation  first  brought  in  the  mle  that  auT 
one  migiit  at  will  transfer  luit  membership  from  one  state  to 
another.  Of  old  a  family,  a  sept,  a  clan,  a  tribe,  a  nation,  a 
race,  owed  its  unity  to  consanguinity.  Inler-citizenabip  now 
took  the  place  of  consangninity ;  the  Americans  became  not 
only  one  people,  bat  one  nation.  Tliey  had  framed  a  onion  of 
several  slates  in  one  confederacy,  fortified  and  bound  in  with 
a  further  union  of  the  inhabitants  of  every  one  of  them  by  a 
mutual  and  reciprocally  perfect  naturalization.f  This  inte^ 
citizenship,  though  only  in  its  third  year,  has  been  so  ratified 
by  national  affections,  by  the  national  acquisition  of  independ- 
ence, by  national  treaties,  by  national  interests,  by  national 
hifitorj-,  that  the  people  possessing  it  cannot  but  take  one  step 
more,  and  from  an  indwelling  necesBity  form  above  the  states  a 
common  constitution  for  the  whole. 

It  was  to  a  nation  which  bad  not  as  yet  a  self-existent  gor- 
emment,  and  which  needed  and  felt  the  need  of  one,  that 
Washington's  legacy  went  forth.  The  love  which  was  every- 
where cherished  for  him,  in  itself  had  become  a  bond  of  union. 
"  They  are  compelled  to  await  the  result  of  his  letter,"  re- 
ported Luzeme ;  J  "  they  hope  more  from  the  weight  of  a  sin- 
gle citizen  than  from  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  body." 
Jonathan  Trumbull,  the  venerable  governor  of  Connecticut,  is 
his  prompt  reply  extolled  "  this  last  address  which  exhibited 
the  foundation  principles  "  of  "  an  indissoluble  union  of  the 
states  under  one  federal  head."  *  When  in  the  next  autnmn 
this  faithful  war  governor,  after  more  than  fifty  yean  of  ser- 
vice, bade  farewell  to  public  life,  imitating  Washington,  he 
set  forth  to  the  legislature  of  Connecticut,  and  through  them 
to  its  people,  that  the  grant  to  the  federal  constitution  of  pow- 
ers clearly  defined,  ascertained,  and  understood,  and  sufficient 

•  Journals  of  Congrea,  i.,  86B. 

^  Bacon's  speech  tor  general  naturilimtion,  Spedding'B  Bsoon'i  Lettera  knd 
lite,  iil,  310.  t  Lizcme  to  Vcrgeiuice,4  Augmt  I1B3. 

*  Jonathan  Trumbull  to  Wiuthington,  10  June  1733. 
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for  all  the  great  purpoBes  of  union,  could  alone  lead  from  the 
danger  of  anarehy  to  national  happiness  and  glory.  * 

In  Jnne  the  general  assembly  of  Delaware  complied  with 
all  parts  of  the  recommendation  of  congress,  coupling  the  im- 
]>OBt  with  the  state's  quota  of  the  federal  requisition.f  To 
Washington,  Nicholas  Yan  Dyke,  the  governor,  on  receiving 
the  circular,  reported  this  proof  of  their  zeal  for  establishing 
the  credit  of  the  union,  adding :  ^^  The  state  which  declines  a 
similar  conduct  must  be  blind  to  the  united  interest  with  which 
that  of  the  individual  states  is  inseparably  connected."  X 

Pennsylvania,  linking  together  the  North  and  the  South, 
never  hesitated ;  then  and  ever  after,  it  made  the  reasoning  and 
the  hopefulness  of  Washington  its  own.  At  a  festival  in 
Philadelphia,  held  near  the  middle  of  July,  with  Dickinson, 
the  president  of  the  state,  in  the  chair,  the  leading  toast  was : 
"New  strength  to  the  union;"  and,  when  "Honor  and  im- 
mortality to  the  principles  in  Washington's  circular  letter  "  was 
proposed,  the  company  rose  twice  and  manifested  their  appro- 
bation by  nine  huzzas. 

A  month  later,  Dickinson  and  the  council  of  Pennsylvania 
sent  to  the  general  assembly  the  valedictory  of  the  commander- 
in-chief,  quoting  and  enforcing  his  words,  saying :  "  We  most 
earnestly  recommend  that  the  confederation  be  strengthened 
and  improved.  To  advance  the  dignity  of  the  union  is  tlie 
best  way  to  advance  the  interest  of  each  state.  A  federal  su- 
premacy, with  a  competent  national  revenue,  to  govern  firmly 
general  and  relative  concerns,"  can  alone  "  ensure  the  respect, 
tranquillity,  and  safety,  that  are  naturally  attached  to  an  exten- 
sive and  well-established  empire.  All  the  authorities  before 
mentioned  may  be  vested  in  a  federal  council,  not  only  with- 
out the  least  danger  to  liberty,  but  liberty  will  be  thereby 
better  secured."^  The  house  on  the  twenty-fifth,  joining 
together  the  impost  and  the  quota  of  the  state,  unanimously 
ordered  the  grant  of  them  bothj  and  at  a  later  session  thanked 
Washington  specially  for  his  final  "circular  letter,  the  ines- 
timable legacy  bequeathed  to  his  country." 

♦  Stuart's  Trumbull,  604-608.  f  Papers  of  Old  Congress,  Ixxv.    MS. 
t  Nicholas  Van  Dyke  to  Washington,  2  July  1783. 

*  Colonial  Records,  xiii.,  648,  649.  |  Papers  of  Old  Congress,  Ixxr.    MS. 
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In  March,  during  a  sesfiion  of  the  legisUtnre  of  Sootli  i 
Carolina,  Greene,  who  had  received  the  snggeations  of  Goiit- 
ernenr  Morris,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  state  tlirough  Guerard, 
the  governor,  repreeentmg  the  sufferings  and  mntinoas  temper 
of  tlie  army,  and  the  need  of  a  revenu^  for  congress,  and  say- 
ing :  "  Independence  can  only  prove  a  blessing  under  congree- 
Bional  influence.  More  is  to  be  dreaded  from  the  members  of 
congress  exercising  too  little  than  too  much  power.  The  finan- 
cier Bays  hia  department  is  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  To  the  north- 
ward, to  the  Bouthword,  the  eyes  of  the  army  are  tnmed  upon  the 
states,  whose  measures  will  determine  their  conduct.  They  will 
not  bo  satisfied  with  general  promisee ;  nothing  short  of  perma- 
nent and  certain  revenue  will  keep  them  subject  to  anthority." 

"  No  dictation  by  a  Cromwell  I  "  cried  impatient  members 
who  could  scarcely  wait  to  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  letter. 
To  mark  independence  of  congress  and  reeistanee  to  the  reqni- 
sitions  of  "  its  swordsmen,"  South  Carolina  revoked  its  grant 
to  the  United  States  of  )Kiwlt  to  lnvy  a  five  per  cent  duty 
on  importo.*  Greene  consoled  himself  with  the  thought  that 
"he  had  done  his  duty,  and  would  await  events;"  but  he 
was  made  wiser  by  the  rebuff.  While  he  perceived  that  with- 
out more  effectual  support  the  power  of  congress  must  expire, 
he  saw  that  the  movement  of  soldiers  without  civil  authority 
is  pregnant  with  danger,  and  would  naturally  fall  under  the 
"  direction  of  the  Clodiuses  and  Catilinee  in  America."  f  The 
appeal  of  congress  in  April  exercised  little  counteracting  in- 
fluence; but,  when  the  circular  of  "Washington  arrived,  the 
force  and  affection  with  which  it  was  written  produced  an 
alteration  of  sentiment  in  more  than  one  quarter  of  the  mem- 
bers. "  Washington  was  admired  before ;  now  he  was  little 
less  than  adored."  J  Tlie  continental  impost  act  was  adopted, 
though  not  without  a  clause  reserving  the  collection  of  the 
duties  to  the  officers  of  the  state,  and  appropriating  them  to 
the  payment  of  the  federal  quota  of  South  Carolina.* 

•  JohDSOD'g  Uh  of  Grceac,  ii.,  887,  388. 

\  Greene  to  G.  Jlorria,  3  Apiil  1733.  Sparks'  Lite  of  G.  Moma,  L,  !BI, 
2S2. 

i  Gretne  to  Washington,  8  Augost  1783.    Letters  to  Washington,  (t.,  88. 

*  Statute  So.  1,190,  passed  13  August  1783,  in  Statutes  at  Lai^e  of  South 
CaroUn*,  it.,  E70. 
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In  October,  Clinton,  the  governor  of  New  York,  responded 
to  Wafihington :  ^^  Unless  the  powers  of  the  national  council 
are  enlarged,  and  that  body  better  supported  than  at  present, 
all  its  measures  will  discover  such  feebleness  and  want  of 
enei^  as  wUl  stain  us  with  disgrace  and  eiqpose  us  to  the  worst 
of  evils."*  And  in  the  following  January,  holding  up  to 
the  legislature  the  last  circular  of  the  commander-in-chief,  he 
charged  them  to  "  be  attentive  to  every  measure  which  has  a 
tendency  to  cement  the  union  and  to  give  to  the  national 
councils  that  energy  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  general 
welfare."  f 

The  circular  reached  Massachusetts  just  when  the  legisla- 
ture was  complaining  of  the  half-pay  and  of  excessively  large 
salaries  to  civil  officers.  The  senate  and  the  house  dispatched 
a  most  affectionate  joint  address  to  Washington,  attributing  to 
the  guidance  of  an  all-wise  Providence  his  selection  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, adding:  "While  patriots  shall  not  cease  to 
applaud  your  sacred  attachment  to  the  rights  of  citizens,  your 
ndlitary  virtue  and  achievements  will  make  the  brightest  pages 
in  the  history  of  mankind.":}:  To  congress  the  legislature 
gave  assurances  that  "it  could  not  without  horror  entertain  the 
most  distant  idea  of  the  dissolution  of  the  union ; "  though 
"the  extraordinary  grants  of  congress  to  civil  and  military 
officers  had  produced  in  the  commonwealth  effects  of  a  threat- 
ening aspect."  ^  John  Hancock,  the  popular  governor,  com- 
mending Washington's  circular,  looked  to  him  as  the  states- 
man "  of  wisdom  and  experience,"  teaching  them  how  to  im- 
prove to  the  happiest  purposes  the  advantages  gained  by  arms. 

As  president  of  the  senate,  Samuel  Adams  officially  signed 
the  remonstrance  of  Massachusetts  against  half-pay ;  as  a  citi- 
zen, he  frankly  and  boldly,  in  his  own  state  and  in  Connecti- 
cut, defended  the  advice  of  Washington:  "In  resisting  en- 
croachments on  our  rights,  an  army  became  necessary.  Con- 
gress were  and  ought  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  the  means  of 
supporting  that  army;  they  had  an  undoubted  right  in  the 
very  nature  of  their  appointment  to  make  the  grant  of  half 

♦  Clinton  to  Washington,  14  October  1783.    Letters  to  Washington,  iv.,  48. 

f  Speech  to  the  legislature,  21  January  1784. 

%  Boston  Gazette,  22  August  1783.  *  Journals  of  Congress,  It.,  27(1 
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pay ;  and,  as  it  was  made  to  behalf  of  the  TToited  States,  e«^ 
Btate  is  bound  in  justiou  to  comply  with  it,  even  thoagh  it 
ahoTild  seem  to  them  to  have  been  an  ill-judged  measuTP. 
States  m  well  as  individnal  persona  are  equally  bound  to  fulfil 
tlieir  engage ruenta,  and  it  is  one  part  of  the  description  given 
to  ua  in  the  sacred  scriptures  of  an  honest  man,  that,  though 
'  he  Bweareth  to  hia  own  hurt,  he  changeth  not,'  "  * 

In  like  npirit  congreaa  rophed  to  the  protest  against  half- 
pay.  "  The  measure  was  the  result  of  a  deliberate  jndgment 
framed  on  a  general  ticw  of  the  interests  of  the  union,  aad 
pledged  the  national  faith  to  carry  it  iato  effect.  If  a  state 
every  way  so  important  as  Massachusetts  should  withhold  her 
Bohd  support  to  constitutional  measures  of  the  confederacy,  the 
result  must  be  a  dissolution  of  the  union  ;  and  then  she  must 
hold  herself  as  alone  responsible  for  the  auarcliy  and  dotnesdc 
confusion  that  may  succeed,"  f 

At  the  opening  of  the  autumn  session.  Hancock,  recalling 
the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  wurds  of  Wii^hington, 
said :  "  How  to  strengthen  and  improve  this  union,  bo  as  to 
render  it  more  completely  adequate,  demands  the  immediate 
attention  of  these  states.  Onr  very  existence  as  a  free  nation 
is  suspended  upon  it."  J 

On  the  ninth  of  October  ho  cited  to  the  general  court  ex- 
tracts of  letters  from  John  Adams  confirming  the  sentimenta 
of  Washington,  Near  forty  towns  in  the  state  had  instnicted 
their  representatives  against  granting  the  impost  recommended 
by  congress.  And  yet  it  was  carried  in  the  honse  by  eeventy- 
two  against  sixty-five ;  a  proviso  that  it  should  not  be  need  to 
discharge  half-pay  or  its  commutation  was  rejected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  ten ;  and  the  bill  passed  the  senate  almost  nnani- 
mously.*'    Some  of  the  towns  still  murmured,  but  Boston  in 

*  Samuel  Adams  to  a,  tricnil  !□  CanDcct[cut.  Boston,  26  September  I!63. 
Same  to  Noih  Webster,  30  April  If  84.     US. 

I  Juuraals  of  Congress,  jr.,  277,  27S.  Congress,  on  vhich  Waahingloii  wai 
then  in  atMndBnce,  would  sure!;  hare  consulted  him  on  the  half-pa;  of  which  he 
Tos  the  author.  The  original  papers  proTC  that  the  eongressional  repl;  to  Uaaia- 
cliuaetts  nas  prepared  after  miich  consultation,  and  here  and  there  show  traces 
of  his  mind.  i  Salem  Gazette  of  3  October  1763. 

'  Samuel  Cooper  to  Franklin,  10  October  1TS3,  WorkB  of  Frkuklin,  x.,  SS. 
Salem  Gazette,  30  October  1783. 
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own-meeting  answered :  *^  The  commatation  is  wisely  blended 
vith  the  national  debt  Witii  respect  to  the  impost,  if  we 
tver  mean  to  be  a  nation,  we  mnst  give  power  to  congress^ 
ind  fands,  too." 

Snt  Washington's  letter  achieved  its  greatest  victory  in  his 
»wn  state.  Mercer  had  said  in  congress  that,  sooner  than  re- 
Dstate  the  impost,  he  wonld  ^^  crawl  to  Richmond  on  his  bare 
3iees."  *  The  legislature,  which  was  in  session  when  the  com- 
nnnication  from  congress  arrived,  ordered  a  bill  to  grant  the 
Doqpost.  Jefierson  was  hoping  that  Hemy  wonld  speak  for  the 
;rant,  bnt  he  remained  mnte  in  his  placcf  Richard  Henry 
jee  and  Thurston  spoke  of  congress  as  ^^  lusting  for  power." 
"Hbe  extent  of  the  implied  powers  which  Hamilton  had  as- 
srted  in  the  letter  of  congress  to  Rhode  Island  was  ^^  repro- 
lated  as  alarming  and  of  dangerous  tendency ;":(  ^^^  ^^  the 
leventh  of  June  the  proposition  of  congress  was  pronounced 
0  be  inadmissible,  because  the  revenue-officers  were  not  to  be 
menable  to  the  commonwealth ;  because  the  power  of  collect- 
flg  a  revenue  by  penal  laws  could  not  be  delegated  without 
.anger ;  and  because  the  moneys  to  be  raised  from  citizens  of 
T'irginia  were  to  go  into  the  general  treasury.  So  the  propo- 
ition  of  congress  was  left  without  any  support  Virginia,  to 
ischarge  her  continental  debt,  preferred  to  establish  a  custom- 
.ouse  of  her  own,  appropriating  its  income  to  congress  for 
TC-and-twenty  years,  and  making  good  the  deficiency  by  taxes 
n  land,  negroes,  and  polls.  "The  state,"  said  Arthur  Lee, 
is  resolved  not  to  suffer  the  exercise  of  any  foreign  power 
r  influence  within  it."  ^  But,  when  the  words  of  Washington 
rere  read,  the  house  gave  leave  to  the  advocates  for  a  conti- 
ental  impost  to  provide  for  it  by  a  bill  which  was  to  have  its 
iBt  reading  at  the  opening  of  the  next  session. 

These  events  did  but  render  Richard  Henry  Lee  more  ob- 
nrate.  Placing  himself  directly  in  the  way  of  Washington 
nd  Madison,  he  wrote  to  a  friend  at  the  North :  "  The  late 

*  Madison  to  Randolph,  18  February  1783.    Gilpin,  606. 
f  Jefferson  to  Madison,  7  May,  1  June,  17  June  1783. 

X  Joseph  Jones  of  King  George  to  Madison,  14  June  1783,  MS. ;  in  part  In 
ires's  Madison,  i.,  436. 

*  Arthur  Lee  to  Thcodorick  Bland,  13  June  1788.    Bland  Papers,  ii.,  110. 
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address  of  congress  to  the  Btatee  od  the  impost  I  think  a  too 
early  and  too  strong  attempt  to  overleap  those  fences  estab- 
lifllied  by  the  confederatioa  to  secure  the  liberties  of  the  re- 
spective states.  Give  the  purse  to  an  aristocratic  assembly,  He 
sword  will  follow,  and  liberty  become  an  empty  namu.  Ae 
for  increasing  tho  power  of  congrees,  I  would  answer  aa  the 
discerning  men  of  old,  with  the  change  of  a  word  only:  *No- 
Inmua  legea  eonfederationis  mutari — we  forbid  change  in  the 
laws  of  tlie  confederation.'"*  But,  in  the  time  afforded  for 
reflection,  Washington's  valedictory  letter,  which  JefFerson  de- 
scribes as  "  deservedly  applauded  by  the  world,"  f  gained  more 
and  more  power ;  at  the  adjourned  session,  the  legifilature  of 
Virginia,  with  absolute  unanimity,  reversed  its  decision  and 
granted  by  law  tho  continental  impost.  J  '•  Everything  will  i 
come  right  at  last,"  said  Washington,  as  he  heard  the  gladdan-  j 
ing  news."  | 

"Never,"  said  George  Mason,  "have  I  heard  one  ein^  I 
man  deny  the  necessity  aud  propriety  of  the  nnlon.  No  ob- 
ject can  be  lost  when  the  mind  of  every  man  in  the  country 
is  strongly  attached  to  it."  j  "  I  do  not  believe,"  witnesses 
Jefferson,  "  there  has  ever  been  a  moment  when  a  single  whig 
in  any  one  state  would  not  have  shuddered  at  the  very  idea  of 
a  separation  of  their  state  from  tho  confederacy,"  ■*■  A  propo- 
sition had  been  made  in  June  to  revoke  the  release  to  the 
United  States  of  the  territory  north-west  of  the  river  Ohio. 
Patrick  rienry  was  for  bounding  the  state  reasonably  enough, 
but,  instead  of  ceding  the  parts  lopped  off,  he  was  for  forming 
them  into  small  republics  ^  under  the  direction  of  Vii^nia. 
Nevertheless,  the  legislature,  guided  by  the  sincerity  and  per- 
severance of  Joseph  Jones  of  King  George  county,  conformed 
to  the  wishes  of  congress,  and,  on  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
of  December,  cheerfully  amended  and  confirmed  their  former 
cession.  J 

The  last  legisi    are  to  address  Washington  in  his  public 

*  H.  n.  Lee  lo  William  Whipple,  1  July  1733,        f  JcITcraon'B  Works,  ii.,  2C6. 

t  Hcning,  si.,  318.  •  Sparks,  ii.,  B. 

I  George  Uaaon  in  theVirgioia  CodtcdUod,  11  Juoe  17S8. 

^  Jefferson,  ii.,  2M.  (  JeffcrsoD  to  UadlsoD,  IT  June  ITS3. 

}  Jouniala  of  Qouae  of  Delegates,  71,  79. 
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character  was  Maryland,  and  they  said :  "By  yonr  letter  you 
Iiave  taoght  us  how  to  value,  preserve,  aad  improve  that 
liberty  which  your  services  under  the  smiles  of  Providence 
have  secured.  If  the  powers  given  to  congress  by  the  con- 
federation should  be  found  incompetent  to  the  purposes  of  the 
union,  our  constituents  will  readily  consent  to  enlarge  them."* 

On  the  part  of  congress,  its  president,  Elias  Boudinot  of 
New  Jersey,  transmitted  to  the  ministers  of  America  in  Europe 
the  circular  letter  of  Wafihington  as  the  most  perfect  evidence 
of  "  his  inimitable  character."  f 

Before  the  end  of  June,  raw  recruits  of  the  Pennsylvania 
line,  in  the  barracks  at  Philadelphia,  many  of  them  foreign 
bom,  joined  by  others  from  Lancaster,:^  ^^  soldiers  of  a  day,  who 
could  have  very  few  hardships  to  complain  of,"  *  with  some 
returning  veterans  whom  they  forced  into  their  ranks,  |  en- 
couraged  by  no  officer  of  note,^  surrounding  congress^  and 
the  council  of  Pennsylvania,  mutinously  presented  to  them 
demands  for  pay.  Congress  insisted  with  the  state  authorities 
that  the  militia  should  be  called  out  to  restore  order,  and,  the 
request  being  refused,  J  it  adjourned  to  Princeton.  On  the 
rumor  that  the  commander-in-chief  was  sending  troops  to  quell 
the  mutiny,  the  insurgents,  about  three  hundred  in  number, 
made  their  submission  to  the  president  of  the  state.  ^ 

The  incident  hastened  the  selection  of  a  place  for  the  per- 
manent residence  of  congress.  The  articles  of  confederation 
left  congress  free  to  meet  where  it  would.  With  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  idea  naturally  arose  of  a  fede- 
ral town,  and  for  its  site  there  were  many  competitors.  Of 
the  thirteen  states  which  at  that  time  fringed  the  Atlantic,  the 
central  point  was  in  Maryland  or  Virginia.  In  March  1783, 
If  ew  York  tendered  Kingston ;  in  May,  Maryland  urged  the 
choice  of  Annapolis ;  in  June,  New  Jersey  offered  a  district 
below  the  falls  of  the  Delaware.     Virginia,  having  George- 

*  Address  of  the  Maryland  legislature,  22  DcccmlMfi  1783.    MS. 
f  Diplomatic  CorrcBpoiidcnee,  1783-1789, !.,  14. 

X  Ibid., !.,  9.  »  Sparks,  viii.,  455. 

I  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  1783-1789,  i.,  10,  22,  23;  Hamilton, !.,  887. 
^  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  ii.,  514 ;  !.,  37,  50. 

0  Gilpin,  548 ;  Colonial  Records,  xiii.,  655.  X  Ilamilton,  U.,  276. 

{  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  L,  12. 
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town  for  its  object,*  invited  Maryland  to  join  in  a  cession  of 
equal  portions  of  territory  Ijing  together  on  the  Potomac; 
leaving  congress  to  fix  its  residence  on  either  side,  f 

During  the  Bummer,  congress  appointed  a  committee  to 
consider  what  jm^sdiction  It  should  exercise  in  it«  abiding- 
place.  Madison  took  counsel  with  Randolpli,  and  eepeeiallj 
with  Jefferson ;  {  and  in  September  the  committee  of  which 
he  was  a  member  reported  that  the  state  ceding  the  territory 
must  give  up  all  jurisdiction  over  it ;  the  inhabitants  were  to 
bo  assured  of  a  government  of  lawa  made  by  representatives  of 
their  own  election.*  In  October,  congress  took  np  the  ques- 
tion of  its  permanent  reflidonce.  1  Gerry  stru^led  hard  for 
the  district  on  the  Potomac ;  but,  by  the  vote  of  Delaware  and 
all  the  northern  states,  "a  place  on  the  Delaware  near  the 
falls  "  was  selected.  Within  a  few  days  the  fear  of  an  over- 
powering  iidluence  of  the  middle  states  led  to  what  was  called 
"  the  hiippy  coalition  ; "  on  the  seventeenth  Gerry  insisted  that 
the  alternate  residence  of  congress  in  two  places  would  secure 
the  mutual  confidence  and  affections  of  the  etatea  and  preserve 
the  federal  balance  of  power.  After  a  debate  of  several  days, 
New  England,  with  Maryland,  Virgiuia,  and  the  two  Carolinas, 
decided  that  congress  should  reside  for  equal  periods  on  the 
Delaware  and  near  the  lower  falls  of  the  Potomac  Till  build* 
ings  for  its  use  should  be  erected,  it  was  to  meet  alternately  in 
Annapolis  and  Trenton.*  To  carry  out  the  engagement,  a 
committee,  of  which  James  Monroe  was  a  member,  made  an 
excursion  from  Annapolia  in  the  following  May  to  view  the 
country  round  Georgetown ;  and  they  reported  in  favor  of  the 
position  on  which  the  city  of  Washington  now  stands.  ^ 

The  farewell  circular  letter  of  Washington  addressed  to  all 
hia  countrymen  had  attracted  the  attention  of  congress,  and 
in  particular  of  Hamilton,  who  roused  himself  from  his  own 

*  lladisoD  to  Ranilolph,  13  October  1783.     Gilpin,  C>7S. 
t  Joarnsla  of  the  Virginia  nouse  of  Delegates,  28  June  1783,  p.  97. 
I  Uadison  to  Jcffcraoa,  20  September  17SS,     Gilpin,  B73. 
»  Gilpin,  BOB,  B71-fi7S. 

I  Madison  to  Randolph,  IS  October  1783.     Gilpin,  C70. 

^  nigginson  to  Bland,  January  1784.     Bland  Papem,  li.,  113,  114.     CompATO 
Boudinot  10  B.  II.  Liiingslon,  23  Octol>er  1783. 
f  Monroe  to  Jefferson,  20  Uaj  and  2S  Maj  1734. 
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deeponding  mood  when  he  saw  the  great  chieftain  go  forth 
alone  to  combat  "the  epidemic  phrenzy"^  of  the  supreme 
soTereigntj  of  the  separate  states.  During  the  time  of  dis- 
torbances  in  the  army,  "could  force  have  availed,  he  had 
almost  wished  to  see  it  employed.''  f  Ejiowing  nothing  before- 
hand of  Washington's  intention  to  address  the  people,  he  had 
favored  some  combined  action  of  congress  and  the  general  to 
compel  the  states  forthwith  to  choose  between  national  anarchy 
and  a  consolidated  union.:^  ^^  sooner  had  congress  established 
itself  in  Princeton^  than  the  youthful  statesman  drafted  a 
most  elaborate  and  comprehensiye  series  of  resolutions  embody- 
ing  in  clear  and  definite  language  the  defects  in  the  confedera- 
tion as  a  form  of  federal  goyemment;  and  closing  with  an 
earnest  recommendation  to  the  several  states  to  appoint  a  con- 
vention to  meet  at  a  fixed  time  and  place,  with  full  powers  to 
revise  the  confederation,  and  adopt  and  propose  such  altera- 
tions as  to  them  should  appear  necessary;  to  be  finally  ap- 
proved or  rejected  by  the  states  respectively. 

But  in  the  congress  of  that  day  he  found  little  disposition 
to  second  an  immediate  effort  for  a  new  constitution.  Of  the 
committee  elected  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  April,  which 
counted  among  its  members  the  great  names  of  Ellsworth, 
Wilson,  and  Hamilton,  Wilson  and  two  others  had  gone  home ; 
Ellsworth  followed  in  the  first  half  of  July,  but  not  till  he  had 
announced  to  the  governor  of  Connecticut :  "  It  will  soon  be 
of  very  little  consequence  where  congress  go,  if  they  are  not 
made  respectable  as  well  as  responsible ;  which  can  never  be 
done  without  giving  them  a  power  to  perform  engagements  as 
well  as  make  them.  There  must  be  a  revenue  somehow  estab- 
lished that  can  be  relied  on  and  applied  for  national  purposes, 
independent  of  the  will  of  a  single  state,  or  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble to  support  national  faith,  or  national  existence.  The 
powers  of  congress  must  be  adequate  to  the  purposes  of  their 
constitution.  It  is  possible  there  may  be  abuses  and  misappli- 
cations ;  still  it  is  better  to  hazard  something  than  to  hazard 

♦  Hamilton,  I.,  408.  f  I^^d.,  i.,  852.  J  ftid.,  I.,  402. 

*  Ilamiltoii^fl  endorsement  on  his  own  paper  is :  ^  Resolutions  intended  to  bo 
submitted  to  congress  at  Princeton  in  1783,  but  abandoned  for  want  of  support'* 
KS. 
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alL"  *  Nearly  at  the  eame  moment  Hamilton  wrote  to 
GresDe  :  "  Tliore  ia  so  little  disposition,  either  in  or  out  of  cou- 
gress,  to  give  solidity  to  our  national  system,  that  there  is  no 
motive  to  a.  man  to  lose  his  time  in  the  public  service  who  has 
no  other  view  than  to  promote  its  welfare.  Experience  must 
convince  us  that  our  present  establishments  are  Utopian  before 
we  shall  be  ready  to  part  with  them  for  better."  To  Jay  his 
worda  were ;  "  It  is  to  bo  hoped  that,  when  prejudice  and  folly 
have  run  themselvee  out  of  breath,  we  may  return  to  reason 
and  correct  our  errors."  f  Coufimied  in  "his  ill  forebodings 
as  to  the  future  systera  of  the  country,"  :f  "  he  abandoned  his 
resolutions  for  the  want  of  support." 

In  congress,  which  ho  left  near  the  end  of  July,  three 
months  before  the  period  for  wlu'ch  he  was  chosen  espired,  we 
know  through  an  ardent  friend  that  "  his  homlhes  were  recol- 
lected with  pleasure;"  that  bis  extreme  zeal  made  impressions 
in  favor  of  his  integrity,  honor,  and  republican  principles ;  that 
he  had  displayed  various  knowledge,  had  been  sometimes  in- 
temperate and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  visionary ;  that  cau- 
tious statesmen  thought,  if  he  could  pursue  an  object  with  ae 
much  cold  perseverance  as  he  could  defend  it  with  ardor  and 
argnment,  he  would  prove  irresistible.*  From  the  goodneesof 
his  heart,  his  pride,  and  his  sense  of  duty,  he  gave  up  "  future 
views  of  public  life,"  ||  to  toil  for  the  support  of  his  wife  and 
children  in  a  profession  of  which  to  him  the  labors  were  alike 
engrossing  and  irksome.'^  In  four  successive  years,  with  few 
to  heed  hira,  he  had  written  and  spoken  for  a  constitQcnt 
federal  convention.  His  last  official  word  to  Clinton  was: 
"  Strengthen  the  confederation."  ^ 

On  the  second  of  September,  more  than  a  month  after 
Hamilton  had  withdrawn,  the  remnant  of  the  conmiittee  of 
the  twenty-eighth  of  April,  increased  by  Samuel  Hunttngton, 
of  Connecticut,  reported  that  "  until  the  effect  of  the  resolu- 

•  ElUxrorlh,  infra,  324,  f  Johnaon,  ii.,  442.     J.ij'a  Jay,  il^  123. 

X  UamillOD,  i.,  3S2. 

"  McIIoQry  to  Humilton,  22  Oclobep  1783.     Ilaraillon,  l,  411. 
I  Hamilton  to  Clinton,  14  May  17S3.     Hamilton,  I,,  S68. 
''  That  IlnmiltoQ  disliked  the  labors  of  a  larrycr,  I  rcccircd  from  Etlpbalet 
Nott. 

5  IlamiltoQ  to  Clinton,  3  October  1783.     Hamilton,  1.,  407. 
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tion  of  congress,  of  April  last,  relating  to  revenue,  should  be 
known,  it  would  be  proper  to  postpone  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  concurrent  resolutions  of  the  senate  and  assembly 
of  New  York."  *  In  this  way  the  first  proposition  by  a  state 
for  reforming  the  government  through  a  federal  convention 
was  put  to  sleep. 

All  this  while  the  British  commander  was  preparing  for 
the  evacuation  of  New  York.  The  malignant  cruelty  of  royal- 
ists, especially  in  New  York  and  South  Carolina,  who  prompted 
and  loved  to  execute  the  ruthless  orders  of  Germain,  aroused 
against  them,  as  had  been  f  oreteld,  a  just  indignation,  which 
unhappily  extended  te  thousands  of  families  in  the  United 
States  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  excesses.  Toward  these 
Washington  and  Adams,  Jay  and  Hamilton,  and  Jefferson 
who  was  especially  caUed  "  their  protector  and  support,"  f  and 
many  of  the  best  counselled  forbearance  and  forgiveness.  Mo- 
tives of  policy  urged  their  absorption  into  the  population  of 
the  union  now  that  the  sovereign  to  whom  they  had  continued 
their  allegiance  had  given  them  their  release.  But  a  dread  of 
their  poUtical  influence  prevailed,  and  before  the  end  of  1783 
thousands  of  loyalists,  families  of  superior  culture,  like  the 
original  planters  of  Massachusetts,  were  driven  to  seek  homes 
in  the  wilds  of  Nova  Scotia.  X  In  this  way  the  United  States 
out  of  their  own  children  built  up  on  their  border  a  colony  of 
rivals  in  navigation  and  the  fishery  whose  loyalty  to  the  British 
crown  was  sanctified  by  misfortimes.  Nor  did  the  British 
parliament  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  compensate  all  refugees 
for  the  confiscation  of  their  property,  and,  when  the  amount 
was  ascertained,  it  voted  them  from  the  British  treasury  as  an 
indemnity  very  nearly  fifteen  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.** 

The  American  army  being  nearly  disbanded,  Washington, 
on  the  eighteenth  of  July,  with  Governor  Clinton  as  his  com- 
panion, made  an  excursion  into  the  interior,  during  which  he 
personally  examined  the  lines  of  water  communication  between 
branches  of  the  Hudson  and  the  Saint  Lawrence,  the  lakes  and 
the  Susquehanna.    By  these  observations,  he  comprehended 

*  Report  of  Peters,  McHenry,  Izard,  Duane,  and  S.  Huntingdon,  of  2  Septem- 
ber 1783.  t  Luzerne  to  Rayneval,  of  18  June  1784.     MS. 
i  HaUburton^s  Nova  Scotia,  i.,  263.  »  Sabine's  Loyalists,  111. 
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more  clearly  "the  immense  extent  and  importance  of  the 
inland  navigation  of  the  United  States.  I  shall  not  rest  con- 
tented," eaJd  he,  "  till  I  have  explored  tlie  western  country 
and  traversed  great  part  of  those  lines  which  give  bounds  to  a 
new  empire."  * 

IIo  wished  at  that  time  to  visit  the  Niagara ;  bnt  over  the 
fort  on  the  American  side  of  that  river  the  Briti&h  Sag  still 
waved.  Thrice  Waaliington  had  invited  the  attention  of  eon- 
gress  to  the  western  posts ;  and  he  was  now  instructed  to 
demand  them.  He  accordingly  accredited  Steuben  t»  Ilaldi- 
mand,  the  British  commander-in-chief  in  Canada,  with  power 
to  receive  them.  At  Sore!,  on  the  eighth  of  AuguBt,  Stenbcn 
exphiined  his  misaion  to  Haldimand,  who  answered  that  he 
had  not  received  any  orders  for  malring  the  least  arrangements 
for  the  evacuation  of  a  single  post ;  and  without  positive 
orders  lie  would  not  evacuate  one  inch  of  ground.  +  Not 
would  he  pi-Tmit  Stenben  to  communicate  with  the  inhabitants 
of  any  place  occupied  by  the  British. 

On  the  seventh  of  August,  just  as  Washington  had  re- 
turned from  his  northern  tour,  congress,  ten  states  being  pres- 
ent, unanimously  voted  him  a  statue  of  bronze,  to  be  executed 
by  the  best  artist  of  Europe.  X  On  the  marble  pedestal  were 
to  be  represented,  in  low  relief,  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  the 
capture  of  Hessians  at  Trenton,  the  victory  at  Princeton,  the 
action  at  Monmouth,  and  the  smrender  of  Comwallis  at  York- 
town.  "The  statue,"  wrote  Luzerne,  "is  the  only  mark  of 
public  gratitude  which  Washington  can  accept,  and  the  only 
one  which  the  government  in  its  poverty  can  offer."  * 

But  a  greater  honor  awaited  bim.  At  the  request  of  con- 
gress, be  removed  his  quarters  to  the  neighborhood  of  Prince- 
ton ;  and  on  the  twenty-sixth,  in  a  pubhc  audience,  Bondinot^ 
the  president,  said  to  him :  "  In  other  nations  many  have  de- 
served and  received  the  thanks  of  the  public ;  but  to  yon,  sdr, 
peculiar  praise  is  due;  your  services  have  been  essential  in 

•  Wttslilnf^oD  lo  Chnstellui,  12  October  \1SS.    Spnrks,  viii.,  489. 

f  Bni'on  SteubcD  to  Washington,  23  August  1T83.  Letters  to  WashiiigtoD, 
Iv.,  41,  42. 

t  Journals  of  Congress,  ir,,  SSI.     It  still  remains  to  ^<c  effect  to  the  vote. 

*  Luzerne  to  TergenneB,  26  August  1733.    US. 
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acquiring  and  establishing  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
your  conntrj.  It  still  needs  yonr  services  in  forming  arrange- 
ments for  the  time  of  peace."  A  committee  was  charged  to 
receive  his  assistance  in  preparing  and  directing  the  necessary 
plans.* 

The  choice  of  Washington  for  a  coxmsellor  proved  the  sin- 
eerily  of  congress  in  favor  of  union,  and  a  series  of  national 
measures  was  inaugurated.  For  a  peace  establishment,  he  ma- 
tured a  system  which  was  capable  of  a  gradual  development 
He  would  have  a  regular  and  standing  force  of  twenly-six  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  men,  to  be  employed  chiefly  in  garrison- 
ing the  frontier  posts.  Light  troops  he  specially  recommended 
as  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  people.  The  people  in  all  the 
states  were  to  be  organized  and  trained  in  arms  as  one  grand 
national  militia.  He  proposed  a  military  academy  like  the 
Prussian  schools,  of  which  he  had  learned  the  character  from 
Steuben.  Vacancies  in  the  class  of  officers  were  to  be  filled 
from  its  graduates;  but  promotions  were  not  to  depend  on 
seniority  alone.  For  the  materials  essential  to  war,  there  were 
to  be  not  only  national  arsenals  but  national  manufactories. 
The  protection  of  foreign  commerce  would  require  a  navy. 
All  branches  in  the  service  were  to  look  exclusively  to  con- 
gress for  their  orders  and  their  pay.  A  penniless  treasury, 
which  congress  knew  not  how  to  fill,  made  the  scheme  for  the 
moment  an  ideal  one. 

To  regulate  intercourse  with  the  tribes  of  Indians,  "Wash- 
ington laid  down  the  outlines  of  a  system.  Outside  of  the 
limits  of  the  states  no  purchase  of  their  lands  was  to  be  made, 
but  by  the  United  States  as  "  the  sovereign  power."  All  trad- 
ers with  them  were  to  be  under  strict  control.  He  penetrated 
the  sinister  design  of  the  British  government  to  hold  the  west- 
em  posts,  and  recommended  friendly  attention  to  the  French 
and  other  settlers  at  Detroit  and  elsewhere  in  the  western  terri- 
tory. Looking  to  "  the  formation  of  new  states,"  he  sketched 
the  boundaries  of  Ohio  and  of  Michigan,  and,  on  his  advice,t 
congress  in  October  resolved  on  appointing  a  committee  to  re- 

*  Journals  of  Congreflfl,  iv.,  256. 

t  Washington  to  Duanc,  1  September  1783.    Sparks,  viii.,  477.    Secret  Jour- 
nals of  Ck>ngre8S,  i.,  255-260. 
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port  a  plan  of  a  temporary  government  for  tLe  Trestem  terri- 
tory whose  inhabitants  were  one  day  to  bo  received  into  the 
union  under  republican  conBtitntiouB  of  their  omi  choice. 
Here  the  greatness  of  the  intention  was  not  impaired  by  the 
public  penurj',  for  the  work  was  to  be  executed  by  the  emi- 
grants themselvea.  In  anticipation  of  an  acceptable  ceseion  of 
the  north-western  lands  by  all  the  claimant  states,  officers  and 
Boldiers  who  had  a  right  to  bounty  lands  began  to  gain  the 
West  by  way  of  the  lalcea  or  across  the  mountains.*  This  was 
the  movement  toward  union  which  nothing  could  repress  op 
weaken.  Especially  Maryland  insisted  that  "  the  sovereignty 
over  the  weatcm  territory  was  vested  in  the  United  States  as 
one  undivided  and  independent  nation,"  f 

Among  his  latest  official  acts,  Washington  interceded  with 
congress  on  behalf  of  Kosciuszko,  pleading  for  him  "  Lis  merit 
and  services  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  who  knew 
him ; "  and  congress  accordingly  granted  the  Polish  exile  who 
was  to  Ijecome  dear  to  mauy  niitions  the  brevet  coniuiirsion  of 
brigadier-general.  J 

The  last  days  of  this  congress  were  cheered  by  the  arri\'al 
of  Van  Berckel  as  envoy  from  the  Dutch  republic,  the  first 
minister  accredited  to  America  since  the  peace.*  An  escort 
was  sent  out  to  meet  him,  and  on  the  thirty-first  of  October,  in 
a  public  audience,  congress  gave  him  a  national  welcome- 
On  the  firat  of  Novemlier  the  third  congress  under  the  con- 
federation came  together  for  the  last  time.  It  made  persistent 
attempts  to  invigorate  the  union  ;  declared  the  inviolable  sanc- 
tity of  the  national  debt ;  a^ked  of  the  states  a  general  revenue; 
prepared  for  planting  new  states  in  the  continental  domain ; 
and  extended  diplomatic  relations.  Its  demand  of  powers  of 
government  did  not  reach  far  enough,  but  it  kept  alive  the  de- 
sire of  reform.  It  appointed  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving,  that 
"  all  the  people  might  assemble  to  give  praise  to  their  Supreme 
Benefactor  for  the  freedom,  sovereignty,  and  independence  of 

■  Joumslfl  of  Congress,  iv.,  201-2911. 

f  Journals  of  Congress,  iv.,  203.  In  the  odgin^il  MS.  ibc  woi'il  "  one  "  Ib  tirice 
underscored. 

J  Wasbmgton  to  Congress,  3  Oclober  178S.    Sparke,  TJii.,  ■(87. 
"  Van  Berekel  to  the  states  general,  3  November  17S3.     US, 
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the  United  States ; "  and,  as  the  day  came,  the  pulpit  echoed 
the  prayer :  "  May  all  the  states  be  one."  * 

The  principle  of  rotation  drove  Madison  from  the  national 
conncils.  He  was  unmarried  and  above  care ;  and,  until  he 
should  again  be  eligible  to  congress,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  federal  government  and  to  public  service  in  the  leg- 
islature of  his  own  state,  where  with  strong  convictions  and 
unseltish  patriotism  he  wrought  with  single-mindedness  to 
bring  about  an  eflScient  form  of  republican  government. 
He  was  calm,  wakeful,  and  cautious,  pursuing  with  patience 
his  one  great  object,  never  missing  an  opportunity  to  ad- 
vance it,  caring  not  overmuch  for  conspicuousness  or  fame, 
and  ever  ready  to  efface  himself  if  he  could  but  accomplish 
his  design. 

On  Sunday,  the  second  of  November,  the  day  before  the 
discharge  of  aQ  persons  enlisted  for  the  war,  the  commander- 
in-chief  addressed  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  however 
widely  their  members  might  be  dispersed.  Mingling  affection- 
ate thanks  with  praise,  he  described  their  unparalleled  perse- 
verance for  eight  long  years  as  little  short  of  a  standing  mira- 
cle, and  for  their  solace  bade  them  call  to  recollection  the 
astonishing  events  in  which  they  had  taken  part,  the  enlarged 
prospects  of  happiness  which  they  had  assisted  to  open  for  the 
human  race.  He  encouraged  them  as  citizens  to  renew  their 
old  occupations ;  and,  to  those  hai'dy  soldiers  who  were  fond  of 
domestic  enjoyment  and  personal  independence,  he  i)ointed  to 
the  fertile  regions  beyond  the  AUeghanies  as  the  most  happy 
asylum.  In  the  moment  of  parting,  he  held  up  as  an  example 
to  the  country  the  harmony  which  had  prevailed  in  the  camp, 
where  men  from  different  parts  of  the  continent  and  of  the 
most  violent  local  prejudices  instantly  became  but  one  patriotic 
band  of  brothers.  "  Although  the  general,"  these  are  the  words 
of  his  last  order,  "has  so  frequently  given  it  as  his  opinion  in 
the  most  public  and  explicit  manner,  that,  unless  the  principles 
of  the  federal  government  were  properly  supported,  and  the 
powers  of  the  union  increased,  the  honor,  dignity,  and  justice 
of  the  nation  would  be  lost  forever,  yet  he  cannot  help  leaving 
it  as  his  last  injunction  to  every  officer  and  every  soldier  to  add 

*  Jolrn  Murray's  thanksgiving  sermon,  Tyranny's  grove  destroyed,  p.  71. 
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luB  best  endeavors  toward  effecting  tlicae  great  parposai."* 
Wasliiagtoa  Bent  forth  ereiy  one  of  Ms  feilow-eoldieia  as  ta 
apostle  of  union  under  a  new  cwn^titation. 

Almost  all  the  Germam  who  had  been  prisoners  preferred  ' 
to  abide  in  the  United  States,  where  they  soon  became  useftd 
citizens.  Tlie  remnant  of  the  British  army  Iiad  croeaed  to 
Staten  Island  and  Long  Island  for  embarl^ation,  when,  on  tho 
twenty-fifth  of  November,  Washington  and  the  governor  and 
other  officers  of  the  state  and  city  of  New  York  were  met  at 
the  Bowery  by  Knox  and  citizens,  and  in  orderly  procession 
made  their  glad  progress  into  the  heart  of  the  town.  Ilejoio- 
ings  followed.  The  emblem  cliosen  to  introduce  the  evening 
display  of  fireworks  was  a  dove  descending  with  the  olive- 
branch. 

For  their  farewell  to  Washington,  the  offioers  of  the  army, 
on  the  fourth  of  December,  met  at  a  pablic-houae  near  the  , 
Battery,  and  were  soon  joined  by  their  commander.  The 
thoughts  of  tlip  eiglit  years  which  they  had  passc-d  together, 
their  common  distresses,  their  victories,  and  now  their  parting 
fi-om  tlie  public  service,  the  future  of  themselves  and  of  their 
country,  camo  thronging  to  every  mind.  No  relation  of  friend- 
ship is  stronger  or  more  tender  than  that  between  men  who 
have  shared  together  the  perils  of  war  in  a  noble  and  upright 
cau.so.  The  ofiJcers  could  attest  that  the  courage  which  is  the 
most  perfect  and  the  most  rare,  the  courage  which  determines 
tho  man,  without  the  least  hesitation,  to  bold  his  life  of  lees 
account  than  the  success  of  the  cause  for  which  he  contends, 
was  the  habit  of  AVashington.  Pledging  them  in  a  glass  of 
wine,  lie  thus  addressed  them :  "  With  a  heart  full  of  love 
and  gratitude,  I  now  take  leave  of  yon.  May  yonr  latter  days 
be  as  prosperous  and  happy  as  your  former  ones  have  been 
glorious.  I  shall  be  ohHged  to  you  if  each  of  you  will  come 
and  take  me  by  the  hand."  With  tears  on  his  cheeks,  he 
grasped  the  hand  of  Knox,  who  stood  nearest,  and  embraced 
him.  In  the  same  manner  he  took  leave  of  every  officer.  Fol- 
lowed by  the  company  in  a  silent  procession,  he  passed  through 
a  corps  of  light  infantry  to  tho  ferry  at  Whitehall.     Entering 

*  FarcircU  aJdrcu  to  th«  armtcs  ot  the  TJnltGd  Stales.    Rock;  Hill,  near 
Princeton,  2  Korcmber  1TS3.    Sparks,  tiU.,  49S. 
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Ids  barge,  he  waved  his  hat  to  them ;  with  the  same  silence 
they  retomed  that  last  voiceless  farewell,  and  the  boat  pnshed 
acroBB  the  Hndson.  A  father  parting  from  his  children  could 
not  excite  more  regret  nor  draw  more  tears.* 

On  his  way  through  New  Jersey  the  chief  was  received 
with  the  tenderest  respect  and  afiection  by  all  classes  of  men. 
The  roads  were  covered  with  people  who  came  from  all  quar- 
ters to  see  him,  to  get  near  to  him,  to  speak  to  him.  Alone 
and  ready  to  lay  down  in  the  hands  of  congress  the  command 
which  had  been  confided  to  him,  he  appeared  even  greater  than 
when  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States. 
The  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia  knew  that  he  was  drawing 
near,  and,  without  other  notice,  an  innumerable  crowd  placed 
themselves  along  the  road  where  he  was  to  pass.  Women,  aged 
men,  left  their  houses  to  see  him.  Children  passed  among  the 
horses  to  touch  his  garments.  Acclamations  of  joy  and  grati- 
tude accompanied  him  in  all  the  streets.  Never  was  hom- 
age more  spontaneous  or  more  pure.  The  general  enjoyed 
the  scene,  and  owned  himself  by  this  moment  repaid  for  eight 
years  of  toils  and  wants  aud  tribulations.! 

At  Philadelphia  he  put  into  the  hands  of  the  comptroller 
his  accounts  to  the  thirteenth  of  December  1783,  all  written 
with  minute  exactness  by  his  own  hand,  and  accompanied  by 
vouchers  conveniently  arranged.  Every  debit  against  him  was 
credited ;  but,  as  he  had  not  always  made  an  entry  of  moneys 
of  his  own  expended  in  the  public  service,  he  was,  and  chose 
to  remain,  a  considerable  loser.  To  the  last  he  refused  all 
compensation  and  all  indemnity,  though  his  resources  had  been 
greatly  diminished  by  the  war. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  December,  at  noon,  congress  in 
Annapolis  received  the  commander-in-chief.  Its  members, 
when  seated,  wore  their  hats,  as  a  sign  that  they  represented 
the  sovereignty  of  the  union.  Places  were  assigned  to  the 
governor,  council,  and  legislature  of  Maryland,  to  general  offi- 
cers, and  to  the  representative  of  France.  Spectators  filled 
the  gallery  and  crowded  upon  the  floor.  Hope  gladdened  all 
as  they  forecast  the  coming  greatness  of  their  land. 

*  Luzerne  to  Vergenncs,  18  December  1783.    MS. 
f  Ibid. 
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lUsiDg  with  dignity,  Waahinfftoii  rkAb  of  the  TBBtatiide  of 
the  common  caiue ;  the  sappoit  of  oongnn ;  of  iaa  oom^tj' 
men;  of  Providence;  and  he  commanded  the  intereite  of  "otir 
dearest  conntiy  to  the  care  of  Almig^ity'  God.**  Then  Mjing 
that  he  had  finished  the  work  aacogned  him  to  do^  he  hede  n 
affectionate  farewell  to  the  ragnst  body  under  whose  orden  he 
had  80  long  acted,  tesigned  with  satisfaction  the  oomminoa 
which  he  had  accepted  with  diffidence,  and  took  leave  of  pnblie 
life.  His  emotion  was  so  great  that,  as  he  advanced  and  de-  , 
Uvered  np  his  commisdon,  he  seemed  nnable  to  have  nttered    '- 

The  hand  that  wrote  tiie  declaration  of  independenoe  pe- 
pared  the  words  which,  in  the  name  o£  oongress,  its  president 
taming  pale  from  excess  of  feeling,  then  addressed  to  'Wasb- 
ington,  who  stood,  filling  and  commanding  eveij  eye : 

"  Sir, :  The  United  States  in  congreeB  assembled  reoeiTa 
with  emotions  too  affecting  for  atteiance  the  solenm  rengna- 
tion  of  the  authorities  under  which  yon  have  led  their  troops 
with  snocesB  through  a  periloos  and  a  doubtful  war.  Called 
npon  bj  your  country  to  defend  its  invaded  rights,  you  accept- 
ed the  sacred  charge  before  it  had  formed  alliances,  and  whilst 
it  was  without  funds  or  a  govemmeut  to  support  yon.  Yon 
have  conducted  the  great  military  contest  with  wisdom  and  f  orti- 
tnde,  invariably  regarding  the  rights  of  the  civil  power  throng 
all  disasters  and  changes.  Ton  have  persevered  till  these  Unitfid 
States,  aided  by  a  magnanimous  king  and  nation,  have  been  w»r 
bled  under  a  just  Providence  to  close  the  war  in  freedom,  safe- 
ty, and  iudependence.  Having  taught  a  lesson  nsefnl  to  those 
who  inflict  and  to  those  who  feel  oppression,  with  the  bleesingB 
of  your  fellow-citizens,  you  retire  from  the  great  theatre  of 
action ;  but  the  gloiy  of  yoiir  virtaes  will  continue  to  animate 
remotest  ages.  We  join  you  in  commending  the  interests  of 
our  dearest  country  to  the  protection  of  Almighty  G^od,  be- 
seeching him  to  dispose  the  hearts  and  minds  of  its  citizens  to 
improve  the  opportunity  afforded  them  of  becoming  a  happy 
and  respectable  nation." 

No  more  pleasing  words  could  have  reached  Wasbington 
than  those  which  pledged  congress  to  the  reform  of  the  na- 
tional government.    The  allusion  to  the  alliance  with  France 
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^ras  right,  for  otherwise  the  achieyement  of  independence 
would  seem  to  have  been  attributed  to  the  United  States  alone. 
But  France  and  England  were  now  at  peace ;  and  after  their 
reconciliation  Washington,  the  happiest  of  warriors,  as  he  un- 
girded  the  sword,  would  not  recall  that  they  had  been  at  war. 
The  business  of  the  day  being  over,  Washington  set  out 
for  Mount  Vernon,  and  on  Christmas  eve,  after  an  absence  of 
nearly  nine  years,  he  crossed  the  threshold  of  his  own  home ; 
but  not  to  find  rest  there,  for  the  doom  of  greatness  was  upon 
hinu 
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CHAPTER  n. 

VTEGINIA   BTATZB&CEH   LEAD  TOWABD   A  B£TTEB   UNIOS. 
1784. 

Of  many  causes  promoting  union,  fonr  above  others  exw-    , 

cised  a  steady  and  eonimanding  influence.     Tlia  new  republic    I 

/  as  one  nation  must  have  power  to  regnlata  ita-lefeign^eoat-    | 

nierce ;  to  colonize  its  large  domain ;  to  provide  an  adeqntte 

revenue;  and  to  establish  justice  in  domestic  trade  by  prohib- 

Liting  the  separate  states  from  impairing  the  obli^tion  of  con- 
tracts. Each  of  these  four  causes  was  of  vital  importance; 
but  the  necessity  for  regulating  commerce  gave  the  immediate 
impulse  to  a  more  perfect  constitntioD.  Happily,  the  British 
order  in  council  of  the  second  of  July  1783  restricted  to  Brit- 
ish subjects  and  ships  the  carrying  of  American  produce  from 
American  ports  to  any  British  "West  India  island,  and  the  car- 
rying of  the  produce  of  those  islands  to  any  port  in  America 
"  This  proclamation,"  wrote  John  Adams  to  Secretary  Living- 
ston, "  is  issued  in  full  confidence  that  the  United  States  can- 
not agree  to  act  as  one  nation.  They  will  soon  see  the  neces- 
sity of  measures  to  counteract  their  enemies.  If  there  is  not 
sufficient  authority  to  draw  together  the  minds,  affections,  and 
forces  of  the  states  in  their  common  foreign  concerns,  we  shall 
be  the  sport  of  transatlantic  politicians,  who  hate  hbertj  and 
every  country  that  enjoys  it."  * 

Letters  of  Adams  and  one  of  like   tenor  from  Franldin 

having  been  fully  considered,  congress,  on  the  twenty-nintii 

of  September  1783,  agreed  that  the  United  States  could  become 

respectable  only  by  more  energy  in  government ;  but,  as  nsaal} 

•  Diplomatic  CoiTcspondeDoe,  vii.,  61,  \W, 
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they  only  referred  ^^  the  important  subject  nnder  deliberation  " 
to  a  special  committee,*  which,  having  Arthur  Lee  for  one 
of  its  members,  in  due  time  reported  that  ^^as  the  several 
states  are  sovereign  and  independent,  and  possess  the  power  of 
acting  as  may  to  them  seem  best,  congress  will  not  attempt  to 
point  out  the  path.  The  mode  for  joint  efforts  will  suggest 
itself  to  the  good  sense  of  America."  f 

The  states  could  not  successfully  defend  themselves  against 
the  policy  of  Great  Britain  by  separate  legislation,  because  it 
was  not  the  interest  of  any  one  of  them  to  exclude  British 
vessels  from  their  harbors  unless  the  like  measure  should  be 
adopted  by  every  other ;  and  a  union  of  thirteen  distinct  pow- 
ers would  encounter  the  very  difficulty  which  had  so  often 
proved  insuperable.  But,  while  every  increase  of  the  power 
of  congress  in  domestic  affairs  roused  jealousies  between  the 
states,  the  selfish  design  of  a  foreign  government  to  repress 
their  industry  drew  them  together  against  a  common  adver- 
sary. 

The  complete  cession  of  the  North-west  and  the  grant  of 
the  desired  impost  wore  the  offerings  of  Virginia  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare.  X  Simultaneously  her  legislature,  on  the  fourth 
of  December,  took  cognizance  of  the  aggressions  on  equal  com- 
merce. The  Virginians  owned  not  much  shipping,  and  had 
no  special  interest  in  the  West  India  trade ;  but  the  British 
prohibitory  policy  offended  their  pride  and  their  sense  of 
honor,  and,  as  in  the  war  they  had  looked  upon  ^^  union  as  the 
rock  of  their  political  salvation,"  so  they  again  "  rang  the  bell " 
to  call  the  other  states  to  counciL  They  complained  of  ^^  a 
disposition  in  Great  Britain  to  gain  partial  advantages,  injurious 
to  the  rights  of  free  commerce  and  repugnant  to  the  principles 
of  reciprocal  interest  and  convenience  which  form  the  only 
permanent  foundation  of  friendly  intercourse ; "  and  on  the 
ninth  unanimously  consented  to  empower  congress  to  adopt 
the  most  effectual  mode  of  counteracting  restrictions  on  Ameri- 
can navigation  so  long  as  they  should  be  continued.^    The 

*  Secret  JoamalB  of  Congress,  iii.,  398-400. 

f  Reports  of  oommittecs  on  increasing  the  powers  of  congress,  p.  95.    MS. 
X  Joseph  Jones  to  Jefferson,  21  said  29  December  1788. 

*  Journal  of  House  of  Delegates,  60;  Ilening,  zi.,  818. 
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of  Madison  with  alacrity.     The  two  cl 
the  closest  and  the  most  honorable  fi 
efforts  to  bind  the  states  more  closely  in 
common  welfare.  In  their  copious  corree 
their  minds  to  each  other  with  f  ranknes 

The  delegates  of  Bhode  Island  insisi 
tion  of  the  British  navigation  acts  mn 
separate  state;  but  they  stood  alone,  B 
against  them,  and  so  dividing  Connectici 
of  the  committee  of  which  Jefferson  ^ 
which  all  but  Gerry  were  from  the  Sout 
the  assent  of  nine  states,  might  exercisi 
over  foreign  commerce  for  the  term 
adopted  without  opposition.f 

Keeping  in  mind  that,  while  the  arti 
did  not  directly  confer  on  congress  the  rej 
by  enactments,  they  granted  the  amples 
conmiercial  treaties,  Jefferson  prepared  a 
with  powers  of  Europe  from  Britain  to 
and  with  the  Barbary  states.  His  draft 
scribed  ^^  the  United  States  as  one  nation 
of  the  federal  constitution."  *  In  a  docun 
congress  mention  had  been  made  of  ^^ 
ment,"  and  Bhode  Island  had  forthwith 
the  word  union,  concedincy  flmf  fT^- 
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no  oiher  state,  and  by  no  indiyidnals  outside  of  Rhode  Island 
except  Holten  and  Arthur  Lee.  This  time  Sherman  and  his 
ooUeagao,  James  Wadsworth,  placed  Connecticut  by  the  side 
of  Shode  Island.  They  were  joined  only  by  Arthur  Lee, 
and  congress,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  March,  adopting  the 
words  of  Jefferson,  by  the  vote  of  eight  states  to  two,  of  nine- 
teen individuals  to  five,  decided  that  in  treaties  and  all  cases 
arising  under  them  the  United  States  form  ^^one  nation."  * 

On  the  principles  according  to  which  conmiercial  treaties 
should  be  framed  America  was  unanimous.  In  October  1783 
congress  had  proposed  the  most  perfect  equality  and  reciproci- 
ty, t  Jefferson,  while  he  would  accept  a  system  of  reciproci- 
ty, reported  as  the  choice  of  America  that  there  should  be 
no  navigation  laws ;  no  distinction  between  metropolitan  and 
colonial  ports ;  an  equal  right  for  each  party  to  carry  its  own 
products  in  its  own  ships  into  all  ports  of  the  other  and  to 
take  away  its  products,  freely  if  possible,  if  not,  paying  no 
other  duties  than  are  paid  by  the  most  favored  nation.  In 
time  of  war  there  should  be  an  abandonment  of  privateering ; 
the  least  possible  interference  >vith  industry  on  land ;  the  in- 
violability of  fishermen ;  the  strictest  limitation  of  contraband ; 
free  commerce  between  neutrals  and  belligerents  in  articles  not 
contraband;  no  paper  blockades;  in  short,  free  trade  and  a 
humane  international  code.  These  instructions  congress  ac- 
cepted, and,  to  give  them  effect,  Adams,  Franklin,  and  Jeffer- 
son were,  on  the  seventh  of  May,  commissioned  for  two  years, 
with  the  consent  of  any  two  of  them,  to  negotiate  treaties  of 
ten  or  fifteen  years*  duration.  J 

The  foreign  commercial  system  of  the  nation  was  to  be 
blended  with  the  domestic  intercourse  of  the  states.  High- 
ways by  water  and  land  from  Virginia  to  the  "West  would  ad- 
vance its  welfare  and  strengthen  the  union.  Jefferson  opened 
the  subject  to  Madison,^  who,  in  reply,  explained  the  necessity 
of  a  mutual  appointment  of  commissioners  by  Maryland  and 
Virginia  for  regulating  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac.     "  The 

*  Secret  Journals  of  Ck>iigres8  for  26  March  1784,  iii.,  452-454. 
f  Secret  Journals  of  Congress,  iii.,  412,  413. 

X  Secret  Journals  of  Congress,  iii.,  484,  485,  and  491-499. 

*  Jefferson  to  Madison,  Annapolis,  20  February  1784. 
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good  liumor  into  which  the  cession  of  the  back  lunds  must 
have  put  Maryland  forms  an  apt  crieifi  for  negoriationB."  * 

In  March  1784  Jeffcrsoa  cautiously  introduced  the  snbjeet 
to  "Washington.f  and  then  wrote  more  urgently :  "  Tour  fu- 
ture timo  and  wishes  are  sacred  in  my  eye ;  but,  if  the  super- 
intendence of  this  work  would  be  only  a  dignified  amoBemeDt 
to  you,  what  a  monument  of  your  retirement  would  follow  that 
of  your  public  life  I "  { 

Washington  "  was  very  happy  that  a  man  of  diacemment 
and  liberality  like  Jefferson  thought  as  he  did."  More  than 
ten  years  before  he  had  been  a  principal  mover  of  a  bill  for 
the  extension  of  navigation  from  tide-water  to  "Will's  creek. 
"  To  get  the  business  in  motion,"  he  writes,  "  I  was  obliged  to 
comprehend  James  river.  The  plan  was  in  a  tolerably  good 
train  when  I  set  out  for  Cambridge  in  1775,  and  would  have 
been  in  an  excellent  way  had  it  not  met  with  dithcultiee  in  the 
Maryland  aj^scmbly.  Not  a  moment  ought  to  be  lost  in  recom- 
mencing this  business."  * 

He  too,  like  Madison,  advised  concert  with  the  men  of 
Maryland,  Conforming  to  their  advice,  Jefferson  conferred 
with  Thomas  Stone,  then  one  of  the  Maryland  delegates  in 
congress,  and  undertook  by  letters  to  originate  the  subject  in 
the  legislature  of  Virginia,  j 

Before  the  end  of  June  the  two  houses  unanimonaly  re- 
quested the  executive  to  procure  a  statue  of  'Washington,  to  be 
of  the  finest  marble  and  best  workmanship,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion on  its  pedestal : 

"  The  general  assembly  of  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia 
have  caused  this  statue  to  be  erected  as  a  monument  of  affection 
and  gratitude  to  George  Washington,  who,  to  the  endowments 
of  the  hero  unitmg  the  virtues  of  the  patriot,  and  exerting 
both  in  establiahiug  the  liberties  of  his  country,  has  rendered 
his  name  dear  to  his  fellow-citizens,  and  given  the  world  an 
immortal  example  of  tnie  glory."  '^ 

•  Mndiaon  to  Jefferson,  10  March  1784.     MadLson,  i.,  74. 

t  Jefferson  to  Washington,  6  Mnreh  1"S4. 

X  Jefferaon  to  Waaliinpton,  16  March  178*.    Lettnra  to  W.,  it,,  62-M. 

"  Washiogton  to  JcHcraon,  29  March  1184.    Sparki,  In.,  81,  S2. 

I  JefTcrson  to  Madison,  2u  April  17S4.    Parti;  printed  in  Bivel,  L,  BSO. 

^  Uenin^i  ^.,  66i, 
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The  yote,  em«jiat]iig  from  the  affections  of  the  people  of 
Yiiginia,  marks  his  mastery  over  the  heart  of  his  native  state. 
That  mastery  he  always  nsed  to  promote  the  formation  of 
a  national  constitution.  He  had  hardly  reached  home  from 
the  war  when  he  poured  out  his  inmost  thoughts  to  Harrison, 
the  doubting  governor  of  his  commonwealth : 

^^  The  prospect  before  us  is  fair ;  I  believe  all  things  will 
come  right  at  last ;  but  the  disinclination  of  the  states  to  yield 
competent  powers  to  congress  for  the  federal  government  will, 
if  there  is  not  a  change  in  the  system,  be  our  downfall  as  a 
nation.  This  is  as  dear  to  me  as  A,  B,  C.  We  have  arrived 
at  peace  and  independency  to  very  little  purpose,  if  we  cannot 
conquer  our  own  prejudices.  The  powers  of  Europe  begin  to 
see  this,  and  our  newly  acqxdred  friends,  the  British,  are  al- 
ready and  professedly  acting  upon  this  ground ;  and  wisely  too, 
if  we  are  determined  to  persevere  in  our  folly.  They  know  that 
individual  opposition  to  their  measures  is  futile,  and  boast  that 
we  are  not  sufficiently  united  as  a  nation  to  give  a  general  one. 
Is  not  the  indignity  of  this  declaration,  in  the  very  act  of  peace- 
making and  conciliation,  sufficient  to  stimulate  us  to  vest  ade- 
quate powers  in  the  sovereign  of  these  United  States  ? 

^^  An  extension  of  federal  powers  would  make  us  one  of  the 
most  wealthy,  happy,  respectable  and  powerful  nations  that 
ever  inhabited  the  terrestrial  globe.  "Without  them,  we  shall 
soon  be  everything  which  is  the  direct  reverse.  I  predict  the 
worst  consequences  from  a  halfHstarved,  limping  government, 
always  moving  upon  crutches  and  tottering  at  every  step."  * 

The  immensity  of  the  ungranted  public  domain  which  had 
passed  from  the  English  crown  to  the  American  people  invited 
them  to  establish  a  continental  empire  of  republics.  lines  of 
conmiunieation  with  the  western  country  implied  its  coloniza- 
tion. In  the  war,  Jefferson,  as  a  member  of  the  legislature, 
had  promoted  the  expedition  by  which  Yirginia  conquered  the 
region  north-west  of  the  Ohio ;  as  governor  he  had  taken  part 
in  its  cession  to  the  United  States.  The  cession  had  included 
the  demand  of  a  guarantee  to  Yirginia  of  the  remainder  of  its 
territory.  This  the  United  States  had  refused,  and  Virginia 
receded  from  the  demand.    On  the  first  day  of  March  1784, 

*  Washington  to  Harrison,  18  January  1784.    Sparks,  iz.,  12  and  IS. 
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Jefferson,  in  congress,  with  his  colleagues,  Ilardj,  Arthur  Jjee, 
and  Jamea  Monroe,  in  conformity  with  full  powers  from  their 
commonwealth,  signed,  sealed,  and  deUvered  a  deed  hj  which, 
with  some  resen-ation  of  land,  they  ceded  to  the  United  Stataa 
all  claim  to  the  territory  north-weet  of  the  Ohio.  On  that  same 
day,  before  the  deed  could  be  recorded  and  enrolled  among  the 
4Cts  of  the  United  States,  JefFereon,  as  chairman  of  a  commit- 
tee, presented  a  plan  for  the  temporary  govemmeut  of  the 
western  territory  from  the  southern  boundary  of  the  United 
States  in  the  latitude  of  thirty-one  degrees  to  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods.  It  is  still  preserved  in  the  national  archives  in  bia 
own  handwriting,  and  is  as  completely  luH  own  work  aa  the 
declaration  of  independence. 

He  presKcd  upon  Virginia  to  establish  the  meridian  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Kanawha  as  its  western  boundary,  and  to  cede 
all  beyond  to  the  United  States.  To  iladison  he  wrote ;  "  For  ■ 
G-od's  sake,  push  this  at  the  next  session  of  assembly.  We  hope  i 
North  Carolina  will  cede  all  beyond  the  same  meridian,"*  !:ii 
object  being  to  obtain  cessions  to  the  United  States  of  all 
southern  territory  west  of  the  meridian  of  the  Kanawha. 

lu  diyiding  all  the  coimtry  north-west  of  the  Ohio  into  ten 
states,  Jefferson  was  controlled  by  an  act  of  congress  of  ITSO 
which  was  incorporated  iuto  the  cession  of  Virginia.  No  land 
was  to  be  taken  up  till  it  should  have  been  purchased  from  tie 
Indian  proprietors  and  offered  for  sale  by  the  United  States. 
In  each  incipient  state  no  property  qnalifieation  was  required 
either  of  the  electors  or  the  elected ;  it  waa  enough  for  them  to 
be  free  men,  resident,  and  of  full  age.  Under  the  authority  of 
congress,  and  following  the  precedent  of  any  one  of  the  states, 
the  settlers  were  to  establish  a  temporary  government ;  when 
they  should  have  increased  to  twenty  thousand,  they  might  in- 
stitute a  permanent  government,  with  a  member  in  congress, 
liaving  a  right  to  debate  but  not  to  vote ;  and,  when  they  should 
be  equal  in  number  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  least  populous 
state,  their  delegates,  with  the  consent  of  nine  states,  as  re- 
quired by  the  confederation,  were  to  be  admitted  into  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  States  on  an  equal  footing. 

The  ordinance  contained  five  other  articles :  The  new  states 
*  Jcffcrsoa  to  Madison,  20  Fcbrusr?  ttSi. 
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shall  remain  forever  a  part  of  tlie  United  States  of  America ; 
ihej  shall  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  confederation  as  the 
original  states ;  they  shall  pay  their  apportionment  of  the  fed- 
eral debts ;  they  shall  in  their  governments  uphold  republican 
forms ;  and  after  the  year  1800  of  the  Christian  era  there  shall 
be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  them. 

At  that  time  slavery  prevailed  throughout  much  more  than 
half  the  lands  of  Europe.  Jefferson,  following  an  impulse  from 
his  own  mind,  designed  by  his  ordinance  to  establish  from  end 
to  end  of  the  whole  country  a  north  and  south  line,  at  which 
the  westward  extension  of  slavery  should  be  stayed  by  an  im- 
passable bound.  Of  the  men  held  in  bondage  beyond  that  line 
he  did  not  propose  the  instant  emancipation ;  but  slavery  was 
to  be  rung  out  with  the  departing  century,  so  that  in  aJl  the 
western  territory,  whether  held  in  1784  by  Georgia,  North 
Carolina,  Virginia,  or  the  United  States,  the  sun  of  the  new 
century  might  dawn  on  no  slave. 

To  make  the  decree  irrevocable,  he  further  proposed  that 
all  the  articles  should  form  a  charter  of  compact,  to  be  executed 
in  congress  under  the  seal  of  the  United  States,  and  to  stand 
as  fundamental  constitutions  between  the  thirteen  original 
states  and  the  new  states  to  be  erected  under  the  ordinance. 

The  design  of  Jefferson  marks  an  era  in  the  history  of  uni- 
versal freedom.  For  the  moment  more  was  attempted  than 
could  be  accomplished.  North  Carolina,  in  the  following  June, 
made  a  cession  of  all  her  western  lands,  but  soon  revoked  it ; 
and  Virginia  did  not  release  Kentucky  till  it  became  a  state  of 
the  union.  Moreover,  the  sixteen  years  during  which  slavery 
was  to  have  a  respite  might  nurse  it  into  such  strength  that  at 
their  end  it  would  be  able  to  defy  or  reverse  the  ordinance. 

Exactly  on  the  ninth  anniversary  of  the  fight  at  Concord 
and  Lexington,  Eichard  Dobbs  Spaight  of  North  Carolina, 
seconded  by  Jacob  Read  of  South  Carolina,  moved  "to  strike 
out"  the  fifth  article.  The  presiding  oflicer,  following  the 
rule  of  the  time,  put  the  question :  "  Shall  the  words  stand? " 
Seven  states,  and  seven  only,  were  needed  to  carry  the  affirm- 
ative. Let  Jefferson,  who  did  not  refrain  from  describing 
Spaight  as  "  a  young  fool,"  relate  what  followed.  "  The  clause 
was  lost  by  an  individual  vote  only.    Ten  states  were  present. 


a 
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Tlio  four  eaetem  Btatee,  New  York,  and  Pennsjlratua  were  for 
the  clause ;  Jersey  would  have  been  for  it,  but  there  were  bnt 
two  members,  one  of  whom  was  sick  in  liia  ch^mbere.  South 
Carolina,  Maryland,  and  I  Virginia  I  voted  against  it.  North 
Carolina  was  divided,  as  would  have  been  Virginia,  had  not 
one  of  its  delegates  been  sick  in  bed."  *  The  absent  Virginian 
was  Monroe,  who  for  himself  has  left  no  evidence  of  each  an 
intention,  and  who  was  again  absent  when  ia  the  following 
year  the  question  was  revived.  For  North  Carolina,  the  vote 
of  SpaigUt  was  neutralized  by  WilliamaoD, 

Six  Htates  against  tliree,  sixteen  men  against  eeven,  pro- 
scribed slavery.  Jefferson  bore  witness  against  it  all  his  life 
long.  Wythe  and  himself,  as  commissioners  to  codify  the  laws 
of  Virginia,  had  provided  for  gradual  emancipation.  "When, 
in  1785,  the  legislature  refused  to  consider  tlie  proposal,  J€fle^ 
Bon  wrote :  "  We  most  hope  that  an  overruling  ProvideDoe  i« 
preparing  the  deliverance  of  these  our  Buffering  brethren."  t 
In  178G,  narrating  the  loss  of  the  clause  against  slavery  in  the 
ordinance  of  1784,  he  said :  "  The  voice  of  a  single  individual 
would  have  prevented  this  abominable  crime  ;  heaven  will  not 
always  be  silent ;  the  friends  to  the  rights  of  human  nature  will 
in  the  end  prevail."  J 

To  friends  who  Wsited  him  in  the  last  period  of  his  life 
he  delighted  to  renew  those  aspirations  of  his  earlier  yeais." 
In  a  letter  i\Titten  just  forty-five  days  before  his  death  he 
refers  to  the  ordinance  of  1784,  saj'ing:  "My  eentiments haTe 
been  forty  years  before  the  public ;  although  I  shall  not  lire 
to  see  them  consummated,  they  will  not  die  with  me;  but, 
Hving  or  dying,  they  will  ever  be  in  my  most  fervent  prayer."  | 

On  the  twenty-third  of  April  the  ordinance  for  the  govein- 
ment  of  the  north-westom  territory,  shorn  of  its  proscription 
of  slavery,  was  adopted,  and  remained  in  force  for  three  years. 
On  the  7th  of  May,  Jefferson  reported  an  ordinance  for  ascer- 
taining the  mode  of  locating  and  disposing  of  the  public  landa. 
The  continental  domain,  when  purchased  of  the  Indians,  was 

*  JclTersoD  lo  MaOison,  25  April  I7S4. 

t  Jcfforaon,  il..  278.  J  Ibid.,  S76. 

n  from  William  Cani[)bell  Preaton  of  South  CATolinft. 
0  James  Ucston,  SO  Ua^  1626. 
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to  be  divided  bj  the  surveyors  into  townships  of  ten  geographi- 
cal miles  square,  the  townships  into  hundreds  of  one  mile 
square,  and  with  such  precautions  that  the  wilderness  could  be 
mapped  out  into  ranges  of  lots  so  exactly  as  to  preclude  uncer- 
tainty of  title.  As  to  inheritance,  the  words  of  the  ordinance 
were :  ^'  The  lands  therein  shall  pass  in  descent  and  dower  ac- 
cording to  the  customs  known  in  the  common  law  by  the  name 
of  gavelkind."  *  Upon  this  ordinance  of  JefFerson,  most 
thoughtfully  prepared  and  written  wholly  by  his  own  hand,  no 
final  vote  was  taken. 

Congress  had  already  decided  to  establish  a  mint.  For  the 
American  coinage,  Bobert  and  Gouvemeur  Morris  proposed 
the  decimal  system  of  computation,  with  silver  as  the  only 
metallic  money,  and  the  fourteen  hundred  and  fortieth  part  of 
a  Spanish  piece  of  eight  reals,  or,  as  the  Americans  called  it, 
the  dollar,  as  the  nnit  of  the  currency.  Jefferson  chose  the 
dollar,  which  circulated  freely  in  every  part  of  the  American 
continent,  as  the  money  unit  for  computation ;  and  the  sub- 
division of  the  dollar  into  a  tenth,  a  hundredth,  and  a  thou- 
sandth part.  For  coinage,  he  proposed  a  gold  coin  of  ten  dol- 
lars ;  silver  coins  of  one  dollar  and  of  one  tenth  of  a  dollar ;  and 
copper  coins  of  one  hundredth  part  of  a  dollar,  f  This  system 
steadily  grew  in  favor ;  and,  in  1786,  was  established  by  con- 
gress without  a  negative  vote.  J 

The  total  cost  of  the  war,  from  the  first  blood  shed  at  Lex- 
ington to  the  general  orders  of  Washington  in  April  1783, 
proclaiming  peace,  was  reckoned  by  Jefferson  ^  at  one  hundred 
and  forty  millions  of  dollars.  Congress,  before  the  formation 
of  the  confederacy,  had  emitted  paper  money  to  the  amount  of 
two  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  which  at  the  time  of  its  emis- 
sion might,  as  he  thought,  have  had  the  value  of  thirty-six 
millions  of  silver  dollars ;  the  value  of  the  masses  of  paper 
emitted  by  the  several  states  at  various  stages  of  the  war  he 
estimated  at  thirty-six  millions  more.  This  estimate  of  the 
Talnes  of  the  paper  money  rests  in  part  upon  conjecture,  and 

*  Papers  of  Old  Congress,  xxx.,  69.   MS. 

f  Jefferson,  i.,-54.    Notes  on  the  establishment  of  a  money  unit  and  of  a  coin- 
age for  the  United  States.    Ibid.,  162-174. 

%  Journals  of  Congress,  iv.,  876,  for  8  August  1786.         •  Jefferson,  ix.,  260. 


_^  vyi.  uuijLsuuc  to  states  for  advances  on 
The  value  of  the  paper  money  issued  by  c 
as  it  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  its  eij 

In  preparing  the  appropriations  for  ti 
gress  was  met  at  the  thre^old  by  an  i] 
Bills  of  Morris  on  Holland,  that  were  prot 
ance,  wonld  amount,  with  damages  on  pn 
ance,  to  six  hundred  and  thirty-six  thonsai 
the  honor  of  the  country,  this  sum  was  dei 
rate  states  in  a  circular  letter  drawn  by  Jef 
time,  John  Adams,  in  Amsterdam,  manf  uU 
the  drafts,  and,  by  combining  the  alluremei 
that  of  a  very  profitable  loan,  he  succeeded. 

The  court  of  France,  with  delicacy  and  ge 
motion  released  the  United  States  from  the  i 
on  their  obligations  during  the  war  and  for 
peace ;  and  they  on  their  part  by  formal  t 
selves  to  the  payment  of  interest  as  it  shou 
beginning  of  the  year  1784. 

For  that  year  the  sum  required  for  the  t 
the  public  service  was  estimated  at  about 
fifty  thousand  dollars ;  for  the  interest  on 
nearly  four  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  the  1 
and  tlie  interest  on  the  domestic  debt,  abou 
eighty  thousand  dollars ;  the  deficit  of  thp 
million  ?   nfV./^«  -- 
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nothing,  the  rest  had  paid  less  than  a  million  and  a  half ;  a 
balance  would  remain  of  nearly  two  millions  seven  hundred 
thousand  dollars;  and  of  this  balance  a  requisition  was  made 
on  each  of  the  states  for  its  just  proportion.  The  apportion- 
ment, if  collected  within  the  year,  would  defray  the  expenses 
of  all  the  departments  of  the  general  government  and  the  in- 
terest on  the  foreign  and  domestic  loans,  leaving  only  some 
part  of  domestic  arrears  to  be  provided  for  at  a  later  day. 
Could  this  system  be  carried  into  effect,  the  credit  of  the 
government  would  be  established. 

Madison  had  acceded  to  the  wishes  of  his  county,  that  he 
should  be  one  of  its  representatives  in  the  legislature,  believing 
that  he  might  there  best  awaken  Virginia  to  the  glory  of  tak- 
ing the  lead  in  the  rescue  of  the  union  and  the  blessings 
staked  on  union  from  an  impending  catastrophe.*  Jefferson 
had  kept  him  thoroughly  informed  of  the  movement  for  bring- 
ing order  into  the  public  finances.  At  the  instigation  of 
Madison,  Philip  Mazzei,  an  Italian,  then  in  quest  of  a  con- 
sular appointment  in  Europe,!  P^id  a  visit  to  Patrick  Henry, 
"  the  great  leader  who  had  been  violently  opposed  to  every 
idea  of  increasing  the  power  of  congress."  ^  On  his  return, 
Mazzei  reported  that  the  present  politics  of  Henry  compre- 
hended very  friendly  views  toward  the  confederacy,  and  a 
support  of  the  payment  of  British  debts.** 

At  Richmond,  on  the  fourteenth  of  May,  before  the  assem- 
bly proceeded  to  active  business,  Henry  sought  a  conference 
with  Madison  and  Jones,  and  declared  to  them  that  "  a  bold 
example  set  by  Virginia  would  have  influence  on  the  other 
states ; "  "  he  saw  ruin  inevitable  unless  something  was  done 
to  give  congress  a  compulsory  process  on  delinquent  states." 
This  conviction,  he  said,  was  his  only  inducement  for  coming 
into  the  present  assembly.  It  was  agreed  that  Jones  and 
Madison  should  sketch  some  plan  for  giving  greater  power  to 
the  federal  government,  and  Henry  promised  to  sustain  it  on 
the  floor.  A  majority  of  the  assembly  were  new  members, 
composed  of  young  men  and  oflScers  of  the  late  army,  so  that 

•  Gilpin,  693,  694 ;  Elliot,  113.  f  Jefferson  to  Madison,  16  March  1784. 
t  Edward  Bancroft  to  William  Frazer,  28  Jfay  1784. 

*  Madiaon  to  Jefferson,  26  April  1784.    Madison,  i.,  78. 
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new  measures  were  expected.  Great  hopce  were  formed  of 
Madison,  and  those  who  knew  him  beet  were  sure  thai  he 
would  not  dieappoint  the  moet  sanguine  expectations.*  | 

Virginia  passed  an  act  empowering  congress,  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  fifteen  years,  to  prohibit  the  importation  or  ei- 
portation  of  goods  to  or  from  that  state  in  vcseele  belonpng  to 
subjects  of  powers  with  whom  tlie  United  States  had  no  com- 
mercial treaty.  +  They  consented  that  the  oontributionfl  of 
the  state  to  tlie  general  treasury  should  be  in  proportion  to 
the  population,  counting  three  fifths  of  the  slaves.  AU  appre- 
hension of  danger  from  conceding  a  revenue  to  the  confeder- 
acy seemed  to  have  passed  away ;  and  it  was  agreed  that,  pend- 
ing the  acceptance  of  tlie  amendment  to  the  constitution,  any 
apportionment  of  the  requisitions  directed  by  congress  for  the  | 
purpose  of  discliarging  the  national  debt  and  the  expensea  of 
the  national  government  onght  to  be  complied  with.  It  was 
further  resolved  that  the  accounts  subsisting  between  the  United 
St;it('s  and  indiviibial  Ptiitcs  should  be  settled,  and  that  then 
the  balance  due  ought  to  be  enforced,  if  necessary,  by  distress 
on  the  property  of  defaulting  states  or  of  their  citizens.  Theee 
resolutions  passed  the  legislature  without  a  diyisiou.  X  It  re- 
mained to  see  what  effect  the  measures  of  Virginia  would  have 
on  the  other  twelve  states  and  on  herself. 

E.xpericuce  had  proved  the  impossibility  of  keeping  to- 
gether a  sufficient  representation  of  the  states  in  coQgrefiS.  It 
began  to  be  thought  better  to  hold  but  a  short  and  actiTe  an- 
nual session  of  the  national  congress  with  compulsoiy  attend- 
ance of  its  members,  and  appoint  commissioners  of  the  states 
to  conduct  executive  business  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  This 
proposition  was  one  of  the  last  which  Jefferson  assisted  to 
carry  through.  He  had  wislied  to  visit  Wafhington  before 
his  voyage ;  but,  armed  with  at  least  one-and-twenty  commia- 
sions  for  himself  and  his  two  associates  to  negotiate  treaties 
with   foreign   powers,  he  was   obliged  to   repair  to  Boston, 

*  William  Short  to  T.  Jctferson,  14  May  1784;  Msdison  to  Jcfferaon,  18  Mij 
1761,  Hodison,  i.,  SO;  Edward  Bancroft  to  WilliBin  Frazer,  2S  Uay  1784.  In 
the  letter  of  Short  to  JcrFcreon,  the  date  is  probablj  aa  «iTor  tot  Ma;  IB.  Sea 
Uftdison,  i.,  80,  "  last  cvcninf;." 

t  Ucniag,  li,,  388.  X  Journal  of  the  Committee  of  the  States,  p.  1. 
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where,  after  ^^  ezperiencmg  in  the  highest  degree  its  hospital- 
ity and  dvilities,"  *  he  embarked  for  France  on  the  fifth  of 
July,  full  of  hope  that  the  attempt  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce with  Great  Britain  wonld  meet  with  success,  f  Before 
leaving  the  countiy  he  wrote  to  Madison :  ^  The  best  effects 
are  produced  by  sending  our  young  statesmen  to  congress. 
Here  they  see  the  affairs  of  the  confederacy  from  a  high 
ground ;  they  learn  the  importance  of  the  union,  and  befriend 
federal  measures  when  they  return."  X 

The  committee  of  states  came  together  on  the  fourth  of 
June.  Four  states  never  attended;  and,  as  the  assent  of  nine 
was  required  to  carry  any  proposition  except  adjournment,  the 
absence  or  the  negative  of  one  state  stopped  all  proceedings.  A 
difference  occurring  on  the  eleventh  of  August,  the  members 
from  three  New  England  states  went  home ;  the  remaining  six 
states  met  iiregnlarly  till  the  nineteenth  of  that  month ;  and 
then,  from  inability  to  do  any  manner  of  business,  they  with- 
drew. The  United  States  of  America  were  left  without  any 
visible  representation  whatever.  The  chief  benefit  from  the 
experiment  was  to  establish  in  the  minds  of  Americans  the 
necessity  of  vesting  the  executive  power,  not  in  a  body  of 
men,  but,  as  Jefferson  phrased  it,  in  a  single  arbiter. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  government  when,  on  the  first 
of  November,  Bobert  Morris  retired  from  his  office  as  super- 
intendent of  the  finances  of  the  United  States.  He  had  con- 
ciliated the  support  of  the  moneyed  men  at  home.*  His  bank 
of  North  America,  necessarily  of  little  advantage  to  the  United 
States,  proved  highly  remunerative  to  its  stockholders ;  f  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  nation  could  have  been  prevented  only  by 
the  nation  itseK.  Congress  passed  an  act  that  for  the  future 
no  person,  appointed  a  conmiissioner  of  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States,  should  be  permitted  to  be  engaged,  either  di- 

*  JciTerson  to  Gerry,  2  July  ITSi.    Austin's  Life  of  Gcny,  i.,  65. 

f  Information  from  Edward  Bancroft,  26  August  1784. 

X  Jefferson  to  Madison,  25  April  1784.  ^  Hamilton,  i.,  316,  817. 

I  The  dividend  for  the  first  half  year  of  the  bank  was  four  and  a  lialf  per 
cent ;  for  the  second,  four  and  one  fourth ;  for  the  third,  six  and  one  half ;  for 
the  fourth,  eight;  for  the  fifth,  a  little  more  than  nine  and  a  half  per  cent.  Official 
report  in  Pennsylvania  Packet  for  6  July  1782 ;  7  January  1783  ;  8  July  1783 ; 
6  January  1784 ;  8  July  1784. 
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/  rectlj  or  indirectly,  in  anj  trade  or  commerce  whatsoerer.* 
Before  retiring,  Morris  announced  to  the  representative  of 
France  in  America  that  he  could  not  pa;  the  interest  on  the 
Dutch  loan  of  ten  toilUon  livrea  for  which  France  was  the 
g^iarantec,  f  a  default  which  deeply  injured  the  reputation  of 
the  United  States  in  Paris.  J  He  could  etill  lees  provide  for 
paying  the  interest  for  1784  on  the  direct  debt  to  France. 

The  membcra  of  the  fifth  congresfl  arrived  bo  slowly  at 
Trenton  that  Marbois,  who  was  charged  with  French  af&iire, 
on  tlie  twentieth  of  November  reported  what  at  the  moment 
was  true :  "  There  is  in  America  no  general  government,  neither 
congress,  nor  president,  nor  head  of  any  one  administrative 
department."  "  Six  days  later,  while  there  was  still  no  quorum 
in  congress,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  a  delegate  from  Virginia, 
wrote  to  Madison :  *'  It  is  by  many  here  suggested,  aa  a  very 
necessary  step  for  congress  to  take,  the  calling  on  the  states 
I  to  form  a  convention  for  the  sole  purjwse  of  revising  the  con- 
;  federation,  so  far  as  to  enable  congress  to  execute  witfi  more 
energy,  effect,  and  vigor  the  powers  assigned  to  it  than  it  ap- 
pears by  experience  that  they  can  do  under  the  present  state 
of  things."  In  a  letter  of  the  same  date  Mercer  said :  "  There 
will  be  a  motion  made  early  in  the  ensuing  congress  for  euch 
a  convention."  |  Madison,  who  knew  the  heart  of  his  corre- 
spondents, answered  Lee  firmly  and  yet  warily  :  "  The  onion 
of  the  states  is  essential  to  their  safety  against  foreign  danger 
and  internal  contention ;  the  perpetuity  and  efficacy  of  the 
present  system  cannot  be  confided  in ;  the  question,  therefore, 
is,  in  what  mode  and  at  what  moment  the  experiment  for  sup- 
plying the  defects  ought  to  be  made,"  ^ 

"  The  American  confederation,"  so  thought  the  French 
minister  at  Versailles,  "  has  a  strong  tendency  to  dissolntion ; 
it  is  well  that  on  this  point  we  have  neither  obligations  to 
fulfil  nor  any  interest  to  care  for."  ^ 

*  JomTial-i  of  Congress  for  28  Maj  1 T94. 

f  Robert  Morris  lo  Jfarljoia,  17  Ausust  17S4.  DiploTnalic  CorreBpondeoce, 
lii.,  4B4.  t  Rdward  Baocroft  to  Iiord  Cdmiirtbtn,  Paris,  B  December  1784. 

"  Mnrbois  to  Unpieval,  20NoTctiiber  1784. 

1  J.  F.  Mcrwr  to  Madison,  26  November  nSl.  ■^  Gilpin,  707,  708. 

tj  To  .MarboLs,  VeraaiiloJ,  14  December  17S4. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

THB  WEST. 

1784^1785. 

The  desire  to  hold  and  to  people  the  great  western  domain 
mingled  with  every  effort  for  imparting  greater  energy  to  the 
union.  In  that  happy  region  each  state  saw  the  means  of 
granting  lands  to  its  soldiers  of  the  revolution  and  a  possession 
of  inestimable  promise.  Washington  took  up  the  office  of 
securing  the  national  allegiance  of  the  transmontane  woodsmen 
by  improving  the  channels  of  communication  with  the  states 
on  the  Atlantic.  For  that  purpose,  more  than  to  look  after 
lands  of  his  own,  he,  on  the  first  day  of  September,  began  a 
tour  to  the  westward  to  make  an  examination  of  the  portages 
between  the  nearest  navigable  branches  of  the  Potomac  and 
James  river  on  the  one  side  and  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Kanawha 
on  the  other.  Wherever  he  came,  he  sought  and  closely  ques- 
tioned the  men  famed  for  personal  observation  of  the  streams 
and  paths  on  each  side  of  the  Alleghanies. 

From  Fort  Cumberland  he  took  the  usual  road  over  the 
mountains  to  the  valley  of  the  Yohogany,*  and  studied  closely 
the  branches  of  that  stream.  The  country  between  the  Little 
Kanawha  and  the  branches  of  the  James  river  being  at  that 
moment  infested  with  hostile  Indians,  he  returned  through  the 
houseless  solitude  between  affluents  of  the  Cheat  river  and  of 

♦  Yohogany  is  the  "phonctical"  mode  of  spelling  for  yOugHIOgany,  as  the 
English  wrote  the  Indian  name ;  the  French,  discarding  the  gutturals,  wrote  Ohio. 
So  at  the  North-east  the  French  dropped  the  first  two  sjllahles  of  Passam-Aquoddj, 
and  made  of  the  last  three  Acadie.  The  name  Belle  Bivii^re  is  a  translation  of 
Allegh-anj. 
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the  Potomac.  As  lie  traced  the  way  for  comraerce  over  that 
wild  region  lie  was  compelled  to  pass  a  night  on  a  rough  moan- 
tain-side  in  a  pouring  rain,  with  no  companion  but  a  aerrant 
and  no  protection  but  his  cloak ;  one  day  he  was  without  food ; 
sometimes  he  could  find  no  path  except  the  track  of  bufiatoee; 
and  in  unceasing  showers  his  ride  through  the  close  buahes 
seemed  to  him  little  better  than  the  swimming  of  rivulets.* 

Eeaching  home  after  an  absence  of  thirty-tltree  days,  he 
declai-ed  himself  pleased  witli  the  results  of  his  tour.  Com- 
bining his  obaerratioas  with  the  reminiscences  of  his  youthfal 
mission  to  the  French  in  the  heart  of  Ohio,  he  sketched  ia  hia 
mind  a  system  of  internal  communication  of  the  Potomac  with 
the  Ohio ;  of  an  affluent  of  the  Ohio  with  the  Cuyahoga ;  and 
Eo  from  tlio  site  of  Clevelaad  to  Detroit,  and  onward  to  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods. 

Six  days  after  his  return  he  sent  a  most  able  report  to 
Harrison,  then  governor  of  Tirginia.  "We  should  do  onr 
part  toward  opening  tlie  communication  for  the  fur  and  peltry 
trade  of  the  lakes,"  such  were  his  words,  "  and  for  the  produce 
of  the  country,  which  will  be  settled  faster  than  any  other 
ever  was,  or  any  one  would  imagine.  But  there  is  a  political 
consideration  for  so  doing  which  is  of  still  greater  importance. 

"  I  need  not  remark  to  you,  sir,  that  the  flanks  and  rear  of 
the  L'nited  States  are  possessed  by  other  powere,  and  fonmdft- 
ble  ones  too ;  nor  how  necessary  it  is  to  apply  interest  to  bind 
all  parts  of  the  union  together  by  indissoluble  bonds.  The 
western  states,  I  s|>eak  now  from  my  own  observation,  etand 
as  it  were  upon  a  pivot ;  the  touch  of  a  feather  would  turn 
them  any  way.  They  have  looked  down  the  Mississippi  until 
the  Spaniards  threw  difliculties  in  their  way.  The  untoward 
disposition  of  the  Spaniards  on  the  one  hand  and  the  policy  of 
Great  Britain  on  the  other  to  retain  as  long  as  possible  the 
posts  of  Detroit,  Niagara,  and  Oswego,  may  be  improved  to 
tbe  greatest  advantage  by  this  state  if  she  would  open  the  ave- 
nues to  the  trade  of  that  country."  f 

Harrison  heartily  approved  the  views  of  Washington,  and 
laid  his  letter  before  the  assembly  of  Virginia,  whose  memberB 

•  Wnsliiiigtoii'ii  Journal.     JIS. 

f  Wasbinglon  to  lUrrison,  10  October  1TB4.    Sparks,  ii.,  Q2,  63,  SI. 
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gladly  accepted  its  large  views  and  stood  ready  to  give  them 
legislatiye  support.  * 

Meantime  Lafayette,  who  was  making  a  tour  through  the 
United  States  and  receiying  everywhere  a  grateful  and  joyous 
welcome,  was  expected  in  Virginia.  For  the  occasion,  Wash- 
ington repaired  to  Bichmond ;  and  there,  on  the  fifteenth  of 
November,  the  assembly,  to  mark  their  reverence  and  affec- 
tion, sent  Patrick  Henry,  Madison,  and  others  to  assure  him 
that  they  retained  the  most  lasting  impressions  of  the  tran- 
scendent services  rendered  in  his  late  public  character,  and  had 
proofs  that  no  change  of  situation  could  turn  his  thoughts  from 
the  welfare  of  his  country. 

Three  days  later  the  house,  by  the  same  committee,  ad- 
dressed Lafayette,  recalUnfi:  ^^  his  cool  intrepidity  and  wise  con- 
duct  during  L  command  to  the  campaign  of  1781,  and.a«  the 
wish  most  suitable  to  his  character,  desired  that  those  who 
might  emulate  his  glory  would  equally  pursue  the  interests  of 
humanity." 

From  Eichmond  Lafayette  accompanied  Washington  to 
Mount  Yemon,  and,  after  a  short  visit,  was  attended  by  his 
host  as  far  as  Annapolis,  where  he  received  the  congratulations 
of  Maryland.  On  the  thirteenth  of  December  congress,  in  a 
public  session,  took  leave  of  him  with  every  mark  of  honor. 
In  his  answer  he  repeated  the  great  injunctions  of  Washing- 
ton's farewell  letter,  and,  having  travelled  widely  in  the  coun- 
try, bore  witness  to  "  the  prevailing  disposition  of  the  people 
to  strengthen  the  confederation,"  For  America  his  three 
"  hobbies,"  as  he  called  them,  were  the  closer  federal  union, 
the  alliance  witli  France,  and  the  abolition  of  slavery.  He 
embarked  for  his  native  land  "  fraught  with  affection  to  Amer- 
ica, and  disposed  to  render  it  every  possible  service."  f  To 
Washington  he  announced  from  Europe  that  he  was  about  to 
attempt  the  relief  of  the  protestants  in  France,  j: 

The  conversation  of  Washington  during  his  stay  in  Rich- 
mond had  still  further  impressed  members  of  the  legislature 
with  the  magnitude  of   his  designs.    Shortly  after  his  de- 

*  Harrison  to  Washington,  18  November  1784.    Sparks,  ix.,  68. 
f  Jefferson  to  Madison,  18  March  1785. 
X  Lafajettc  to  Washington,  11  Maj  1785. 
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parlure  a  joint  memorial  from  inliabitanta  of  Maryland  and  of 
Virginia,  repreaenting  the  advantages  which  would  flow  from 
establishing  ander  the  authority  of  the  two  Etates  a  company 
for  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac,  was  presented 
to  tlie  general  afiaerably  of  each  of  them.  But  the  proposed 
plan  had  defects,  and,  moreover,  previous  communication  he- 
tweon  the  two  states  could  alone  secure  uniformity  of  action. 
It  was  decided  to  consult  with  Maryland,  and  the  negotiation 
waa  conimittwi  to  Washington  himself.  Leaving  Mount  V"e^ 
non  on  the  fourteenth  of  December  17S4  at  a  f ew  honre' uotice, 
tlio  general  hastened  to  Annapolis.  Amendments  of  the  plan 
were  thongbtfully  digested,  rapidly  carried  through  both  honeep, 
and  dispatched  to  Richmond.  There  a  law  of  the  same  tenor 
was  immediately  passed  *  without  opposition,  "  to  the  mutual 
satisfaction  of  both  states,"  and,  as  Washington  hoped,  "  to  the 
advantage  of  the  union."  + 

At  tlie  same  time  tlie  two  governments  made  approprii- 
tions  for  opening  a  road  from  the  highest  practicable  naviga- 
tion of  the  Potomac  to  that  of  the  river  Cheat  or  Monongahela, 
and  they  concurred  in  an  application  to  Pennsylvania  for  per- 
mission to  open  another  road  from  Fort  Cumberland  to  the 
Yohogany,  Like  measures  n-ere  initiated  by  Virginia  for  con- 
necting James  river  with  some  affluent  of  the  Great  Kanawha. 
Moreover,  the  executive  was  authorized  to  appoint  commis- 
sioncrs  to  examine  the  most  convenient  course  for  a  canal  be- 
tween Elizabeth  river  and  the  waters  of  the  Koanoke,  and 
contingently  to  make  application  to  the  legislature  of  North 
Carolina  for  its  concurrence,  if 

Early  in  1785  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  repeating,  in 
words  written  by  Madison,  "  their  sense  of  the  unexampled 
merits  of  George  Washington  toward  his  country,"  vested  in 
him  shares  in  both  the  companies  alike  of  the  Potomac  and  of 
James  river.*  But,  conscious  of  the  weight  of  bis  counsels, 
he  never  suffered  his  influence  to  be  impaired  by  any  suspicion 
of  interested  motives,  and,  not  able  to  undo  an  act  of  the  l^is- 
lature,  held  the  shares,  but  only  as  a  trustee  for  the  public 

•  UK-mns,  I..  6in.  f  Mndison,  i.,  123,  12*.    Spirks,  ii.,  SL 

t  Washin-toD  lo  R.  H.  Lee,  8  February  17SS.    Spurts,  Li.,  91. 
■  Hcning,  xl.,  625,  026. 
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Another  question  between  Maryland  and  Yirginia  remained 
for  Bolntion.  The  charter  to  Lord  Baltimore,  which  Virginia 
had  resifited  as  a  severance  of  her  territory,  bomided  his  juris- 
diction by  the  "  further  bank  "  of  the  Potomac.  When  both 
states  assumed  independence,  Yirginia  welcomed  her  northern 
neighbor  to  the  common  war  for  liberty  by  releasing  every 
claim  to  its  territory,  but  she  reserved  the  navigation  of  the 
border  stream.  To  define  with  exactness  their  respective  rights 
on  its  waters,  the  Yirginia  legislature,  in  June  1784,  led  the 
way  by  naming  George  Mason,  Edmund  Bandolph,  Madison, 
and  Alexander  Henderson  as  their  commissioners  to  frame, 
'^  in  concert  with  commissioners  of  Maryland,  liberal,  equitable, 
and  mutually  advantageous  regulations  touching  the  jurisdio- 
tion  and  navigation  of  the  river."  *  Maryland  gladly  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  in  the  following  March  the  joint  commission 
wafi  to  meet  at  Alexandria,  hard  by  Mount  Yemon.  In  this 
manner,  through  the  acts  and  appropriations  of  the  legislature 
of  Yirginia,  Washington  connected  the  interests  and  hopes  of 
her  people  with  the  largest  and  noblest  conceptions,  and  to  the 
states  alike  on  her  southern  and  her  northern  border  and  to  the 
rising  empire  in  the  West,  where  she  would  surely  meet  New 
York  and  New  England,  she  gave  the  weightiest  pledges  of 
inviolable  attachment  to  the  union.  To  carry  forward  these 
designs,  the  next  step  must  be  taken  by  congress,  which  should 
have  met  at  Trenton  on  the  first  day  of  November  1784,  but, 
from  the  tardy  arrival  of  its  members,  was  not  organized  until 
the  thirtieth.  It  was  the  rule  of  congress  that  its  president 
should  be  chosen  in  succession  from  each  one  of  the  different 
states.  Beginning  with  Yirginia,  it  had  proceeded  through 
them  all  except  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia.  But  now  the  rule,  which  in  itself  was  a  bad 
one,  was  broken,t  and  Eichard  Henry  Lee  was  elected  presi- 
dent. The  rule  of  rotation  was  never  again  followed;  but 
this  want  of  fidelity  to  a  custom  that  had  long  been  respected 
tended  to  increase  the  jealousy  of  the  small  states.  Before 
Christmas  and  before  finishing  any  important  business,  con- 
gress, not  finding  sufficient  accommodations  in  Trenton,  ad- 

*  Journals  of  Uouse  of  Delegates  for  28  June  1784. 
f  Madison,  L,  117.    Otto  to  Vergcnnes,  15  June  1786.    MS. 
VOL.  Ti. — 9 
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joumed  to  the  eleventli  of  Jantiarj  1785,  and  to  New  York  as   ' 
ita  abode. 

CongrcsB  Imd  put  at  ite  head  the  most  determiiied  and  the    | 
most  restlessly  indefatigable  opponent  of  any  change  whAterer    i 
in  the  articles  of  confederation,     Lee  renewed  intimate  relatione 
with  Gerry,  the  leading  member  of  congress  from  ilafieachn<    i 
setts.      lie  sought  to  revire  hia  earlier  influence  in   Boston 
through  Samuel  Adams,      The  venerable  patriot  shared  hia 
jealousy  of  conferring  too  great  powera  on  a  body  far  removed 
from  its  eonstituoota,  but  had  always  supported  a  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  just  authority  of  government,  and  he  replied; 
"  Better  it  would  have  been  for  ua  to  have  fallen  in  our  highly 
famed  struggle  for  our  rights  than  now  to  become  a  contempt- 
ible nation."  * 

The  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  was  at  that  time 
the  most  convenient  port  of  entry  for  New  Jersey  and  Connecti- 
cut,  and  the  State  of  New  York,  through  its  custom-hooee, 
levied  on  thoii"  inhabitants  as  well  as  on  its  own  an  ever  in- 
creasing revenue  by  imposts.  The  collector  was  a  stubborn 
partisan.  The  last  legislature  had  elected  to  the  fifth  congiess 
Jay,  Robert  II,  Livingston,  Egbert  Benson,  and  Lanaing,  of 
whom,  even  after  Jay  became  the  minister  for  foreign  a&ira, 
a  majority  favored  the  founding  of  a  nation.  But  the  opinioDB 
of  the  president  of  congress,  who  was  respected  as  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  statesmen  of  Virginia,  assisted  to  bring  about 
a  revolution  in  the  politics  of  New  York-t  On  the  nineteenth 
of  March  1785  ita  legislature  appointed  three  "  additional  dele- 
gates" to  congress,  of  whom  Ilaring  and  Melancton  Smith, 
like  Lansing,  opposed  federal  measures ;  and  for  the  next  four 
years  the  state  of  New  York  obstinately  resisted  a  thorough 
revision  of  the  constitution.  Of  the  cily  of  New  York,  the 
aspirations  for  a  national  union  could  not  be  repressed. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  December  178i,  soon  after  the  organi- 
zation of  congress,  "Washington,  with  a  careful  dificrimination 
between  the  office  of  that  body  and  the  functions  of  the  states, 
urged  through  its  president  that  congress  should  have  the 
western  waters  well  explored,  their  capacities  for  navigatioQ 
•  S.  AJaiTiB  to  R.  n.  Lee,  23  December  1784. 
t  Jaj  to  WoBbingtoD,  27  June  1786.     Letters  to  Wusbiagton,  It.,  136. 
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ascertamed  as  far  as  the  commnnications  between  Lake  Erie 
and  the  Wabash,  and  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  a  complete  and  perfect  map  made  of  the  comitry  at 
least  as  far  west  as  the  Miamis,  which  run  into  the  Ohio  and 
Lake  Erie.  And  he  pointed  out  the  Miami  village  as  the  place 
for  a  veiy  important  post  for  the  union.  The  expense  attending 
such  an  undertaking  could  not  be  great ;  the  advantages  would 
be  unbounded.  ^^  Nature,"  he  said,  '^  has  made  such  a  display 
of  her  bounty  in  those  regions  that  the  more  the  country  is 
explored  the  more  it  will  rise  in  estimation.  The  spirit  of 
emigration  is  great ;  people  have  got  impatient ;  and,  though 
yon  cannot  stop  the  road,  it  is  yet  in  your  power  to  mark 
the  way.  A  little  while  and  you  will  not  be  able  to  do 
either."  * 

In  the  same  week  in  which  the  legislature  of  New  York 
reversed  its  position  on  national  policy,  Washington  renewed 
his  admonitions  to  Lee  on  planting  the  western  territory. 
"  The  mission  of  congress  will  now  be  to  fix  a  medium  price 
on  these  lands  and  to  point  out  the  most  advantageous  mode  of 
seating  them,  so  that  law  and  good  government  may  be  admin- 
istered, and  the  union  strengthened  and  supported.  Pro- 
gressive seating  is  the  only  means  by  which  this  can  be 
effected;"  and,  resisting  the  politicians  who  might  wish  to 
balance  northern  states  by  southern,  he  insisted  that  to  mark 
out  but  one  new  state  would  better  advance  the  public  welfare 
than  to  mark  out  ten.  f 

On  the  eleventh  of  March  William  Grayson  took  his  seat 
for  the  first  time  as  a  member  of  congress.  He  had  been  edu- 
cated in  England  at  Oxford,  and  had  resided  at  the  Temple  in 
London.  His  short  career  furnishes  only  glimpses  of  his 
character.  Li  1776  he  had  been  an  aide-de-camp  to  Washing- 
ton, with  whom  he  kept  up  affectionate  relations ;  in  1777  he 
commanded  a  Yirginia  regiment  and  gained  honors  at  Mon- 
mouth. His  private  life  appears  to  have  been  faultless ;  his 
public  acts  show  independence,  courage,  and  a  humane  and 
noble  nature.  In  the  state  legislature  of  the  previous  winter 
he  was  chairman  of  the  conunittee  to  which  Washington's  re- 

*  Washington  to  R.  H.  Lee,  14  December  1784.    Spaiks,  iz.,  80,  81. 
f  Washlngtoii  to  R.  H.  Lee,  16  March  1786. 
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port  on  tbe  negotiations  witli  Maryland  had  been  referred.* 
The  first  evidence  of  hie  arrival  in  New  York  is  a  letter  of  the    i 
tenth  of  March  1785,  to  his  former  chief,  annonncing  that 
Jeffereon's  ordinance  for  disiposing  of  western   lands,  which 
had  had  its  first  reading  in  May  1784,  had  been  bronght  onca  | 
more  before  congress.  I 

Not  Washington  alone  had  reminded  congress  of  its  duties  I 
to  the  West.  Informed  by  Gerry  of  the  course  of  public  1 
business,  Timothy  Pickering,  from  Philadelphia,  addreased 
most  earnest  letters  to  Rufus  King.  He  compldned  that  no 
j  reservation  of  land  was  made  for  the  support  of  rainist«re  of 
I  the  gosirel,  nor  even  for  schools  and  academiee,  and  he  farther 
'  wrote :  "  Congress  once  made  tliis  important  declaration, '  that 
all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights ;  that  among  these  are 
iif^,  liberty,  and  the  purstiit  of  happiness';  and  these  trnths 
were  lield  to  be  self-evident.  To  Buffer  the  continuanoe  of 
slaves  till  they  can  gi-adually  he  emancipated,  iu  stiites  already 
overrun  with  them,  may  be  pardonable  because  unavoidable 
without  hazarding  greater  evils ;  but  to  introduce  them  into 
countries  where  none  now  exist  can  never  be  forgiven.  For 
God's  sake,  then,  let  one  more  effort  be  made  to  prevent  bo 
terrible  a  calamity !  Tlie  fundamental  conetitutions  for  those 
states  are  yet  liable  to  alterations,  and  this  is  probably  the  only 
time  when  the  ei'i!  can  certainly  be  prevented."  Nor  would 
Pickering  harbor  the  thought  o£  delay  in  the  exclusion  of 
Blaverj',  "  It  will  be  infinitely  easier,"  he  said,  "  to  prevent 
the  evil  at  first  than  to  eradicate  it  or  check  it  in  any  fntnre 
time."  f 

The  sixteenth  of  March  was  fixed  for  the  discussion  of  tha 
affairs  of  the  West.  The  report  that  was  before  congresa  vaa 
Jefferson's  scheme  for  "  locating  and  disposing  of  land  in  the 
western  territory ; "  and  it  was  readily  referred  to  a  committee 
o£  one  from  each  state,  Grayson  being  the  member  from  Vi^ 
ginia  and  King  from  Massachusetts.  King,  seconded  by  EUery 
of  Rhode  Island,  proposed  that  a  part  of  the  rejected  anti- 
slavery  clause  in  Jefferson's  ordinance  for  the  government  of 

•  Jiiirnalfl  Virpinia  House  of  Dclcgatoa,  99. 

\  Pickering  to  King,  8  March  1786.    Pickerlog'a  Pickering,  L,  009,  510. 
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the  western  temtoiy  should  be  referred  to  a  committee ;  *  all 
that  related  to  the  western  territory  of  the  three  southern 
states  was  omitted ;  and  so,  too,  was  die  clause  postponing  the 
prohibition  of  slavery. 

On  the  question  for  committing  this  proposition,  the  four 
Kew  England  states,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylva- 
nia, voted  unanimously  in  the  aflirmative ;  Maryland  by  a  mar 
jority,  McIIenry  going  with  the  South,  John  Henry  and  Will- 
iam Hindman  with  the  North.  For  Virginia,  Grayson  voted 
aye,  but  was  overpowered  by  Hardy  and  Richard  Henry  Lee. 
The  two  Carolinas  were  unanimous  for  the  negative.  Houston 
of  Georgia  answered  no,  but  being  on  that  day  the  sole  repre- 
fientative  of  Georgia,  his  vote  was  not  counted.  So  the  vote 
stood  eight  states  against  three;  eighteen  members  against 
eight  ;t  and  the  motion  was  forthwith  committed  to  King, 
Howell,  and  Ellery.  ^ 

On  the  sixth  of  April,  King  from  his  committee  reported 
his  resolution,  which  is  entirely  in  his  own  handwriting,**  and 
which  consists  of  two  clauses :  it  allowed  slavery  in  the  North- 
west until  the  first  day  of  the  year  1801,  but  no  longer ;  and  it 
"  provided  that  always,  upon  the  escape  of  any  person  into  any 
of  the  states  described  in  the  resolve  of  congress  of  the  twenty- 
third  day  of  April  178i,  from  whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully 
claimed  in  any  one  of  the  thirteen  original  states,  such  fugitive 
might  be  lawfully  reclaimed  and  carried  back  to  the  person 
claiming  his  labor  or  service,  this  resolve  notwithstanding."  [ 

♦  The  original  motion  of  Rufus  King  for  the  reference,  in  liia  handwriting,  is 
preserved  in  Papers  of  Old  Congress,  vol.  xxxi. 

f  Journals  of  Congress,  iv.,  481,  482. 

X  It  is  indorsed  in  the  handwriting  of  Charles  Thomson :  "  Motion  for  pre- 
venting slaver}'  in  new  states,  16  March  1785.  Referred  to  Mr.  King,  Mr.  HowcU, 
Mr.  Ellery." 

•  It  is  to  be  found  in  Papers  of  Old  Congress,  xxxi.,  829,  and  is  indorsed  in 
the  handwriting  of  Rufus  King :  "  Report  on  Mr.  King's  motion  for  the  exclusion 
of  slavery  in  the  new  states."  And  it  is  further  indorsed  in  the  handwriting  of 
Charles  Thomson:  "Mr.  King,  Mr.  HowcU,  Mr.  Ellery.  Entered  0  April  1786, 
read.     Thursday,  April  14,  assigned  for  consideration." 

I  The  printed  copy  of  this  report  of  King  is  to  be  found  in  Papers  of  Old 
Congress,  xxxi.,  331,  and  is  indorsed  in  the  handwriting  of  Charles  Thomson: 
'•  To  prevent  slavery  in  the  new  states.  Included  in  substance  in  the  ordinance 
for  a  temporary  government  passed  the  18  July  1787." 
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King  reserved  his  resolution  to  bo  brought  forward  as  a  sept 
rate  measure,  after  the  land  ordinance  riionld  be  passed.  "I 
expect,"  Tvrote  Grayson  to  Madison,  ''seven  states  jb2J  he 
found  liberal  enough  to  adopt  it ;"  *  but  there  is  no  erideooe 
that  it  was  ever  again  called  up  in  that  congress. 

On  the  twelfth  of  April  f  the  committeo  for  franung  aD 
ordinance  for  the  disposal  of  the  western  lands  made  thdrn- 
port.  It  was  written  by  Grayson,  $  who  formed  it  oat  of  a 
conflict  of  opinions,  and  took  the  chief  part  in  condactiiig  it 
through  the  houae.  As  an  inducement  for  neighborhoods  of 
the  same  religious  sentiments  to  confederate  for  the  pnrpoee 
of  purchasing  and  settling  together,  it  was  a  land  law  for  a 
people  going  forth  to  take  possession  of  a  seemingly  endless 
domain.  Its  division  was  to  be  into  townships,  with  a  per- 
petual reservation  of  one  mile  square  in  every  township  for 
the  support  of  religion,  and  another  for  educatioiL  The 
house  refused  its  assent  to  the  reservation  for  the  support  of 
reli^on,  as  connecting  fho  church  with  the  ptate;  l>iit  tho 
reservation  for  the  support  of  schools  received  a  general  wel- 
come. Jefferson  had  proposed  townships  of  ten  miles  eqoare; 
the  committee,  of  seven ;  but  the  motion  of  Grayson,  that  they 
should  be  of  six  miles  square,*  was  finally  accepted.  The 
South,  accustomed  to  the  mode  of  indiscriminate  locations  and 
settlements,  insisted  on  the  rule  which  would  give  the  most 
free  seope  to  the  roving  emigrant;  and,  as  the  bill  required 
the  vote  of  nine  states  for  adoption,  and  during  the  debates  on 
the  subject  more  than  ten  were  never  present,  the  easteni 
people,  though  "  amazingly  attached  to  their  own  custom  of 
planting  by  townships,"  yielded  to  tlie  compromise  that  every 
other  township  should  be  sold  by  sections.  |  The  surveys  were 
to  be  confined  to  one  state  and  to  five  ranges,  extending  from 
the  Ohio  to  Lake  Erie,  and  were  to  be  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  geographer  of  the  United  States.    The  bounds  of 

*  Grayson  to  MudUon,  1  Hay  17Sn.  The  ordinnDCc  for  the  Ealc  of  lauds  re- 
quired tlic  consent  of  nine  Btato<i ;  the  rojniliiive  ordinance,  of  but  scTen. 

t  Grayson  to  Wftshingtoo,  ID  April   178B. 

t  Tlic  original  report  in  the  han in- riling  of  Grajson  is  preserved  In  the  Pipers 
of  Old  ConEresa,  Ivi.,  451. 

"  Juurnala  of  Congresa,  it.,  GI2.  |  Grayaon  to  Uadison,  1  Uav  1739. 
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every  parcel  that  was  sold  were  fixed  beyond  a  question ;  the 
mode  of  registry  was  simple,  convenient,  and  almost  without 
cost ;  the  form  of  conveyance  most  concise  and  clear.  Kever 
was  land  offered  to  a  poor  man  at  less  cost  or  with  a  safer  title. 
For  one  bad  provision,  which,  however,  was  three  years  after 
repealed,  the  consent  of  congress  was  for  the  moment  extorted ; 
the  lands,  as  surveyed,  were  to  be  drawn  for  by  lot  by  the  sev- 
eral states  in  proportion  to  the  requisitions  made  upon  them, 
and  were  to  be  sold  publicly  within  the  states.  But  it  was 
carefully  provided  that  they  should  be  paid  for  in  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States,  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  an  acre.  To 
secure  the  promises  made  to  Yirginia,  chiefly  on  behalf  of  the 
officers  and  soldiers  who  took  part  in  conquering  the  North- 
west from  British  authority,  it  was  agreed,  after  a  discussion 
of  four  days,*  to  reserve  the  district  between  the  Little  Miami 
and  the  Scioto. 

The  land  ordinance  of  Jefferson,  as  amended  from  1784  to 
1788,  definitively  settled  the  character  of  the  national  land 
laws,  which  are  still  treasured  up  as  one  of  the  most  precious 
heritages  from  the  founders  of  the  republic. 

The  frontier  settlements  at  the  west  needed  the  protection 
of  a  military  force.  In  1784,  soon  after  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications  of  peace,  Gerry  at  Annapolis  protested  against 
the  right  of  congress  on  its  own  authority  to  raise  standing 
armies  or  even  a  few  armed  men  in  time  of  peace.  His  con- 
duct was  approved  by  his  state,  whose  delegation  was  in- 
structed to  oppose  and  protest  on  all  occasions  against  the 
exercise  of  the  power.  From  that  time  congress  had  done  no 
more  than  recommend  the  states  to  raise  troops.  It  wbs  now 
thought  necessary  to  raise  seven  hundred  men  to  protect  the 
West.  The  recommendation  should  have  been  proportioned 
among  all  the  states ;  but  congress  ventured  to  call  only  on 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  afi  the 
states  most  conveniently  situated  to  furnish  troops  who  were 
to  be  formed  into  one  regiment  and  for  three  years  guard  the 
north-western  frontiers  and  the  public  stores. 

*  Qrajson  to  Madison,  1  May  lYSS.  . 
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The  legislature  of  Connecticut  in  11 
of  half  pay  to  the  officers  of  the  army,  i 
sitions  of  congress  had  no  validity  un 
approval  of  the  state.    But  the  vote  wsa 
the  brambles ; "  and  the  people  at  the  i 
legislature  which  accepted  the  general  i 
even  though  it  should  be  assented  to  by 
states.*    The  Yirginia  assembly  of  that  i 
the  deviation  from  the  rule  of  unanimity 
cedent ;  f  but  it  was  adopted  by  Marylanc 

In  the  following  winter  Noah  Webstei 
himself  in  the  search  for  a  form  of  a  con 
which  should  act  as  efficaciously  on  its  mei 
emment.  "  So  long  as  any  individual  st; 
feat  the  measures  of  the  other  twelve,  ou 
80  he  expressed  the  opinion  which  began 
name,  and  our  confederation  a  cobweb, 
each  state  ought  not  to  be  abridged  in  a 
its  own  government ;  in  a  matter  that  eqi 
states,  a  majority  of  the  states  must  deci< 

Oll^lit   not    tn    r1i*T-^-<-    -- 
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tinent ;  as  a  citizen  of  the  American  empire,  eveiy  individual 
has  a  national  interest  far  superior  to  all  others."  * 

The  outlays  in  America  of  the  British  in  the  last  year  of 
their  occupation  of  New  York,  and  the  previous  expenditures 
for  the  French  army,  had  supplied  the  northern  states  with 
specie ;  so  that  purchasers  were  found  for  the  bills  of  Bobert 
Morris  on  Europe,  which  were  sold  at  a  discount  of  twenty  or 
even  forty  per  centf  The  prospect  of  enormous  gains  tempted 
American  merchants  to  import  in  one  year  more  than  their 
exports  could  pay  for  in  three ;  X  while  factors  of  English 
houses,  briDging  over  British  goods  on  British  account,  jostled 
the  American  merchants  in  their  own  streets.  Fires  which 
Btill  bum  were  then  lighted.  He  that  will  trace  the  American 
policy  of  that  day  to  its  cause  must  look  to  British  restrictions 
and  British  protective  duties  suddenly  applied  to  Americans 
as  aliens. 

The  people  had  looked  for  peace  and  prosperity  to  come 
hand  in  hand,  and,  when  hostilities  ceased,  they  ran  into  debt 
for  Englisli  goods,  never  doubting  that  their  wonted  industries 
would  }deld  them  the  means  of  payment  as  of  old.  But  ex- 
cessive importations  at  low  prices  crushed  domestic  manufac- 
tures; trade  with  the  British  West  Indies  was  obstructed; 
neither  rice,  tobacco,  pitch,  turpentine,  nor  ships  could  be  re- 
mitted as  heretofore.  The  whale  fishery  of  Massachusetts  had 
brought  to  its  mariners  in  a  year  more  than  eight  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  specie,  the  clear  gain  of  perilous  labor. 
The  export  of  their  oil  was  now  obstructed  by  a  duty  in  Eng- 
land of  ninety  dollars  the  ton.  Importations  from  England 
must  be  paid  for  chiefly  by  cash  and  bills  of  exchange.  The 
Americans  had  chosen  to  be  aliens  to  England ;  they  could  not 
complain  of  being  taxed  like  aliens,  but  they  awoke  to  demand 
powers  of  retaliation. 

The  country  began  to  be  in  earnest  as  it  summoned  con- 
gress to  change  its  barren  discussions  for  eflScient  remedies. 
The  ever  increasing  voice  of  complaint  broke  out  from  the 
impatient  commercial  towns  of  the  northern  and  central  states. 

♦  Sketches  of  American  Policy  by  Noah  Webster,  pp.  82-33. 
t  Pclatiah  Webster's  Essays,  Edition  1791,  206,  267,  note. 
X  E.  Bancroft  to  W.  Frarer,  8  November  1783. 
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On  the  eleventli  of  Jannary  ItSS,  tlie  day  on  which  Dongress 
eatablislied  itself  in  New  York,  the  artificere,  tradesmen,  and 
mechanics  of  that  city,  as  tliej  gave  it  a  welcome,  added  these 
brave  words :  "  We  hope  our  representatives  will  coincide  with 
the  other  states  in  augmenting  your  power  to  every  exigency 
of  the  union."  *  The  New  York  chamber  of  commerce  io 
like  manner  entreated  it  to  make  the  commerce  of  the  United 
StiitoB  one  of  the  first  objects  of  ita  care,  and  to  counteract  the 
iiijuriouB  restrictions  of  foreign  nations,  f  The  New  York 
1«gii<lnt.iire,  tlion  in  eession,  imposed  a  double  duty  on  all  goods 
iiiijiorted  in  British  bottoms.  % 

On  tlie  twenty-eecond  of  March  1785  a  bill  to  "protect 
the  nianuf aetiires "  of  Penneylvauia  by  specific  or  ad  valorem 
dufiee  on  more  than  seventy  articles,  among  them  on  mannfac- 
turos  of  iron  and  gteel,  was  read  in  its  assembly  for  the  second 
time,  debated  by  paragraphs,  and  then  ordered  to  be  printed 
for  public  CI  inside-ration."  The  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  re- 
calling the  UBages  of  the  revolution,  on  the  second  of  June 
held  a  town-meeting ;  and,  after  the  deliberationa  of  their  com- 
mittee for  eighteen  days,  they  declared  that  relief  from  the 
oppressions  under  which  the  American  trade  and  mannfae- 
tures  langmshod  could  spring  only  from  the  grant  to  congress 
of  full  constitutional  powers  over  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States;  that  foreign  manufactures  interfering  with  domestic 
indi'^try  ought  to  be  discouraged  by  prohibitions  or  protective 
duties.  They  raised  a  committee  to  lay  their  resolntionfl  in  the 
form  of  a  petition  before  their  own  assembly,  and  to  corre^wnd 
with  committees  appointed  elsewhere  for  similar  parposes.  On 
the  twentieth  of  September,  after  the  bill  of  the  Pennsylvania 
legislature  had  been  nearly  six  montlis  under  consideration  by 
the  people,  and  after  it  had  been  amended  by  an  increase  of 
duties,  especially  on  manufactures  of  iron,  and  by  a  discriminat- 
ing tonnage  duty  on  ships  of  nations  having  no  treaty  of  com- 
merce with  congress,  it  became  a  law  ||  with  general  acclamation. 

*  MS.  Tol.  of  Benionstraticca  and  Addresses,  343. 

f  MS.  vol.  of  Remonstrancca  and  Addresses,  3K1. 

i  Chief  Justice  Smith's  eilract  of  leltera  from  Ke"  York.     M3. 

»  PonnEjlvaniB  Packet,  13  Maj  1  "SB. 

I  Tbo  Act  appears  b  full  in  renniTlrania  Packet  of  22  September  178S. 
Van  Borckel'a  report  to  the  States-Genecal,  i  October  1785. 
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Pennsylyama  had  been  cheered  on  its  way  by  voices  from 
Boston.  On  the  eighteenth  of  April  the  merchants  and  trades, 
men  of  that  town,  meeting  in  Fanenil  Hall,  estabUshed  a  com- 
mittee of  correspondence  with  merchants  of  other  towns, 
bound  themselves  not  to  bny  British  goods  of  resident  British 
factors,  and  prayed  congress  for  the  needed  immediate  relief.* 
Their  petition  was  reserved  by  congress  for  consideration  when 
the  report  of  its  committee*  on  commerce  should  be  taken  np. 
The  movement  in  Boston  penetrated  every  class  of  its  citizens ; 
its  artisans  and  mechanics  joined  the  merchants  and  tradesmen 
in  condemning  the  minons  excess  of  British  importations.  To 
these  proceedings  Orayson  directed  the  attention  of  Madison.f 

On  the  tenth  of  May  the  town  of  Boston  elected  its  repre- 
sentatives to  the  general  conrt,  among  them  Hancock,  whose 
health  had  not  permitted  him  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  place 
of  governor.  Two  years  before,  Boston,  in  its  mandate  to  the 
men  of  its  choice,  had,  in  extreme  langaage,  vindicated  the 
absolute  sovereignty  of  the  state ;  the  town,  no  longer  wedded 
to  the  pride  of  independence,  instructed  its  representatives  in 
this  wise :  Peace  has  not  brought  back  prosperity ;  foreigners 
monopolize  our  conmierce ;  the  American  carrying  trade  and 
the  American  finances  are  threatened  with  annihilation ;  the 
government  should  encourage  agriculture,  protect  manufac- 
tures, and  establish  a  public  revenue ;  the  confederacy  is  inade- 
quate to  its  purposes ;  congress  should  be  invested  with  power 
competent  to  the  wants  of  the  country;  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  should  request  the  executive  to  open  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  governors  of  all  the  states ;  from  national 
unanimity  and  national  exertion  we  have  derived  our  free- 
dom ;  the  joint  action  of  the  several  parts  of  the  union  can 
alone  restore  happiness  and  security.  ^ 

No  candidate  for  the  office  of  governor  of  Massachusetts 
having  for  that  year  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the 
people,  the  general  court,  in  May  1785,  made  choice  of 
James  Bowdoin,  a  veteran  statesman  who  thirty  years  before 
had  distinguished  himself  in  the  legislature  by  a  speech  in 
favor  of  the  union  of  the  colonies.    He  had  led  one  branch  of 

♦  Journals  of  Con^ss,  iv.,  616,  617.         f  Grayson  to  Madison,  1  May  1785. 

X  Boston  Town  Records.    MS. 
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the  government  in  its  resistance  to  British  nsnrpatioDe ;  and, 
when  hostilitioa  broke  out,  he  served  his  native  state  as  pies- 
dent  of  its  Ptipreme  executive  council  tiU  the  British  were 
driven  from  the  commonwealth.  His  long  years  of  pnblic  ser- 
vice had  estabHshed  his  fame  for  moderation,  courage,  coosilstr 
eney,  and  uprightnesa.  A  repubhcan  at  heart,  he  had  had  an 
important  eliare  in  framing  tlie  constitution  of  Massachnsetts. 
In  his  inaugural  address  he  scorned  to  complain  of  the  restrict- 
ive pohcy  of  England,  saying  rather :  Britain  and  other  na- 
tions liave  an  iindonbted  right  to  regulate  their  trade  with  ns ; 
and  the  United  States  Lave  an  eqiial  right  to  regulate  ours  with 
them.  Congress  should  be  vested  with  all  the  powere  neces- 
sary to  preacr\-e  the  union,  manage  its  general  coneems,  and 
promote  the  common  interest.  For  the  commercial  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations  the  confederation  does  not  suffi- 
ciently pro\'ide.  "  This  matter,"  these  were  his  words,  "  mer- 
ils  your  particular  attention  ;  if  you  tiiinlt  that  congress  should 
be  vested  with  ampler  powers,  and  that  special  delegates  should 
be  convened  to  settle  and  define  them,  you  will  take  measures 
for  such  a  convention,  whose  agreement,  when  confirmed  by 
the  states,  would  ascertain  those  powers." 

In  reply,  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature  jointly  pledged 
"their  most  earnest  endeavor"  to  establish  "the  federal  gov- 
ernment on  a  firm  basis,  and  to  perfect  the  union ; "  and  on  the 
first  day  of  July  the  general  court  united  in  the  following 
resolve :  "  The  present  powers  of  the  congress  of  the  United 
States,  as  contained  in  the  articles  of  confederation,  are  not 
fully  adequate  to  the  great  purposes  they  were  originally  de- 
signed to  effect."  * 

Tliat  the  want  of  adequate  powers  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment might  iind  a  remedy  as  soon  as  possible,  they  sent  to  the 
president  of  congress,  through  their  own  delegation,  the  reso- 
lution which  they  had  adopted,  with  a  cu-cular  letter  to  be 
forwarded  by  him  to  the  supreme  executive  of  each  state ;  and 
they  further  "  directed  the  delegates  of  the  state  to  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  laying  them  before  congress,  and  mak- 
ing every  exertion  to  carry  the  object  of  them  into  efEect."  f 

•  Miissacliusptts  Rcolvp,  Iixri.,  in  Rcsolres,  July  1766,  33,  39. 

f  UassDcbusctts  Resuke,  Izxii. 
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In  concert  with  New  Hampahire,  and  followed  by  Eliode 
Island,  they  passed  a  navigation  act  forbidding  exports  from 
their  harbors  in  British  bottoms,  and  establishing  a  discrimi- 
nating tonnage  dnty  on  foreign  vessels ;  *  bnt  only  as  ^'  a  tem- 
porary expedient,  nntil  a  well-goarded  power  to  regulate  trade 
shall  be  introsted  to  congress."  f  Domestic  manufactures  were 
protected  by  more  than  a  fourfold  increase  of  duties ;  X  aiid 
"  congress  was  requested  to  recommend  a  convention  of  dele- 
gates from  all  the  states  to  revise  the  confederation  and  report 
how  far  it  may  be  necessaiy  to  alter  or  enlarge  the  same,  in 
order  to  secure  and  perpetuate  the  primary  objects  of  the 
union."  * 

In  August,  the  council  of  Pennsylvania  and  Dickinson,  its 
president,  in  a  message  to  the  general  assembly,  renewed  the 
recommendation  adopted  in  that  state  two  years  before,  say- 
ing :  '^  We  again  declare  that  further  authorities  ought  to  be 
vested  in  the  federal  council;  may  the  present  dispositions 
lead  to  as  perfect  an  establishment  as  can  be  devised."  | 

To  his  friend  Bowdoin  John  Adams  wrote :  "  The  Massa- 
chusetts has  often  been  wise  and  able ;  but  she  never  took  a 
deeper  measure  than  her  late  navigation  act.  I  hope  she  will 
persist  in  it  even  though  she  should  be  alone."  ^ 

The  nation  looked  to  congress  for  relief.  In  1776  James 
Monroe  left  the  college  of  William  and  Mary  to  enter  the 
army ;  when  but  nineteen  he  gained  an  honorable  wound  and 
promotion ;  and  rapidly  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  Jefferson 
in  1781  described  him  as  a  Virginian  "  of  abilities,  merit,  and 
fortune,"  and  as  "  his  o^vn  particular  friend."  ^  In  1782  he 
was  of  the  assembly  of  Virginia ;  and  was  chosen  at  three-and- 
twenty  a  member  of  the  executive  council.  In  1783  he  was 
elected  to  the  fourth  congress,  and  at  Annapolis  saw  Washing- 

*  Annual  Register,  xxvii.,  866.    Penn^jlvania  Packet  of  18  July  1785  has  the 
^lossachusctts  act,  and  of  20  Julj  that  of  New  Hampshire. 

f  Bowdoin*s  circular  of  28  July,  enclosing  the  act.    IIS. 

X  Bradford's  Massachusetts,  ii.,  244 ;  Pennsylyania  Packet,  19  July  1785. 

*  Massachusetts  Resolves,  Ixxvi.,  1  July  1786.    Resolves  of  the  General  Court, 
p.  88. 

I  Minutes  of  Pennsylvania  Council,  26  August  1786.     Colonial  Records,  ziy. 
523.  ^  Adams  to  Goyemor  Bowdoin,  2  September  1786.    MS. 

(  JclFerson  to  Franklin,  6  October  1781. 
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ton  resign  bis  oomniission.  WLen  Jefferson  embarked  for 
France,  lie  remained,  not  tlio  ablest,  bnt  Uie  most  confipicaom 
representative  of  Virginia  ou  tbe  floor  of  congress.  lie  sought 
tbe  friendship  of  nearly  every  leading  atateeman  of  his  com- 
monwealth ;  and  every  one  seemed  glad  to  call  hiai  a  friend. 
It  was  hard  to  say  whether  he  was  addressed  with  most  affec- 
tion by  Jefferson  or  by  John  MarshalL  His  ambition  mads 
him  jealous  of  Randolph ;  the  precedence  of  Madison  he  ac- 
knowledged, yet  not  so  but  tliat  he  might  consent  to  become 
his  rival.  To  Richard  Henry  Lee  he  turned  aa  to  one  from 
whose  zeal  for  liberty  he  might  seek  the  confirmation  of  his 
own. 

Everj'body  in  Virginia  resented  tbe  restrictive  policy  of 
England.  Monroe,  elected  to  the  fifth  oongreas,  embarked  on 
the  tide  of  the  ridng  popnlar  feeling.  He  was  wilHng  to  itt- 
vest  the  confederation  with  a  perpetual  grant  of  power  to  regUr 
late  commerce ;  but  on  condition  that  it  should  not  be  exsi- 
cised  without  the  consent  of  nine  8tatc3.  He  favored  a  revenue 
to  be  derived  from  imports,  provided  that  the  revenue  should 
be  collected  imder  the  authority  and  pass  into  the  treasury  of 
the  state  in  which  it  shonld  accrue.* 

He  from  the  first  applauded  the  good  temper  and  proprie^ 
of  the  new  congress,  the  comprebenBiveness  of  mind  with 
which  they  attended  to  the  pubHc  interests,  and  their  indina* 
tion  to  the  most  general  and  liberal  principles,  which  seemed 
to  hitri  "  really  to  promise  great  good  to  the  miion."  They 
showed  the  like  good-will  for  him.  On  bringing  forward  the 
all-important  motion  on  commerce,  they  readily  referred  it 
to  himself  aa  the  chief  of  the  committee,  with  four  asaociatea, 
of  whom  Spaight  from  North  Carolina,  and  Houston  from 
Georgia,  represented  the  South ;  "King  of  MassachusettB,  and 
Johnson  of  Connecticut,  the  North. 

The  complaisant  committee  lent  their  names  to  the  pro- 
posal of  Monroe,  whose  report  was  read  in  congress  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  Marcb.f     It  was  to  be  accompanied  by  a 

•  Monroe  to  Jefferson,  14  December  1784. 

t  SparlfB,  ix.,  603,  giTea  the  report  in  ica  Srst  tnrm ;  hia  d&te,  hoirev«r,  ts 
crroTieouB,  from  a  misunderetaading  of  a  letter  of  GrajBon,  in  Letter*  la  Washing- 
Ion,  iv.,  102, 103,    Tbe  du;  on  vbieb  the  report  was  m^c  is  not  certaia ;  the  da; 
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letter  to  be  addressed  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states 
explaming  and  recommending  it ;  and  the  fifth  day  of  April 
was  assigned  for  its  consideration. 

Bnt  it  was  no  part  of  Monroe's  plan  to  press  the  matter  for 
a  decision.  "  It  will  be  best,"  so  he  wrote  to  Jefferson,  "  to 
postpone  this  for  the  present ;  its  adoption  must  depend  on  the 
several  legislatures.  It  hath  been  brought  so  &r  without  a 
prejudice  against  it.  If  carried  farther  here,  I  fear  prejudices 
will  take  place.  It  proposes  a  radical  change  in  the  whole 
system  of  our  government.  It  can  be  carried  only  by  thorough 
investigation  and  a  conviction  of  every  citizen  that  it  is  right 
The  slower  it  moves  on,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  the  better."  * 

Jefferson,  as  he  was  passing  through  Boston  on  his  way  to 
France,  had  shown  pleasure  at  finding  ^^  the  conviction  grow- 
ing strongly  that  nothing  could  preserve  the  confederacy  unless 
the  bond  of  union,  their  common  council,  should  be  strength- 
ened." t  He  now  made  answer  to  the  urgent  inquiries  of 
Monroe :  ^^  The  interests  of  the  states  ought  to  be  made  joint 
in  every  possible  instance,  in  order  to  cultivate  the  idea  of  our 
being  one  nation,  and  to  multiply  the  instances  in  which  the 
people  shall  look  up  to  congress  as  their  head."  He  approved 
Monroe's  report  without  reservation ;  but  wished  it  adopted  at 
once,  "  before  the  admission  of  western  states."  X 

Months  passed  away,  but  still  the  subject  was  not  called  up 
in  congress ;  and  the  mind  of  Monroe  as  a  southern  statesman 
became  shaken.  The  confederation  seemed  to  him  at  present 
but  Uttle  more  than  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance,  and  if 
the  right  to  raise  troops  at  pleasure  was  denied,  merely  a  defen- 
sive one.  Ilia  report  would  put  the  commercial  economy  of 
every  state  entirely  and  permanently  into  the  hands  of  the 

on  wliich  it  was  read  was  certainly  the  28th  of  March.  The  report  of  the  commit- 
tee is  in  the  Yolame,  "  Reports  of  Committees  on  Increasing  the  Powers  of  Ck)n- 
gress,**  p.  126,  with  a  copy  in  print  The  few  corrections  that  have  been  made  in 
the  copy  ai'e  in  the  handwriting  of  Monroe.  The  State  Dept.  MS.  copy  is  in- 
dorsed :  Report  of  Mr.  Monroe,  Mr.  Spaight,  Mr.  Houston,  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  King. 
See  1 1  March — to  grant  congress  power  of  regulating  trade.  Entered — read  28 
March  1785.    Tuesday,  April  6,  assigned. 

•  Monroe  to  Jefferson,  New  York,  12  April  1786. 

t  Jefferson  to  Madison,  Boston,  1  July  1784. 

X  Jefferson  to  Monroe,  Paris,  17  June  1785.    Jefferson,  I,  847. 


d  givui  commercial  port,  and,  like  Del 
arcliitcctiire ;  and  these,  joining  the 
might  vote  to  themselves  the  mouopt 
Bouthem  products.  Besides,  Virginia, 
Btate  in  the  union,  was  opposed  to  the 
giuia  and  all  north  of  her  might  join 
tion.  The  three  mora  southern  statee  '< 
ing  to  trust  a  navigatJou  act  to  the  voic 
his  report  Monroe  subetituted  eleven  s 
poeal  of  nine-t 

At  last,  on  the  thirteenth  and  fourt 
port  Tvaa  considered  in  a  committee  of  tl 
that  the  regulation  of  trade  by  the  union 
it  would  open  a  way  to  encourage  < 
imposing  a  tax  upon  foreign  manufact 
needed  in  order  to  secure  reciprocity  in  c 
with  foreign  nations;  because  it  would 
commercial  influence  by  establishing  ac 
home ;  and  because  it  would  prepare  tl 
These  ends  could  never  be  obtained  nnl 
act  in  concert,  for  their  separate  regulatio 
defeat- each  other. 

The  opponents  of  the  measure  left  thi 
of  Kichard  Henry  Lee,  as  their  only  spo! 
tnre  age,  courteous  manner,  sJdIl  as  an  or 
hia  rank  sb  president  of  ciDugross,  gave 
He  insisted  that  the  new  crant  nf  """ — 
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the  North  were  dijSerent  from  the  interests  of  the  South ;  that 
the  regolatioD  of  trade  which  suited  the  one  would  not  suit  the 
other ;  that  eight  states  were  interested  in  the  carrying  trade, 
and  would  combine  together  to  shackle  and  fetter  the  five 
southern  states,  which,  without  having  shipping  of  their  own, 
raised  the  chief  staples  for  exportation ;  and,  finallj,  that  any 
attempt  whatever  at  a  change  in  the  articles  of  confederation 
had  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  union. 

In  these  objections  Lee  was  consistent.  He  pressed  upon 
Madison,  with  earnest  frankness,  that  power  in  congress  to 
legislate  over  the  trade  of  the  union  would  expose  the  five 
staple  states,  from  their  want  of  ships  and  seamen,  to  a  most 
pernicious  and  destructive  monopoly;  that  even  the  purohase, 
as  well  as  the  carrying,  of  their  produce,  might  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  East  and  the  North ;  and  tliat  the  spirit  of  commerce 
throughout  the  world  is  a  spirit  of  avarice.* 

A  plan  of  a  navigation  act  originated  with  McHenry  of 
Maryland ;  but  it  came  before  congress  only  as  a  subject  of 
conversation.  Nothing  was  done  with  the  report  of  Monroe, 
who  said  of  it :  "  The  longer  it  is  delayed,  the  more  certain  is 
its  passage  through  the  several  states  ultimately  ;"t  ^^^  his 
committee  only  asked  leave  to  sit  again.  "  We  have  nothing 
pleasing  in  prospect,"  wrote  Jacob  Read  to  Madison ;  "  and,  if 
in  a  short  time  the  states  do  not  enable  congress  to  act  with 
vigor  and  put  the  power  of  compulsion  into  the  hand  of  the 
union,  I  think  it  almost  time  to  give  over  the  form  of  what  I 
cannot  consider  as  an  eflScient  government.  We  want,  greatly 
want,  the  assistance  of  your  abilities  and  experience  in  con- 
gress ;  one  cannot  help  drawing  comparisons  between  the  lan- 
guage of  1783  and  1785."  X 

From  the  delegation  of  Virginia  no  hope  could  spring; 
but  the  state  which  exceeded  all  others  in  the  number  of  its 
freemen  and  in  age  was  second  only  to  the  Old  Dominion,  had 
directed  its  delegates  to  present  to  congress,  and  through  con- 
gress to  the  states,  an  invitation  to  meet  in  a  convention  and 

*  R.  n.  Lee  to  Madison,  11  August  1785.    Rives,  ii.,  31,  82.    Compare  Monroe 
to  Madison,  26  July  1785. 

f  Monroe  to  Jefferson,  15  August  1785. 

i  Jacob  Read  of  South  Carolina  to  Madison,  29  August  1785. 

TOL.  TI. — 10 
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TeTise  tlie  confederation.  And  now  GfBiy,  Holtan,  and  Bofui 
Sing  Baw  fit  to  disobey  their  inBtaiiationi,  and  ■ii|nii<iiii1  tibs 
acta  and  resolves  of  MaasaohoBetta,  vztting:  *'.An]r  ttbentkai 
of  tlie  confederation  is  premature;  Uta  gnat  of  oaaxaaenbH 
power  sliotild  be  temporary,  like  tlis  piopoaed  tnatiea  with 
Eoropean  powers ;  and  for  its  adoptifm  ahonld  depend  on  an 
experience  of  its  beneficial  remltL  Fovcr  orer  iwumTu^iw., 
once  delegated  to  the  confederation,  oan  never  be  TenAed  tet 
hj  the  nnanimons  consent  of  the  statea.  To  aec^  a  nfona 
throagh  a  convention  is  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  oo%rMi, 
and,  as  a  manifestation  of  a  wont  of  lymfliiwiinft  in  Aem,  mmt 
meet  their  disapprobation.  A  farther  question  ariaei  whether 
the  convention  should  revise  the  oonstitation  genenlly  or  onltjr 
lor  expreSB  porpoeea.  Each  of  the  states  in  fomdBg  hi  tmn, 
as  well  as  the  federal  constitation,  has  adopted  repaUiem  ptio- 
ciples ;  yet  plans  have  been  laid  which  woold  have  dmged 
onr  republican  government  into  balefol  ariatoeracki.  The 
same  spirit  remains  in  thsir  abetton.  The  mstitatian  of  tiie 
Cincinnati  will  have  the  same  tendency.  The  rotation  of  mem- 
bers  is  the  beet  check  to  corraption.  The  requirement  of  the 
ananimoQS  consent  of  the  l^iislatnres  of  the  states  for  altering 
the  confederation  effectually  prevents  innovations  by  intrigue 
or  surprise.  The  cry  for  more  power  in  congress  comes  espe- 
cially from  those  whose  views  are  extended  to  an  aiistocnu^ 
that  will  afford  lucrative  employments,  civil  and  miHtaiy,  and 
require  a  standing  army,  pensioners,  and  placemen.  The  pres- 
ent confederation  is  preferable  to  the  risk  oi  general  diasm- 
Bons  and  animosities."  * 

Bowdoin  replied ;  "  If  in  the  union  discordant  prindpleB 
make  it  hazardous  to  intrust  congress  with  powers  necessaiy  to 
its  well-being,  the  union  cannot  long  sobrist."  f  Gerry  and 
King  rejoined:  "The  best  and  surest  mode  of  obtaining  an 
addition  to  the  powers  of  congress  is  to  make  the  powers  tem- 
porary  in  the  first  instance.  If  a  convention  of  the  states  is 
necessaiy,  its  members  cJiould  be  confined  to  the  revision  of 

'  This  paper,  and  ■  letter  which  preceded  It  of  18  Aagait  178S,  I  foimd  onlf 
■I  copied  lata  the  Letter  Book  in  the  office  of  the  Seoretoij  of  Btat«  of  Kwmf 
cfnuctts,  Letter  Book,  riil,  204,  iOfi,  210-218. 

t  Bowdoin  to  MuEochuMtU  Detegatea  In  Oongren,  M  Oototwr  1)86. 
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sach  parts  of  the  confederation  as  are  supposed  defective ;  and 
not  introsted  with  a  general  revision  of  the  articles  and  the 
right  to  report  a  plan  of  federal  government  essentiallj  differ- 
ent from  the  republican  form  now  administered."  * 

These  letters  of  Gerry  and  King  met  with  the  concurrence 
of  Samuel  Adams,t  and  had  so  much  weight  with  the  general 
court  as  to  stay  its  further  action.  Nor  did  the  evil  end  there. 
All  the  arguments  and  insinuations  against  a  new  constitution 
as  sure  to  supersede  republican  government  bj  a  corrupt  and 
wasteful  aristocracy,  were  carried  into  every  village  in  Massa- 
chusetts, as  the  persistent  judgment  of  their  representatives  in 
congress  with  the  assent  of  the  home  legislature. 

It  remained  to  see  if  anything  could  come  from  negotia- 
tions in  Europe.  A  treaty  with  England  was  in  importance 
paramount  to  all  others.  In  1783  Adams  with  Jay  had  crossed 
the  channel  to  England,  but  had  been  received  with  coldness. 
The  assent  of  the  United  States  to  the  definitive  treaty  of 
peace  was  long  delayed  by  the  diflSculty  of  assembling  in  con- 
gress nine  states  for  its  confirmation.  At  length,  on  the  twelfth 
of  May  1784,  the  exchange  of  ratifications  took  place  at  Paris. 
The  way  being  thus  opened,  the  three  American  commissioners 
for  negotiating  treaties — Franklin,  John  Adams,  and  Jefferson 
— ^informed  the  duke  of  Dorset,  then  British  ambassador  at 
Paris,  that  they  had  full  powers  to  negotiate  a  commercial 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  and  for  that  end  were  ready  to  repair 
to  London.  The  British  government  consulted  the  English 
merchants  trading  with  North  America ;  and  near  the  end  of 
March  of  the  following  year  the  duke  answered:  "I  have 
been  instructed  to  learn  from  you,  gentlemen,  what  is  the  re^l 
nature  of  the  powers  with  which  you  are  invested ;  whether 
you  are  merely  commissioned  by  congress,  or  have  received 
separate  powers  from  the  separate  states.  The  apparent  deter- 
mination of  the  respective  states  to  regulate  their  own  separate 
interests  renders  it  absolutely  necessary,  toward  forming  a  per- 
manent system  of  commerce,  that  my  court  should  be  informed 
how  far  the  commissioners  can  be  duly  authorized  to  enter  into 

•  Gerry  and  King  to  Governor  Bowdoin,  2  November  1786. 
t  Adams  to  Gerry,  19  September  1785,  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  Gerry  of  6 
September. 
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any  engagements  with  Great  Britain,  which  it  may  not  be  in 
the  power  of  any  one  of  the  states  to  render  totally  fmitlea 
and  ineffcctuaL" 

Wlicn  Franklin,  taMng  with  him  the  love  of  France,*  pre- 
pared to  sail  for  America,  congress,  breakiiig  op  their  trinm- 
riral  commission  in  Em^pe,  appointed  Jeffereon  to  be  miniEtcr 
to  France,  John  Adams  to  Great  Britain.  Adams  gave  the 
heartiest  welcome  to  his  "old  friend  and  coadjutor,"  in  whom 
he  fonnd  Dndiminished  "industry,  intelligence,  and  talents," 
and,  full  of  courage  if  uot  of  hope,  hastened  to  London.  On 
the  first  day  of  June  Lord  Carmarthen,  the  secretary  of  statc^ 
presented  him  to  the  king.  Delivering  his  credentials,  he  in 
perfect  sincerity  declared :  "  I  eliall  esteem  myself  the  happiest 
of  men  if  I  can  be  instrumental  in  recommending  my  oountjy 
more  and  more  to  your  Majesty's  royal  benevolence,  and  (^ 
restoring  t)ie  old  good  nature  and  the  old  good  humor  between 
people  who,  tliough  separated  by  an  ocean  and  under  different 
governments,  have  the  same  language,  a  similar  religion,  and 
kindred  blood," 

■  The  king  answered  with  more  tremor  than  the  bold  repub- 
lican had  shown :  "  I  wish  it  understood  in  America  that  I 
have  done  nothing  in  the  late  contest  but  what  I  thought  my- 
self indispensably  bound  to  do  by  the  duty  which  I  owed  to 
my  people.  I  will  be  very  frank  with  you.  I  was  the  last  to 
consent  to  the  separation ;  but,  the  separation  having  been 
made,  I  have  always  said,  as  I  say  now,  that  I  would  be  the 
first  to  meet  the  friendship  of  the  United  States  as  an  independ- 
ent power.  The  moment  I  see  such  sentiments  and  language 
as  yours  prevail,  and  a  disposition  to  give  to  this  country  the 
preference,  that  moment  I  shall  say,  let  the  circumstances  of 
language,  religion,  and  blood  have  their  natural  and  full  ef- 
fect" t 

The  suggestion  of  a  preference  by  treaty  was  out  of  place. 
The  Enghsh  had  it  without  a  treaty  by  their  skill,  the  recipro- 
cal confidence  of  the  merchants  of  the  two  nations,  and  the 
habits  of  the  Americans  who  were  accustomed  only  to  the  con- 
sumption of  British  goods.     But  a  cbange  had  come  over  the 

•  RayncTBl  to  Franklin,  9  May  1785.     Diplomatic  CorrMpondwwc,  ii.,  47, 
f  Diplomatic  Corresponcienoc,  Ir,,  200,  201. 
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gpirit  of  England.  Before  the  end  of  three  years  of  peace,  all 
reepect  and  regard  for  America  were  changed  into  bitter  dis- 
content at  its  independence,  and  a  disbelief  in  its  capacity  to 
establish  a  firm  government  The  national  judgment  and 
popular  voice,  as  expressed  in  pamphlets,  newspapers,  cofiee- 
honses,  the  streets,  and  in  both  houses  of  parliament,  had 
grown  into  an  unchangeable  determination  to  maintain  against 
ibem  the  navigation  acts  and  protective  duties,  and  neither  the 
administration  nor  the  opposition  had  a  thought  of  relaxing 
them.  Great  Britain  was  sure  of  its  power  of  attracting 
American  commerce,  and  believed  that  the  American  states 
were  not,  and  never  could  be,  united.  All  this  had  been  so 
often  affirmed  by  the  refugees,  and  Englishmen  had  so  often 
repeated  them  to  one  another,  that  to  argue  against  it  was  like 
breathing  against  a  trade- wind.  ^^  I  may  reason  till  I  die  to 
no  purpose,"*  wrote  Adams;  "it  is  unanimity  in  America 
which  will  produce  a  fair  treaty  of  commerce."  Yet  he  pre- 
sented to  Carmarthen  a  draft  of  one,  though  without  hope  of 
success.  It  rested  on  principles  of  freedom  and  reciprocity, 
and  the  principles  of  the  armed  neutrality  with  regard  to  neu- 
tral vessels. 

Like  Franklin,  like  Jefferson,  like  Madison,  he  was  at  heart 
for  free  trade.  "  I  should  be  sorry,"  said  he  to  his  friend  Jef- 
ferson, "  to  adopt  a  monopoly,  but,  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
it,  I  would  not  do  things  by  halves." f  "If  monopolies  and 
exclusions  are  the  only  arms  of  defence  against  monopolies  and 
exclusions,  I  would  venture  upon  them  without  fear  of  offend- 
ing Dean  Tucker  or  the  ghost  of  Doctor  Quesnay."  "But 
means  of  preserving  ourselves  can  never  be  secured  until  con- 
gress shall  be  made  supreme  in  foreign  commerce."  t 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  August,  when  the  adjournment  of 
parliament  brought  leisure,  Adams,  then  fifty  years  of  age,  met 
the  youthful  prime  minister  of  Britain.  Pitt,  as  any  one  may 
see  in  his  portrait  at  Kensington,  had  in  his  nature  far  more  of 
his  mother  than  of  the  great  Englishman  who  was  his  father. 
He  had  pride,  but  suffered  from  a  feebleness  of  will  which  left 

♦  Adama  to  Jay,  26  June  1786.     Works,  viii.,  276. 

f  Adams  to  Jeffcrpon,  7  August  1785.    Works,  ^iii.,  292. 

X  Adams  to  John  Jay,  10  August,  ibid.,  299,  800. 
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him  tLe  prey  of  inferior  men.  His  own  chosen  meafiores  wen 
noble  onc3 — -peace,  commercial  relations  with  France,  tbe  im- 
provement of  the  pnbhc  finances,  the  payment  of  the  uatiooal 
debt.  In  the  minietry  of  Shelburne,  he  had  brought  in  a  bill 
to  promote  cotnmerce  with  America  by  modifying  the  nangap 
tion  act ;  in  hia  own  be  abandoned  the  hopeless  attempt 

Reverting  to  the  treaty  of  commerce  which  Adams  had 
proposed,  Pitt  asked:  "What  are  the  lowest  terms  which  will 
content  America  i"  Adama  replied  that  tbe  project  he  had 
communicated  wonld  secure  the  friendship  of  the  United  States 
and  all  the  bust  part  of  their  trade ;  the  pubhc  mind  of  Ame^ 
ica  is  balancing  between  free  trade  and  a  navigation  act ;  and 
the  question  will  be  decided  now  by  England;  but  if  tho 
Americans  are  driven  to  a  navigation  act,  they  will  becooM 
attached  to  t!ie  system.  "The  United  States,"  answered  Pitt, 
"  are  forever  become  a  foreign  nation ;  our  na^ngation  act  woulcl 
not  anfi\rcr  its  end  if  we  should  dispense  with  it  toward  yon." 
"  The  end  of  the  navigation  act,"  replied  Adams,  "  was  to  con- 
fine the  commerce  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  conntry ;  if 
carried  into  execution  against  ua,  now  that  we  are  become  in- 
dependent, instead  of  confining  our  trade  to  Great  Britain,  it 
will  drive  it  to  other  countries."  "Yon  allow  we  have  a  right 
to  impose  on  you  our  navigation  act,"  said  Pitt.  "  Certainly,*' 
answered  Adams,  "  and  you  will  allow  we  have  a  correapondr 
ing  right."  "  Yon  cannot  blame  Englishmen,"  6aid  Pitt,  "fOT 
being  attached  to  their  ships  and  seamen."  "  Indeed,  I  do 
not,"  answered  Adams;  "nor  can  yon  blame  Americans  fw 
being  attached  to  theirs."  Pitt  then  asked  plainly :  "  Can  yon 
grant  by  treaty  to  England  advantages  which  wonld  not  be- 
come immediately  the  right  of  France  ? "  "  We  cannot,"  an- 
swered Adams;  "to  the  advantage  granted  to  England  with- 
out a  compensation  France  wonld  be  entitled  without  a  com- 
pensation ;  if  an  equivalent  is  stipulated  for,  France,  to  chum 
it,  must  allow  us  the  same  equivalent"  Pitt  then  put  the  que*- 
tion:  "What  do  you  think  that  Great  Britain  ought  to  do!" 
And  Adams  answered :  "  This  country  onght  to  prescribe  to 
herself  no  other  rule  than  to  receive  from  America  eveiything 
she  can  send  as  a  remittance ;  in  which  case  America  will  take 
as  much  of  British  productions  as  she  can  pay  for." 
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There  were  mutual  complaints  of  failure  in  observing  the 
conditions  of  the  peace.  Pitt  frankly  declared  '^  the  carrying 
ofi  of  negroes  to  be  so  clearly  against  the  treaty  that  England 
must  satisfy  that  demand ; "  but  he  took  no  step  toward  sat- 
isfying it  The  British  goyemment,  yielding  to  the  impor- 
tunity of  merchants,  and  especially  of  fur-traders,  kept  posses- 
sion of  the  American  posts  at  ^e  West.  This  was  a  con- 
tinuance of  war ;  but  Pitt  excused  it  on  the  ground  that,  in 
Virginia  and  at  least  two  other  states,  hindrances  still  remained 
in  the  way  of  British  creditors.  Congress  was  sincere  in  its 
efforts  to  obtain  for  them  relief  in  the  courts  of  the  states ;  but 
it  wanted  power  to  enforce  its  requisitions.  Moreoyer,  the 
Virginia  legislature,  not  without  a  ground  of  equity,  delayed 
judgment  against  the  Virginia  debtors  until  an  offset  could  be 
made  of  the  indenmity  which  Pitt  himself  had  owned  to  be 
due  to  them  for  property  carried  away  by  the  British  in  disre- 
gard of  the  treaty  of  peace.  The  holding  of  the  western  posts 
had  no  connection  with  this  debt  and  no  proportion  to  it ;  for 
the  profits  of  the  fur  trade,  thus  secured  to  Great  Britain,  in 
each  single  year  yery  far  exceeded  the  whole  debt  of  which 
the  collection  was  postponed. 

The  end  of  the  interview  was,  that  Pitt  enforced  the  navi- 
gation acts  of  England  against  America  with  unmitigated  se- 
verity. For  the  western  posts,  Haldimand,  as  his  last  act,  had 
strengthened  the  garrison  at  Oswego,  and  charged  his  suc- 
cessor to  exclude  the  Americans  from  the  enormously  remu- 
nerative commerce  in  furs  by  restricting  transportation  on 
the  lakes  to  British  vessels  alone.*  In  February  of  the  next 
year,  the  British  secretary  of  state  announced  that  the  posts 
would  be  retained  till  justice  should  be  done  to  British  cred- 
itors, f 

"  They  mean,"  wrote  Adams,  "  that  Americans  should  have 
no  ships,  nor  sailors,  to  annoy  their  trade."  "  Patience  wiU  do 
no  good ;  nothing  but  reciprocal  prohibitions  and  imposts  wiU 
have  any  effect."  He  counselled  the  United  States  as  their 
only  reso'irce  to  confine  their  exports  to  their  own  ships  and 

*  Haldimand  to  St  Lcgcr,  November  IIU ;  Sidney  to  St.  Leger,  80  April  1786, 
and  other  letters  of  the  like  tenor. 

f  Carmarthen  to  AdamB,  28  February  1786. 
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enconrago  their  own  manufactnres,  thongh  he  foresaw  that 
these  measures  would  so  annoy  England  as  in  a  few  yean  to 
bring  on  the  danger  of  war.  * 

The  French  government  could  not  be  induced  to  change  its 
commei-cial  Bjstera  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  the  United  States; 
it  granted  free  ports ;  hot  the  Americans  wanted  not  places  of 
deposit  for  their  staplee,  bat  an  open  market.  On  one  point 
only  did  Vergennea  bestow  anxious  attention.  He  feared  the 
United  States  might  grant  favors  to  England ;  and,  at  the  re- 
qnest  of  France,  congress,  when  preparing  to  treat  with  the 
nations  of  Europe,  gave  assurance  that  it  would  "place  no 
people  on  more  advantageous  ground  than  the  Huhjects  of  Iiia 
most  Christian  Majesty."  Through  the  French  envoy  in 
America,  Vergennes  answered :  "  This  declaration,  founded 
on  the  treaty  of  the  sixth  of  February  1778,  is  very  agree- 
able to  the  king ;  and  you  can  assure  congress  that  the  United 
States  eliall  constantly  experience  a  perfect  reciprocity  in 
France."  t 

Jefferson,  as  minister,  obtained  a  great  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  American  oil  manufactured  from  fish ;  J  but  he  was 
compelled  to  hear  thrice  over  complaints  that  the  trade  of 
the  United  States  had  not  learned  the  way  to  France ;  and 
thrice  over  that  the  French  government  could  not  depend  on 
engagements  taken  with  the  United  States.  Complaints,  too, 
were  made  of  the  navigation  acts  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire,  not  without  hints  at  retaliation. 

"While  some  of  the  states  of  Europe  forgot  their  early  zeal 
to  form  commercial  relations  with  the  United  States,  tlie  con- 
vention for  ten  years  with  Frederic  of  Prussia,  to  whose  die- 
patch,  intelligence,  and  decision  Adams  bore  witness,  was  com- 
pleted in  May  1785,  and  in  the  following  May  waa  onani- 
mously  ratifi©3  by  congress.  Free  vessels  made  free  goods. 
Arms,  ammunition,  and  raihtary  stores  were  taken  out  of  the 
class  of  contraband.  In  case  of  war  between  these  two  parties, 
merchant  vessels  were  still  to  pass  unmolested.  Privateering 
was  pronounced  a  form  of  piracy.     Citizens  of  the  one  country 

•Adams  to  Jay,  30  August  anrl  15  October  17315.    Works,  viiL,  313  and  821. 
t  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  ii.,  33,  34,  36. 
tibid.,  a,  491,492. 
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domiciled  in  the  other  were  to  enjoy  freedom  of  conscience 
and  worship,  and,  in  case  of  war  between  the  two  parties, 
might  still  continue  their  respective  employments. 

Spain  had  anxieties  with  respect  to  its  future  relations  with 
America,  and  thought  proper  to  accredit  an  agent  to  congress ; 
but  neither  with  Spain,  nor  with  France,  nor  with  England 
was  there  the  least  hope  of  forming  liberal  commercial  relations. 
American  diplomacy  had  failed ;  the  attempt  of  the  fifth  con- 
gress to  take  charge  of  commerce  had  failed ;  the  movement  for 
a  federal  convention,  which  was  desired  by  the  mercantile  dasB 
throughout  the  union,  had  failed ;  but  encouragement  came  from 
South  Carolina.  William  Moultrie,  its  governor,  gave  support 
to  Bowdoin  of  Massachusetts,  saying :  ^^  The  existence  of  this 
state  with  every  other  as  a  nation  depends  on  the  strength  of 
the  union.  Cemented  together  in  one  common  interest,  they 
are  invincible ;  divided,  they  must  fall  a  sacrifice  to  internal 
dissensions  and  foreign  usurpations."  *  The  heart  of  American 
statesmen  beat  high  with  hope  and  resolution.  ^^  It  is  my  first 
wish,"  wrote  Jay,  the  American  secretaiy  for  foreign  affairs, 
in  1785,  "  to  see  the  United  States  assume  and  merit  the  charac- 
ter of  ONE  GREAT  NATION."  f  "  It  has  cvcr  bccu  my  hobby- 
horse," wrote  John  Adams  early  in  1786,  while  minister 
of  the  United  States  in  England,  "to  see  rising  in  Amer- 
ica an  empire  of  liberty,  and  a  prospect  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred millions  of  freemen,  without  one  noble  or  one  king 
among  them." :[: 

The  confederation  framed  a  treaty  with  the  emperor  of 
Morocco ;  it  was  not  rich  enough  to  buy  immunity  for  its  ships 
from  the  corsair  powers  of  Barbary. 

Through  congress  no  hope  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
union  could  be  cherished.  Before  we  look  for  the  light  that 
may  rise  outside  of  that  body,  it  will  be  well  to  narrate  what 
real  or  seeming  obstacles  to  union  were  removed  or  quieted, 
and  what  motives  compelling  the  forming  of  a  new  constitu- 
tion sprung  from  the  impairment  of  the  obligation  of  contracts 
by  the  states. 

♦  Moultrie  to  Bowdoin,  10  September  1785.  ^  /' 

+  Life  of  John  Jay  by  bis  son,  I.,  190.  ,  *J  .';. ' .   '-X  v  > 

{  The  Life  and  Works  of  John  Adorns,  ix.,  &4(y.  "^ 
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OESTA0LE8   TO   DHION   EKMOVED   OE    QT3IETED. 
1783-1787. 

The  early  confederacy  of  New  England,  thongh  all  its  coli>  1 
niea  were  non -conformists,  refused  fellowship  to  Rhode  Leland  ] 
on  acconnt  of  its  variance  in  dissent,  Virginia  and  Maryland  J 
were  settled  in  connection  with  the  chnrch  of  England,  whicb^ 
at  the  period  of  the  revolution  waji  still  the  established  church 
of  them  both.  In  the  constitution  of  the  Caroliuas  the  pbiloeo- 
pher  Locke  introduced  a  clause  for  the  disfranchisement  of 
the  atlieist,  not  considering  that  the  power  in  the  magistrate  to 
in£ict  a  penalty  on  atheism  implied  the  power  which  doomed 
Socrates  to  drink  poison  and  filled  the  catacombs  of  Borne 
with  the  graves  of  martyrs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Baptists, 
nurslings  of  adversity,  driven  by  persecution  to  find  resources 
within  their  omti  souls,  when  they  came  to  found  a  state  in 
America,  rested  it  on  the  truth  that  the  spirit  and  the  mind 
are  not  subordinate  to  the  temporal  power.  For  the  great 
central  state,  the  people  called  Quakers  in  like  manner  a£Brmed 
the  right  to  spiritual  and  intellectual  liberty,  and  denied  to  tlte 
magistrate  all  control  over  the  support  of  religion.  To  form  t 
perfect  political  union  it  was  necessary,  in  all  that  relates  to  re- 
ligion, that  state  should  not  be  in  conflict  with  state,  and  that 
every  citizen,  in  the  exercise  of  his  rights  of  intercitizeosMp, 
should  be  at  his  ease  in  any  state  in  which  he  might  sojourn  or 
abide.  In  a  republican  country  of  wide  extent,  ideas  rule  le^s- 
lation ;  and  the  history  of  reform  is  the  history  of  thought, 
gaining  strength  as  it  passes  from  mind  to  mind,  till  it  finds  a 
place  in  a  statute.     We  have  now  to  see  how  it  came  to  pass 
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that  the  oldest  state  in  the  xmion,  first  in  territorj  and  in  nnm- 
bers,  and,  from  its  origin,  the  upholder  of  an  established 
church,  renonnced  the  support  of  religions  worship  by  law, 
and  established  the  largest  liberty  of  conscience. 

The  legislature  of  Virginia,  within  a  half  year  after  the 
declaration  of  independence,  while  it  presented  for  public  con- 
sideration the  idea  of  a  general  assessment  for  the  support  of 
the  Christian  religion,*  exempted  dissenters  from  contributions 
to  the  established  church.  In  1779  this  exemption  was  ex- 
tended to  churchmen,  so  that  the  church  was  disestablished. 
But  the  law  for  religious  freedom,  which  Jefferson  prepared 
as  a  }(art  of  the  revised  code,  was  submitted  to  the  deliberate 
reflection  of  the  people  before  the  vote  should  be  taken  for  its 
adoption. 

The  Massachusetts  constitution  of  1780  compelled  every 
member  of  its  legislature  on  taking  his  seat  to  subscribe  a 
declaration  that  he  believed  the  Christian  religion.  This  reg- 
ulation Joseph  Hawley,  who  had  been  elected  to  the  first 
senate  of  Massachusetts,  in  a  letter  to  that  body,  sternly  con- 
demned. A  member  of  the  Congregational  church  of  North- 
ampton, severe  in  his  morality,  and  of  unquestioned  ortho- 
doxy, he  called  to  mind  that  the  founders  of  Massachusetts- 
while  church  membership  was  their  condition  for  granting  the 
privilege  of  an  elector,  never  suffered  a  profession  of  the 
Christian  religion  to  be  made  before  a  temporal  court.  More- 
over, he  held  the  new  requiremeut  to  be  against  common  right 
and  the  natural  franchises  of  every  member  of  the  common- 
wealth, t  In  this  way,  from  the  heart  of  rigid  Calvinism  a 
protest  was  heard  against  any  right  in  the  temporal  power  to 
demand  or  to  receive  a  profession  of  faith  in  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. The  church  member  was  subject  to  no  supervision  but 
of  those  with  whom  he  had  entered  into  covenant.  The  tem- 
poral power  might  punish  the  evil  deed,  but  not  punish  or 
even  search  after  the  thought  of  the  mind. 

The  inherent  perverseness  of  a  religious  establishment,  of 
which  a  king  residing  in  another  part  of  the  world  and  en- 
forcing hostile  political  interests  was  the  head,  showed  itself  in 

*  Hcning,  ix.,  166.    Jefferson's  Autobiography. 

f  Joseph  Hawlej  to  MassachuBetta  Senate,  28  October  1780. 
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Tirginia,  The  majority  of  the  legislators  were  still  chorch- 
men ;  but  gradually  a  decided  majority  of  the  people  had  1 
become  dissenters,  of  whom  the  foremoet  were  Baptists  and  ' 
Presbyterians.  WTien  the  struggle  for  independence  was  ended,  ! 
of  ninety-one  clergymen  of  the  Anglican  church  in  Virginia,  j 
twenty-eight  only  remained.  One  fourth  of  the  parishes  bad  | 
become  extinct.  I 

Churchmen  began  to  fear  the  enfeeblement  of  religion 
from  its  want  of  compulsory  support  and  from  the  excesses  of 
fanaticism  among  dissentere.     These  lost  had  made  their  way,     . 
not  only  without  aid  from  the  state,  but  under  the  burden  of     | 
supporting  a  church  which  was  not  their  own.     The  ehnrch     I 
which  had  leaned  on  the  sl^te  was  alone  in  a  decline.     The     | 
Bystem  of  an  impartial  su]iport  by  the  state  of  all  branches  of 
Christians  was  revived  by  members  of""the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal church,"  as  it  now  began  to  bo  called.     Their  <petitioDS]     j 
favored  by  Patrick  Henry,  Harrison,  then  governor,  Pendle-    J 
ton,  tlie  chancellor,  Richard  Ilenrv  T^ec,  and  many  others  of 
the  foremost  men,  alleged  a  decay  of  public  morals ;  and  the 
remedy  aslted  for  was  a  general  assessment,  analogous  to  the 
clause  in  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts  which  enjoined 
upon  its  towns  "  the  maintenance  of  public  Protestant  teacheia 
of  piety,  religion,  and  morality,"  * 

The  Presbj-terians  at  first  were  divided.  Their  clergy,  even 
while  they  held  that  human  legislation  should  concern  human 
affairs  alone,  that  conscience  and  religious  worship  lie  beyond 
its  reach,  accepted  the  measure,  provided  it  should  respect 
every  human  behef,  even  "  of  the  Mussulman  and  the  Gen- 
too."  The  Presbyterian  laity,  accustomed  to  support  their 
own  ministry,  chose  rather  to  continue  to  do  so.  Of  the  Bap- 
tists, alike  ministers  and  people  rejected  any  alliance  with  the 
state. 

Early  in  the  autumnal  session  of  the  legislature  of  1785, 
Patrick  Henry  proposed  a  resolution  for  a  legal  provision  for 
the  teachers  of  the  Christian  religion.  In  the  absencs  of  Jeffer- 
son, the  opponents  of  the  measure  were  led  by  Madison,  whom 
Witherspoon  had  imbued  with  theological  lore.  The  assess- 
ment bill,  he  said,  exceeds  the  functions  of  civil  authority. 
*  UusBachuwlM  Declaration  of  Rigbts,  Article  III.  of  17S0 
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The  question  lias  been  stated  as  if  it  were,  is  religion  neces- 
sary? The  tme  question  is,  are  establishments  necessary  for 
religion  ?  And  the  answer  is,  they  cormpt  religion.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  providing  for  the  support  of  religion  is  the  result  of 
the  war,  to  be  remedied  by  voluntary  association  for  religious 
purposes.  In  the  event  of  a  statute  for  the  support  of  the 
Christian  religion,  are  the  courts  of  law  to  decide  what  is 
Christianity  ?  and,  as  a  consequence,  to  decide  what  is  ortho- 
doxy and  what  is  heresy  ?  The  enforced  support  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  dishonors  Christianity.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  the 
opposition  that  could  be  mustered,  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill 
was  granted  by  forty-seven  votes  against  thirty-two.*  The 
bill,  when  reported,  prescribed  a  general  assessment  on  all  tax- 
able property  for  the  support  of  teachers  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. Each  person,  as  he  paid  his  tax,  was  to  say  to  which 
society  he  dedicated  it ;  in  case  he  refused  to  do  so,  his  pay- 
ment was  to  be  applied  toward  the  maintenance  of  a  county 
schooL  On  the  third  reading  the  bill  received  a  check,  and 
was  ordered  by  a  smaU  majority  to  be  printed  and  distributed 
for  the  consideration  of  the  people.  Thus  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia had  before  them  for  their  choice  the  bill  of  the  revised 
code  for  establishing  religious  freedom,  and  the  plan  of  de- 
sponding churchmen  for  supporting  religion  by  a  general 
ass^sment. 

All  the  state,  from  the  sea  to  the  mountains  and  beyond 
them,  was  alive  with  the  discussion.  Madison,  in  a  remon- 
strance addressed  to  the  legislature,  imbodied  all  that  could  be 
said  against  the  compulsory  maintenance  of  Christianity  and 
in  behalf  of  religious  freedom  as  a  natural  right,  the  glory  of 
Christianity  itself,  the  surest  method  of  supporting  religion, 
and  the  only  way  to  produce  moderation  and  harmony  among 
its  several  sects.  George  Mason,  who  was  an  enthusiast  for 
entire  freedom,  asked  of  Washington  his  opinion,  and  received 
for  answer  that  ^^  no  man's  sentiments  were  more  opposed  to 
any  kind  of  restraint  upon  religious  principles."  While  he 
was  not  among  those  who  were  so  much  alarmed  at  the  thought 
of  making  people  of  the  denominations  of  Christians  pay  to- 
ward the  support  of  that  denomination  which  they  professed, 

*  Madison  to  Jefferson,  9  January  1785.    Hadljon,  i.,  180. 
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provided  Jews,  Mahometans,  and  others  who  were  not  Chrift- 
tians,  might  obtain  proper  relief,  his  advice  was  given  in  these 
^vords :  "  As  the  matter  now  stande,  I  wish  an  assessment  had 
never  been  agitated ;  and,  ae  it  has  gone  eo  far,  that  the  bill 
could  die  an  easy  deatli."  * 

The  general  oonmiittee  of  the  Baptists  nnanimoiisly  ap, 
pointed  a  delegate  to  remonstrate  with  the  genera!  a^eemblj 
against  the  assessment,  and  they  resolved  that  no  hnman  lavs 
ought  to  be  eetahliehed  for  that  purpoee ;  that  every  free  per- 
son ongbt  to  be  free  in  matters  of  religion,  +  The  general 
convention  of  the  Presbyterian  church  prayed  the  legislature 
expressly  that  the  bill  concerning  religious  freedom  might  be 
paseiid  into  a  law  as  tlie  best  safeguard  then  attainable  for  tbar 
religious  riglits.  ^ 

When  the  legislature  of  Virginia  assembled,  no 
willing  to  bring  forward  the  assessment  bill,  and  it  was  never, 
beard  of  more.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  articles 
the  revised  euJo  which  wcro  then  reported,  Madison  selected 
for  immediate  consideration  the  one  which  related  to  religioos 
freedom.  The  people  of  Virginia  had  held  it  under  delibera- 
tion for  six  years ;  in  December  1785  it  passed  the  house  by  ■ 
vote  of  nearly  four  to  one.  Attempts  in  the  senate  for  amend' 
ment  produced  only  insignificant  changes  in  the  preamble,  and 
on  the  sixteentli  of  January  1786  Virginia  placed  among  its 
statutes  the  very  words  of  the  original  draft  by  Jefferson  with 
the  hope  that  they  would  endure  forever:  "No  man  shall 
be  compelled  to  frequent  or  support  any  religiotifi  worship, 
place,  or  ministry-  whatsoever,  nor  shall  suffer  on  account  of 
his  religious  opinions  or  belief;  opinion  in  matters  of  religion 
shall  in  no  wise  diminish,  enlai^,  or  affect  civil  capacitiee. 
The  rights  hereby  asserted  are  of  the  natural  rights  of  man- 
kind." * 

"  Thus,"  says  Madison,  "  in  Virginia  was  extingoished  fo^ 
ever  the  ambitious  hope  of  making  laws  for  the  human  mind." 
The  principle  on  which  religious  liberty  was  settled  in  Virginia 
prevailed  at  once  in   Maryland.     In   every  other  American 

•  tt'nsliinKton  lo  George  JIqsoii,  3  October  178S,     Spnrks,  Ix.,  137. 
t  Senipli;'fl  Uiatorj  of  the  Baptists,  etc.,  11 ;  Foote'a  Sketches  of  Virgioi't, 
841,  J  MadisoQ,  i.,  213.  "  Hening,  lii.,  86. 
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state  oppressiye  statntes  concerning  religion  fell  into  disuse  and 
were  gradnallj  repealed.  Sorvivals  may  still  be  f onnd,  as  in 
nature  we  in  this  day  meet  with  survivals  of  an  earlier  geo- 
logical ])eriod.  It  had  been  foreseen  that  '^  the  happy  conse- 
quences of  the  grand  experiment  on  the  advantages  which 
accompany  tolerance  and  liberty  would  not  be  limited  to 
America.^'  *  The  statute  of  Virginia,  translated  into  French 
and  into  Italian,  was  widely  circulated  through  Europe.  A 
port  of  the  work  of  "  the  noble  army  of  martyrs'*  was  done. 

During  the  colonial  period  the  Anglican  establishment  was 
feared,  because  its  head  was  an  external  temporal  power  en- 
gaged in  the  suppression  of  colonial  liberties,  and  was  favored 
by  the  officers  of  that  power  even  to  the  disregard  of  justice. 
National  independence  and  religious  freedom  dispelled  the  last 
remnant  of  jealousy.  The  American  branch  at  Urst  thought 
it  possible  to  perfect  their  organization  by  themselves;  but 
they  soon  preferred  as  their  starting-point  a  final  fraternal  act 
of  the  church  of  England.  No  part  of  the  country,  no  sect, 
no  person  showed  a  disposition  to  thwart  them  in  their  pur- 
pose ;  and  no  one  complained  of  the  unofficial  agency  of  Jay, 
the  American  minister  of  foreign  affairs  at  home,  and  of  John 
Adams,  the  American  minister  in  London,  in  aid  of  their  de- 
sire, which  required  the  consent  of  the  British  parliament  and 
a  consecration  by  the  Anglican  hierarchy.  Their  wish  having 
been  fulfilled  in  the  form  to  which  all  of  them  gave  assent 
and  which  many  of  them  regarded  as  indispensable,  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  church  of  the  United  States  moved  onward 
with  a  life  of  its  own  to  the  position  which  it  could  never  have 
gained  but  by  independence.  For  America  no  bishop  was  to 
be  chosen  at  the  dictation  of  a  temporal  power  to  electors  un- 
der the  penalty  of  high  treason  for  disobedience ;  no  advowson 
of  church  livings  could  be  tolerated ;  no  room  was  left  for 
simony ;  no  tenure  of  a  ministry  as  a  life  estate  was  endured 
where  a  sufficient  reason  required  a  change ;  the  laity  was  not 
represented  by  the  highest  officer  of  state  and  the  legislature, 
but  stood  for  itself ;  no  alteration  of  prayer,  or  creed,  or  gov- 
ernment could  be  introduced  by  the  temporal  chief,  or  by  that 
chief  and  the  legislature.    The  rule  of  the  church  proceeded 

*  Luzerne  to  Raynevftl,  6  NoTember  1784. 
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froia  its  own  living  power  representing  all  its  members.  The 
Protestant  Episcopal  congregations  in  the  eeveral  United  States 
of  America,  inclnding  the  cleigy  of  Connecticut  who  at  firet 
went  a  way  of  their  own,  soon  fell  into  the  custom  of  meeting 
in  convention  as  one  chiircb,  and  gave  a  new  bond  to  nnioa. 
Since  the  year  1T85  they  have  never  asked  of  any  American 
government  a  share  in  any  general  assessment,  and  have  grown 
into  greatness  by  self-nJianoe. 

The  actnowledged  independence  of  the  United  State* 
called  suddenly  into  a  like  indepeudeuee  a  new  and  eelf-created 
rival  Episcopal  church,  destined  to  spread  its  branchea  far  and 
wide  over  the  land  with  astomshing  rapidity.  Ont  of  a  socie^ 
of  devout  and  studious  scholars  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
within  less  than  sixty  years,  grew  the  society  of  Metbodieta. 
As  some  of  the  little  republics  of  ancient  time  selected  one 
man  as  their  law-giver,  as  all  men  on  board  a  sliip  trust  im- 
plicitly to  oue  commander  during  the  period  of  the  voyage, 
BO  tlie  Mt'tliociist  connection  in  its  beginning  left  to  Jobn  TVes- 
ley  to  rule  them  as  be  would.  Its  oldest  society  in  the  states 
was  at  Kew  York,  and  of  the  year  1766.  In  1772  Wesley  ap- 
pointed, as  bis  "general  assistant"  in  America,*  Francis  As- 
bury,  a  missionary  from  England,  a  man  from  the  people,  who 
had  "  much  wisdom  and  meekness ;  and  under  all  thia^  thongb 
hawlly  to  be  perceived,  much  eonunand  and  authority."  f 

"Wesley  never  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  found  a  sepa- 
rate church  within  British  dominions,  and  during  the  war  of 
American  independence  used  his  infinence  to  keep  the  sodetiefl 
which  he  governed  from  renouncing  their  old  allegiance.  But 
no  sooner  had  the  people  of  the  United  States  been  recoguieed 
as  a  nation  by  the  king  of  England  himself,  and  the  movement 
to  found  an  American  episcopacy  had  begun,  than  he  burst 
the  bonds  that  in  England  held  him  from  schism,  and  resolved 
to  get  the  start  of  the  English  hierarchy.  In  October  1783, 
in  a  general  epistle,  he  peremptorily  directed  his  American 
lii'othrcn  to  receive  "  Francis  Asbury  as  the  general  assistanL"  J 

For  nearly  forty  years  Wesley  bad  been  persuaded  that  the 
apostolical  succession  is  a  "fable"  ;  that  "bishops  and  preeby- 

•  Aibury'a  Journnl,  IP  October  1772,  f  Coke's  Jcurnnl,  IB. 

t  Wcslcj  to  t!ic  bictbrm  ia  America,  3  Oclober  1TS3. 
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ters  are  the  same  order,  and  have  the  same  right  to  ordaiiL." 
He  looked  upon  himself  to  be  as  much  a  bishop  ^^  as  an  j  man 
in  Europe/'  though  he  never  allowed  any  one  to  call  him  by 
that  name.  In  his  service  for  the  Methodists  he  substituted 
the  word  elders  for  priests,  and  superintendents  for  bishops. 
He,  therefore,  did  not  scruple,  on  the  second  day  of  Septem- 
ber 1784,  himself,  in  his  own  private  room  at  Bristol,  in  Eng- 
land, assisted  by  Coke  and  another  English  presbyter,  to  or- 
dain two  persons  as  ministers,  and  then  he,  with  the  assistance 
of  other  ministers  ordained  by  himself,  equal  at  least  in  num- 
ber to  the  requisition  of  the  canon,  did,  '^  by  the  imposition  of 
his  hands  and  prayer,  set  apart  Thomas  Coke,  a  presbyter  of 
the  church  of  England,  as  a  superintendent,  and,  under  his 
hand  and  seal,  recommended  him  to  whom  it  might  concern 
as  a  fit  person  to  preside  over  the  flock  of  Christ."  It  is  Coke 
himself  who  writes  of  Wesley :  "  He  did,  indeed,  solemnly 
invest  me,  as  far  as  he  had  a  right  so  to  do,  with  episcopal 
authority."  *  Eight  days  later,  in  a  general  epistle,  he  thus 
addressed  Thomas  Coke,  Francis  Asbury,  and  the  brethren  in 
North  America :  "  By  a  very  uncommon  train  of  providences, 
provinces  in  North  America  are  erected  into  independent 
states.  The  English  government  has  no  authority  over  them, 
either  civil  or  ecclesiastical.  Bishops  and  presbyters  are  the 
same  order,  and  consequently  of  the  same  right  to  ordain.  In 
America  there  are  no  bishops  who  have  a  legal  jurisdiction. 
Here,  therefore,  my  scruples  are  at  an  end.  I  have  according- 
ly appointed  Dr.  Coke  and  Mr.  Francis  Asbury  to  be  joint 
superintendents  over  our  brethren  in  North  America.  I  can- 
not see  a  more  rational  and  scriptural  way  of  feeding  and  guid- 
ing those  poor  sheep  in  the  wilderness.  As  our  American 
brethren  are  now  totally  disentangled  both  from  the  state  and 
from  the  English  hierarchy,  we  dare  not  entangle  them  again 
either  with  the  one  or  the  other.  They  are  now  at  fuU  liberty 
simply  to  follow  the  Scriptures  and  the  primitive  church,  and 
we  judge  it  best  that  they  should  stand  fast  in  that  liberty 
wherewith  God  has  so  strangely  made  them  free." 

Nor  did  Wesley  neglect  to  frame  from  the  Anglican  Book 
of   Conunon  Prayer  a  revised  liturgy  for  the  new  church, 

♦  Coke  to  Bishop  White,  24  April  1791,  in  White's  Memoira,  424. 
TOL.  VL — 11 
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and  a  creed  from  vbieh  the  article  on  prcdestitiation  was  left 
out. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  September,  about  two  months  before 
the  nonjuring  bishops  of  Scotland  consecrated  a  bishop  for 
Connecticut,  Coke,  the  first  Methodist  "superintendent"  for 
America,  was  on  the  water,  emnlons  of  the  glory  of  Francis 
Xavier.  "  Oh,  for  a  soul  like  his  I "  he  cried.  "  I  seem  to 
want  the  wings  of  an  eagle  or  the  voice  of  a  trumpet,  that  I 
may  proclaim  tho  gospel  through  the  east  and  the  west,  and 
the  north  and  the  south."  Arriving  in  New  York,  he  es- 
pluined  to  tho  preacher  stationed  at  that  place  the  new  regula- 
tion, and  received  for  answer :  "  Mr.  Wesley  has  determined 
the  point ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  investigated,  bnt  com- 
plied with."  * 

Coke  journeyed  at  once  toward  Baltimore,  where  Aebniy 
had  his  station.  At  Doverj  in  Delaware,  "  he  met  with  Free- 
bom  Oarretson,  an  excellent  yonng  man,  all  meekness  and 
love,  and  yet  all  ai;livit^/'  On  iSmidaj,  the  fuurteenth  of 
November,  tlie  day  on  which  a  bishop  for  Connecticut  was 
consecrated  at  Aberdeen,  he  preached  in  a  chapel  in  the  midst 
of  a  forest  to  a  noblo  congregation.  After  the  service,  a  plain, 
robust  man  came  up  to  him  in  the  pulpit  and  kissed  him.  He 
was  not  deceived  when  he  thought  it  could  be  no  other  than 
Francis  Asbnry,  who  had  collected  there  a  considerable  nnm- 
ber  of  preachers  in  council.  The  plan  of  Wesley  pleased  them 
all.  At  the  instance  of  Asbcry  it  was  resolved  to  hold  a  gen- 
eral conference;  oud  "they  sent  off  Freeborn  Garretson  like 
an  arrow  from  north  to  south,  directing  bim  to  dispatch  mes- 
sengers right  and  left  and  gather  all  the  preachers  together  at 
Baltimore  on  Christmas  eve."  f 

Thence  Coke  moved  onward,  baptizing  adults  and  infantB, 
preaching  sometimes  in  a  church,  though  it  would  not  hold 
half  the  persons  who  wished  to  hear  ;  sometimes  at  the  door 
of  a  cottage  wlicn  the  church-door  was  locked  against  him  | 

On  Christmas  eve,  at  Baltimore,  began  the  great  conference 
which  oi^nized  the  Methodists  of  America  as  a  separate  fold  in 
the  one  "  flock  of  Christ."  Of  the  eighty-one  Americas  preach- 
ers, nearly  sixty  were  present,  most  of  them  young.  Here  Coke 
"  Coke'i  First  Jourail,  7,  13.  f  Coke's  Journal,  16.  }  Ibiil.,  87. 
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took  his  seat  as  superintendent ;  and  here,  joining  to  liimself 
two  elders,  he  set  apart  Francis  Asbory  as  a  deacon  and  on  the 
next  day  as  an  elder.  Here  eleven  or  more  persons  were  elected 
elders,  and  all  of  them  who  were  present  were  consecrated ;  here 
Asboiy,  who  refused  to  receive  the  office  of  superintendent  at 
the  will  of  "Wesley  alone,  was  unanimously  "  elected  bishop  or 
superintendent  by  the  suffrages  of  the  whole  body  of  Method- 
ist ministers  through  the  continent,  assembled  in  general  con- 
ference ; "  and  here  Coke,  obeying  the  directions  of  Wesley, 
took  to  himself  at  least  the  canonical  number  of  presbyters, 
and  ordained  him,  Francis  Asbury,  as  '^a  superintendent  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America."  *  In  the  or- 
dination sermon  delivered  on  that  day  and  published  at  the 
time,  Coke  asserts  his  own  ^^  right  to  exercise  the  episcopal 
office,"  and  defines  the  titie  of  superintendent  as  the  equivalent 

of  "bishop."  t 

In  April  1785  Coke  began  to  exhort  the  Methodist  socie- 
ties in  Virginia  to  emancipate  their  slaves,  and  bore  public 
testimony  against  slavery  and  against  slave-holding.  It  pro- 
voked the  unawakened  to  combine  against  him;  but  one  of 
the  brethren  gave  liberty  to  his  eight  slaves.  In  North  Caro- 
lina, where  the  laws  of  the  state  forbade  any  to  emancipate 
their  negroes,  the  Methodist  conference  drew  up  a  petition  to 
the  assembly,  entreating  them  to  authorize  those  who  were  so 
disposed  to  set  them  free.  Asbury  visited  the  governor  and 
gained  him  over.  J  At  the  Virginia  conference  in  May  they 
formed  a  petition,  of  which  a  copy  was  given  to  every  preacher, 
inviting  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia  to  pass  a  law  for  the 
immediate  or  gradual  emancipation  of  all  slaves.  For  this 
they  sought  the  signature  of  freeholders.  And  yet  in  June 
the  conference  thought  it  prudent  to  suspend  the  minute  con- 
cerning slavery  on  account  of  the  great  opposition  given  it, 
"  our  work,"  they  said,  "  being  in  too  infantile  a  state  to  push 
things  to  extremity." 

The  Methodist  itinerant  ministers  learned  to  love  more  and 
more  "a  romantic  way  of  life,"  "the  preaching  to  large  con- 

*  Coke's  certificate,  27  December  1784. 

t  Coke  in  Tyerman'a  Life  and  Times  of  John  Wesley,  iii.,  437. 

t  Coke's  First  Journal,  37. 
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gregations  in  the  midst  of  great  forests  with  ecorea  of  horses 
tied  to  the  trees."  Thej  had  delight  in  the  beauties  of  Nature, 
and  knew  how  to  extract  "  from  tliem  all  the  sweetness  they 
are  capable  of  yielding."  The  Methodists  did  not  come  to 
rond  an  empire  in  twain,  nor  to  begin  a  long  eeries  of  wars 
which  should  shatter  the  civil  and  the  religious  hierarehiea  of 
former  centuries,  nor  to  tumble  down  ancient  orders  by  eome 
now  aristocracy  of  the  elect.  Avoiding  metaphysical  contro- 
versy  and  wars  of  revolution,  they  came  in  an  age  of  tian- 
quillity  when  the  feeling  for  that  which  is  higher  than  man 
bad  grown  dull ;  and  they  claimed  it  as  their  miseiou  to 
awaken  conscrience,  to  revive  reUgion,  to  substitute  glowing 
affi>otions  for  the  calm  of  indifference.  They  stood  in  the 
mountain  forests  of  the  Alleghanies  and  in  the  plains  beyond 
them,  ready  to  kindle  in  emigrants,  who  might  come  without 
hj-ran-bixik  or  bible,  tlieir  own  vivid  sense  of  religion ;  and  I 
their  leaders  rrreived  frtim  al)  part.*,  c.-p'.'cially  from  Kentucky, 
most  cheering  letters  concerning  the  progress  of  the  cause  in 
the  *'  new  western  world."  At  peaco  with  the  instittitionB  of 
the  country  in  which  they  prospered,  they  were  the  ready 
friends  to  union. 

America  was  most  thoroughly  a  Protestant  conntry.  The 
whole  number  of  Catholics  within  the  thirteen  stat^  as  re- 
ported by  themselves,  about  the  year  1784,  was  thirty-two 
thousand  five  hundred.  Twenty  thousand,  of  whom  eight 
thousand  were  slaves,  dwelt  in  Maryland.  The  four  aouthem- 
most  states  had  but  two  thousand  five  hundred ;  New  England 
but  six  hundred;  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  collectively, 
only  seventeen  hundred.  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  lands 
of  tolerance,  had  seven  thousand  seven  hundred.  The  French 
Catholics  settled  between  the  western  boundary  of  the  Btat«8 
and  the  Mississippi  were  estimated  at  twelve  thousand  more." 

The  rancor  of  the  Jesuits  against  the  house  of  Bourbwi 
for  e.xiling  them  from  France  and  Spain  was  relentless.  The 
Eoman  Cathohc  clergy  in  the  insurgent  British  colonies  had 
been  superintended  by  a  person  who  resided  in  London ;  and 
during  the  war  they  were  directed  by  Jesuits  who  favored  the 
Briti^    The  influences  which  in  South  America  led  to  most 

*  Marboia  to  VcrgcnnoB,  21  March  1 1BS. 
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disastrous  results  for  Spain  were  of  little  consequence  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  Franklin's  desire  to  do  away  with  this 
influence  unfriendly  to  France.  The  Boman  see  proceeded 
with  caution ;  and  a  letter  from  its  nuncio  at  Paris,  on  the 
appointment  of  a  bishop  in  the  United  States,  was  communi- 
cated to  congress.  In  May  1784  they,  in  reply,  expressed  a 
readiness  to  testify  respect  to  the  sovereign  and  iJie  state  rep- 
resented by  the  nuncio,  but,  disavowing  jurisdiction  over  a 
purely  spiritual  subject,  referred  him  to  the  several  states  indi- 
vidually.* 

The  British  crown,  and,  at  a  later  period,  British  legisla- 
tion, had  arbitrarily  changed  the  grants  of  territory  held  under 
the  several  colonial  charters.  Nearly  three  years  before  the 
preliminary  treaty  of  peace,  New  York,  to  facilitate  union 
among  the  United  States  of  America,  led  the  way  of  relin- 
quishing pretensions  to  any  part  of  the  lands  acquired  by  the 
treaty  of  peace.  Virginia,  which  had  a  better  claim  to  west- 
em  territory,  resigned  it  for  the  like  purpose,  reserving  only  a 
tract  between  the  Scioto  and  the  Miami  as  an  indemnity  for 
the  expenses  of  its  conquest.  Massachusetts  persisted  in  no 
claim  except  to  the  ownership  of  lands  in  New  York.  The 
charter  of  Connecticut  carried  its  line  all  the  way  to  the  Pacific 
ocean ;  with  great  wariness  Roger  Sherman^  so  Grayson  relates, 
connected  the  cession  of  the  claims  of  his  state  with  the  re- 
serve of  a  district  in  the  north-east  of  Ohio.  The  right  of 
Connecticut  to  a  reservation  was  denied  by  Grayson,  and,  in 
Sherman's  absence  from  congress,  stoutly  and  successfully  de- 
fended by  Johnson.  A  small  piece  of  land  between  the  line 
of  New  York  and  the  eastern  line  of  the  Connecticut  reserve 
remained  to  the  United  States.  Pennsylvania  purchased  the 
land  and  obtained  of  congress  a  willing  cession  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion, thus  gaining  access  to  the  lake  and  the  harbor  of  Erie. 
South  Carolina  had  certain  undefined  rights  to  territory  in  the 
West;  she  ceded  them  without  qualification  to  the  United 
States.  The  rights  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia 
to  extend  to  the  Mississippi,  like  the  right  of  Massachusetts  to 
the  lands  in  Maine,  were  unquestioned.    In  this  manner  the 

*  Franklin's  Works,  ix.,  548.    Diplomatic  Correspondence,  iv.,  168, 169.    Se- 
cret Journals  of  Congress,  iii.,  498. 
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puLlic  domain,  instead  of  exciting  animosities  and  conflicting 
claims  between  rival  states  or  between  individual  states  and 
tlie  general  interest,  served  only  to  bind  the  members  of  tbe 
confederacy  more  closely  together  by  Eeeuring  one  vast  terri- 
tory in  tlie  West  extending  from  the  Oliio  to  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  to  be  filled,  imder  the  laws  of  the  United  Statee,  alike 
by  emigrants  from  them  all. 

A  more  serious  matter  was  that  of  the  cnstoms.  New 
York  had  yielded  to  the  temptation  Ut  establish  a  custom-house 
for  the  sole  benefit  of  its  own  treasury.  Richard  Henry  Lee 
taught  the  authors  of  the  measure  that  they  were  defending 
the  rights  of  the  states,  and  preserving  congress  from  the  cor- 
mpting  influence  of  an  independent  revenue.  Comforted  by 
these  opinions  of  an  eminent  statesman  whom  congress  had 
raised  to  its  presidency,  New  York  persisted  in  treating  the 
revenue  levied  on  the  commerce  of  its  port  as  its  own ;  and 
here  was  a  real  impediment  to  union. 

Sadder  was  the  iiintitiiH(iii  nf  slavery;  for  the  conflictii^ 
opinions  and  interests  inrolved  in  ite  permanence  conid  ner^ 
be  reconciled. 


')\ 
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CHAPTER  VL 

STATE   LAWS  DCPAnONO   THE   OBLIOATIOK  OF  OOlfTIBAOTB   FBOTE 

THE  NEED  OF  AJX  OYEBBULDrO  UNION. 

Befobb  May  1787. 

A  BBiLLiANT  aitist  Iias  painted  Fortune  as  a  beaatifnl 
woman  enthroned  on  a  globe,  which  for  the  moment  is  at  rest, 
bnt  is  ready  to  roll  at  the  slightest  touch.  A  conntiy  whose 
people  are  marked  hj  inventive  genius,  industry,  and  skill, 
whoee  immense  domain  is  exuberantly  fertile,  whose  abounding 
products  the  rest  of  the  world  cannot  dispense  with,  may  hold 
her  fast,  and  seat  her  immovably  on  a  pedestal  of  four  square 
sides. 

The  thirteen  American  states  had  a  larger  experience  of 
the  baleful  consequences  of  paper  money  than  all  the  world 
besides.  As  each  of  them  had  a  legislation  of  its  own,  the 
laws  were  as  variant  as  they  were  inconvenient  and  unjust. 
The  shilling  had  differing  rates  from  its  sterling  value  to  an 
eighth  of  a  dollar.  The  confusion  in  computing  the  worth  of 
the  currency  of  one  state  in  that  of  another  was  hopelessly 
increased  by  the  laws,  which  discriminated  between  different 
kinds  of  paper  issued  by  the  same  state;  so  that  a  volume 
could  hardly  hold  the  tables  of  the  reciprocal  rates  of  exchange. 
Moreover,  any  man  loaning  money  or  making  a  contract  in 
his  own  state  or  in  another,  was  liable  at  any  time  to  loss  by 
some  fitful  act  of  separate  legislation.  The  necessity  of  pro- 
viding effectually  for  the  security  of  private  rights  and  the 
steady  dispensation  of  justice,  more,  perhaps,  than  anything 
else,  brought  about  the  new  constitution.* 

•  Gilpin,  804 ;  ElUot,  162. 
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No  sooner  had  the  cry  of  the  martjTB  of  Lexington  reaobed 
Connecticut  than  ita  legislature  put  forth  paper  money  for 
war  expenses,  and  continued  to  do  eo  till  October  1777.  These 
were  not  made  legal  tender  in  private  transactions,*  and  there 
were  no  other  iesues  till  1780. 

In  October  of  that  year  the  legislature  of  the  state,  once 
for  all,  interposed  itself  between  the  creditor  and  debtor.  It 
discriminated  between  contracts  that  were  rightly  to  be  paid 
in  gold  and  silver  and  contracts  understood  to  be  made  in 
paper  currency,  whether  of  tlie  continent  or  of  the  state.  A 
pay-table  for  settling  the  progressive  rate  of  depreciation  was 
constructed ;  and,  to  avoid  the  injustice  which  might  come 
from  a  strict  application  of  the  laws,  it  gave  to  the  court  au- 
thority through  referees,  or,  if  either  party  refused  a  reference, 
by  itself,  to  take  all  circumstances  into  consideration,  and  to 
determine  the  case  according  ta  the  rules  of  equity.f 

In  this  ^"iBe  the  relations  between  debtor  and  creditor  in 
Connecticut  were  settled  einniniirily  and  finally,  and  no  room 
left  for  rankling  discontent.  The  first  of  the  New  England 
states  to  issue  paper  money  on  the  sudden  call  to  arms  was  the 
first  to  return  to  the  use  of  coin.  The  wide-spread  move- 
menfa  of  1786  for  the  issue  of  paper  money  never  prevailed 
within  its  borders.  Its  people,  as  they  were  frugal,  indns- 
trions,  and  honest,  dwelt  together  in  peace,  while  other  Btates 
were  rent  by  faction, 

Maflsaeliusetts,  after  the  downfall  of  the  continental  paper, 
returned  to  the  sole  use  of  gold  and  silver  in  contracts ;  but 
its  statesmen  had  before  them  a  most  difficult  task,  for  the  peo- 
ple had  been  tempted  by  the  low  prices  of  foreign  goods  to 
run  into  debt,  and  their  resources,  from  the  interruption  of 
their  sale  of  ships  and  fish-oil  in  England,  of  fish  and  lumber 
in  the  British  "West  Indies,  and  from  the  ruin  of  home  manu- 
facturers by  the  cheapness  of  foreign  goods,  were  exhausted. 
While  it  eetablifihed  its  scale  of  depreciation,  it  did  not,  like 
Connecticut,  order  an  impartial  and  definitive  settlement  be- 
tween the  creditor  and  debtor,  but  dallied  with  danger.  In 
July  1782  it  allowed,  for  one  year,  judgments  to  be  aatisfied 
•  Uronnon's  Connocticut  Currency,  137. 
f  Li.wa  of  CoDUGclicut,  ed.  I7SB,  iO,  00. 
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by  the  tender  of  neat  cattle  or  other  enumerated  articles  at  an 
appraisement ;  but  the  creditor  had  only  to  wait  till  the  year 
shonld  expire.  Eepeated  temporary  stay-laws  gave  no  real  re- 
lief ;  they  flattered  and  deceived  the  hope  of  the  debtor,  exas- 
perating alike  him  and  his  creditor.*  But  when,  in  May  1780, 
a  petition  was  presented  from  towns  in  Bristol  county  for  an 
emission  of  paper  money,  out  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
members  in  the  house  of  representatives,  it  received  only  nine- 
teen votes,  and  only  thirty-five  out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  supported  the  plan  of  making  real  and  personal  estate  a 
tender  on  an  appraisement  in  discharge  of  an  execution. 

In  Uke  manner  New  Hampshire,  after  the  peace,  shunned 
the  emission  of  paper  money.  Its  people  suffered  less  than 
Massachusetts,  because  they  were  far  less  in  debt. 

Alone  of  the  New  England  states,  Khode  Island,  after  the 
peace,  resumed  the  attempt  to  legislate  value  into  paper.  The 
question  had  divided  the  electors  of  the  state  into  political 
parties ;  the  farmers  in  the  villages  were  arrayed  against  the 
merchants  and  traders  of  the  larger  towns ;  and  in  May  1786, 
after  a  hard  contest,  the  party  in  favor  of  paper  money,  with 
John  Collins  for  governor,  came  into  power. 

In  all  haste  the  legislature  authorized  the  issue  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  to  be  loaned  out  to  any  man  of  Khode 
Island  at  four  per  cent  for  seven  years,  after  which  one  sev- 
enth was  to  be  repaid  annually.  These  bills  were  made  a  legal 
tender  except  for  debts  due  to  charitable  corporations.  A 
large  part  of  the  debt  of  the  state  was  paid  in  them. 

To  escape  the  very  heavy  fine  for  refusing  to  sell  goods  for 
paper  as  the  full  equivalent  of  specie,f  the  merchants  of  New- 
port closed  their  shops.  The  act  speedily  provoked  litigation. 
In  September  a  complaint  was  made  against  a  butcher  for  re- 
fusing to  receive  paper  at  par  in  payment  for  meat.  The 
case  was  tried  before  a  full  bench  of  the  five  judges.  Vamum 
in  an  elaborate  argument  set  forth  the  unconstitutionality  of 
the  law  and  its  danger  as  a  precedent.  Goodwin  answered 
that  it  conflicted  with  nothing  in  the  charter,  which  was  the 
f andamental  law  of  Rhode  Island.    Judge  Howell  the  next 

*  Mlnot*B  Insarrection  of  liossachusetts,  14. 
f  Compare  Otto  to  Yergenncs,  6  August  1780. 
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uioming,  delivering  tlie  niiaiiinioaa  opmton  of  tlie  court,  de- 
clared tlie  acta  QncoDStitDtional  and  void,  and  dismissed  the 
case  as  not  witliin  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  At  the  d& 
cision,  one  Tiniversal  shout  of  joy  rang  through  the  court-houfie. 
The  assembly  of  Rhode  Inland  summoned  the  judges  to  assign 
the  reasons  for  their  judgment.  Three  of  tlie  five  obeyed 
the  fluramouB.  At  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  Howell, 
mth  two  associates,  defended  the  opinion  of  the  bench  and 
denied  the  accoiintabihty  of  the  supreme  judiciary  to  the 
general  assembly.  The  assembly  resolved  that  no  satisfactory 
reajions  had  been  rendered  by  the  bench  for  its  judgment,  and 
discharged  them  from  further  attendance. 

Isew  York  successfully  extricated  itself  from  the  confusion 
of  continental  and  state  paper  money;  but  in  April  of  ^ 
fatal  year  1786  its  legislature,  after  long  debates,  mad«  re- 
markable by  the  remonstrances  of  Duer,  voted  to  emit  two 
hundred  tliousand  pounds  in  bills  of  credit  The  money  w 
emitted  was  receivable  for  duties,  and  was  made  a  legal  tender 
in  all  suite.* 

In  tlie  council  of  revision  strong  but  not  successful  objec- 
tions were  raised.  Livingston, f  the  chancellor,  set  forth  that 
a  scarcity  of  money  can  be  remedied  only  by  industry  and 
economy,  not  by  laws  that  foster  idleness  and  dissipation ;  that 
the  bill,  under  the  appearance  of  relief,  would  add  to  the  dis- 
tress of  the  debtor;  that  it  at  the  same  instant  solicited  and 
destroyed  credit ;  that  it  would  cause  the  taxes  and  debts  of 
the  state  to  the  United  States  to  be  paid  in  paper.  Hobart, 
one  of  the  justices,  reported  that  it  would  prove  an  nnwar- 
rantable  interference  in  private  contracts,  and  to  this  objection 
Livingston  gave  his  adhesion.  Morris,  the  chief  justice,  ob- 
jected to  receiving  the  bills  in  the  custom-houso  treasury  as 
money,  and  beld  that  the  enactment  would  be  working  iniqaity 
by  the  aid  of  law ;  but  a  veto  was  not  agreed  upon.  J 

Livingston,  the  governor  of  Kew  Jersey,  communicating  to 
its  legislature,  in  May  1783,  the  tidings  of  peace,  said:  "LetUB 
ehow  ourselves  worthy  of  freedom  by  an  inflexible  attachment 

*  Jonps  and  Varick's  Now  York  Laws,  oil.  ITSO,  233. 

1  Plrcet's  Council  of  RcTLsion  of  the  Sinte  of  Kew  York,  409. 

J  Sirect'B  Council  of  Buviaion  of  tho  Slate  of  New  York,  412, 410. 
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to  public  &ith  and  national  honor;  let  ns  establish  our  charac- 
ter as  a  sovereign  state  *  on  the  only  durable  basis  of  impartial 
and  uniyersal  justice."  The  legislature  responded  to  his  words 
by  authorizing  the  United  States  to  levy  the  duty  on  commerce 
which  had  been  required,  and  by  making  a  provision  for  rais- 
ing ninety  thousand  pounds  by  taxation  for  the  exigencies  of 
the  year.  In  settling  debts  it  gave  legal  power  to  the  court 
and  jury  to  decide  the  case  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge, 
agreeably  to  equity  and  good  conscience.f  But  in  the  follow- 
ing December  it  returned  to  paper  money,  and  sanctioned  the 
issue  of  more  than  thirty-one  thousand  pounds  i^  to  supply  the 
quota  of  the  state  for  the  year. 

In  the  conflicti  the  arguments  against  paper  money  were 
stated  so  folly  and  so  strongly,  that  later  writers  on  political 
economy  have  added  nothing  to  the  practical  wisdom  of  the 
thoughtful  men  of  that  day ;  and  yet  in  1786  a  bill  for  the 
emission  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  marched  in  triumph 
through  its  assembly,  which  sat  with  closed  doors.  The  money 
was  a  tender ;  if  it  was  refused,  the  debt  was  suspended  for 
twelve  years.  In  the  mean  time  the  act  of  limitation  continued 
in  force,  and  in  effect  destroyed  it.  In  the  council  the  bill 
was  lost  by  eight  voices  to  five.*^  In  consequence  of  this 
check,  the  eflSgy  of  Livingston,  the  aged  governor,  was  drawn 
up  to  the  stake  near  Elizabetlitown,  but  not  consigned  to  the 
flames  from  reverence  for  the  first  magistrate  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  that  of  a  member  of  the  coimcil  was  burned.  In  May 
the  governor  and  council  thought  proper  to  yield,  and  the  bill 
for  paper  money  became  a  law.  A  law  for  paying  debts  in 
lands  or  chattels  was  repealed  within  eight  months  of  its  enact- 
ment. 

The  opulent  state  of  Pennsylvania  by  a  series  of  laws 
emerged  from  the  paper  currency  of  the  war.  But,  in  Decem- 
ber 1784,  debts  contracted  before  1777  were  made  payable  in 
three  annual  instalments.  ||    In  1785  one  hundred  and  fifty 

*  Mulford*s  New  Jersey,  473. 

t  Act  of  June  1783.    Patcrson'B  Laws  of  New  Jersey,  ed.  1800,  50. 
X  Wilson's  Laws  of  New  Jersey,  ed.  1784,  863. 

*  Grayson  to  Madison,  22  March  1786.    Otto  to  Vergennes,  17  March  17S6. 
I  Dallas's  Laws  of  Fennsylvama,  11.,  286. 


tlioosand  pounds  were  issued  in  bills  of  credit,  to  be  receired 
as  gold  and  silver  in  pajiaents  to  tlie  state ;  *  and  fifty  tliou- 
aand  pounds  were  emitted  in  bills  of  credit  on  loan,  f  The 
battle  of  the  United  States  refusing  to  receive  these  bills  as  of 
equal  value  with  its  own,  ita  act  of  incorporation  bj  the  state 
was  repealed. 

In  February  1785  Delaware  called  in  all  its  outstooding 
bills  of  credit,  whether  emitted  before  or  since  the  declaration 
of  independence,  with  ordere  for  rudeeming  them  at  the  rate 
of  one  pound  for  seventy-five.  After  six  months  they  would 
cease  to  be  redeemable.  X 

Maryland,  in  its  June  seaaioa  of  ITSO,  emitted  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling  to  l>s  a  legal  tender  for  all  debts  and  con- 
tracts. In  tbe  some  session  it  was  enacted  that  all  contracbt 
expressed  in  writing  to  be  in  specie  were  to  be  paid  in  specie. 
In  1782  it  enacted  a  stay-law  extending  to  January  1784,  and 
during  tliat  time  the  debtor  might  make  a  tender  of  slaves,  or 
land,  or  almost  anything  that  land  produced;  but  the  great 
attempt  in  178G  to  renew  paper  money,  though  pursued  witii 
the  utmost  violence  and  passion,  and  carried  in  the  assembly, 
was  successfully  held  in  check  by  the  senate. 

Georgia,  in  August  1782,  stayed  execution  for  two  yeara 
from  and  after  the  passing  of  the  act.  In  February  1785  its 
bills  of  credit  were  ordered  to  be  redeemed  in  specie  certifi- 
cates, at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  for  one.  This  having  been 
done,  in  August  of  the  next  year  fifty  thousand  pounds  were 
emitted  in  bills  of  credit,  which  were  secured  "  by  the  goaran- 
teed  honor  and  faith "  of  the  state,  and  by  a  mortgage  on  a 
vast  and  most  fertile  tract  of  pubhc  land.* 

Soutii  Carolina  attracted  special  attention.  In  February 
1782  that  state  repealed  its  laws  making  paper  money  a  legal 
tender.  Twenty  days  later  the  commencement  of  suits  was 
suspended  till  ten  days  after  the  sitting  of  the  next  general 
assembly,  1     The  new  legislature,  in  March  1783,  established, 

•  Bnllis's  Litvs  of  Pennsjlrania,  ii,,  257. 

t  Ibid..  2P4. 

i  La«B  ot  Dflawara,  rf.  1797,  801. 

■  Wmkina'fl  Digest  of  Ihe  Liws  of  Georgii,  S14,  315. 

J  Statutes  at  Large  of  South  CaroUoa,  ir.,  SIS. 
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as  in  other  states,  a  table  of  depreciation,  so  that  debts  might 
be  discharged  according  to  their  real  value  at  the  time  of  the 
original  contract.*  On  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  March  1784 
came  the  great  ordinance  for  the  payment  of  debts  in  f onr  an- 
nual instalments,  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  January  1786 ;  f 
but  before  the  arrival  of  the  first  epoch  a  law  of  October  1785, 
which  soon  became  known  as  the  ^^  barren  land  law,"  author- 
ized the  debtor  to  tender  to  the  plaintifE  such  part  of  his  prop- 
erty, real  or  personal,  as  he  should  think  proper,  even  though 
it  were  the  very  poorest  of  his  estate,  and  the  creditor  must 
accept  it  at  three  fourths  of  its  appraised  value.  Simultane- 
ously with  this  act  South  Carolina  issued  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  in  bills  of  credit,  to  be  loaned  at  seven  per  cent. 
The  period  for  the  instalments  was  renewed  and  prolonged.  ^ 

During  the  war,  North  Carolina  made  lavish  use  of  paper 
money.  In  April  1783,  after  the  return  of  peace,  it  stiU,  un- 
der various  pretences,  put  into  circulation  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds — ^the  pound  in  that  state  being  equal  to  two  and 
one  half  Spanish  milled  dollars ;  and  in  the  same  session,  but 
after  much  debate,  suits  were  suspended  for  twelve  months. 
The  town  of  Edenton,  using  the  words  of  James  Iredell,  in- 
structed their  representatives  and  senator  in  these  words :  "  We 
earnestly  entreat,  for  the  sake  of  our  officers  and  soldiers,  as 
well  as  our  own  and  that  of  the  public  at  large,  that  no  more 
paper  money  under  any  circumstances  may  be  made,  and  that, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  present  emission  may  be  redeemed  and 
burned.*  But  the  protest  availed  nothing.  In  November 
1785,  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  paper  currency  were  again 
ordered  to  be  emitted,  and  to  be  a  lawful  tender  in  all  pay- 
ments whatever.  So,  while  the  confederation  was  gasping  for 
life,  the  finances  of  North  Carolina,  both  public  and  private, 
were  threatened  with  ruin  by  an  irredeemable  currency. 

The  redemption  of  the  country  from  the  blight  of  paper 
money  depended  largely  on  Virginia.  The  greatest  state  in 
the  union,  resisting  the  British  governor  and  forces  at  the  out- 
break of  the  revolution,  conquering  the  North-west,  the  chief 
reliance  of  the  army  of  Greene  at  the  South,  the  scene  of 

♦  Statutes  at  Large  of  South  Carolina,  \r^  563.      X  ^»^»  '^10-712. 

f  Ibid.,  640,  641.  «  Life  of  Iredell,  IL,  46,  68. 
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the  war  in  ite  last  active  year,  Virginia  far  exceeded  any  other 
Btate  in  its  emi^ioQ  of  millionfi  in  paper  money.  After  the 
victory  at  Yorktown,  it  ceased  to  vote  new  paper  money.  The 
old  was  declared  to  be  no  longer  receivable,  except  for  the 
taxes  of  the  year,  and  it  was  made  redeemable  in  loan  office 
certifieatea  at  tlie  rate  of  one  thousand  for  one.*  In  retalia- 
tion for  the  moat  wanton  destruction  of  property,  British  debts 
were  not  recoverable  in  tlie  courts.  For  others  it  conetmcted 
a  scale  of  depreciation  in  the  settlement  of  contracts  made  in 
the  six  years  following  the  first  of  January  1777.  It  had  stay- 
laws.  For  a  short  time  it  allowed  esecntions  to  be  satiafied  by 
the  tender  of  tobacco,  flour,  and  hemp  at  a  price  to  be  settled 
every  month  by  connty  conrts-f  For  a  year  or  two  lands  and 
negroes  might  be  tendered  on  judgments,  but  every  contract 
made  since  the  first  of  January  1TS3  J  was  to  be  dischai^ed  in 
the  manner  specified  by  the  contract.  So  Virginia  returned  to 
the  U50  of  coin.  But  in  1785  nimors  went  abroad  that  the  as- 
sembly was  resolved  to  issue  a  paper  currency,  George  Masoc, 
then  in  private  life,  seoffed  at  solemnly  pledging  the  public 
credit  which  had  so  often  been  disregarded,  and  declared  that, 
though  they  niiglit  pass  a  law  to  issue  paper  money,  twenty 
laws  would  not  make  the  people  receive  it.*  At  the  end  of 
the  session  Madison  could  write  to  Jefferson  ]  that,  though  the 
desire  of  paper  money  had  discovered  itself,  "  no  overt  attempt 
was  made ! " 

It  became  known  that  Meriwether  Smith  and  others,  aided 
by  an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade  and  the  burden  of  heavy 
taxation,  would  at  the  next  session  move  for  a  paper  mediom. 
Aware  of  the  danger,  "Washington  insisted  that  George  Mason 
should  be  a  candidate  for  the  assembly ;  and  his  election  proved 
a  counterpoise  to  the  popular  cry.  Agiun,  quoting  from  hia 
own  circular  of  June  1733,  that  "honesty  will  be  found,  on 
every  experiment,  the  best  policy,"  he  encouraged  Bland  to 
firmness.  The  subject  of  paper  money  was  introdnced  in 
October  17SC  by  petitions  from  two  counties,  was  faintly  sup- 
ported by  "  a  few  obscure  patrons,"  was  resisted  as  an  enconr- 

•  Ilenins,  i-,  *"'!.  f  nonlng.  li.,  75,  16.  J  Ibid.,  176-130. 

«  Gcoi^o  Mason  to  Washmglon,  9  Koverabcr  1735. 

g  Woi'lii  of  UmltBOn,  i.,218. 
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agement  to  "  fnnd  in  states  against  each  other,"  and  "as  a  dis- 
grace to  repnblicaD  goTemiueute  in  the  ejes  of  mankind;" 
then,  by  eighty-five  against  seventeen,  it  was  voted  to  be  "nn- 
JQst,  impolitic,  deetmctiTe  of  pnblic  and  private  confidence, 
and  of  that  virtae  which  is  the  basis  of  repablican  govern- 
ment."   The  words  show  the  mind  and  hand  of  Madison. 

There  was  need  of  a  new  bill  on  the  district  conrta,  bnt  it  was 
clogged  with  the  proposal  for  the  payment  of  private  debts  in 
three  annnal  ioBtalments.  !&£adisoQ  held  that  "no  legislativd 
principle  conid  vindicate  such  an  interposition  of  the  law  in 
private  contracts,"  and  the  bill  was  lost,  thongh  bnt  by  one 
vote.*  The  taxes  of  the  year  were  allowed  to  be  paid  in  tobac- 
co as  "  a  commutable."  "  These,  and  sach  lihe  things,"  snch 
was  the  nnbending  criticiBm  of  Washington,  "are  extremely 
hnrtfnl,  and  may  be  reckoned  among  the  principal  sonrces  of 
the  evils  and  the  cormption  of  the  present  day ;  and  this,  too, 
without  accomplishing  the  object  in  view,  for,  if  we  mean  to 
be  honest,  debts  and  taxes  most  be  paid  with  the  substance  and 
not  the  shadow."  f 

Excusing  the  legislatnre,  If  adiaon  answered :  "  The  original 
object  was  paper  money;  petitions  for  graduated  certificates 
sacceeded ;  next  came  instalments,  and  lastly  a  project  for 
making  property  a  tender  for  debts  at  four  fifths  of  its  value ; 
all  these  have  been  happily  got  rid  of  by  very  large  majorities."  t 

The  mind  of  the  country  bent  itself  with  all  its  energy  to 
root  out  the  evils  of  paper  money,  and  establish  among  the 
states  one  common  rule  by  which  the  obligation  of  contracts 
might  be  preserved  unimpaired.  Ko  remedy  would  avail  that 
did  not  reach  them  all.  They  found  that  for  the  security  of 
money  there  were  but  two  remedies :  frugality  to  diminish  the 
need  of  it,  and  increased  industry  to  prodnce  more  of  it.  They 
found  that  paper  money  drives  specie  away;  that  every  new 
issue  hastens  its  disappearance,  destroying  credit  and  creating 
a  famine  of  money ;  that  every  penalty  for  the  refusal  to  ac- 
cept paper  money  at  par  lowers  its  worth,  and  that  the  heavier 
the  penalty  the  more  sure  is  the  decline.  They  saw  the  death- 
blow that  is  ^ven  to  credit,  when  confidence,  y 
•  UadisoB,  L,  939,  SS2,  2S3,  SS5,  SnO,  2 
t  Washington  la  UadUon.    Ua  ]  MuliMS,  I.  1 
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Yoluntaiy,  is  commanded  by  force.  Thej  saw  that  the  use  of 
papermonej  robe indoBtry, frugality, and honestj  of  thairnato- 
ral  rights  in  behalf  of  spendthrifts  and  adventorerB.*  Gray- 
son held  that  paper  money  with  a  tender  annftwrf  to  it  is  in 
conflict  with  that  degree  of  secnrity  to  property  which  is  fim- 
damental  in  every  state  in  the  union,  f  He  farther  thofogfat 
that  ^^  congress  dionld  have  the  power  of  preventing  states 
from  cheating  one  another,  as  well  as  their  own  ftitigBm^  by 
means  of  paper  money."  ^ 

Madison  classified  the  evils  to  be  remedied  xmder  the  foor 
heads  of  depreciated  paper  as  a  legal  tender,  of  property  nb- 
stituted  for  money  in  payment  of  debts^  of  laws  for  paying 
debts  by  instalments,  and  ^^  of  the  oeclnsion  of  the  ooorts  of 
justice."  To  root  out  the  dishonest  system  e&ctoally,  he  held 
it  necessary  to  give  the  general  government  not  only  the  rig^ 
to  regolate  coin  as  in  the  confederation,  bat  to  prevent  intep- 
f erence  with  state,  internstate,  and  foreign  contracts  by  sepaiafB 
legislation  of  any  state.  The  evil  was  everywhere  the  sabjeet 
of  reprobation ;  the  citizens  of  Massachnsetts,  as  we  learn  firam 
one  of  its  historians,^  complained  of  ^retrospective  laws;" 
Felatiah  Webster  of  Philadelphia  set  forth  that  ^theae  aets 
alter  the  value  of  contracts,"  |  and  William  Paterson  of  New 
Jersey,  one  of  the  best  writers  of  that  day  on  the  aabjooti 
pointed  out  that  ^^  the  legislatnre  should  l^ve  the  partiea  to 
the  law  under  which  they  contracted." 

For  resisting  reform,  Khode  Island  and  Iforih  Carolina 
were  likely  to  be  the  foremost;  for  demanding  it,  and  for 
persisting  in  the  demand,  Connecticut  had  the  most  hopeful 
record.  Among  the  statesmen  to  whom  the  country  might 
look  in  the  emergency,  no  one  had  been  more  conspicuons  or 
more  efficient  than  Madison ;  but  Koger  Sherman  had  all  the 
while  been  a  member  of  the  superior  court  of  his  own  state, 
and  so  by  near  observation  imder  great  responsibility  had 
thoroughly  studied  every  aspect  of  the  obligation  of  contracts. 

*  Compare  the  writings  and  opinions  of  William  Paterson,  R.  R.  liringstoii, 
R.  n.  Lee,  Madison,  and  others,  written  or  uttered  in  the  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding 1787. 

f  Grayson  to  Madison,  22  March  1736.        X  Same  to  same,  28  May  1786. 

*  Minot*8  Insurrection,  16.  |  Webster's  Essays,  120,  ISS. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

0017GBESS  CONFESSES   ITS    HELPLESSNESS. 

1783-1786. 

"  At  length/'  so  wrote  "Washington  to  Lafayette  in  1783, 
<<  I  am  become  a  private  citizen  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac, 
Boladng  myself  with  tranquil  enjoyments,  retiring  within  my- 
self, able  to  tread  the  paths  of  private  life  with  heartfelt  satis- 
faction, envious  of  none,  determined  to  be  pleased  with  all ; 
and,  this  being  the  order  for  my  march,  I  will  move  gently 
down  the  stream  of  life  till  I  sleep  with  my  fathers."  The 
French  minister,  Luzerne,  who  visited  "Washington  a  few 
weeks  after  his  return  to  private  life,  "  found  him  attired  in  a 
plain  gray  suit  like  a  "Virginia  farmer."  "  To  secure  the  hap- 
piness of  those  around  him  appeared  to  be  his  chief  occupar 
tion."  *  His  country  with  one  voice  acknowledged  that  but 
for  him  its  war  of  revolution  must  have  failed.  His  glory 
pervaded  the  world,  and  the  proofs  of  it  followed  him  to  his 
retirement. 

Houdon,  the  great  French  sculptor  of  his  day,  moved  more 
by  enthusiasm  for  him  than  by  the  expected  compensation  for 
making  his  statue,  came  over  with  his  assistants  to  Mount 
Vernon  to  take  a  mould  of  his  person,  to  study  his  counte- 
nance, to  watch  his  step  as  he  walked  over  his  fields,  his  atti- 
tude as  he  paused ;  and  so  he  has  preserved  for  posterity  the 
features  and  the  form  of  Washington. 

Marie  Antoinette  added  words  of  her  own  to  those  of  the 
king  of  France,  who  invited  him  to  visit  them.  Luzerne 
pressed  the  invitation  as  the  heartfelt  desire  of  the  French 

*  Lnzcme  to  Rayncyal,  12  April  1784. 
VOL.  TI. — 12 
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people.  "  Come  to  Franoe,'*  wrote  Boduunbean,  BpeaUn^ 
wish  of  all  tiio  fVench  offioen  who  had  aerred  in  Auk 
"  c(»Qe,  and,  in  a  coantry  which  h(H)on  yon,  Im  uannd  of 
ception  withont  example,  after  a  rerolDtion  whioh  has  n 
like  in  history."  But  his  preeenoe  was  needed  tt  home ' 
trieve  his  afiain  from  the  confudon  ccaueqnent  on  hia 
eerrioe  in  the  war,  during  which  he  not  only  refiued  all 
bnt  anbecribed  what  he  coald  to  the  pablio  loans.  Of 
the  amonnt  of  the  ^nintnpal  bad  been  rednced,  and  the : 
est,  proportionatelj  rednced,  waa  paid  in  paper  almost  w 
leaa.  Moreover,  persona  indebted  to  him  had  seized  theo 
portnnit;  to  pay  him  in  depreciated  continental  bills. 

His  estate,  than  whioh  "  no  one  in  United  America  "  ae 
to  him  "  more  pleasantly  Bitaated,"  ocaudsted  of  over  nine 
sand  acres,  for  the  most  part  of  a  grayish  day  soil,  lyfa 
the  south  bank  of  the  Potomac,  and  having,  on  the  eMil 
west,  rivolets  which  rose  and  fell  with  the  tides,  and  ii 
like  the  mun  stream,  abounded  in  fish.  He  wonld  g 
have  fonnd  a  tenant  for  two  thirds  of  it  at  an  annnal  rec 
three  thoosand  dollars ;  but  wa^  obb'ged  to  retain  the  ma 
ment  of  the  whole. 

His  unpretending  mansion,  with  rooms  of  low  ceilings 
neither  many  nor  large,  was  well  placed  on  a  high  bank  o 
river.  For  beantifyiDg  the  groonds  aronnd  it,  he  woold 
in  the  fine  season  into  the  forests  and  select  great  nnmb« 
well-Bhaped  trees  and  shrubs,  elms  and  live-oaks,  the  pine 
the  hemlock,  holly-trees  and  magnolias,  the  red-bud,  tiie  t 
and  many  others,  and  would  transplant  them  in  the  p 
season.  His  orchard  he  filled  with  the  best  cherries  and 
and  apples. 

At  the  end  of  a  year  and  a  half  he  had  not  been  able 
rescue  his  private  concerns  from  the  disorder  into  which 
had  been  dirown  by  the  war,"  though  success  in  the  i 
"was  become  absolutely  nocessaiy  for  bis  support."*  < 
he  had  been  at  home  for  two  seasons,  his  inventory  show 
horses  one  hundred  and  thirty,  of  cattle  three  hundred 
thirt^-flii,  of  sheep  two  hundred  and  eighty-three;  the 
were  untold,  but  on  one  winter's  day  a  hnndred  and  tw 

*  Waihtn^n  to  numphrtys.    Sptrks,  Iz.,  IIS. 
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eight  were  killed,  weighing  more  than  seventeen  thousand 
pounds.  His  "negroes,"  in  February  1786,  numbered  two 
hundred  and  sixteen.*  'No  one  of  them  was  willing  to  leave 
him  for  another  master.  Ab  it  was  his  fixed  rule  never  either 
to  buy  or  to  sell  a  slave,  they  had  the  institution  of  marriage 
and  secure  relations  of  family.  The  sick  were  provided  with 
the  best  medical  attendance ;  children,  the  infirm,  and  the  aged 
were  well  cared  for.  Washington  was  but  the  director  of  his 
conmiunity  of  black  people  in  their  labor,  mainly  for  their  own 
subsistence.  For  the  market  they  produced  scarcely  anything 
but  "  a  little  wheat ; "  and  after  a  season  of  drought  even  their 
own  support  had  to  be  eked  out  from  other  resources ;  so  that, 
with  ail  his  method  and  good  judgment,  he,  like  Madison  of  a 
later  day,  and  in  accord  Avith  common  experience  in  Virginia, 
found  that  where  negroes  continued  on  the  same  land  and  they 
and  all  their  increase  were  maintained  upon  it,  their  owner 
would  gradually  become  more  and  more  embarrassed  or  im- 
poverished. As  to  bounty  lands  received  for  service  in  the 
seven  years'  war  and  his  other  domains  beyond  the  Alleghany, 
he  "found  distant  property  in  lands  more  pregnant  of  per- 
plexities than  profit."  Ilis  income,  imcertain  in  its  amount, 
was  not  sufficient  to  meet  his  unavoidable  expenses,  and  he  be- 
came more  straitened  for  money  than  he  had  ever  been  since 
his  boyhood  ;  so  that  he  was  even  obliged  to  delay  paying  the 
annual  bill  of  his  physician,  to  put  off  the  tax-gatherer  once 
and  again,  and,  what  was  harder,  to  defer  his  charities ;  for, 
while  it  was  his  habit  to  conceal  his  gifts,  he  loved  to  give, 
and  to  give  liberally. 

Toward  the  runaway  slave  Washington  was  severe.  He 
wished  that  the  northern  states  would  permit  men  of  the 
South  to  travel  in  them  with  their  attendants,  though  they 
might  be  slaves ;  and  he  earnestly  disapproved  of  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  philanthropist  between  the  slave  and  his  holder ; 
but,  while  expressing  these  opinions,  he  took  care  to  write, 
most  emphatically,  that  no  one  more  desired  universal  eman- 
cipation than  himself.  He  pressed  his  conviction  upon  the 
leading  politicians  in  Virginia  that  the  gradual  abolition  of 
slavery  "  certainly  might,  and  assuredly  ought  to,  be  effected ; 

*  From  entries  in  Washington's  unpublished  Diary. 
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and  that,  too,  by  legislative  authority."  *  When  Coke  and 
Aflbarj,  tlie  first  superintendents  of  the  Methodists,  aeked  him 
to  aid  their  jietition  to  the  Virginia  legielature  for  an  act  of 
aniveraaJ  emancipation,  he  told  them  frankly  that  "he  waa 
oi  their  sentiment^  and,  should  this  petition  he  taken  into  con- 
sideration, be  would  eignify  it  to  the  assembly  in  a  letter."  f 
Finding  that  the  legislature  of  the  state  would  not  entertain  a 
motion  to  do  away  with  slavery,  he  Bought  to  devise  practiea- 
hie  plana  for  emancipating  his  own  negroes  and  providing  for 
himself  and  them;  not  succeeding,  he  secured  their  enfran- 
chisement by  his  will  J 

The  hardships  of  the  camp  bad  worn  upon  hia  constitB- 
tion,  and  he  was  persuaded  that  he  would  not  live  to  great 
age."  The  price  of  health  to  him  from  day  to  day  was  to  pass 
much  of  the  time  in  the  open  air,  especially  on  horseback. 
Receiving  from  Europe  gifts  of  the  beet  fox-hounds,  he  would 
join  iu  the  chase,  sometimes  came  in  first,  but  delighted  most 
ill  a  good  run  when  every  one  wae  present  at  the  death. 

It  was  his  earliest  care  at  Mount  Yemon  to  arrange  his 
papers  relating  to  the  war  for  the  use  of  the  historian.  Being 
asked  to  write  his  commentaries,  he  answered ;  "  If  I  had 
talents  for  it,  the  consciousness  of  a  defective  education,  and 
a  certainty  of  a  want  of  time,  unfit  me  for  such  an  nndei^ 
taking."  | 

Every  one  agreed  that  Washington's  "character  was  per- 
fectly amiable."  In  hia  retirement  he  so  practiced  all  the  vir- 
tues of  private  life  that  the  synod  of  the  Presbyterians  held 
him  up  to  the  world  as  the  example  of  purity.  To  nse  the 
words  of  one  who  knew  him  well,  "  The  breath  of  slander  never 
breathed  upon  him  in  his  life  nor  upon  his  ashes."  He  was 
generous  to  the  extent  of  his  means  and  beyond  them.   Young 

•  Spnrlt!',  ii.,  163,  !04.  t  Coke's  Brat  Joarnal,  «. 

t  Washington  could  cmancipBte  his  own  bIstcs,  but  Dol  thoae  of  his  wila'i 
estate;  and  tbe  two  classes  were  linked  together  by muriage  and  familjties. 
To  this  difflculij  in  the  wa;  oF  emaDci paling  his  own  aegroes,  Uadison  directed 
nxj  attention.  The  idea  has  prevailed  that  Washington  married  a  woman  of  for- 
tune. Her  Gr:!t  husband  djiog,  left  his  alTaira  in  an  embarrassed  Condition,  and 
they  ocrtainly  remained  so  in  the  hands  of  bis  executor  or  agent  for  acailj  thlrtj 
jears,  and  prcbr.biv  lon;;er. 

=  Sparks,  ii.:  IS.  I  Sparks,!!,,  118. 
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persons  who  came  under  Iiis  control  or  Iiis  goardianship  lie 
taught  method  in  their  expenses,  and  above  all  he  inculcated 
on  them  the  duty  of  husbanding  their  means  so  as  to  be  always 
able  and  ready  to  give. 

"Washington  was  from  his  heart  truly  and  deeply  religious. 
TTia  convictions  became  more  intense  from  the  influence  of  the 
great  events  of  his  life  on  his  character.  As  he  looked  back 
upon  the  thick-set  dangers  through  which  he  had  steered,  we 
know  from  himself  that  he  could  not  but  feel  that  he  had  been 
sustained  by  ^'  the  all-powerful  guide  and  dispenser  of  human 
things."  *  Of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  he  belonged 
decidedly  to  the  party  of  moderation,  and  "  had  no  desire  to 
open  a  correspondence  with  the  newly  ordained  bishop "  of 
Connecticut.f  Not  a  metaphysician  nor  an  analyzer  of  creeds, 
his  religious  faith  came  from  his  experience  in  action.  No 
man  more  thoroughly  believed  in  the  overruling  Providence 
of  a  just  and  almighty  power;  and  as  a  chemist  knows  that 
the  leaf  for  its  greenness  and  beauty  and  health  needs  the 
help  of  an  effluence  from  beyond  this  planet,  so  Washington 
beheld  in  the  movements  of  nations  a  marshalling  intelligence 
which  is  above  them  all,  and  which  gives  order  and  unity  to 
the  universe. 

Like  almost  every  great  warrior,  he  hated  war,  and  wished 
to  see  that  plague  to  mankind  banished  from  the  earth.  J  "I 
never  expect  to  draw  my  sword  again,"  he  said  in  1785  to  one 
of  the  French  officers  who  had  served  in  America.  "  I  can 
scarcely  conceive  the  cause  that  would  induce  me  to  do  it 
My  first  wish  is  to  see  the  whole  world  in  peace,  and  its  in- 
habitants one  band  of  brothers  striving  who  should  contribute 
most  to  the  happiness  of  mankind."*^  "As  a  citizen  of  the 
great  republic  of  humanity,"  such  are  his  words,  "  I  indulge 
the  idea  that  the  period  is  not  remote  when  the  benefits  of  free 
commerce  will  succeed  the  devastations  and  horrors  of  war."  | 
He  loved  to  contemplate  human  nature  in  the  state  of  pro- 
gressive amelioration.'*'  His  faith  in  Providence  led  him  to 
found  that  hope  on  the  belief  that  justice  has  a  strength  of  its 

*  Sparks,  ix.,  21,  22.  »  Ihid.,  188,  1S9. 

+  Diary  for  Monday,  10  October  1785.  |  Ibid.,  198,  194. 
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own  which  will  by  degrees  command  reepect  as  the  mlo  for  all 
nations.  ' 

He  wished  snccese  to  eyery  people  that  were  strnggling  for 
better  days.  Afflicted  by  the  abject  penniy  of  the  mass  of  the 
Irish,*  he  gave  them  his  Bympathies.  A  hope  dawned  of  re- 
newed national  hfe  for  the  Greeks.  He  could  ecarcdy  con- 
ceive that  the  Turks  would  be  permitted  to  hold  any  of  their 
posseasions  in  Eiirope.f 

He  welcomed  with  enthusiaem  the  approach  of  the  French 
revolution,  and  at  an  early  day  pointed  out  the  danger  that 
menaced  the  king  and  his  only  avenue  of  safety;  eaying: 
"  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  speaks  and  acts  in  a  style  not 
very  pleasing  to  republican  ears  or  to  republican  forms,  nor 
to  the  temper  of  his  own  subjects  at  this  day.  Liberty,  wheu 
it  begins  to  take  root,  is  a  plant  of  rapid  growth ;  the  checks 
he  endeavors  to  give  it,  however  warranted  by  ancient  osage, 
will  nioic  tliai!  probably  kindle  a  flame  which  may  not  be 
easily  extinguished,  though  it  may  be  smothered  for  awhile  by 
the  armies  at  his  command  and  the  nobility  in  his  interest. 
When  a  people  are  oppressed  with  taxes,  and  have  caofie  to 
believe  that  there  has  been  a  misapplication  of  the  money,  they 
ill  brook  the  language  of  despotism,"  X 

To  Lafayette,  whose  desire  to  signalize  himself  he  well  un- 
derstood, he  said:  "  Great  moderation  should  be  used  on  both 
sides ;  I  caution  you  against  running  into  extremes  and  preju- 
dicing your  cause."  * 

In  foreign  affairs  Washington  inclined  neither  to  France 
nor  to  England  ;  Lis  system  of  polities  was  impartially  Ameri- 
can. At  home  ho  was  devoted  to  no  state,  to  no  party.  His 
mind,  though  he  was  of  Virginia,  was  free  from  any  bias, 
northern  or  southern,  the  allegiance  of  his  heart  being  given 
to  United  America. 

At  Mount  Vernon,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  March  1785, 
the  joint  commissioners  of  the  two  states  divided  by  the  Poto- 
mac, George  Mason  and  Alexander  Henderson  of  Virginia, 
Daniel  of  St.  Thomas  Jenifer,  Thomas  Stone,  and  Samuel 
Chase  of  Marj'land,  met  under  tlie  auspices  of  Washington. 
As  his  near  neighbor,  intimate  friend,  and  old  political  asso- 
«  Sparkl,  ii.,  39S.  f  Ibid.,  860.  %  Ibid.,  332.  "  Ibid.,  3S1. 
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date,  Mason  submitted  to  his  influence  and  entered  with  zeal 
and  a  strong  sense  of  duty  into  the  movements  that  led  to 
union. 

The  commissioners  prepared  the  terms  of  a  compact  be- 
tween the  two  states  for  the  jurisdiction  over  the  waters  of  the 
Chesapeake  bay  and  the  rivers  that  were  common  to  both  states ; 
and,  conforming  to  the  wishes  of  Washington,  they  requested 
Pennsylvania  to  grant  the  free  use  of  the  branches  of  the  Ohio 
within  its  limits,  for  establishing  the  connection  between  that 
liver  and  the  Potomac.* 

The  primary  object  of  their  commission  being  fulfilled, 
they  took  up  matters  of  geueral  policy,  and  recommended  to 
the  two  states  a  uniformity  of  duties  on  imports,  a  uniformity 
of  commercial  regulations,  and  a  uniformity  of  currency.f 
George  Mason  was  charged  with  the  report  of  their  doings  to 
the  legislature  of  his  state. 

When  the  assembly  of  Yirginia  came  together,  congress 
and  the  country  were  rent  by  the  question  of  investing  con- 
gress with  an  adequate  power  over  trade.  The  eastern  and 
middle  states  were  zealous  for  the  measure  ;  the  southern  were 
divided ;  Pennsylvania  had  established  duties  of  its  own,  with 
the  avowed  object  of  encouraging  domestic  manufactures ; 
South  Carolina  was  deliberating  on  the  distresses  of  her  com- 
merce. In  the  assembly  of  Virginia,  in  which  there  was  a 
great  conflict  of  opinion,  Madison  ^  spoke  for  the  grant  of 
power  as  fraught  with  no  danger  to  the  liberties  of  the  states, 
and  as  needful  in  order  to  conduct  the  foreign  relations,  to  ar- 
rest contention  between  the  states,  to  prevent  enactments  of 
one  state  to  the  injury  of  another,  to  establish  a  system  intelli- 
gible to  foreigners  trading  with  the  United  States,  to  counter- 
act the  evident  design  of  Great  Britain  to  weaken  the  confed- 
eracy, and  to  preserve  the  federal  constitution,  which,  like  all 
other  institutions,  could  not  remain  long  after  it  should  cease 
to  be  useful.  The  dissolution  of  the  union  would  be  the  sig- 
nal for  standing  armies  in  the  several  states,  burdensome  and 
perpetual  taxes,  clashing  systems  of  foreign  politics,  and  an 
appeal  to  the  sword  in  every  petty  squabble.    Washington 

*  PennsyWania  ArchiTes,  511.  f  Rives'fl  Madison,  iL,  68. 

X  Notes  of  Madison's  speech  in  Madison,  L,  201,  202. 
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being  invited  to  offer  BUggestions,*  answered  :  "  The  proposi- 
tion is  self-evident.  We  are  eitlier  a  united  people  or  wo  are 
not  80.  If  the  former,  Jet  us  in  all  mattere  of  general  concern 
act  aa  a  nation  which  has  a  national  character  to  bupport"t 
"  If  the  states  individually  attempt  to  regulate  conimero^  an 
abortion  or  a  many-headed  monster  would  be  the  iesne.  If 
we  consider  ourselves  or  wish  to  be  considered  by  others  as  a 
united  people,  why  not  adopt  the  measures  which  are  eharac- 
teristie  of  it,  and  support  the  honor  and  dignity  of  one  i!  If 
we  are  afraid  to  trust  one  another  under  qualified  powers,  there 
is  an  end  of  tbo  union."  J 

The  house  was  disposed  to  confide  to  congreae  a  power  ovBr 
trade ;  but,  by  the  stratagem  of  the  advorsariee  of  the  resoln- 
tiona,  the  duration  of  the  grant  was  limited  to  tbirteen  years. 
This  limitation,  which  was  reported  on  the  last  day  of  Novem- 
ber, took  from  the  movement  all  its  value.  "It  is  better,"  so 
wrote  Madison  to  Washington,  "  to  trust  to  further  experienoe, 
and  even  di.stress,  fi>r  an  adeijnafe  remedy  than  to  try  a  tem- 
porary' measure  which  may  stand  in  the  way  of  a  permanent 
one.  The  difliculty  now  found  in  obtaining  a  unanimous  con- 
currence of  the  states  in  any  measure  must  increase  witli  eveiy 
increase  of  their  numbers."  * 

All  was  at  a  stand,  when  suddenly  a  ray  of  light  was  thrown 
upon  the  assembly  by  Maryland.  On  the  fifth  of  December 
the  adhesion  of  that  state  to  the  compact  relating  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  waters  of  Chesapeake  bay  and  the  Potomac 
was  laid  before  Virginia,  which  without  delay  enacted  a  corre- 
sponding law  of  equal  liberality  and  precision.  ]  The  desire 
of  Maryland  was  likewise  announced  to  invite  the  concurrence 
of  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  in  a  plan  for  a  canal  between 
the  Chesapeake  and  the  Delaware ;  "  and  if  that  is  done,"  said 
Madison,  "  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  will  wish  the  same 
compliment  paid  to  their  neighbors."  But  the  immediate 
measure  of  Marj-laud  was  communicated  in  a  letter  from  its 
legislature  to  tlie  legislature  of  Virginia,  proposing  that  eom- 

•  DaTid  Stuart  to  Washington,  10  November  1781!. 

't  Sparks,  U.,  145, 14S.  {  Wosliitigtoii  to  Stuart,  SO  N'oTember  llSfi. 

■  Iti  Elliot,  i.,  Ill,  the  resolutions  as  reported  on  the  30th  NoTcmbcr  arc  pub- 
lished aa  Madison's  ;  but  Ihv;  found  in  Madisoa  llicir  sCroDgeat  oppoaent.  Uadi- 
»on,  i.,  20S,  206,  and  compare  203.  |  Ueuing,  xii.,  SO,  05. 
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missioners  from  all  the  states  should  be  invited  to  meet  and 
regulate  the  restrictions  on  commerce  for  the  whole.^  Madi- 
son instantly  saw  the  advantage  of  ^^  apolitico-conmiercial  com- 
mission" for  the  continent. 

Tyler,  the  late  speaker  of  the  house,  ^^  wished  congress  to 
have  the"  entire  "regulation  of  trade."  In  concert  with  him, 
a  resolution  was  drafted  by  Madison  for  the  appointment  of 
commissioners  from  Virginia  and  all  the  other  states  to  digest 
a  report  for  the  requisite  augmentation  of  the  powers  of  con- 
gress over  trade,  their  report  to  be  of  no  force  until  it  should 
be  unanimously  ratified  by  the  several  states.  Madison  kept 
in  reserve.  Tyler,  who,  having  never  served  in  the  federal 
council,  was  free  from  every  suspicion  of  inclining  to  grant  it 
too  much  power,  presented  the  resolution.  It  was  suffered  to 
lie  on  the  table  tiU  the  last  day  in  the  session ;  then,  on  the 
twenty-first  of  January  1786,  it  went  through  both  branches 
of  the  legislature  by  a  large  majority.  Among  the  conrniis- 
sioners  who  were  chosen,  Madison  was  the  first  selection  on 
the  part  of  the  house.  The  commissioners  named  the  first 
Monday  of  September  for  the  day  of  their  meeting,  and  An- 
napolis as  the  place,  on  account  of  its  remoteness  from  the 
influences  of  congress  and  the  centres  of  trade.  The  invi- 
tations to  the  states  were  made  through  the  executive  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

On  the  twenty-second  Madison  wrote  to  Monroe:  "The 
expedient  is  better  than  nothing ;  and,  as  a  recommendation  of 
additional  powers  to  congress  is  within  the  purview  of  the 
commission,  it  may  possibly  lead  to  better  consequences  than  at 
first  occur."  f 

The  sixth  congress  could  not  be  organized  until  the  twenty- 
third  of  November  1785,  when,  seven  states  being  present, 
David  Ramsay  of  South  Carolina  was  elected  president.  For 
the  half  of  December  not  states  enough  were  present  to  do 
business.  So  soon  as  there  was  a  permanent  quorum,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  confederation  had  its  vices,  and  the  question 
of  policy  was :  Shall  these  vices  be  corrected  gradually  through 
congress,  or  at  once  and  completely  through  a  convention? 
Just  seventeen  days  after  Virginia  had  invited  the  states  to  a 

*  Stuart  to  Washington,  18  December  1786.  f  Madison,  {.,  222. 
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common  consultation  at  Annapolis,  Charles  Pinckney  of  Sooth 
Carolina,  in  a  motion  of  very  great  lengtli,  ascribed  the  ex- 
tension of  the  commerce  anil  the  secnrity  of  the  liberties  of 
the  states  to  the  joint  efforts  of  the  whole ;  "  They  Lave,  there- 
fore," he  insisted,  "wisely  determined  to  make  the  welfare  of 
the  union  their  tirst  object,  reflecting  that  in  all  federal  regula- 
tions something  must  be  yielded  to  aid  the  whole,  and  that 
those  who  expect  support  must  be  ready  to  afford  it."  *  The 
motion,  after  being  under  discusaion  for  two  days,  was  referred 
to  a  committee  of  five.  On  the  fifteenth,  King,  Pinckney, 
Kean,  Monroe,  and  Pettit,  representatives  of  South  Carolina 
and  the  three  great  states,  reported :  "  The  reijuisitions  of  con- 
gress, for  eight  years  post,  have  been  eo  irregular  in  their  oper- 
ation, so  imcei-tain  in  their  collection,  and  so  evidently  unpro- 
ductive, that  a  reliance  on  them  in  future  as  a  soorce  from 
whence  moneys  are  to  be  dra^vn  to  discliargo  the  engagements 
of  the  confederacy  would  be  not  less  dishonorable  to  the  im- 
derstandings  of  those  who  entertain  such  confidence  than  dan- 
gerous to  the  welfare  and  peace  of  the  union.  The  committee 
arc,  therefore,  seriously  impressed  with  the  indispensable  ob- 
ligation that  congress  are  under  of  representing  to  the  imme- 
diate and  impartial  consideration  of  the  several  states  the  utter 
impossibility  of  maintaining  and  preserving  the  faith  of  the 
federal  government  by  temporary  requisitions  on  the  states, 
and  the  consequent  necessity  of  an  early  and  complete  accessiou 
of  all  the  states  to  the  revenue  system  of  the  eighteenth  of 
April  17S3,"  "  After  the  most  solemn  deliberation,  and 
under  the  fullest  conviction  that  the  public  embarrassments  are 
such  as  above  represented,  and  that  they  are  daily  increasing, 
the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  it  has  become  the  daty  of 
congress  to  declare  most  explicitly  that  the  crisis  has  arrived 
when  the  people  of  tliese  United  States,  by  whose  will  and  for 
whose  benefit  the  federal  government  was  instituted,  must  de- 
cide whether  they  will  support  their  rank  as  a  nation  by  noain- 
taining  the  public  faith  at  home  and  abroad ;  or  whether,  for 
want  of  a  timely  exertion  in  establishing  a  general  revenne  and 
thereby  giving  strength  to  the  confederacy,  they  will  hazard 
not  only  the  existence  of  the  union,  but  of  those  great  and  in- 
"  JoamaU  of  CongreM,  ir.,  617. 
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valuable  privileges  for  whicli  thej  liave  so  ardaooslj  and  bo 
honorably  contended."  * 

Thus  congress  pnt  itself  on  trial  before  the  conntrj,  and 
the  result  of  the  year  was  to  decide  on  their  competency  to  be 
the  guardians  of  the  union  and  the  upholders  of  its  good  faith. 
They  must  either  exercise  negation  of  self  and  invite  the  states 
to  call  a  general  convention,  or  they  must  themselves  present 
to  the  country  for  its  approval  an  amended  constitution,  or 
they  must  find  out  how  to  make  their  own  powers  under  the 
confederation  work  efficiently.  Should  they  fail  in  all  the 
three,  they  will  have  given  an  irreversible  verdict  against  them- 
selves. The  course  of  events  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  was  watched  by  the  country  more  carefully  than  ever 
before.  Far  and  wide  a  general  convention  was  become  the 
subject  of  thought ;  and  ^^  a  plan  for  it  was  forming,  though  it 
was  as  yet  immature."  f 

New  Jersey,  which  had  all  along  vainly  sought  the  protec- 
tion of  the  general  government  against  the  taxation  of  her  people 
by  a  local  duty  levied  on  all  their  importations  from  abroad  for 
their  own  consumption  through  the  port  of  New  York,  at  last 
kindled  with  a  sense  of  her  wrongs,  and  in  a  resentful  mood, 
on  the  twentieth  of  October  voted  by  a  very  large  majority 
that  she  would  pay  no  part  of  the  last  requisition  of  congress 
until  all  the  states  should  have  accepted  the  measure  of  an  im- 
post for  the  benefit  of  the  general  treasury.  Alarmed  at  this 
movement,  congress  deputed  Charles  Pinckney,  Gorham,  and 
Grayson  to  represent  to  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey  the  fatal 
consequences  that  must  inevitably  result  to  that  state  and  to 
the  union  from  their  refusal  to  comply  with  the  requisition  of 
the  last  congress.  Grayson  looked  upon  their  vote  as  little  else 
than  a  declaration  of  independence.  Again  Pinckney  of  South 
Carolina  took  the  lead,  and,  in  an  address  to  the  New  Jersey 
legislature  of  the  thirteenth  of  March,  this  was  part  of  his  lan- 
guage :  "  When  these  states  united,  convinced  of  the  inability 
of  each  to  support  a  separate  system  and  that  their  protection 
and  existence  depended  on  their  union,  policy  as  well  as  pru- 
dence dictated  the  necessity  of  forming  one  general  and  efficient 

*  Journals  of  Congress,  iv.,  619,  620. 
f  Jaj  to  Washington,  16  March  17S6. 
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government,  wliich,  wMle  it  protected  and  seenred  the  whole, 
left  to  the  eevoral  states  those  rights  of  internal  sovereignty 
which  it  was  not  necessary  to  delegate  and  which  conld  be  exer- 
cised without  injury  to  the  federal  authority.  If  New  Jereey 
conceires  herself  oppressed  under  the  present  confederation, 
let  her,  through  her  delegates  in  congress,  state  to  them  the 
oppression  she  complains  of,  and  tirge  the  calling  of  a  general 
convention  of  the  states  for  the  purpose  of  increasng  the 
powers  of  tlie  federal  government  and  rendering  it  more  ade- 
quate for  the  ends  for  which  it  was  instituted ;  in  this  consti- 
tutional mode  of  application  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  hep 
meeting  with  all  the  support  and  attention  she  can  wish,  I 
have  long  been  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  only  true  and  radical 
remedy  for  our  public  defects,  and  shall  with  pleasure  assent 
to  and  support  any  measure  of  that  kind  which  may  be  in&o- 
dueed  while  I  continue  a  member  of  that  body."  * 

PlcasL'ti  with  the  idea  of  a  generaJ  convention.  New  Jereey 
recalled  its  vote,  accepted  within  a  week  the  invitation  of  Yir- 
^nia  to  a  convention  at  Annapolis,  elected  its  comnussioners, 
and  empowered  them  "  to  consider  how  far  a  uniform  system 
in  their  commercial  regulations  and  other  important  MATrEBa 
might  be  necessary  to  the  common  interest  and  permanent  ha- 
mony  of  the  several  states ;  and  to  report  such  an  act  on  the 
subject  as,  when  ratified  by  them,  would  enable  the  TTnitdd 
States  in  congress  assembled  effectually  to  provide  for  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  union."  f 

"  If  it  should  be  determined  that  the  reform  of  the  confed- 
eration is  to  be  made  by  a  convention,"  so  wrote  Monroe  at  this 
time  to  Madison,  "  the  powers  of  the  Virginia  commissioners 
who  are  to  go  to  Annapolis  are  inadequate."  J  Explaining 
why  more  extended  powers  had  not  been  given,  Madison  an- 
swered :  "  The  assembly  would  have  revolted  against  a  pleni- 
potentiary commission  to  their  deputies  for  the  convention; 
the  option  lay  between  doing  what  was  done  and  doing  noth- 
ing." * 

•  Carey'a  Museum,  il.,  15S.  Olio  to  Vorgpunos,  17  Mnreh  1786.  Report  of 
Borlbolff,  Iho  Austrian  »gcnt.  f  Elliol,  i.,  117,  IIS. 

t  Tlih  letter  from  Monroe,  of  a  dato  previous  to  19  March  1786,  Is  missing. 
Its  eonlents  are  known  onlj  from  tlic  citation  of  it  by  Madison. 

"ModisoD  to  Monroe,  19  Marcii  1733.     Madison,  L,  22S,  223. 
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^^  There  have  been  serious  thonghts  in  the  minds  of  mem- 
bers of  congress,"  wrote  Grayson  to  Madison,  ^Ho  reconmiend 
to  the  states  the  meeting  of  a  general  convention  to  consider 
of  an  alteration  of  the  confederation,  aad  there  is  a  motion 
to  that  effect  nnder  consideration.  I  have  not  made  np  my 
mind  whether  it  is  not  ^  better  to  bear  the  ills  we  have  than 
fly  to  others  we  know  not  of.'  I  am,  however,  in  no  donbt 
about  the  weakness  of  the  federal  government  If  it  re- 
mains mnch  longer  in  its  present  state  of  imbecility,  we  shall 
be  one  of  the  most  contemptible  nations  on  the  face  of  the 
earth."* 

The  subject  lingered  in  congress  till  the  third  of  May. 
Then  South  Carolina  for  a  third  time  raised  her  voice,  and 
Charles  Pinckney  moved  that  a  grand  committee  be  appointed 
on  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  ^^It  is  necessary,"  he  said,  ^^to 
inform  the  states  of  our  condition.  Congress  must  be  invested 
with  greater  powers,  or  the  federal  government  must  f alL  It 
is,  therefore,  necessary  for  congress  either  to  appoint  a  conven- 
tion for  that  purpose,  or  by  requisition  to  call  on  the  states  for 
Buch  powers  as  are  necessary  to  enable  it  to  administer  the  fed- 
eral  government."  Among  some  of  the  defects  in  the  confed- 
eration which  he  enumerated  were,  the  want  of  powers  for 
regulating  commerce,  for  raising  troops,  and  for  executing 
those  powers  that  were  given.  Monroe  replied:  "Congress 
has  full  power  to  raise  troops,  and  has  a  right  to  compel  com- 
pliance with  every  requisition  which  does  not  go  beyond  the 
powers  with  which  it  is  invested  by  the  confederation.  All 
the  states  but  New  York  have  invested  congress  with  commer- 
cial powers,  and  New  York  is  at  this  time  framing  an  act  on 
the  subject.  I,  therefore,  see  no  occasion  for  a  convention." 
The  discussion  was  continued  at  great  length,  and  the  matter 
referred  to  a  committee  of  the  wholcf  But  the  discussion 
brought  congress  no  nearer  to  the  reconunendation  of  a  general 
convention ;  its  self-love  refused  to  surrender  any  of  its  func- 
tions, least  of  all  on  the  ground  of  its  own  incapacity  to  dis- 
charge them. 

Should  congress  then  of  itself  lay  a  revision  of  the  articles 
of  confederation  before  the  states  for  their  acceptance  ?    Here 

•  Grayson  to  iladiaon,  22  March  1786.  f  Thomas  Rodney's  Journal. 
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Grayson,  surveying  his  colleagues  witb  a  discerning  eye,  at 
ooce  convinced  himself  that  congreas  could  never  agree  od 
amendments,  even  among  themselves.*  For  himself,  he  held 
it  essential  that  the  general  government  should  have  power  to 
regulate  commerce ;  to  prohibit  the  states  from  issuing  paper 
money ;  to  prohibit  the  slave-trade ;  to  fix  the  site  of  the  goT- 
ermnent  in  the  centre  of  the  union,  that  is  to  say,  near  G^eorge- 
town ;  and  to  change  the  method  of  voting  by  states  to  a  vote 
according  to  population.  Of  efiecting  these  pefornie  he  had  no 
hope.  He  was  sore  if  the  question  of  commerce  should  be 
settled,  Maasachusettfi  would  be  satisfied  and  refuse  to  go  further. 
"  Pincknoy,  the  champion  of  powers  over  commerce,"  he  s^d, 
"  will  be  astounded  when  he  meets  with  a  proposition  to  pr^ 
vent  the  states  from  importing  any  more  of  the  seed  of  Cain." 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  would  feel  themselves  aggrieveij 
if,  by  a  national  compact,  the  sessions  of  congress  should  always 
be  held  in  thts  centre  of  the  empire.  Neither  Maryland,  nor 
Rhode  Isliiiul,  nor  Now  Jersey,  would  like  to  surrender  its 
equal  vote  for  one  proportioned  to  its  real  importance  in  the 
Union.  Grayson,  therefore,  did  not  "  think  it  would  be  for 
the  advantage  of  the  union  that  the  convention  at  Annapolia 
should  produce  anything  decisive,"  since  it  was  restricted  in 
its  scope  to  commerce,  and  the  question  which  he  proposed  to 
Madison  was :  "  The  state  of  Virginia  having  gone  thos  far, 
liad  she  not  better  go  further  and  propose  to  the  other  states 
to  augment  the  powers  of  the  delegates  so  as  to  comprehend 
all  the  grievances  of  the  union  ? "  f 

But  Pinckney  of  South  Carolina  was  not  daunted.  Fail- 
ing to  secure  the  vote  of  congress  for  a  general  convention,  he 
nest  obtained  the  appointment  of  a  grand  committee  "  to  re- 
port such  araendmenta  to  the  confederation  as  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  recommend  to  the  several  states  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining from  them  such  powers  as  will  render  the  federal  gov- 
ernment adequate  to  the  ends  for  which  it  was  institutod." 
Congress,  in  a  committee  of  the  whole,  devoted  seven  daj^B  of 
July  and  si.\  of  August  to  the  solution  of  the  great  question, 
and  before  the  end  of  August  the  report,  which  was  made  by 
a  sub-committee  consisting  of  Pinckney,  Dane,  and  Johnson, 

*  Grayson  to  Uodiaoo,  28  Uaj  l^Sfi.  f  ^^'^^- 
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and  accepted  by  a  grand  committee,  received  its  final  amended 
form.* 

To  the  original  thirteen  articles  of  confederation  seven  new 
ones  were  added. 

The  United  States  were  to  regulate  foreign  and  domestic 
trade  and  collect  duties  on  imports,  but  without  violating  the 
constitutions  of  the  states.  The  revenue  collected  was  to  be 
paid  to  the  state  in  which  it  should  accrue. 

Congress,  on  making  requisitions  on  the  states,  was  to  fix 
'^the  proper  periods  when  the  states  sliall  pass  legislative  acts 
giving  full  and  complete  effect  to  the  same."  In  case  of  neg- 
lect, the  state  was  to  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent 
per  annum  on  its  quota  in  money,  and  twelve  per  cent  on  the 
ascertaiued  average  expenses  on  its  quota  of  land  forces. 

If  a  state  should,  for  ten  months,  neglect  to  pass  laws  in 
compliance  with  the  requisition,  and  if  a  majority  of  the  states 
should  have  passed  such  laws,  then,  but  not  till  then,  the  reve- 
nue required  by  congress  was  to  be  apportioned  on  towns  or 
counties  and  collected  by  the  collectors  of  the  last  state  tax. 
Should  they  refuse  to  act,  congress  might  appoint  others  with 
similar  rights  and  powers,  and  with  f uU  power  and  authority 
to  enforce  the  collections.  Should  a  state,  or  citizens  mthout 
the  disapproval  of  the  state,  offer  opposition,  the  conduct  of 
the  state  was  to  be  considered  "  as  an  open  violation  of  the  fed- 
eral compact." 

Interest  was  to  be  allowed  on  advances  by  states  and  charged 
on  arrears. 

A  new  system  of  revenue  could  be  established  by  eleven 
states  out  of  the  thirteen ;  and  so  in  proportion  as  the  number 
of  states  might  increase. 

The  United  States  were  to  have  the  sole  and  exclusive 
power  to  define  and  punish  treason  against  them,  misprision  of 
treason,  piracy  or  felonies  on  the  high  seas,  and  to  institute, 
by  appointments  from  the  different  parts  of  the  union,  a  fed- 
eral court  of  seven  judges,  of  whom  four  would  constitute  a 
quorum,  to  hear  appeals  from  the  state  courts  on  matters  con- 

*  From  reports  of  the  committee.  These  amended  resolutions  maj  well  be 
token  as  representing  the  intentions  of  Charles  Pincknej  at  that  timo.  A  copy  of 
them,  very  greatly  abridged,  is  preserved  in  the  French  archives. 
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eeming  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  or  the  law  of  nations,  or 
commerce,  or  tUe  federal  revenues,  or  itoportaiit  queetioiu 
whereiu  the  United  States  should  be  a  party. 

To  enforce  the  attendance  of  members  of  congress,  a  state 
might  punish  its  faulty  delegate  by  a  disqiiahfication  to  hold 
office  under  the  United  States  or  any  state. 

These  resolutions,  though  most  earnestly  dlscuseed  in  con- 
gress, were  left  to  repose  among  its  countless  reports.  They 
did  not  ofEer  one  effective  remedy  for  existing  evils;  they 
never  could  win  a  majority  in  congress ;  no  one  fancied  that 
they  could  obtain  the  unaoimoua  assent  of  the  states;  and, 
could  they  have  gained  it,  the  articles  of  confederation  would 
have  remained  as  feeble  as  before.  Still  lees  was  it  possible 
for  congress  to  raise  an  annual  revenue.  The  country  was  in 
arrears  for  the  interest  on  its  funded  debt,  and  in  the  last  two 
years  had  received  not  more  than  half  a  million  dollais  in 
specie  from  all  the  states — a  snm  not  sufficient  for  the  annual 
ordinary  charges  of  t!ie  federal  government.  P«mpy!vania 
had  complied  with  the  late  requisitions  almost  with  exactitude; 
Maryland  and  Virginia  had  fumialied  liberal  supplies ;  Kew 
York  exerted  herself,  and  successfully,  by  the  aid  of  her  cus- 
tom-house ;  but  Massachusetts  and  all  the  other  New  England 
states  were  in  arrears,  and  the  three  southernmost  states  had 
paid  little  money  since  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war.  Con- 
gress confessed  that  it  could  not  raise  a  revenue  unless  meas- 
ures were  adopted  for  funding  the  foreign  and  domestic  debts, 
and  they  went  back  to  the  system  framed  by  Madison  in  April 
1783  ;  but  the  success  of  that  measure  depended  on  a  unani- 
mous grant  of  new  power  to  the  general  government.  All  the 
states  except  New  York  bad  assented  to  the  principle  of  deriv- 
ing a  federal  revenue  from  imports,  though  the  assenting  acts 
of  a  majority  of  them  still  required  modifications.  Congress 
saw  fit  to  assume  that  nothing  remained  but  to  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  tliat  one  state. 

In  March  a  meeting  of  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  New 
York  unanimously  petitioned  the  legislature  to  consent  to  the 
system  which  alone  could  give  energy  to  the  union  or  pros- 
perity to  commerce.  On  tho  other  hand,  it  was  contended  that 
the  confederation  and  tlie  constitution  of  each  state  are  tho 
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foimdatioiis  which  neither  congreBs  nor  the  legialatnres  of  the 
states  can  alter,  and  on  which  it  is  the  dntj  of  both  to  build ; 
that  the  surrender  to  congress  of  an  independent  authority  to 
levy  duties  would  be  the  surrender  of  an  authority  that  inheres 
necessarily  in  the  respective  legislatures  of  each  state;  that 
deviation  from  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  American 
constitutions  would  be  ruinous,  first,  to  the  liberty  of  the  states, 
and  then  to  their  existence ;  that  congress,  already  holding  in 
one  hand  the  sword,  would  hold  in  the  other  the  purse,  and 
concentrate  in  itself  the  sovereignty  of  the  thirteen  states ;  that 
it  is  the  division  of  the  great  republic  into  different  republics 
of  a  middling  size  and  confederated  laws  which  save  it  from 
despotiBm.^ 

The  legislature  of  ^ew  York  conformed  to  these  opinions, 
and,  while  on  the  fourth  of  May  it  imposed  the  duty  of  five 
per  cent,  it  reserved  to  itself  the  revenue  with  the  sole  right 
of  its  collection.  Nor  was  it  long  before  Pennsylvania,  which 
held  a  large  part  of  the  public  debt,  suspended  its  adhesion  to 
the  revenue  plan  of  congress  unless  it  should  include  supple- 
mentary funds.  In  August,  King  and  Monroe  were  dispatched 
by  congress  to  confer  with  its  legislature.  It  is  on  record  that 
the  speech  of  King  was  adapted  to  insure  applause  even  from 
an  Attic  audience ;  f  but  the  subject  was  referred  to  the  next 
assembly. 

Congress  joined  battle  more  earnestly  with  New  YorL 
They  recommended  the  executive  to  convene  its  legislature 
immediately  for  the  purpose  of  granting  the  impost.  The 
governor  made  reply :  "  I  have  not  power  to  convene  the  legis- 
lature except  on  extraordinary  occasions,  and,  as  the  present 
business  has  repeatedly  been  laid  before  them,  and  has  so  re- 
cently received  their  determination,  it  cannot  come  within 
that  description."  Congress  repeated  its  demand,  and  it  only 
served  to  call  from  Clinton  a  firm  renewal  of  his  refusal.  The 
strife  had  degenerated  into  an  altercation  which  only  estab- 
lished before  the  country  that  congress,  though  it  would  not 
call  a  convention  and  could  not  of  itself  frame  fit  amend- 
ments to  the  confederation,  had  not  power  to  raise  an  annual 

*  Report  of  the  Austriftn  ngcnt^  Bertholff,  1  April  1786.    MS. 
t  Henry  HUl  to  Washington,  1  October  1786. 
TOL.  TI. — 18 
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revenue  for  the  wanta  of  the  government  at  home,  or  to  reeci 
the  honor  of  the  nation  from  default  in  paynieots  of  intere 
on  moneys  borrowed  to  secore  their  independence. 

The  need  of  reform  extended  equally  to  the  relation  of  tl 
republic  to  foreign  powers.  Congress  had  no  other  means 
fulfiUiug  itB  treaty  obligations  than  through  the  good-will  u 
concurrence  of  every  one  of  the  states ;  though  in  theory  H 
articles  of  confederation  presented  the  United  States  to  a 
other  states  as  one  nation. 

The  difficulty  which  ca.iised  these  perpetual  failures  was  ii 
herent  and  incurable.  Congress  nndertook  to  enact  reqoii 
tions,  and  then  direct  the  legislatures  of  thirteen  independe: 
states  to  pass  laws  to  give  them  effect,  itself  remaining  hel] 
less  till  they  should  do  so.  A  deliberative  body  ordering  ai 
other  independent  deliberative  body  what  laws  to  make  is  s 
anomaly ;  and,  in  the  case  of  congress,  the  hopelessness  of  ha: 
mony  was  heightened  by  the  immense  extent  of  the  Unite 
States,  by  the  differences  of  time  when  the  legislatures  of  til 
several  states  convened,  and  by  a  contlict  of  the  interests,  pa 
dons,  hesitancies,  and  wills  of  thirteen  legislatures,  independei 
of  each  other  and  uncontrolled  by  a  common  head.  No  r» 
of  hope  remained  but  from  the  convention  which  Virgini 
had  invited  to  assemble  on  the  first  Monday  in  September  i 
Annapolis. 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

tibginia  nrvltes  deputies  of  thb  beyebal  legislatubes  of 

the  states  to  heet  dt  oolsntentiok. 

Septembeb  1786  to  May  1787. 

Congress  having  confessedly  failed  to  find  ways  and  means 
for  carrying  on  the  government,  the  convention  which  had 
been  called  to  Annapolis  became  the  ground  of  hope  for  the 
nation.  The  house  of  delegates  of  Maryland  promptly  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  Yirginia,  but  the  senate,  in  its  zeal  to 
strengthen  the  appeal  which  congress  was  then  addressing  to 
the  states  for  a  revenue,  refused  its  concurrence.  Neitiber 
Connecticut,  nor  South  Carolina,  nor  Georgia  sent  delegates 
to  the  meeting.  In  Massachusetts  two  sets  of  nominees, 
among  whom  appears  the  name  of  George  Cabot,  declined  the 
service ;  the  third  were,  like  the  Bhode  Island  delegates,  ar- 
rested on  the  way  by  tidings  that  the  convention  was  over. 

Every  one  of  tiie  commissioners  chosen  for  New  York, 
among  whom  were  Egbert  Benson  and  Hamilton,  was  en- 
grossed by  pressing  duties.  Egbert  Benson,  the  guiding  states- 
man in  the  Hartford  convention  of  1780,  was  engaged  as 
attorney-general  in  the  courts  at  Albany.  With  Schloss  Ho- 
bart,  the  upright  judge,  he  agreed  that  the  present  opportunity 
for  obtaining  a  revision  of  the  system  of  general  government 
ought  not  to  be  neglected.  He  therefore  consigned  his  pub- 
lic business  to  a  friend,  reported  the  conversation  with  Schloss 
Hobart  to  Hamilton  in  New  York,  and  repaired  with  him  to 
Annapolis.  There,  on  the  eleventh  of  September,  they  found 
Madison  with  the  conmiissioners  of  Virginia  aiming  at  a  pleni- 
potentiary general  convention,  and  conmiissioners  from  New 
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Jersey  inatnicted  by  their  legislature  to  he  content  with  notli- 
ing  less  than  a  new  federal  government.'  No  state  tiortb  of 
Now  York  was  represented,  and  no  one  south  of  Delaware 
eave  Virginia.  It  was  a  meeting  of  coatral  states,  Ona 
thought  animated  the  assembly.  Dickinson,  a  principal  author 
of  the  articlea  of  confederation,  was  unanimonaly  elected  cbai^ 
man;  and,  with  the  same  unanimity,  a  committee  was  raised 
to  prepare  a  report.  Hamilton,  tliough  not  of  tLe  committee, 
made  a  draft ;  thia  the  convention  employed  two  days  in  cot>- 
sidL'ring  and  amending,  when  the  resulting  form  was  noani- 
monsly  adopted.  In  clear  and  passionless  language  they  «l- 
pres8B<i  their  conviction  that  it  would  advance  the  interests  of 
the  union  if  the  states  which  they  represented  would  agreft, 
and  use  their  endeavors  to  procnre  the  eoncurrenc*  of  ^ 
other  states  to  agree,  "  to  meet  at  Philadelphia  on  the  second 
Monday  of  the  next  May  to  consider  the  atnatioii  of  the 
United  States,  and  devise  such  further  provisions  as  ahoold 
appear  necessary  to  render  the  constitution  of  the  federal  got- 
eniment  adequate  to  tlie  exigcucifs  of  the  union  ;  and  to  re- 
port to  congress  such  an  act  ns,  when  agreed  to  by  them  mi 
confirmed  by  the  legislaturea  of  every  state,  would  effectually 
provide  for  the  same."  *  The  proposition  was  explicit ;  the 
place  for  meeting  wisely  chosen ;  and  the  time  within  wlich 
congress  and  the  thirteen  states  must  decide  and  the  conven- 
tion meet  for  its  work  was  limited  to  less  than  eight  monthfl. 

In  a  few  days  the  report,  signed  by  t!ie  venerated  name  oi 
Dickinson,  wa«  received  by  congress ;  but  the  delegation  from 
Massachusetts,  led  by  King,  prevented  the  recommendation  of 
the  measure  which  the  deputations  at  Annapolis  had  asked 
for.f  The  governor  of  New  York  was  of  opinion  that  the 
eon  federation  as  it  stood  waa  equal  to  the  purposes  of  the 
union,  or,  with  little  alteration,  could  be  made  bo  ;  and  that  tbe 
commissioners  from  New  York  should  have  confined  them- 
selves to  the  purposes  of  their  errand. } 

On  the  tenth  of  October  Knfus  King  appeared  before  the 
house  of  representatives  of  Massachusetts,  and,  in  the  presence 
of  an  audience  which  crowded  the  galleries,  insisted  that  the 

•  Elliot,  i„  llt-1211.  +  farria^on  to  Madisoa,  !8  Doocaiber  1739. 
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confederation  was  the  act  of  tlie  people ;  that  no  part  conld 
be  altered  bnt  on  the  initiation  of  congress  and  the  confirma- 
tion of  all  the  several  legislatures ;  if  the  work  should  be  done 
by  a  convention,  no  legislature  could  have  a  right  to  confirm 
it ;  congress,  and  congress  only,  was  the  proper  body  to  pro- 
pose alterations.  In  these  views  he  was,  a  few  days  later,  sup- 
ported by  Kathan  Dane.  The  house  of  representatives,  con- 
forming to  this  advice,  refused  to  adopt  the  suggestions  that 
came  from  Annapolis ;  and  there  was  not  to  be  another  session 
before  the  time  proposed  for  the  general  convention  at  Phila- 
delphia.''^ 

From  this  state  of  despair  the  country  was  lifted  by  Madi- 
son and  Virginia.  The  recommendation  of  a  plenipotentiary 
convention  was  well  received  by  the  assembly  of  Virginia. 
The  utter  failure  of  congress  alike  in  administration  and  in 
reform,  the  rapid  advances  of  the  confederation  toward  ruin, 
at  length  proselyted  the  most  obstinate  adversaries  to  a  politi- 
cal renovation.  On  the  motion  of  Madison,  the  assembly, 
showing  the  revolution  of  sentiment  which  the  experience  of 
one  year  had  effected,  gave  its  unanimous  sanction  to  the  recom- 
mendation from  Annapolis.!  We  come  now  upon  the  week 
glorious  for  Virginia  beyond  any  event  in  its  annals,  or  in  the 
history  of  any  former  republic.  Madison  had  been  calm  and 
prudent  and  indefatigable,  always  acting  with  moderation,  and 
always  persistent  of  purpose.  The  hour  was  come  for  frank 
and  bold  words,  and  decisive  action.  Madison,  giving  effect  to 
his  own  long-cherished  wishes  and  the  still  earlier  wishes  of 
Washington,  addressing  as  it  were  the  whole  country  and  mar- 
shalling all  the  states,  recorded  the  motives  to  the  action  of  his 
own  conmionwealth  in  these  words : 

^^  The  commissioners  who  assembled  at  Annapolis,  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  September  last,  for  the  purpose  of  devising 
and  reporting  the  means  of  enabling  congress  to  provide  ef- 
fectually for  the  commercial  interests  of  the  United  States, 
have  represented  the  necessity  of  extending  the  revision  of  the 
federal  system  to  all  its  defects,  and  have  recommended  that 
deputies  for  that  purpose  be  appointed  by  the  several  legisla- 
tures, to  meet  in  convention  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  on  the 

♦  Carrington  to  Madison,  18  December  1786.  f  Madiaon,  i.,  259. 
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Bccond  day  of  May  next — a  pporiBion  preferable  to  a  discnauoB 
of  the  subject  in  congreaB,  where  it  might  be  too  much  inter- 
mpted  by  ordinary  bufiiness,  and  where  it  wonld,  besides,  be  de- 
prived of  the  coonsele  of  individuala  who  are  restrained  from  a 
Beat  in  that  assembly.  The  general  assembly  of  tliie  common- 
wealth, taking  into  view  the  eitnation  of  the  confederacy,  as 
well  as  reflecting  on  the  alanning  repreeentationfl  made  from 
time  to  time  by  the  United  States  in  congreee,  particniarly  in 
their  act  of  tlie  fifteenth  day  of  Febmary  last,  can  no  loager 
doubt  that  the  crisis  is  arrived  at  which  the  people  of  America 
are  to  decide  the  soleum  qnestion  whether  they  will,  by  wise  and 
magnanimous  efforts,  reap  the  fruits  of  independence  and  of 
nnion,  or  whether,  by  giving  way  to  nmnanly  jealousies  and  , 
prejudices,  or  to  partial  and  transitory  interests,  they  will  ifr 
noimce  the  blessings  prepared  for  them  by  the  revolution.  The  | 
same  noble  and  extended  policy,  and  the  same  fraternal  and  af-  \ 
fectionate  eentimenta  which  originally  determined  the  tntazeu  I 
of  this  commonwealth  to  tmite'  with  their  brethren  of  the  other 
states  in  eatablishing  a  ffderal  government,  cannot  but  be  felt 
with  equal  force  now  as  motives  to  lay  aside  every  inferior 
consideration,  and  to  concur  in  such  further  concesmoiu  and 
provisions  as  may  be  necessary  to  secnre  the  objects  for  which 
that  government  was  instituted,  and  render  the  United  States 
as  happy  in  peace  as  tliey  have  been  glorious  in  war." 

Such  is  the  preamble  adopted  without  a  dissenting  voioB 
by  the  general  assembly  of  the  commonwealth  of  Yirginia,  u 
they  acceded  to  the  proposal  from  Annapolis  with  this  one 
variation,  that  the  new  federal  constitution,  after  it  shotild  be 
agreed  to  by  congress,  was  to  be  established,  not  by  the  legis- 
latures of  the  states,  but  by  the  states  themselves,  thus  opening 
the  way  for  special  conventions  of  the  several  states. 

In  selecting  her  own  delegates,  Virginia  placed  Washing- 
ton at  their  head,  surrotmded  by  Madison,  Kandolph,  and  Mk- 
Bon.  Randolph,  the  newly  elected  governor  of  the  state, 
adopting  words  of  Washington,  sent  the  act  of  his  state  ta 
congress,  and  to  the  execntive  of  each  one  of  the  states  in  tiie 
union,  asking  their  concurrence. 

Hardly  had  the  tardy  post  of  that  day  brought  the  glad- 
dening news  to  New  Jersey,  when  that  state,  first  of  the 
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twelve,  on  the  twenty-third  of  November,  took  its  place  at  the 
Bide  of  Virginia.  Pennsylvania  did  not  let  the  year  go  by 
withont  joining  them.  North  Carolina  acceded  in  January 
1787,  and  Delaware  in  February  of  the  following  year. 

The  solemn  words  of  Yirginia,  the  example  of  the  three 
oentral  states,  the  inspiring  influence  of  Hamilton,  the  return 
to  congress  of  Madison  who  was  preparing  himself  for  the 
convention  and  professed  great  expectations  of  good  effects 
from  the  measure,  caused  the  scales  to  fall  from  the  eyes 
of  King.  The  year  was  but  six  weeks  old  when  he  wrote 
to  Gterry,  who  had  thus  far  been  his  ally:  "Although  my 
sentiments  are  the  same  as  to  the  legality  of  the  measure, 
I  think  we  ought  not  to  oppose,  but  to  coincide  with  this 
project  Events  are  hurrying  us  to  a  crisis.  Prudent  and 
sagacious  men  should  be  ready  to  seize  the  most  favorable 
circumstances  to  establish  a  more  perfect  and  vigorous  gov- 
ernment." * 

A  grand  committee  of  the  seventh  congress  reported  in 
February,  by  a  bare  majority  of  one,  that,  "  entirely  coinciding 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners,  they  did  strongly 
recommend  to  the  different  legislatures  to  send  forward  dele- 
gates to  the  proposed  convention  at  Philadelphia ; "  but  they 
never  ventured  to  ask  for  a  vote  upon  their  report.  Meantime, 
the  legislature  of  Kew  York,  in  an  instruction  to  their  dele- 
gates in  congress,  taking  no  notice  of  the  meeting  at  Annapolis, 
recommended  a  general  convention  to  be  initiated  by  congress 
itself.  The  proposition,  as  brought  forward  by  the  New  York 
delegates,  named  no  place  or  time  for  the  convention,  and  knew 
nothing  of  any  acts  which  had  not  proceeded  from  congress. 
It  failed  by  a  large  majority.  King  of  Massachusetts,  seizing 
the  opportunity  to  reconcile  his  present  coalition  with  Madison 
and  Hamilton  with  his  old  opinion  that  congress  alone  could 
initiate  a  reform  of  the  constitution,  substituted  a  motion  which 
carefully  ignored  the  act  of  the  meeting  at  Annapolis,  and 
recommended  a  convention  as  an  original  measure  of  congress, 
but  identical  in  time  and  place  with  the  appointment  of  the 
Annapolis  commissioners.  This  motion,  which  was  so  framed 
as  not  to  invalidate  elections  already  made,  was  accepted  without 

*  Austin's  Geny,  iL,  8, 4,  7,  and  8. 
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oppoeddon.*     In  tliis  way  the  self-tove  of  congress  was  appeased, 
and  ita  aotliority  arrajcd  in  favor  of  a  general  convention. 

All  parties  in  the  legislature  of  New  York  then  took  np 
the  enbject  of  representation  in  the  convention,  Yates,  in  tlie 
Benate,  proposed  that  "  the  new  provisions  in  the  articles  of 
confederation  should  not  be  repugnant  to  or  inconsistent  with 
the  constitution  of  the  state."  The  motion  was  rejected  bj  the 
fitting  vote  of  the  president.  The  house  would  have  apjx>inted 
five  delegates  to  the  convention,  but  the  inflexible  senate  hin- 
ited  the  number  to  three,  and  named  Yates,  Lansing,  and  Ham- 
ilton, who  were  elected  in  both  branL'hes  without  opposition. 

In  17S6,  the  euSerings  of  the  debtors  in  Massachusetts  es- 
pecially in  its  central  and  western  counties,  embittered  by  the 
devices  of  attorneys  to  increase  their  own  emoluments,  and  ag- 
grieved by  the  barbarous  laws  of  that  day  which  doomed  the 
debtor,  however  innocent,  to  imprisomnent  at  tlie  caprice  of  his 
creditor,  had  driven  them  to  interrupt  the  courts  in  "Worces- 
ter. In  the  three  western  counties  measures  were  taken  to 
dose  the  courts ;  and  once,  for  a  moment,  the  national  armory 
at  Springfield  was  menaced.  The  movement  assumed  the  as- 
pect of  an  insurrection,  almost  of  a  rebeUion,  which  received 
Bappoit  even  from  husbandmen  otherwise  firm  aupporteis  of 
the  law.  The  measures  of  Bowdoin,  in  which  he  was  through— 
ont  supported  by  Samuel  Adams,  were  marked  by  dcci^on, 
celerity,  and  lenity.  The  real  causeof  the  distreea  was,  in  part, 
the  failure  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts  itself  to  meet  its  obli- 
gations ;  and,  still  more,  the  bankruptcy  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, vrhich  owed  large  sums  of  money  to  inhabitants  of  almost 
every  town  for  service  in  achieving  the  independence  of  their 
country.  Wherever  the  insurgents  gathered  in  numbers,  Bow- 
doin sent  a  lai^r  force  than  they  could  mnster.  In  this  way 
he  gave  antliority  to  every  branch  of  the  government  and  peace 
to  every  town.  He  maintained  the  majesty  of  the  law  by  open- 
ing the  courts  for  the  conviction  of  the  worst  offenders ;  but, 
inteiposiug  with  his  prerogative  of  mercy,  he  did  not  suffer  the 
life  of  any  one  of  them  to  be  taken.  For  tlie  restoration  of 
the  public  and  private  iinances,  he  called  together  the  Icg^la- 
ture  of  the  commonwealth,  which  applauded  his  condnct,  and 

•  Journals,  It.,  123,  12t.     Gilplc,  5S7,  083,  010,  620.    Elliot,  v.,  98,  106, 
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fulfilled  the  long  desire  of  liis  heart.  On  the  twentynsecond  of 
February  1787,  six  days  in  advance  of  New  York,  and  as  yet 
in  ignorance  of  what  had  been  done  in  congress,  they  acceded 
to  the  invitation  from  AnnapoUs.  Before  its  delegates  were 
chosen,  the  recommendation  of  a  convention  by  that  body  was 
known ;  and  Bowdoin,  in  their  commissions,  wisely  made  use 
of  the  words  of  congress. 

The  two  southern  states  chose  their  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tion in  ApriL  Connecticut  waited  for  its  day  of  election  in 
May.  Then  Elizur  Goodrich,  the  preacher  of  the  election 
sermon,  proved  from  one  of  the  prophets  of  Israel  the  duty  of 
strengthening  the  national  union  and  restoring  the  national 
honor,  or  they  would  be  obliged  themselves  to  repeat  the  lam- 
entation that  ^^  from  the  daughter  of  Zion  all  her  beauty  was  de- 
parted." "  Gentlemen,"  he  broke  out  to  those  to  whom  he  was 
preaching, "  Heaven  nnite  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  Amer- 
ica in  the  proposed  convention  of  the  states  in  some  equal  sys- 
tem of  federal  subordination  and  sovereignty  of  the  states."  On 
the  twelfth,  Samuel  Huntington,  the  governor,  addressing  the 
legislature,  recommended  a  superintending  power  that  should 
secure  peace  and  justice  between  the  states,  and  between  all  the 
states  and  foreign  nations.  "  I  am,"  he  said,  "  an  advocate  for 
an  efficient  general  government,  and  for  a  revenue  adequate 
to  its  nature  and  its  exigencies.  Should  the  imposts  be  cairied 
to  excess,  it  will  promote  the  growth  of  manufacture  among 
yonrselves  of  the  articles  affected  by  them,  and  proportionally 
increase  our  wealth  and  independence.  Manufactures  more 
than  any  other  employment  will  increase  our  numbers,  in  which 
consists  the  strength  and  glory  of  a  people."  *  The  assembly 
then  chose  to  the  convention  three  men  who  were  all  closely 
nnited,  and  so  able  that  scarce  any  delegation  stood  before 
them. 

Maryland,  rent  by  a  faction  eager  for  the  issue  of  paper 
money,  did  not  elect  delegates  till  near  the  end  of  May. 
New  Hampshire,  from  the  poverty  of  her  treasury,  delayed 
its  choice  till  June.  Ehode  Island  alone,  under  the  sway  of  a 
perverse  party  spirit  which  was  fast  ebbing,  refused  to  be  rep- 
resented in  the  convention. 

*  Care/s  Museum,  U.,  896. 
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The  people  of  the  United  States  watebed  the  result  of  &a 
convention  with  trembling  hope,  "Shall  we  liave  a  king  C 
asked  Jay,  and  himself  answered :  *'  Not,  in  my  opinion,  while 
other  expedieiita  remain  untried."  *  It  waa  foreaeen  that  a  fail- 
nre  would  be  followed  hy  the  cstablifiliment  of  thr«3e  acparate 
confederacies.f  The  ministry  of  England  harbored  the  thought 
of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  with  a  eon  of  George  III.  as 
king ;  oud  they  were  not  without  alarm  lest  gratitude  to  France 
should  place  on  an  American  throiiQ  a  prince  of  the  bouse  ol 
Bourbon,  | 

The  task  of  preparing  the  outlines  of  a  constitatioii  as  the 
basis  for  the  deliberations  of  tlie  courention  was  ondertaken 
■>  by  Madison.  Ilia  experience  and  liis  etndiea  fitted  him  for 
the  office.  lie  had  been  a  member  of  the  convention  which 
formed  the  first  constitution  for  Virginia ;  of  its  first  legislti- 
ture  as  a  state ;  of  it£  executive  council  when  Patrick  Heory 
and  Jefi'erson  were  governors ;  for  three  years  a  delegate  in 
congress ;  then  a  member  of  the  Virginia  legialamre ;  a  com- 
missioner at  Annapolis ;  and,  bo  soon  as  the  rule  of  rotation 
permitted,  once  more  a  member  of  congress.  From  the  dec- 
laration of  independeQce  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  stndy 
of  republican  and  of  federal  government.  On  the  failure  at 
Annapolis,  Jefferson  cheered  him  on  to  a  broader  reformation: 
to  make  the  states  one  nation  as  to  foreign  concerns,  and  keep 
them  distinct  in  domestic  ones ;  to  organize  "  the  federal  head 
into  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary ; "  to  control  the  in- 
terference of  states  in  general  afEaira  by  an  appeal  to  a  federal 
court.  With  Edmund  Randolph,  Madison  insisted  that  from 
him,  as  governor  of  Virginia,  the  convention  would  expect 
some  leading  proposition,  and  dwelt  on  the  necessity  of  his 
bending  hia  thoughts  seriously  to  the  great  work  of  prepara- 
tion ;  but  Handolph  dechned,  pleading  his  want  of  the  neoee- 
sary  leisure.  Madison  proceeded  without  dismay.  He  held 
as  a  fixed  principle  that  the  new  system  should  be  ratified  by 
the  people  of  the  several  states,  so  that  it  might  be  clearly 
paramount  to  their  individual  legislative  authority.  He  would 
make  no  material  sacrifices  to  local  or  transient  prejudices.  To 
•Sparks,  ii„Bll. 
f  MadisoD,  i.,  230.  {  Temple,  luCnt ;  Adams,  riii.,  120, 
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Idm  the  independence  of  each  separate  state  was  ntterl j  irre- 
concilable with  the  idea  of  an  aggregate  sovereignly,  while  a 
consolidation  of  the  states  into  one  simple  repnblic  was  neither 
expedient  nor  attainable.*  In  the  endeavor  to  reconcile  the 
dae  sapremacy  of  the  nation  with  the  preservation  of  the  local 
anthorities  in  their  sabordinate  nsefolness,  he  did  not  escape 
TnJBtakflfl ;  bnt  he  saw  dearly  that  a  widely  extended  territory 
was  the  tme  domain  for  a  republic,  and  in  advance  of  the  fed- 
eral convention  he  sketched  for  his  own  nse  f  and  that  of  his 
friends, :(  and  ultimately  of  the  convention,  a  thoroughly  com- 
prehensive constitutiondi  government  for  the  union. 

Washington  at  Mount  Yemon  was  equally  studious.  He 
made  himself  familiar  with  the  reasonings  of  Montesquieu ; 
and  he  obtamed  the  opinions,  not  of  Madison  only,  but  of 
Sjiox  and  of  Jay.  From  their  letters  and  his  own  experience 
he  drew  three  separate  outlines  of  a  new  constitution,  differing 
in  manifold  ways,  and  yet  each  of  the  three  designed  to  restore 
and  consolidate  the  union.^ 

*  Madison,  L,  287.  f  Notes  on  the  confedencj,  Madison,  L,  820-828. 

X  Madison  to  Jefferson,  19  March  1787,  Madison,  i.,  284 ;  to  Randolph,  Gilpin, 
681 ;  Elliot,  107 ;  to  Washington,  Sparks,  ix.,  516. 
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CHAPTER  L 

THE  OONSTrrunON  IN  OUTLINE. 

14  May  to  18  June  1787. 

Do  nations  float  darkling  down  the  stream  of  the  ages  with- 
out hope  or  consolation,  swaying  with  eveiy  wind  and  igno- 
rant  whither  they  are  drifting!  or,  is  there  a  Bnperior  power    i 
of  intelligence  and  love,  which  is  moved  by  jnstice  and  shapes 
their  course  ? 

From  the  ocean  to  the  American  outposts  nearest  the  Mis- 
sissippi, one  desire  prevailed  for  a  closer  connection,  one  belief 
that  the  only  opportunity  for  its  creation  was  come.  Men  who, 
from  their  greater  attachment  to  the  states,  feared  its  hazards, 
neither  coveted  nor  accepted  an  election  to  the  convention,  and 
in  uneasy  watchfulness  awaited  the  course  of  events.  Willie 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  declining  to  serve,  was  replaced  by 
Hugh  Williamson,  who  had  voted  with  Jefferson  for  excluding 
slavery  from  the  territories.  Patrick  Henry,  Thomas  Nelson, 
and  Richard  Henry  Lee  refusing  to  be  delegates,  Edmund 
Randolph,  then  governor  of  Virginia  and  himself  a  delegate 
to  the  convention,  named  to  one  vacancy  James  McClurg,  a 
professor  in  the  college  of  William  and  Mary  whom  Madison 
had  urged  upon  congress  for  the  oflSce  of  secretary  of  foreign  ' 
affairs.  No  state  except  New  York  sent  a  delegation  insensible 
to  the  necessity  of  a  vigorous  union.  Discordant  passions  were 
repressed  by  the  solenmity  of  the  moment ;  and,  as  the  states- 
men who  were  to  create  a  new  constitution,  veterans  in  the 
war  and  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  journeyed  for  the  most  'peat 
on  horseback  to  their  place  of  meeting,  the  high-wrought  hopes 
of  the  nation  went  along  with  them.    Nor  did  they  deserve 
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tlie  intereet  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  alone;  they 
felt  tlie  eunobling  love  for  their  fellow-men,  and  knew  them- 
selveB  to  be  forerunners  of  reform  for  the  civilized  world, 

George  Washington  was  met  at  Cheeter  by  poblic  honon. 
From  the  Schuylkill  the  city  light  horse  escorted  him  into 
Philadelphia,  the  bells  chiming  all  the  while.  His  first  act 
was  to  wait  upon  Frankhn,  the  president  of  Pennfijlvania. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  May,  at  the  hoar  appointed  for  open- 
ing the  federal  convention,  Virginia  and  Pennsylvanis,  the 
only  states  which  were  snfBc-iently  represented,  repaired  to  the 
state-house,  and,  with  others  as  they  gathered  in,  continued  to 
do  so,  adjourning  from  day  to  day.  Of  deputies,  the  creden- 
tials of  Connecticut  and  Maryland  required  but  one  to  repre- 
sent the  state ;  of  New  York,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia, 
two ;  of  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Virginia,  and 
North  Carolina,  tliree  ;  of  Pcniisylvama,  four.  The  delay  was 
turned  to  tlie  best  account  by  James  Mjuiison  of  VirginhL 
From  the  pom[iletion  of  the  Viryiiii;i  (leleg;ition  by  the  arriva] 
of  George  Mason,  who  came  with  unselfish  zeal  to  do  his  part 
in  fulfilling  "  the  expectations  and  hopes  of  all  the  nnion," 
they  not  only  attended  the  general  session,  but  "conferred 
together  by  themselves  two  or  three  hours  every  day  in  cider 
to  form  a  proper  correspondence  of  sentiments,"  *  As  their 
state  had  initiated  the  convention,  they  held  it  their  duty  at 
its  opening  to  propose  a  finished  plan  for  consideration. 

The  choice  lay  between  an  amended  confederacy  and  "  the 
new  constitution  "  f  for  which  AVashington  four  years  before 
had  pleaded  with  the  people  of  every  state.  "  My  wish  is," 
ao  he  had  written  to  Madison,  "  that  the  convention  may  adopt 
no  temporizing  expedients,  but  probe  the  defects  of  tlie  con- 
stitution to  the  bottom  and  provide  a  radical  cure,  ■whether 
agreed  to  or  not.  A  conduct  of  this  kind  will  stamp  wisdom 
and  dignity  on  their  proceedings,  and  hold  up  a  light  which 
sooner  or  later  will  have  its  influence."  J 

"We  know  from  Handolph  himself  that  before  departing 
for  the  convention  he  was  disposed  to  do  no  more  than  amend 

•  r.eorgc  Mnaon  to  his  son,  Pliiladclphiri,  20  M»j  1787. 

f  Wn^hitiglon  10  LnfajFttc,  5  April  1783.    Spsrks,  viil.,  4ia. 

J  SpnrliB,  ii.,  200,  3t  Slurcb  1787. 
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e  confederation ;  and  his  decision  was  likely  to  have  great 
aight  in  the  conncils  of  his  own  commonwealth.  When  his 
jalist  father,  attorney-general  of  Virginia,  took  refuge  with 
e  English,  the  son  cleaved  to  his  native  land.  At  his  own 
quest  and  the  solicitation  of  Bichard  Henry  Lee,  Washington 
ceived  him  as  an  aid  during  the  siege  of  Boston.  In  1776 
i  took  a  part  in  the  convention  for  forming  the  constitution 
Virginia;  and  the  convention  rewarded  his  patriotism  by 
ecting  him  at  twenty-three  years  of  age  attorney-general  of 
iiginia  in  the  place  of  his  father.  In  1779  he  preceded 
jadison  by  a  year  as  a  delegate  to  congress.  In  the  effort 
T  the  reform  of  the  confederation,  he,  with  Ellsworth  of 
cmnecticut  and  Vamum  of  Bhode  Island  for  his  associates, 
as  the  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to  report  on  the 
ifects  of  the  confederacy  and  the  new  powers  necessary  for 
3  eflBciency.  In  1786  he  was  elected  governor  of  Virginia ; 
id  now  in  his  thirty-fourth  year  he  was  sent  to  the  conven- 
3n,  bringing  with  him  a  reputation  for  ability  equal  to  his 
gh  position,  and  in  the  race  for  public  honors  taking  the 
ad  of  James  Monroe.  But  with  all  his  merit  there  was  a 
rain  of  weakness  in  his  character,  so  that  he  was  like  a  soft 
etal  which  needs  to  be  held  in  place  by  coils  of  a  harder 
uin  than  its  own.  That  support  he  found  in  Madison,  who 
id  urged  him  to  act  a  foremost  part  in  the  convention,  and 
id  laid  before  him  the  principles  on  which  the  new  govem- 
ent  should  be  organized ;  and  in  Washington,  who  was  un- 
casing in  his  monitions  and  encouragement.  Bandolph,  on 
J9  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  at  once  yielded  to  their  influence, 
id  with  them  became  persuaded  that  the  confederacy  was 
»titute  of  every  energy  which  a  constitution  of  the  United 
bates  ought  to  possess.* 

The  result  was  harmony  among  the  Virginia  delegates. 
.  plan  for  a  national  government,  which  imbodied  the 
Loughts  of  Madison,  altered  and  amended  by  their  joint  con- 
iltations,  was  agreed  to  by  them  alL  To  Bandolph,  as  the 
Hcial  representative  of  the  state,  was  unanimously  assigned 
le  office  of  bringing  forward  the  outline  which  was  to  be 
lown  as  the  plan  of  Virginia.    This  forethought  provided  in 

*  Randolph  to  Speaker,  10  October  1787. 
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season  a  cliart  for  the  voyage,  bo  that  the  ehip,  BHlfnlly  bai- 
hsted  and  trimmed  from  the  begmoing,  coald  be  steered 
through  jwrilous  channels  to  the  wiahed-for  haven. 

A  government  founded  directly  on  the  people  Beamed  to 
justify  and  require  a  distribution  of  sii£rage  in  the  nationtl 
Ifgielature  according  to  some  equitable  ratio.  Gonvernear 
Morris  and  other  membere  from  Pennsylvania  in  coavereation 
urged  the  lai^  states  to  unite  from  the  first  in  refusing  to  the 
smaller  states  in  the  federal  convention  the  equal  vote  which 
they  enjoyed  in  the  congress  of  the  confederacy ;  but  the  Vir. 
ginians,  while  ae  the  largest  etate  in  extent  and  in  nombeTB 
they  claimed  a  proportioned  legislative  suffrage  as  an  eseential 
right  which  must  be  asserted  and  allowed,  stifled  the  project, 
being  of  the  opinion  tliat  the  small  states  would  be  more  will- 
ing to  renounce  this  unequal  privilege  in  return  for  an  efficient 
government,  than  to  disarm  themselves  before  the  battle  witil-  | 
out  an  equivalent.* 

On  the  seventeenth,  South  Carolina  appeared  on  the  floor; 
on  the  eighteenth,  Xew  York;  on  the  twenty-first,  Delaware; 
on  the  twenty -second,  North  Carolina.  Of  the  delerrates,  some 
werefor  half-way  ineaj^ures  from  fear  of  dippleasing  the  people; 
others  were  anxious  and  doubting.  Just  before  there  were 
enough  to  fonn  a  quorum,  Washington,  standing  eelf-coUected 
in  the  midst  of  them,  his  countenance  more  tlian  usually  solemn, 
his  eye  seeming  to  loot  into  futurity,  said :  "  It  is  too  probable 
that  no  plan  we  propose  will  be  adopted.  Perhapa  another 
dreadful  conflict  is  to  be  sustained.  If,  to  please  the  people, 
we  offer  what  we  ourselves  disapprove,  how  can  we  after^rd 
defend  our  work  ?  Let  us  raise  a  standard  to  which  the  wifla 
and  the  honest  can  repair;  the  event  is  in  the  band  of  God."t 

On  the  twenty-fifth.  New  Jersey,  completing  the  seven  states 
needed  to  form  a  house,  was  represented  by  William  Chan^ 
Houston,  who  had  been  detained  by  illness,  and  was  too  weak 
to  remain  long.  There  were  from  the  South  four  states,  from 
the  North,  three ;   from  the  South,  nineteen  members,  from 

•  Midison  Papors,  edited  bj  GJlptu,  726.    Stereotyped  reprint  of  BlKol,  lit 
t  Oiation  by  Gouvprncur  Morrifl  upon  the  death  of  Washington,  31  Deocmbet 

1109.  pp.  20,  21.     Morria  was,  in  Ma;  1787,  prescut  in  FliiladelpbU,  and  r«UtM 

nbal  ha  nitncMed. 
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the  North,  ten.  At  the  desire  of  Benjamin  Franklin  of  Penn- 
Bylvania,  Washington  was  nnanimonslj  elected  president  of  the 
convention.  During  the  organization  it  was  noticed  that  the 
delegates  from  Delaware  were  prohibited  from  changing  the 
article  in  the  confederation  establishing  the  equality  of  votes 
among  the  states.* 

On  the  twenty-eighth,  the  representation  was  increased  to 
nine  states  by  the  arrival  of  Massachusetts  and  Maryland.  A 
letter  was  read  from  men  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  among 
them  John  Brown,  Jabez  Bowen,  Welcome  Arnold,  and  Wil- 
liam Barton,  explaining  why  their  state  would  send  no  dele- 
gates to  the  convention,  and  hopefully  pledging  their  best  ex- 
ertions to  effect  the  ratification  of  its  proce8dings.f  The  letter 
was  forwarded  and  supported  by  Yamum,  a  member  from 
Bhode  Island  in  congress. 

The  delegates  from  Maryland,  chosen  at  a  time  when  the 
best  men  of  the  state  were  absorbed  in  a  domestic  struggle 
against  new  issues  of  paper  money,  and  its  senate  by  its  stub- 
bom  resistance  was  estranged  from  the  house,  did  not  ade- 
quately represent  its  public  spirit ;  yet  the  majority  of  them  to 
the  last  promoted  the  national  imion.  Of  the  fifty-five  in  the 
convention,  nine  were  graduates  of  Princeton,  four  of  Yale, 
three  of  Harvard,  two  of  Columbia,  one  of  Pennsylvania ;  five, 
six,  or  seven  had  been  connected  with  William  and  Mary's ; 
Scotland  sent  one  of  her  sons,  a  jurist,  who  had  been  taught  at 
three  of  her  universities,  and  Glasgow  had  assisted  to  train 
another ;  one  had  been  a  student  in  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
and  he  and  three  others  had  been  students  of  law  in  the  Tem- 
ple. To  many  in  the  assembly  the  work  of  the  great  French 
magistrate  on  the  "  Spirit  of  Laws,"  of  which  Washington 
with  his  own  hand  had  copied  an  abstract  by  Madison,  was  the 
favorite  manual ;  some  of  them  had  made  an  analysis  of  all 
federal  governments  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  and  a  few 
were  well  versed  in  the  best  English,  Swiss,  and  Dutch  writers 
on  government.  They  had  immediately  before  them  the  ex- 
ample of  Great  Britain ;  and  they  had  a  still  better  school  of 
political  wisdom  in  the  republican  constitutions  of  their  several 

•  Gilpin,  728 ;  Elliot,  124. 

f  Gilpin,  727 ;  Elliot,  126,  and  Appendix  No.  1. 
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Btates,  wliich  many  of  them  had  assisted  to  frame.  Altogether 
they  formed  "  tlie  goodliest  fellowship  of  "  lawgivers  "  whereof 
thia  world  holdd  record."  In  their  standing  rules  thej  nnani- 
moosly  forbade  any  registry  to  be  made  of  the  votes  of  indi- 
vidnala,  so  that  they  might,  without  reproach  or  obserratioQ, 
mutually  receive  and  impart  instruction;  and  they  sat  with 
closed  doors,  lest  the  publication  of  their  debates  should  rome 
the  country  to  obstinate  conflicto  before  they  themselves  should 
have  reached  tlieir  conclusions. 

On  the  twenly-ninth,  Edmund  Randolph,  the  governor  of 
Virginia,  opened  the  bosineeB  of  the  convention  in  this  wise: 
"  To  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  the  propbeciea  of  the  downfall 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  onr  duty  to  inquire  into  the  defects 
of  the  confederation  and  tlie  reqniaite  properties  of  the  govern- 
ment now  to  be  framed ;  the  danger  of  the  situation  and  its 
remedy. 

"  The  confederation  was  made  in  the  infancy  of  the  science 
of  constitutions,  when  thti  iueilicieiicy  of  reijnisitioiis  was  un- 
known ;  when  no  commercial  discord  had  arisen  among  states ; 
when  no  rebellion  like  that  in  Massachosetts  had  broken  out; 
when  foreign  debts  were  not  urgent ;  when  the  havoc  of  papv 
money  had  not  been  foreseen ;  when  treaties  had  not  been  vio- 
lated ;  and  when  nothing  better  could  have  been  conceded  by 
states  jealous  of  their  sovereignty.  But  it  ofEered  no  secnrity 
against  foreign  invasion,  for  congress  could  neither  prevent  ma 
conduct  a  war,  nor  punish  infractions  of  treaties  or  of  the  lav 
of  nations,  nor  control  particular  states  from  provoking  ww. 
The  federal  government  has  no  constitutional  power  to  check 
a  quarrel  between  separate  states ;  nor  to  suppress  a  rebelliim 
in  any  one  of  them ;  nor  to  establish  a  productive  impost ;  nor 
to  counteract  the  commercial  regulations  of  other  nations ;  nor 
to  defend  itself  against  encroachments  of  the  states.  From  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  ratified  in  many  of  the  states,  it 
cannot  be  claimed  to  be  paramount  to  the  state  constitDtions ; 
so  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  anarchy  from  the  inherent  laxi^ 
of  the  government.  As  the  remedy,  the  government  to  be  es- 
tablished must  have  for  its  basis  the  republican  principle.*' 

He  then  proposed  fifteen  resolutions,  which  he  explained 
one  by  one. 
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^^  The  artideB  of  (k>nf  ederation  ought  to  be  bo  corrected  and 
enlarged  as  to  accomplish  the  objects  proposed  bj  their  insti- 
tation;  namely,  ^common  defence,  security  of  liberty,  and 
general  welfare.' 

^^  The  rights  of  snfErage  in  the  national  legislatm^  ought  to 
be  proportioned  to  the  quotas  of  contribution,  or  to  the  num- 
ber of  free  inhabitants. 

^^The  national  legislature  ought  to  consist  of  two  branches, 
of  which  the  members  of  the  first  or  democratic  house  ought 
to  be  elected  by  the  people  of  the  several  states ;  of  the  sec- 
ond, by  those  of  the  first,  out  of  persons  nominated  by  the  indi- 
vidual legislatures. 

^^  The  national  legislature,  of  which  each  branch  ought  to 
possess  the  right  of  originating  acts,  ought  to  enjoy  the  legis- 
lative rights  vested  in  congress  by  the  confederation,  and 
moreover  to  legislate  in  all  cases  to  which  the  separate  states  are 
incompetent,  or  in  which  the  harmony  of  the  United  States 
might  be  interrupted  by  the  exercise  of  individual  legislation ; 
/  to  negative  all  laws  passed  by  the  several  states  contravening 
the  articles  of  union ;  and  to  call  forth  the  force  of  the  union 
against  any  member  of  the  xmion  failing  to  fulfil  its  duty  under 
the  articles  thereof. 

^^  A  national  executive,  chosen  by  the  national  legislature 
and  ineligible  a  second  time,  ought  to  enjoy  the  executive 
rights  vested  in  congress  by  the  confederation,  and  a  general 
authority  to  execute  the  national  laws. 

"  The  executive  and  a  convenient  number  of  the  national 
judiciary  ought  to  compose  a  council  of  revision,  with  author- 
ity to  examine  every  act  of  the  national  legislature  before  it 
shall  operate. 

"  A  national  judiciary  ought  to  be  established ;  to  consist 
of  supreme  and  inferior  tribunals ;  to  be  chosen  by  the  national 
legislature ;  to  hold  their  oflSces  during  good  behavior,  with 
jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  all  piracies  and  felonies  on 
the  high  seas ;  captures  from  an  enemy ;  cases  in  which  foreign- 
ers and  citizens,  a  citizen  of  one  state  and  a  citizen  of  another 
state,  may  be  interested ;  cases  which  respect  the  collection  of 
the  national  revenue ;  impeachments  of  national  officers ;  and 
qnestions  which  may  involve  the  national  peace  and  harmony. 
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"  Proviflion  ought  to  he  made  for  the  admieEion  of  ebttee 
lawfully  arising  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 

"  A  repubticas  government  and  the  territory  of  each  state 
ought  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  United  Statee  to  each  state. 

"  Provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the  completion  of  all  the 
engagements  of  eongrese,  and  for  its  continuance  antU  after  the 
articles  of  union  shall  have  been  adopted. 

"  Provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the  amendment  of  the 
articles  of  union ;  to  which  the  assent  of  tlie  national  legislature 
onglit  not  to  be  required. 

"  The  legislative,  executive,  and  judieiaiy  powers,  within 
the  several  states,  ought  to  be  boimd  by  oath  to  support  the 
articles  of  union, 

"  The  amendments  wluch  shall  be  offered  to  the  confedera- 
tion by  the  convention  ought,  after  the  approbation  of  congr^ 
to  be  submitted  to  assemblies  of  representatives,  recommended 
by  the  several  legislatures  to  be  expressly  chosen  by  the  people 
U)  consider  and  decide  thereon." 

Randolph  concluded  vrith  an  exhortation  to  the  convention 
not  to  suffer  the  present  opportunity  of  establishing  general 
harmony,  happiness,  and  liberty  in  the  United  States  to  pan 
away  unimproved.* 

The  new  articles  of  union  would  form  a  representative  re- 
public. The  nobleness  of  the  Virginia  delegation  appeared  in 
the  offer  of  an  option  to  found  representation  on  "  free  inhab- 
itants" alone.  The  proposed  government  would  be  truly  ni> 
tional.  Not  the  executive,  not  the  judges,  not  one  officer  em- 
ployed by  the  national  government,  not  members  of  the  fiist 
branch  of  the  legislature,  would  owe  their  election  to  the  statee ; 
even  in  the  choice  of  the  second  branch  of  the  national  l^isla- 
ture,  the  states  were  only  to  nominate  candidates. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  as  Randolph  declared  the  propop 
tioned  rule  of  suffrage  to  be  "  the  basis  upon  which  the  luger 
states  could  assent  to  any  reform,"  saying,  "  We  ought  to  be 
one  nation,"  William  Paterson  of  New  Jersey  made  note  that 
"  sovereignty  is  an  integral  thing,"  meaning  that  in  the  new 
onion  the  states  must  be  equal  unless  they  all  were  to  be 
merged  into  one.t    The  house  referred  the  propositions  oi 

'  Gilpin,  13\-1SS ;  Elliot,  128-128,  f  Fatcnon  IIES. 
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Yirginia  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  unioiL* 
Charles  Pincknej  of  South  Carolina,  a  yoimg  man  of  twenty- 
nine,  then  presented  a  plan  for  a  constitution,  ^^  groonded  on 
the  same  principles  f  as  the  resolutions  "  of  Virginia.  It  re- 
ceived the  same  reference,  but  no  part  of  it  was  used,  and  no 
copy  of  it  has  been  preserved. 

On  the  morning  of  the  thirtieth,  Nathaniel  Gorham  of 
Massachusetts  having  been  elected  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  the  whole,  Bandolph  ofiered  a  resolution,  j:  which  Gouver- 
neur  Morris  had  formulated,  ^^that  a  national  government 
ought  to  be  established,  consisting  of  a  supreme  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  judiciary."  The  force  of  the  word  "  supreme " 
was  explained  to  be,  that,  should  the  powers  to  be  granted  to 
the  new  government  clash  with  the  powers  of  the  states,  the 
states  were  to  yield.** 

Fierce  Butler  of  South  Carolina  advanced  the  business  of 
the  day  by  saying  in  the  spirit  of  Montesquieu :  ^^  Heretofore  I 
have  opposed  the  grant  of  new  powers  to  congress  because  they 
would  all  be  vested  in  one  body ;  the  distribution  of  the  powers 
among  different  bodies  will  induce  me  to  go  great  lengths  in 
its  support."  I 

"  In  all  communities,"  said  Gouvemeur  Morris,  "  there 
must  be  one  supreme  power  and  one  only.  A  confederacy  is 
a  mere  compact,  resting  on  the  good  faith  of  the  parties ;  a 
national,  supreme  government  must  have  a  complete  and  com- 
pulsive operation."  Mason  argued " very  cogently "  :  "In  the 
nature  of  things  punishment  cannot  be  executed  on  the  states 
collectively ;  therefore  such  a  government  is  necessary  as  can 
operate  directly  on  indiYiduals."  ^ 

Eoger  Sherman,  who  arrived  that  morning  and  enabled  Con- 
necticut to  vote,  was  not  yet  ready  to  do  more  than  vest  in  the 
general  government  a  power  to  raise  its  own  revenue ;  ^  and 
against  the  negative  of  his  state  alone,  Kew  York  being  divided, 
the  motion  was  carried  by  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  two  Carolinas,  on  this  day  aided  by  Delawara 

♦  Gilpin,  735;  Elliot,  128.  f  Yates  in  Elliot,  L,  891. 
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Alexander  Ilamilton  of  New  York  next  moved  thEt  "  the 
riglita  of  suffrage  in  the  national  legislature  onght  to  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  nomber  of  free  inhabitants ;  ^'  and  Richaid 
Dobbe  Spaight  of  North  Carolina  seconded  him.  Bat,  to 
escape  irritating  debates,  tha  resolution  was  postponed,  and 
Madison,  supportod  by  Gouyemeur  Morris,  moved,  in  more 
general  terms,  "  that  the  equality  of  euSrage  established  hj 
the  articles  of  confederation  ought  not  to  prevail  in  the  na- 
tional legislature ;  and  that  an  equitable  ratio  of  representation 
onght  to  be  substituted."  * 

Futhful  to  his  instructions,  George  Read  of  Delaware 
asked  that  the  consideration  of  the  clause  might  be  postponed; 
ae  on  any  change  of  the  rule  of  suffrage  it  might  become  the 
duty  of  the  deputies  from  his  state  to  withdraw  from  tha  con- 
vention. "  Equality  of  snSrage,"  said  Madison,  "  may  be  rea- 
sonable in  a  federal  union  of  sovereign  states ;  it  can  find  no 
place  in  a  national  government."  But,  from  the  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation, the  request  for  delay  wos  gi-anted.| 

The  next  day  Georgia  gained  the  right  to  vote  by  the  ar^ 
rival  of  William  Pierce,  a  Virginian  by  birth,  in  the  war  an  aid 
to  Greene,  and  now  a  member  of  congress.  The  Virginia  re- 
solve, that  the  national  legislature  should  be  composed  of  two 
branches,  passed  without  debate,  and,  but  for  Pennsylvania, 
unanimously ;  Ilamilton  and  Robert  Yates  of  New  York  vot- 
ing together."  J  Three  weeks  later,  Pennsylvania,  wliich  had 
hesitated  only  out  of  forbearance  toward  its  own  constitntion, 
gave  in  its  adhesion.  The  decision,  which  was  in  harmony  with 
the  undisputed  and  unchanging  conviction  of  the  whole  people 
of  the  United  States,  was  adopted,  iiartly  to  check  haste  in 
legislation  by  reciprocal  watchfulness,  and  partly  to  prevent 
the  fatal  conflict  which  might  one  day  take  place  between  a 
single  legislative  body  and  a  single  executive. 

On  the  method  of  electing  the  two  branches,  the  npholden 
of  the  sovereignty  of  each  state  contended  that  the  national 
government  ought  to  seek  its  agents  through  the  govemments 
of  the  respective  states ;  others  preferred  that  the  members  of 
the  first  branch  should  be  chosen  directly  by  the  people. 

"  Gilpin,  7fiO,  761  ;  Elliot,  1S4. 
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^  The  people,"  said  Sherman,  '^  ahotild  have  as  little  to  do 
as  may  be  about  the  goyemment ;  they  want  information  and 
are  congtantly  liable  to  be  misled ;  the  election  onght  to  be  by 
the  state  legislatures."  ^^  The  people  do  not  want  virtue ;  but 
they  are  the  dupes  of  pretended  patriots/'  added  Elbridge 
Qeriy  of  Massachusetts.  To  this  arraignment  of  the  people 
by  men  of  New  England,  Mason  of  Virginia  replied :  "  The 
larger  branch  is  to  be  the  grand  depository  of  the  democratic 
principle  of  the  government.  We  ought  to  attend  to  the 
rights  of  every  class  of  the  people.  I  have  often  wondered  at 
the  indifference  of  the  superior  classes  of  society  to  this  dictate 
of  humanity  and  policy."  "Without  the  confidence  of  the 
people,"  said  James  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania,  "  no  government, 
least  of  all  a  republican  government,  can  long  subsist;  nor 
ought  the  weight  of  the  state  legislatures  to  be  increased  by 
TTn^lHng  them  the  electors  of  the  national  legislature."  Madi- 
son, though  for  the  senate,  the  executive,  and  the  judiciary 
he  approved  of  refining  popular  appointments  by  successive 
"  filtrations,"  held  the  popular  election  of  one  branch  of  the 
national  legislature  indispensable  to  every  plan  of  free  gov- 
ernment.   This  opinion  prevailed.* 

It  was  agreed,  unanimously  and  without  debate,  that  the 
national  legislature  should  possess  the  legislative  powers  of  the 
confederacy ;  but,  to  the  extension  of  them  to  all  cases  to  which 
the  state  legislatures  were  individually  incompetent,  Charles 
Pinckney,  John  Rutledge,  and  Butler,  all  the  three  of  South 
Carolina,  objected  that  the  vagueness  of  the  language  might 
imperil  the  powers  of  the  states.  But  Kandolph  disclaimed 
the  intention  of  giving  indefinite  powers  to  the  national  legis- 
lature, and  declared  himself  unalterably  opposed  to  such  an 
inroad  on  the  state  jurisdictions.  Madison  was  strongly  biased 
in  favor  of  enumerating  and  defining  the  powers  to  be  granted, 
although  he  could  not  suppress  doubts  of  its  practicability. 
"  But,"  said  he,  "  a  form  of  government  that  will  provide  for 
the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  community  being  the  end  of 
our  deliberations,  all  the  necessary  means  for  attaining  it  must^ 
however  reluctantly,  be  submitted  to."f    The  clause  was 

♦  Gilpin,  758,  764,  755,  756 ;  Elliot,  135,  186,  187. 
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adopted  by  nine  states,  including  New  York  and  New  Jetaey. 
Oliver  Ellsworth  of  Connecticut,  voting  agdnst  Sherman,  di* 
Tided  that  Etate. 

The  elaiiacs  in  the  Virginia  plan,  giving  to  the  national  l^is- 
latnre  tho  powers  necesaary  to  preserve  harmony  among  tbe 
states,  to  negative  all  etate  laws  contravening,  in  the  opifiion 
of  the  national  legislature,  the  articlea  of  union,  or,  as  Besjfr 
min  Franklin  of  Pennsylvania  added,  "  contravening  tresticB 
sabfiisting  nnder  the  authority  of  the  union,"  were  agreed  to 
without  debate  or  dissent. 

Madison  straggled  to  confer  on  the  national  legislature  tbe 
right  to  negative  at  its  discretion  any  state  law  whatever,  being 
of  the  opinion  that  a  negative  of  which  the  rightfnlnese  was 
nnquestioned  would  etrip  a  local  law  of  every  pretence  to  the 
character  of  legality,  and  thns  suppress  resistance  at  its  iiice^ 
tion.  On  another  day,  explaining  his  motives,  he  said:  "A 
negative  on  state  laws  is  the  mildest  expedient  that  can  be  dfr 
vised  for  enforcing  a  national  decree.  Should  no  such  precau- 
tion be  engrafted,  the  only  remeily  would  be  coercion.  The 
negative  would  render  the  use  of  force  unnecessary.  In  a 
word,  this  prerogative  of  the  general  government  is  the  great 
pervading  principle  that  must  control  the  centrifugal  tendency 
of  the  states,  which,  without  it,  will  continually  fly  out  of  their 
proper  orbits,  and  destroy  the  order  and  harmony  of  the  po- 
litical system."  *  But  the  convention  refused  to  adopt  bis 
counsel. 

Lastly :  the  Virginia  plan  authorized  the  exertion  of  the 
force  of  the  whole  against  a  delinquent  state.  Madison,  ac- 
cepting tho  argument  of  Mason,  expressed  a  doubt  of  the  prac- 
ticability, the  justice,  and  the  equity  of  applying  force  to  i 
collective  people.  "To  use  force  against  a  state,"  he  said,  "is 
more  like  a  declaration  of  war  than  an  infliction  of  pnoishment, 
and  would  be  considered  by  the  party  attacked  a  dissolation 
of  all  previous  contracts.  I  therefore  hope  that  a  national  sjs- 
tera,  with  full  power  to  deal  directly  with  individoala,  will  bo 
framed,  and  the  resource  be  thus  rendered  onnecesBary."  The 
clause  was  postponed. f 

In  this  wise  and  in  one  day  the  powers  of  the  I^ii^ture 
"  June  8,  Gilpin,  822,  823 ;  Elliot,  171.  f  Gilpin,  161 ;  Elliot,  140. 
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whicli  was  to  be  the  centre  of  the  goyemment  were  introduced, 
and,  except  the  last,  were  with  common  consent  established  in 
their  outlines.  On  points  essential  to  imion,  Yates  and  Ham- 
ilton, New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  Toted  together.  On  the 
first  day  of  June  the  convention  took  into  consideration  the 
national  execntive.  The  same  spirit  of  conciliation  prevailed, 
but  with  a  chaos  of  ideas  and  a  shyness  in  the  members  to  de- 
clare their  minds. 

Should  the  national  executive  be  one  or  many  ? — a  question 
which,  from  a  difference  among  themselves,  the  plan  of  the 
Yii^inia  delegates  had  left  undecided.  Should  it  be  chosen 
directly  by  the  people  ?  or  by  electors }  or  by  the  state  legisla- 
tares  ?  or  by  the  executives  of  the  states }  or  by  one  branch  of 
the  national  legislature  ?  or  by  both  branches }  And,  if  by 
both,  by  joint  or  concurrent  ballot  ?  or  by  lot  t  How  long 
should  be  its  term  of  service  i  And  how  far  should  its  re- 
eligibility  be  limited  ?  Should  it  have  the  sole  power  of  peace 
and  war  i  Should  it  have  an  absolute  or  a  qualified  veto  on 
acts  of  legislation,  or  none  at  all  ?  Should  its  powers  be  exer- 
cised \rith  or  without  a  council  ?  Should  it  be  liable  to  remov- 
al by  the  legislatures  of  the  states,  or  by  the  national  legisla- 
ture ?  or  by  the  joint  action  of  both  ?  or  by  impeachment  alone  t 

Here  the  convention  marched  and  countermarched  for  want 
of  guides.  Progress  began  to  be  made  on  the  ascertainment 
that  the  members  inclined  to  withhold  from  the  executive  the 
power  over  war  and  peace.  This  being  understood,  Wilson 
and  Charles  Pinckney  proposed  that  the  national  executive 
should  consist  of  a  single  person.  A  long  silence  prevailed, 
broken  at  last  by  the  chairman  asking  if  he  should  put  the 
question.  Franklin  entreated  the  members  first  to  deliver 
their  sentiments  on  a  point  of  so  great  importance.  Butledge 
joined  in  the  request,  and  for  himself  supported  Pinckney  and 
Wilson.*  On  the  other  hand,  Sherman,  controlled  by  the  pre- 
cedents of  the  confederacy  which  appointed  and  displaced 
executive  officers  just  as  it  seemed  to  them  fit,  replied :  "  The 
legislature  are  the  best  judges  of  the  business  to  be  done  by 
the  executive,  and  should  be  at  liberty  from  time  to  time  to 
appoint  one  or  more,  as  experience  may  dictate."  f 

*  Gilpin,  762 ;  EUiot,  140.  f  ^^^^PH  '^^3 ;  ElUot,  140. 
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^I  do  not  mean  to  throw  oensore  on  that  eaoelkpt  frixiio^ 
the  British  gOTemment,"  said  Bandolph;  ^if  we  ware  in  a 
situation  to  copy  it,  I  do  not  know  that  I  ahould  be  oppoaed  to 
it  But  the  fixed  genins  of  the  people  of  AmAPj^  leqidiea  a 
different  form  of  goTemment.  The  leqoidtea  for  the  eaeoo- 
tive  department — ^vigor,  dispatch,  and  reapooaihility  ean  be 
found  in  three  men  as  well  as  in  one.  Unity  in  the  exeentife 
is  the  foetus  of  monarchy."  *  ^^  Unity  in  the  ezeoatife^''  i^ 
torted  Wilson,  ^  will  rather  be  the  beat  safeguard  against  Ijraa- 
ny.  From  the  extent  of  this  country,  nothing  but  a  great 
confederated  republic  will  do  for  it."  To  calm  the  exeitament^ 
Madison  led  the  convention,  before  choosing  between  rnuty  or 
plurality  in  the  executiye,  to  fix  the  extent  of  its  authority ;  and 
the  convention  agreed  to  clothe  it  ^  with  power  to  eany  into 
effect  the  national  laws  and  to  appoint  to  ofikes  in  caaee  not 
otherwise  provided  for."  f 

On  the  mode  of  appointing  the  executiTe,  Wilson  nid: 
<<  Chimerical  as  it  may  appear  in  theory,  I  am  for  an  deetion 
by  the  x>eople.  Experience  in  "New  York  and  Massachnsetts 
shows  that  an  election  of  the  first  magistrate  by  the  people  at 
large  is  both  a  convenient  and  a  successful  mode.  The  objects 
of  choice  in  such  cases  must  be  persons  whose  merits  have  gen- 
eral  notoriety."  "  I,"  replied  Sherman,  "  am  for  its  appoint- 
ment by  the  national  legislature,  and  for  making  it  absolutely 
dependent  on  that  body  whose  will  it  is  to  execute.  An  inde- 
pendence of  tlie  executive  on  the  supreme  legislature  is  the 
very  essence  of  tyranny."  Sherman  and  Wilson  were  for  a 
period  of  office  of  three  years  and  ^^  against  the  doctrine  of  rota- 
tion, as  throwing  out  of  office  the  men  best  qualified  to  execute 
its  duties."  Mason  asked  for  seven  years  at  least,  but  without 
re-eligibility.  "  What,"  inquired  Gunning  Bedford  of  Dela- 
ware, '^  will  be  the  situation  of  the  country  should  the  fiirst 
magistrate  elected  for  seven  years  be  discovered  immediately 
on  trial  to  be  incompetent  ? "  He  argued  for  a  triennial  elec- 
tion, with  an  ineligibility  after  three  successive  elections.  The 
convention,  by  a  vote  of  five  and  a  half  states  against  four  and 
a  half,  decided  for  the  period  of  seven  years ;  j:  and  by  at  least 

*  Gilpin,  768, 164k ;  Elliot,  141.  f  C^ilpin,  765 ;  Elliot,  141. 
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seven  states  against  Connecticnty  that  tlie  executive  should  not 
be  twice  eligible.* 

How  to  choose  the  executive  remained  the  perplexing  prob- 
lenL  Wilson,  borrowing  an  idea  from  the  constitution  of 
Maryland,  proposed  that  electors  chosen  in  districts  of  the  sev- 
eral states  should  meet  and  elect  the  executive  by  ballot,  but 
not  from  their  own  body.f  He  deprecated  the  intervention  of 
the  states  in  its  choice,  j:  Mason  favored  the  idea  of  choosing 
the  executive  by  the  people ;  Eutledge,  by  the  national  senate.^ 
Qerry  set  in  a  clear  light  that  the  election  by  the  national  legis- 
lature would  keep  up  a  constant  intrigue  between  that  legisla- 
ture and  the  candidates ;  nevertheless,  Wilson's  motion  was  at 
that  time  supported  only  by  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland ;  and 
from  sheer  uncertainty  what  else  to  do,  the  convention  left  the 
choice  of  the  executive  to  the  national  legislature.  | 

For  relief  from  a  bad  selection  of  the  executive,  John  Dick- 
inson of  Delaware,  who  did  not  like  the  plan  of  impeaching 
the  great  officers  of  state,  proposed  a  removal  on  the  request  of 
a  majority  of  the  legislatures  of  the  individual  states.*^  Sher- 
ntian  would  give  that  power  to  the  national  legislature.  "  The 
making  the  executive  the  mere  creature  of  the  legislature," 
replied  Mason,  "  is  a  violation  of  the  fundamental  principle  of 
good  government."  ^ 

"  The  occasion  is  so  important,"  said  Dickinson,  "  that  no 
man  ought  to  be  silent  or  reserved.  A  limited  monarchy  is 
one  of  the  best  governments  in  the  world.  Equal  blessings 
have  never  yet  been  derived  from  any  of  the  republican  forms. 
But,  though  a  form  the  most  perfect  perhaps  in  itself  be  unat- 
tainable, we  must  not  despair.  Of  remedies  for  the  diseases  of 
republics  which  have  flourished  for  a  moment  only  and  then 
vanished  forever,  one  is  the  double  branch  of  the  legislature, 
the  other  the  accidental  lucky  division  of  this  country  into 
distinct  states,  which  some  seem  desirous  to  abolish  altogether. 
This  division  ought  to  be  maintained,  and  considerable  powers 
to  be  left  with  the  states.    This  is  the  ground  of  my  consola- 
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tioQ  for  the  f  atoru  fate  of  mj  coatttry.  In  case  of  a  oonsolidi- 
tion  of  the  states  into  one  great  republic,  we  may  read  its  fate  ' 
in  tlie  history  of  Bmaller  ones.  The  point  of  rcpreeentation 
in  the  national  leg^ekture  of  states  of  different  sizes  most  end 
in  mutual  conceaeton.  I  hope  that  each  state  will  retAin  an 
equal  voice,  at  least  in  one  branch  of  the  national  legidature."  * 

The  motion  of  Dickinson  was  sustained  only  by  Delaware; 
and  the  executive  was  made  removable  on  "  impeachment  and 
conviction  of  malpractice  or  neglect  of  duty."  f  But  the  ad- 
Tiee  on  the  distribution  of  suffrage  in  the  national  legislatnn 
sant  deep  into  the  minds  of  his  hearers. 

Randolph  pleaded  anew  for  an  executive  body  of  tlnet 
members,  one  from  each  of  the  three  geographical  divisions  of  I 
the  coimtry.  "  That  would  lead  to  a  constant  struggle  for  local 
advantages,"  replied  Butler,  who  had  travelled  in  Holland; 
and  from  his  own  observation  he  sketched  the  distraction  of  ii 
the  Low  Countriee  from  a  plnrality  of  military  heads.  X  "Ei^  ' 
ecntive  questioui*,"  said  Wilson  on  the  fourth,  "have  many 
sides ;  and  of  three  members  no  two  might  agree."*  All  the 
thirteen  states  place  a  single  magistrate  at  the  head.  Unity  in 
the  executive  will  favor  tho  tranqnilUty  not  leee  than  the  vigor 
of  the  government."  [  Assenting  to  unity  in  the  ezecaliTe, 
Sherman  thought  a  council  necessary  to  make  that  nnity  to- 
ceptable  to  the  people.  "  A  council,"  replied  Wilson, "  ofteser 
covers  malpractices  than  prevents  them."  The  proposal  ioi  t 
single  executive  was  sustained  by  seven  states  against  Kew 
Tork,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  In  the  Virginia  dele^ticHi 
there  would  have  been  a  tie  but  for  Washington .■*■  The  de- 
cision was  reached  after  mature  deliberation,  and  waa  accepted 
as  final. 

Wilson  and  Hamilton  desired  to  tmst  the  executive  witii 
an  absolute  negative  on  acts  of  legislation ;  bnt  this  was  op- 
posed, though  from  widely  differing  motives,  by  Gl«rry,  Frank- 
lin, Sherman,  Madison,  Butler,  Betiford,  and  Mason,^  and  to* 
unanimously  negatived. 
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When  Wilson  urged  upon  the  convention  the  Virginia  plan 
of  vesting  a  limited  veto  on  legislation  in  a  council  of  revision 
oompoeed  of  the  executive  and  a  convenient  number  of  the  ju- 
diciaiy,  Geny  called  to  mind  that  judges  had  in  some  states, 
and  with  general  approbation,  set  aside  laws  as  being  against 
the  constitution ;  but  that  from  the  nature  of  their  office  they 
were  unfit  to  be  consulted  on  the  policy  of  public  measures ; 
and,  after  the  example  of  his  own  state,  he  proposed  rather  to 
confide  the  veto  power  to  the  executive  alone,  subject  to  be 
overruled  by  two  thirds  of  each  branch.  "  Judges,"  said  Bufus 
King  of  Massachusetts,  ^^  should  expound  the  law  as  it  may 
come  before  them,  free  from  the  bias  of  having  participated  in 
its  formation."  *  Geny's  motion  was  carried  by  eight  states 
against  Connecticut  and  Maryland.f 

In  a  convention  composed  chiefly  of  lawyers,  the  organiza- 
tion  of  the  judiciary  engaged  eager  attention ;  at  the  close  of  a 
long  sitting,  the  Virginia  resolution,  that  a  national  judiciary 
be  established,  passed  without  debate  and  unanimously,  with  a 
further  clause  that  the  national  judiciary  should  consist  of  one 
supreme  tribunal  and  of  one  or  more  inferior  tribunals.  $ 

A  night's  reflection  developed  a  jealousy  of  transferring 
business  from  the  courts  of  the  states  to  the  courts  of  the 
union ;  and  on  the  fifth  Eutledge  and  Sherman  insisted  that 
state  tribunals  ought,  in  all  cases,  to  decide  in  the  first  instance, 
yet  without  impairing  the  right  of  appeal.  Madison  replied :  * 
"  Unless  inferior  tribunals  are  dispersed  throughout  the  repub- 
lic, in  many  cases  with  final  jurisdiction,  appeals  will  be  most 
oppressively  multiplied.  A  government  without  a  proper  ex- 
ecutive and  judiciary  will  be  the  mere  trunk  of  a  body,  without 
arms  or  legs  to  act  or  move."  The  motion  to  dispense  with 
the  inferior  national  tribunals  prevailed ;  but  Dickinson,  Wil- 
son, and  Madison,  marking  the  distinction  between  establishing 
them  and  giving  a  discretion  to  establish  them,  obtained  a  great 
majority  for  empowering  the  national  legislature  to  provide  for 
their  institution.  ]      On  the  thirteenth  it  was  unanimously 
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agreed  "  that  the  power  of  tlie  national  judiciary  should  estend 
to  all  cases  of  national  revenue,  impeachment  of  national  offi> 
cers,  and  qaestiona  which  involve  the  national  peace  or  ha^ 
mony."  * 

The  Virginia  plan  intrusted  the  appointment  of  the  judges 
to  the  legislature ;  Wilson  proposed  to  transfer  it  to  the  execu- 
tive ;  Madison  to  the  senate ;  and  on  the  thirteenth  the  laet 
mode  was  accepted  witlioot  dissentf  All  agreed  that  thdr 
tenure  of  office  should  ho  good  behavior,  and  that  their  coio- 
pensation  should  he  safe  from  diminution  during  the  period  of 
their  service. 

On  the  sixth  of  June,  Charles  Pinckney,  supported  hy  Rot- 
ledge,  made  once  more  a  most  earnest  effort  in  favor  of  elect 
ing  the  iirst  branch  of  the  legislature  by  the  le^latures  of  the 
states,  and  not  by  the  people.  "  Vigorous  authority,"  insiEted 
Wilson,  "  should  flow  immediately  from  the  legitimate  sooico 
of  all  authority,  the  people.  Representation  onght  to  be  die 
exact  transcrijjt  of  the  wliolc  society ;  it  is  made  necessary  only 
because  it  is  impossible  for  the  people  to  act  collectively."  "  If 
it  is  in  view,"  said  Slicnnan ,  '■  to  abol  hh  the  sfcite  government, 
the  elections  ought  to  be  by  the  people.  If  they  are  to  be  con- 
tinued, the  elections  to  the  national  government  should  be  nude 
by  them.  I  am  for  giving  the  general  government  power  to 
legislate  and  execute  within  a  defined  province.  The  objects 
of  the  union  are  few :  defence  against  foreign  danger,  internal 
disputes,  and  a  resort  to  force;  treaties  vrith  foreign  nations; 
the  regulation  of  foreign  commerce  and  drawing  revenne  from 
it.  These,  and  perliaps  a  few  lesser  objects,  alone  rendered  a 
confederation  of  the  states  necessary.  All  other  mattera,  civil 
and  criminal,  will  be  much  better  in  the  hands  of  the  states."  ( 

"  Under  the  existing  confederacy,"  said  Mason,  "congreH 
represent  the  states,  and  not  the  people  of  the  states ;  their 
acts  operate  on  the  states,  not  on  individuals.  In  the  new  plan 
of  government  the  people  will  be  represented;  they  onght, 
therefore,  to  choose  tlie  representatives,*  Improper  elections 
in  many  cases  are  inseparable  from  repubhcan  govemmentB. 
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But  compare  these  with  the  advantage  of  this  form,  in  favor 
of  the  rights  of  the  people,  in  favor  of  human  natm^ ! " 

Approving  the  objects  of  imion  which  Sherman  had  enu- 
merated, ^^  I  combine  with  them,"  said  Madison,  ^^  the  necessity 
of  providing  more  efiectuaUy  for  the  security  of  private  rights 
and  the  steady  dispensation  of  justice."  *  And  he  explained 
at  great  length  that  the  safety  of  a  repubh'c  requires  for  its 
jurisdiction  a  large  extent  of  territory,  with  interests  so  many 
and  so  various  that  the  majority  could  never  unite  in  the  pur- 
soit  of  any  one  of  them.  ^^  It  is  incumbent  on  us,"  he  said, 
^^  to  try  this  remedy,  and  to  frame  a  republican  system  on  such 
a  scale  and  in  such  a  form  as  will  control  all  the  evils  which 
have  been  experienced."  f 

^It  is  essential,"  said  Dickinson,  ^^that  one  branch  of  the 
l^islatnre  should  be  drawn  inmiediately  from  the  people ;  and 
it  is  expedient  that  the  other  should  be  chosen  by  the  legisla- 
tnres  of  the  states.  This  combination  of  the  state  govern- 
ments with  the  national  government  is  as  politic  as  it  is  una- 
voidable." 

Pierce  spoke  for  an  election  of  the  first  branch  by  the  peo- 
ple, of  the  second  by  the  states;  so  that  the  citizens  of  the 
states  will  be  represented  both  individually  and  collectively.  X 

When  on  the  twenty-first  the  same  question  was  revived 
in  the  convention,  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  of  South 
Carolina,  seconded  by  Luther  Martin  of  Maryland,  adopting  a 
milder  form,  proposed  ^^  that  the  first  branch,  instead  of  being 
elected  by  the  people,  should  be  elected  in  such  manner  as  the 
legislature  of  each  state  should  direct"  * 

"  It  is  essential  to  the  democratic  rights  of  the  community," 
said  Hamilton,  enouncing  a  principle  wliich  he  npheld  with 
unswerving  consistency,  "that  the  first  branch  be  directly 
elected  by  the  people."  "  The  democratic  principle,"  Mason 
repeated,  "  must  actuate  one  part  of  the  government.  It  is  the 
only  security  for  the  rights  of  the  people."  "  An  election  by 
the  legislature,"  pleaded  Butledge,  "  would  be  a  more  refining 
process."  "  The  election  of  the  first  branch  by  the  people," 
said  Wilson,  "  is  not  the  comernstone  only,  but  the  foundation 
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of  the  fabric."  *  South  Carolina,  finding  hcraetf  ieeUy  snp- 
ported,  gave  up  the  atmggle. 

On  the  Beventh  of  June,  Dickinson  moved  that  the  mem* 
hers  of  the  second  branch,  or,  ob  it  ia  now  called,  the  eenate, 
ought  to  be  chosen  by  the  individual  legislatures,  f  The  mo- 
tion, without  waiving  the  claim  to  perfect  equality,  clearly 
implied  that  each  state  should  elect  at  least  one  senator.  "  If 
eadi  of  the  small  Btat«B  should  be  allowed  one  senator,"  eaid 
Cotesworth  Pinckney,  "  there  will  be  eighty  at  leasL"  "I 
have  no  objection  to  eighty  or  twice  eiglity  of  thorn,"  rejoined 
DickinBon.  "  The  legislature  of  a  numerous  people  ought  to 
be  a  numerous  body.  I  wish  the  senate  to  bear  as  strong  a 
likeness  as  possible  to  the  British  house  of  lords,  and  to  consist 
of  men  distinguiahed  for  their  rank  in  life  and  their  weight  of 
property.  Such  characters  are  more  likely  to  be  selected  by 
the  state  legislatures  than  in  any  other  mode."  "  To  depart 
from  the  proportional  representation  in  the  senate,"  said  Hadi- 
son,  "  is  iuadmissible,  being  evidently  unjust.  The  use  of  t!ie 
senate  is  to  consist  in  its  proceeding  with  more  coolness,  sys- 
tem, and  wisdom  than  the  popular  branch.  Enlarge  their 
number,  and  you  communicate  to  them  the  vices  which  they 
are  meant  to  correct.  Their  weight  will  be  in  an  inverse  ratio 
to  their  numbers."  Dickinson  rephed  :  "  The  preservation  of 
the  states  in  a  certain  degree  of  agency  is  indispensable.  The 
proposed  national  system  is  like  the  solar  system,  in  which  the 
states  are  the  planets,  and  they  ought  to  be  left  to  move  mors 
freely  in  tlieir  proper  orbits."  J 

"  The  states,"  answered  Wilson,  "  are  in  no  danger  of  being 
devoured  by  the  national  government ;  I  wish  to  keep  them 
from  devouring  the  national  government.  Their  existence  is 
made  essential  by  the  great  extent  of  our  countr}-.  I  am  for  an 
election  of  the  second  branch  by  the  people  in  large  distrieta, 
Bubdi\"iding  the  districts  only  for  the  accommodation  of  voters." 
Gerry  and  Sherman  declared  themselves  in  favor  of  electing 
the  senate  by  the  individual  legislatures.  From  Charles  Pinck- 
ney came  a  proposal  to  divide  the  states  periodically  into  thiee 
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dafises  according  to  their  comparatiye  importance;  the  first 
clafis  to  have  three  members,  the  second  two,  and  the  third  one 
member  each ;  but  it  received  no  attention.  Mason  closed  the 
debate :  '^  The  state  legislatures  ought  to  have  some  means  of 
defending  themselves  against  encroachments  of  the  national 
government.  And  what  better  means  can  we  provide  than  to 
make  them  a  constituent  part  of  the  national  establishment? 
ISo  doubt  there  is  danger  on  both  sides ;  but  we  have  only 
seen  the  evils  arising  on  the  side  of  the  state  governments. 
Those  on  the  other  side  remain  to  be  displayed ;  for  congress 
had  not  power  to  carry  their  acts  into  execution,  as  the  national 
government  will  now  have."  The  vote  was  then  taken,  and 
^e  choice  of  the  second  branch  or  senate  was  with  one  consent 
intrusted  to  the  individual  legislatures.  In  this  way  the  states 
as  states  made  their  lodgment  in  the  new  constitution.* 

The  equality  of  the  small  states  was  next  imperilled.  On 
the  ninth,  David  Brearley,  the  chief  justice  of  New  Jersey, 
vehemently  protested  against  any  change  of  the  equal  sufErage 
of  the  states.  To  the  remark  of  Eandolph,  that  the  states 
ought  to  be  one  nation,  Paterson  replied:  "The  idea  of  a 
national  government  as  contradistinguished  from  a  federal 
one  never  entered  into  the  mind  of  any  of  the  states.  If  the 
states  are  as  states  still  to  continue  in  union,  they  must  be 
considered  as  equals.  Thirteen  sovereign  and  independent 
states  can  never  constitute  one  nation,  and  at  the  same  time 
be  states.  If  we  are  to  be  formed  into  a  nation,  the  states  as 
states  must  be  abolished,  and  the  whole  must  be  thrown  into 
hotchpot,  and  when  an  equal  division  is  made  there  may  be 
fairly  an  equality  of  representation.  New  Jersey  will  never 
confederate  on  the  plan  before  the  committee.  I  would  rather 
submit  to  a  despot  than  to  such  a  fate.  I  will  not  only  oppose 
the  plan  here,  but  on  my  return  home  will  do  everything  in 
my  jKJwer  to  defeat  it  there."  f 

When,  on  the  eleventh,  the  committee  of  the  whole  was 
about  to  take  the  question,  Franklin,  ever  the  peace-maker, 
reproved  the  want  of  coolness  and  temper  in  the  late  debates. 

♦  Gilpin,  817,  818,  821 ;  Elliot,  168, 169, 170;  and  i.,  165,  899. 
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"  We  are  sent  bore,"  be  said,  "  to  consnlt,  not  to  contend  wilii  ■ 
each  other ; "  and,  thongh  he  mingled  crnde  propoeals  with 
■wholesome  precepts,  he  saw  the  d&nger  of  the  paea  into  which 
they  were  entering.  There  were  eix  states,  two  northern  and 
four  eouthera,  demanding  a  representation  in  some  degree  pro- 
portioned to  numbers — Massachosetta,  PenuBylvania,  Virginia, 
and  the  two  CaroUnas  with  Georgia,  whose  delegates,  as  they  con- 
templated her  vast  and  most  fertile  territory,  indulged  in  glow- 
ing visions  of  her  swift  advances.  There  were  two  northeni 
with  one  southern  state  for  an  equal  representation  of  etatee— 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware.  Connecticut  stood 
between  the  two.  It  was  carried  by  the  six  uationBl  Btalce 
and  Connecticut  against  the  three  confederating  states,  Haiy- 
land  being  divided,  that  in  the  first  branch,  or  house  of  repre- 
BCDtatives,  of  the  national  legislature,  the  suffrage  ought  to  be 
according  to  some  equitable  ratio.  In  April  17S3,  congreea  < 
had  api)ortioned  the  supplies  of  the  states  for  the  common 
treasury  to  tlie  whole  numlMr  of  their  free  iiihabitautd  and 
three  fifths  of  other  persons;  in  this  precedent  the  equitihb 
ratio  for  representation  in  the  popular  branch  was  found.* 

Connecticut  then  took  the  lead ;  and  Sherman,  acting  upon 
a  principle  which  he  had  avowed  more  than  ten  years  beftwe, 
moved  that  each  state  should  have  one  vote  in  the  aecond 
branch,  or  senate.  "Everything,"  he  said,  "depends  on  this; 
the  smaller  states  will  never  agree  to  the  plan  on  any  (Ah& 
principle  than  an  equality  of  suffrage  in  this  branch."  EDfr 
worth  shored  up  bis  colleague ;  but  they  rallied  only  five  states 
against  the  six  which  had  demanded  a  proportioned  repreeen* 
tation. 

Finally  Wilson  and  Hamilton  proposed  for  the  second 
branch  the  same  rule  of  suffrage  as  for  the  first ;  and  this,  too, 
was  carried  by  the  phalanx  of  the  same  six  states  against  the 
remaining  five.  So  the  settlement  offered  by  Wilson,  Hamil- 
ton, !Madison,  Kutledge,  and  others,  to  the  small  states,  and 
adopted  in  the  committee  of  the  whole,  was:  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  senators  among  the  states  according  to  lepreeen- 
tativo  population,  except  that  each  state  should  have  at  least 
one. 
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The  conyention  speeded  througli  the  remainder  of  the  Yir- 
ginia  plan.  A  guarantee  to  each  state  of  its  territory  was  de- 
clined. A  republican  constitution,  the  only  one  suited  to  the 
genius  of  the  United  States,  to  the  principles  on  which  they 
had  conducted  their  war  for  independence,  to  their  assumption 
before  the  world  of  the  responsibility  of  demonstrating  man's 
capacity  for  self -government,  was  guaranteed  to  each  one  of 
the  United  States. 

The  requirement  of  an  oath  from  the  highest  state  officers 
to  support  the  articles  of  union  waB  opposed  by  Sherman  *  as 
an  intrusion  into  the  state  jurisdictions,  and  supported  by  Ran- 
dolph as  a  necessary  precaution.  ^^  An  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
states  from  national  officers  might  as  well  be  required,"  said 
Gterry.  Martin  observed :  "  If  the  new  oath  should  conffict 
with  that  already  taken  by  state  officers,  it  would  be  improp- 
er ;  if  coincident,  it  would  be  superfluous.''  f  The  clause  was 
retained  by  the  vote  of  the  six  national  states.  By  the  same 
vote  the  new  system  was  referred  for  consideration  and  deci- 
sion to  assemblies  chosen  expressly  for  the  purpose  by  the 
people  of  the  several  states.  The  articles  of  union  were  there- 
after open  to  "  amendment  whensoever  it  should  seem  neces- 
sary." 

Sherman  and  Ellsworth,  speaking  on  the  twelfth,  wished 
the  members  of  the  popular  branch  to  be  chosen  annually. 
"  The  people  of  New  England,"  said  Gerry,  "  will  never  give 
up  annual  elections."  X  "  We  ought,"  replied  Madison,  "  to 
consider  what  is  right  and  necessary  in  itself  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  proper  government ; "  and  his  proposal  of  a  term  of 
three  years  was  adopted  for  the  time ;  though,  to  humor  the 
eastern  states,  it  was  afterward  changed  to  two.  The  ineligi- 
bility of  members  of  congress  to  national  offices  was  limited  to 
one  year  after  their  retirement ;  but,  on  the  motion  of  Charles 
Pinckney,  the  restriction  on  their  re-election  was  removed,  and 
the  power  of  recalling  them,  which  was  plainly  inconsistent 
with  their  choice  by  the  people,  was  taken  away.* 

The  qualification  of  age  was  at  a  later  day  fixed  at  twenty- 
five  years  for  the  branch  elected  by  the  people.    For  senators 
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tlie  qualification  of  age  was  at  that  time  fixed  »t  thirty.  Plenjo 
would  have  limited  iJieir  term  of  service  to  three  jeara ;  She> 
man  to  not  more  than  five ;  bnt  a  great  majority  held  seven 
years  by  no  means  too  long. 

The  resolutionfl  of  the  committee  departed  from  the  origi- 
nal plan  o£  Virgmia  but  rarely,  and,  for  the  most  part,  for  the 
better.  Thus  amended,  it  formed  a  complete  outline  of  a  fal- 
eral  republic.  The  mighty  work  was  finished  in  thirteen  ees- 
sions,  with  little  opposition  except  from  the  small  etates,  and 
from  them  chiefly  because  they  insisted  on  eqnaUty  of  eufirage 
in  at  least  one  branch  of  the  legislature. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

NEW  JERSEY  CLAIMS  AN   EQUAL  BEPBESENTATION   OF  THE 

STATES. 

The  Fifteenth  to  the  Nineteenth  of  June  1787. 

The  plan  of  Virgima  divested  the  smaUer  states  of  the 
equaKty  of  su£Erage,  which  they  had  enjoyed  from  the  incep- 
tion of  the  union.  "  See  the  consequence  of  pushing  things 
too  far,"  said  Dickinson  to  Madison ;  the  smaller  states,  though 
some  of  their  members,  like  himself  and  the  delegates  from 
Connecticut,  wished  for  a  good  national  government  with  two 
branches  of  the  legislature,  were  compelled,  in  self-defence,  to 
fall  back  upon  the  articles  of  confederation.* 

The  project  which  in  importance  stands  next  to  that  of 
Virginia  is  the  series  of  propositions  of  Connecticut.  It  con- 
sisted of  nine  sections,  and  in  the  sessions  of  the  convention 
received  the  support  of  every  one  of  the  Connecticut  delega- 
tion, particularly  of  Sherman  and  Ellsworth.  It  was  framed 
while  they  were  still  contriving  amendments  of  the  articles  of 
the  confederation.!     It  gave  to  the  legislature  of  the  United 

♦  Gilpin,  863,  note  ;  Elliot,  191. 

f  Therefore,  certainly,  before  19  June,  and  probably  soon  after  the  arrival  of 
Sherman  in  Philadelphia.  The  Ck>nnecticut  members  were  not  chosen  till  Satur- 
day, the  twelfth  of  May.  Ellsworth  took  his  seat  the  twenty^ighth  of  May,  Sher- 
man  the  thirtieth,  and  Johnson  the  second  of  June.  For  the  plan,  see  the  Life  of 
Roger  Sherman  by  Jeremiah  Evarts,  in  Biography  of  the  Signers,  Ed.  of  1828, 
pp.  42-44.  It  may  bo  that  Sherman  drew  the  paper ;  but  one  of  the  articles  cor- 
responds with  the  sixth  recommendation  of  a  committee  on  which  Ellsworth 
eenred  with  Randolph  m  1781 ;  and  is  very  similar  to  a  proposition  made  in  1786 
by  a  6ulMX)mmittee  of  which  Johnson  was  a  member ;  and  another,  the  sixth,  docs 
no  more  than  adopt  the  report  of  a  committee  of  which  Ellsworth  was  a  member 
with  Hamilton  and  Madison  in  1783.    It  is  hard  to  say  whether  Sherman  or  Ells- 
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SbttoE  tlie  power  over  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  be- 
tn'ivu  the  utatee  in  the  union,  with  e.  revenne  from  customs 
and  Uie  postoffice.  The  United  States  were  to  make  laws  in 
all  easva  which  concerned  their  common  interests ;  but  not  to 
interfere  with  the  govemmoats  of  the  states  in  matters  where- 
in the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States  is  not  affected. 
The  Uws  of  the  United  States  relating  to  their  common  into^ 
estd  were  to  be  enforced  by  the  judiciary  and  executive  officers 
of  the  respective  statiss.  The  United  States  were  to  institule 
ono  supreme  tribunal  and  other  necessary  tribunals,  and  to  as- 
certain their  respective  powere  and  jurisdiction.  The  individ- 
ual states  were  forbidden  to  emit  bills  of  credit  for  a  currency, 
or  to  wake  laws  for  the  payment  or  discharge  of  debts  or  COD- 
tnieta  in  any  uwmner  differing  from  the  agreement  of  the  par- 
ties, whereby  foreignera  and  the  citizens  of  other  states  m^t 
be  affected.  The  common  treasury  was  to  be  supplied  by  the 
eevcral  states  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  white  and 
otliur  fits  citizens  a,iid  inhabitants  and  three  lifths  of  all  oiher 
persons,  except  Indians  not  paying  taxes,  in  each  state.  Should 
any  state  neglect  to  furnish  its  quota  of  snppHes,  the  United 
States  might  levy  and  collect  the  same  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Buch  state.  The  United  States  might  call  forth  aid  from  tiw 
people  to  assist  the  civil  officers  in  the  execution  of  their  laws. 
The  trial  for  a  criminal  offence  must  be  by  jury,  and  must  take 
place  within  the  state  in  which  the  offence  shall  have  been 
committed. 

The  taiik  of  leading  resistance  to  the  large  states  fell  to  New 
Jersey.  Paterson,  one  of  its  foremost  statesmen,  of  Scotch- 
Irish  descent,  brought  from  Ireland  in  infancy,  a  graduate  of 
Princeton,  desired  a  thoroughly  good  general  government 
Cheerful  in  disposition,  playful  in  maimer,  and  of  an  even 
temper,  he  was  imdisturbed  by  resentments,  and  know  how  to 
bring  hack  his  friends  from  a  disappointment  to  a  good  humor 
with  themselves  and  with  the  world.*     In  his  present  under- 

worth  T«s  the  (TTCilcst  hater  of  paper  money,  CompRre  Gilpin,  1M5,  li43;  d- 
li<il,  43fi,  4R5.  For  proof  oC  IhcLr  iinitj  of  aclion,  compnre  their  Joint  letter  from 
Kcw  London,  26  September  1787,  to  Governor  IIuntingtoQ  of  Connecticat,  in 
Klllni,  i.,  4»l. 

•  Dajlon  to  Paterson,  1  FebnwrT  ISOl.    US. 
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taking  he  was  obliged  to  call  aronnd  him  a  group  of  states 
agreeing  in  almost  nothing.  New  York,  his  strongest  ally, 
acted  only  from  faction.  New  Jersey  itself  needed  protection 
for  its  commerce  against  New  York.  Luther  Martin  could 
bring  the  support  of  Maryland  only  in  the  absence  of  a  ma- 
jority of  his  colleagues.  The  people  of  Connecticut  *  saw  the 
need  of  a  vigorous  general  government,  with  a  legislature  in 
two  branches. 

The  plan  of  New  Jersey,  which  Paterson  presented  on  the 
fifteenth,  was  a  revision  of  the  articles  of  confederation.  It 
preserved  a  congress  of  states  in  a  single  body ;  granted  to  the 
United  States  a  revenue  from  duties,  stamps,  and  the  post-office, 
but  nothing  more  except  by  requisitions ;  established  a  plural 
executive  to  be  elected  and  to  be  removable  by  congress ;  and 
conferred  on  state  courts  original  though  not  final  jurisdiction 
over  infractions  of  United  States  laws.t 

"  The  New  Jersey  system,"  said  John  Lansing  X  of  New 
York,  on  the  sixteenth,  "  is  federal ;  the  Virgmia  system,  na- 
tional. In  the  first,  the  powers  flow  from  the  state  governments ; 
in  the  second,  they  derive  authority  from  the  people  of  the 
states,  and  must  ultimately  annihilate  the  state  governments. 
We  are  invested  only  with  power  to  alter  and  amend  defective 
parts  of  the  present  confederation."  * 

Now  the  powers  granted  by  Virginia  extended  to  "  all  fur- 
ther provisions  necessary  to  render  the  federal  constitution 
adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union."  "  Fully  adequate," 
were  the  still  more  energetic  words  of  Pennsylvania.  New 
Jersey  did  not  so  much  as  name  the  articles  of  confedera- 
tion ;  while  Connecticut  limited  the  discussions  of  its  dele- 
gates only  by  "  the  general  principles  of  repubUcan  govern- 
ment." I 

The  states,  Lansing  further  insisted,  would  not  ratify  a 

•  Gilpin,  862,  863,  Elliot,  191,  note,  wrongly  classes  New  York  and  Connecti- 
cut together.  In  conduct  and  intention  tbe  delegates  of  CTonnecticut  were  Tcry 
unlike  Yates  and  Lansing. 

t  Paterson  M.SS. ;  Elliot,  i.,  175-177;  Gilpin,  868-867;  Elliot,  191-193. 

t  Yates  in  Elliot,  i.,  411 ;  compared  with  Gilpm,  867 ;  Elliot,  193  ;  Patereon 
MSS. 

»  Gilpin,  867  ;  Elliot,  193 ;  Yates  in  Elliot,  i.,  411. 

I  Journals  of  Ck>ngre8s,  iv.    Appendix. 
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novel  scheme,  wliile  they  wonld  readily  approvB  an  augsientft- 
tion  of  the  familiar  aathority  of  congresa.* 

Patereon  next  spoke  with  the  skill  of  a  veteran  advocate 
setting  forth,  "not  hia  own  opiniona,"  as  he  frankly  and  re- 
peatedly avowed, ■!■  but  "  the  views  of  those  who  sent  him." 

"  The  system  of  government  for  the  union  which  I  have  pro- 
posed accorda  with  onr  own  powers  and  with  the  sentiments  of 
the  people.  J  If  the  eubsiating  confederation  is  eo  radically 
defective  ae  not  to  admit  of  amendment,  let  us  report  its  in- 
sufficiency and  wait  for  enlarged  powers.  If  no  confederation 
at  present  exists,  all  the  states  stand  on  the  footing  of  eqnal 
BovereigDty  ;  and  all  must  concur  before  any  one  can  be  bound." 
If  a  federal  compact  exists,  an  G<]\ial  sovereignty  is  its  hass', 
aud  the  dissent  of  one  state  renders  every  proposed  amendment 
null.  The  confederation  is  in  the  nature  of  a  compact ;  and 
can  any  state,  unless  by  the  consent  of  the  whole,  either  in 
politics  or  law,  withdraw  its  powers  ?  The  larger  states  con- 
tribute most,  hut  they  have  more  to  protect;  a  rich  state  anii 
a  poor  state  are  in  the  same  relation  as  a  rich  individual  and  a 
poor  one ;  the  hberty  of  the  latter  must  be  preserved.  Two 
branches  are  not  necessary  in  the  supreme  council  of  the  states ; 
the  representatives  from  the  several  states  are  checks  upon  each 
other.  Give  congresa  the  same  powers  that  are  intended  for 
the  two  branches,  and  I  apprehend  they  will  act  with  more 
energy  and  wisdom  than  the  latter.  Congress  is  the  eon  of  our 
political  system,"  || 

Wilson  refuted  Paterson  by  contrasting  the  two  plana.* 
"  The  congress  of  the  confederacy,"  he  continued,  "  ia  a  single 
legislature.  Theory  and  practice  both  proclaim  that  in  a  single 
house  there  is  danger  of  a  legislative  despotism,"  (f  Cotesworth 
Pinckney  added  :  "  The  whole  case  comes  to  tliis  :  give  New 
Jersey  an  equal  vote,  and  she  will  dismiss  her  scruples  and  con- 
cur in  tlic  national  system."  J 

•Gilpin,  808,  Ri'.n ;  Elliot,  191. 

t  Falcrson  MriS.  The  informants  of  EnKlanil  name  GiiTcmor  Liringston  U 
author  of  (he  sjstem.  J  Gilpin,  869  ;  Elliot,  194;  Yiilcs  in  Elliot,  l,  *li 

»  Gilpin,  ^69;  Elliot,  194,  |  Paterson  MSS. 

i  (iil|,in,  871 ;  Elliot,  19S  ;  Elliot,  I.,  414  ;  Paterson  MSS. 

(i  Gilpin,  874;  Kiliol,  ISa. 

JGi:piQ,87S;  Yates  in  Elliot,  i.,416;  Elliot,  107;  Paterson  MSS, 
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^^  When  the  salyation  of  the  republic  is  at  stake,"  said  Ban- 
dolph,  "  it  would  be  treason  to  our  trust  not  to  propose  what 
we  find  necessary.*  The  insufficiency  of  the  federal  plan  has 
been  fully  displayed  by  trial.  The  end  of  a  general  govern- 
ment can  be  attained  only  by  coercion,  or  by  real  legislation. 
C!oercion  is  impracticable,  expensive,  and  cruel,  and  trains  up 
instruments  for  the  service  of  ambition.  We  must  resort  to  a 
national  legislation  over  individuals.  To  vest  such  power  In 
the  congress  of  the  confederation  would  be  blending  the  legis- 
lative with  the  executive.  Elected  by  the  legislatures  who  re- 
tain even  a  power  of  recall,  they  are  a  mere  diplomatic  body, 
with  no  will  of  their  own,  and  always  obsequious  to  the  states 
who  are  ever  encroaching  on  the  authority  of  the  United  States-f 
A  national  government,  properly  constituted,  will  alone  an- 
swer the  purpose ;  and  this  is  the  only  moment  when  it  can  be 
established."  J 

On  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth,  Dickinson,  to  conciliate 
the  conflicting  parties,  induced  the  convention  to  proceed 
through  a  revision  of  the  articles  of  the  confederation  to  a 
government  of  the  United  States,  adequate  to  the  exigencies, 
preservation,  and  prosperity  of  the  union.* 

Hamilton  could  no  longer  remain  silent.  Embarrassed  by 
the  complete  antagonism  of  both  his  colleagues,  he  yet  insisted 
that  even  the  New  York  delegates  need  not  doubt  the  ample 
extent  of  their  powers,  and  under  them  the  right  to  the  free 
exercise  of  their  judgment.  The  convention  could  only  pro- 
pose and  recommend ;  to  ratify  or  reject  remained  "  in  the 
states."  1 

Peeling  that  another  ineffectual  effort  "  would  beget  de- 
spair," he  spoke  for  "  a  solid  plan  without  regard  to  temporary 
opinions."  "  Our  choice,"  he  said,  "  is  to  engraft  powers  on 
the  present  confederation,  or  to  form  a  new  government  with 
complete  sovereignty."  ^  He  set  forth  the  vital  defects  of  the 
confederacy,  and  that  it  could  not  be  amended  except  by  in- 
vesting it  with  most  important  powers.    To  do  so  would  estab- 

*  GHpin,  876  ;  Elliot,  197  ;  Patcrson  MSS.        f  GHpin,  876,  877  ;  Elliot,  198. 
J  Yates  in  Elliot,  i.,  417;  Gilpin,  877-879  ;  Elliot,  198  ;  Paterson  MSS. 
«  Gilpin,  878 ;  Elliot,  198.  |  Yates  in  Elliot, !.,  418. 

^  Hamilton's  Works,  IL,  410. 
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lisb  a  general  government  in  one  hand  without  checks ;  a  bot-  ' 
ereignty  of  the  worst  kind,  the  sovftreignty  of  a  siiigle  bodj. 
This  19  a  conclusive  objection  to  the  Jersey  plan.* 

"  I  have  great  doubts,"  he  continued,  "  whutber  it  natknal 
government  on  the  Virginia  plan  cam  be  effectual. f  Gentle- 
men  eay  wo  need  to  be  reecaed  from  the  democrat^-.  Bat  i 
what  are  the  means  proposed )  A  democratic  assembly  is  to  be 
checked  by  a  democratic  senate,  and  both  theee  by  a  democratio  i 
chief  magistrate.  ^  The  Virginia  plan  ja  but  pork  still  with  a 
little  change  of  the  sauce.*  It  will  prove  inefficient,  because 
the  means  will  not  be  equal  to  the  object.  [ 

"  The  general  goventment  muBt  not  only  have  a  strong   .| 
eoul,  but  strong  organs  by  which  that  soul  is  to  operate.*   1   * 
de6i)air  that  a  republican  form  of  government  can  remove  tin 
difficulties;  I  would  hold  it,  however,  unwise  to  cliange  it  J    > 
The  best  form  of  government,  not  attainable  by  us,  but  ^    [I 
model  to  which  we  sboald  approach  as  near  as  poflatbl^  {  is   ^ 
the  British  constitution,  J  praised  by  Niicker  as  '  the  only  gov- 
emment    which    unites    pulilic   strength    with    individual  ao" 
curity.'  J     Its  house  of  lords  is  a  most  noble  institution.    It 
forms  a  permanent  barrier  against  every  pernicious  iunovatun, 
whether  attempted  on  the  part  of  the  crown  or  of  the  com- 
mons.** 

"  It  scema  to  be  admitted  that  no  good  executive  can  lie 
established  upon  repubhcan  principles, ft  The  English  modd 
is  the  only  good  one.  The  British  executive  is  placed  above 
temptation,  and  can  have  no  interest  distinct  from  the  public 
welfare.  JJ  The  inference  from  these  observations  is,  that,  to 
obtain  stability  and  permanency,  we  ought  to  go  to  the  full 
length  that  republican  principles  will  admit.**"  And  the  govern- 
ment will  be  republican  so  long  as  all  officers  are  appointed  by 


•  namiltoQ's  WorLs,  Si.,  412 ;  Tales  in  Elliot,  i,,  420, 121. 

f  y.lca  in  EIHol,  i..  417,                                                  t  Hamilton,  U. 

,416. 

"  YatM  tn  Elliot,  i.,  413  ;  Gilpin,  893,  note  ;  Elliot,  2^5. 

I  naraillon,  il..  41B.                                                   "  Hsmilton,  II., 

,411. 

1}  ValM  in  Elliol,  i.,  421.                                           J  numilton,  iL, 

,413. 

t  T.ites  In  Elliot,  i.,  421 ;  namillon,  ii.,  413.            IGilptn,  886; 

Elliot,  SOI 

"  Gilpin,  8Sfl,  887  ;  Elliot,  203.                              ff  Gilpin,  887  ; 

Elliot,  m. 

tt  Yntes  in  Elliot,  l,  422. 

""  Uilpin,  889  ;  Elliot,  2C3  ;  Yatcs  in  ElUot,  I,  423. 
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the  people,  or  by  a  process  of  election  originating  with  the 
people." 

Hamilton  then  read  and  commented  on  his  sketch  of  a  con- 
fltitation  for  the  United  States.    It  planted  no  one  branch  of 
the  general  government  on  the  states ;  bnt,  by  methods  even 
more  national  than  that  of  the  Virginia  plan,  derived  them  all      j 
from  the  people. 

The  assembly,  which  was  to  be  the  comer-stone  of  the  edi- 
fice, was  to  consist  of  persons  elected  directly  by  the  people  for 
three  years.  It  was  to  be  checked  by  a  senate  elected  by  elect- 
ors chosen  by  the  people,^  and  holding  office  during  good  be- 
havior. The  supreme  executive,  whose  term  of  office  was  to 
be  good  behavior,  was  to  be  elected  by  electors,  chosen  by  elect- 
ors, chosen  by  the  people-f  "  It  may  be  said,"  these  were  his 
words,  ^^  this  constitutes  an  elective  monarchy ;  but  by  making 
the  executive  subject  to  impeachment  the  term  monarchy  can 
not  apply."  j:  The  courts  of  the  United  States  were  so  insti- 
tuted as  to  place  the  general  government  above  the  state 
governments  in  all  matters  of  general  concern.*  To  prevent 
the  states  from  passing  laws  contrary  to  the  constitution  or 
laws  of  the  United  States,  the  executive  of  each  state  was  to  be 
appointed  by  the  general  government  with  a  negative  on  all 
state  legislation. 

Hamilton  spoke,  not  to  refer  a  proposition  to  the  com- 
mittee, but  only  to  present  his  own  ideas,  and  to  indicate  the 
amendments  which  he  might  offer  to  the  Virginia  plan.  He 
saw  evils  operating  in  the  states  which  must  soon  cure  the 
people  of  their  fondness  for  democracies,  and  unshackle  them 
from  their  prejudices ;  so  that  they  would  be  ready  to  go  as  far  at 
least  as  he  had  suggested.  ||  But  for  the  moment  he  held  it  the 
duty  of  the  convention  to  balance  inconveniences  and  dangers, 
and  choose  that  which  seemed  to  have  the  fewest  objections.'^ 

Hamilton  "was  praised  by  everybody,  but  supported  by 
none."^    It  was  not  the  good  words  for  the  monarchy  of 

I  think  Hamilton  meant  the  choice  of  electors  to  be  made  by  the  landholders  ; 
see  his  fuller  plan,  written  out  by  himself  and  given  to  Madison  near  the  close  of 
the  convention.    The  senate  of  New  York  was  so  chosen. 

t  Elliot,  i.,  179.  X  Yates  in  Elliot,  i.,  422.        « Ibid.,  428. 

I  Gilpin,  890 ;  EUiot,  204.      ^  Hamilton,  it,  415.        0  ^^^  ^  ^^o^  ^  i  ^^^- 
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Great  Britain  tlmt  eostranged  bis  he&rers.  Haiailton  did  not 
go  far  beyond  tlie  langnage  of  Kandolpli,*  or  I>ickin8on,t  or 
Gerry,  X  or  Cliorles  PiDckoey.*  Tlie  attachment  to  monarehy 
in  tile  United  Statea  had  not  been  consumed  by  volcanic  fire; 
it  had  disappeared  becaose  there  was  nothing  left  in  them  to 
keep  it  alive.  The  nation  imperceptibly  and  withont  bittw 
ness  outgrew  ita  old  liabita  of  thought.  Gratitude  for  the  rero- 
lution  of  16SS  still  threw  a  halo  round  the  faonse  of  lords.  Bat 
Hamilton,  finding  a  borne  in  the  United  States  only  after  his 
mind  was  near  maturity,  did  not  cherish  toward  the  Btatee  the 
feeling  of  those  who  were  bom  and  bred  on  the  Boil,  and  had 
received  into  their  affections  the  thought  and  experience  of  the 
preceding  generation.  His  epeecb  called  forth  from  many 
sides  the  liveliest  defence  of  the  righta  of  the  states. 

On  the  nineteenth  the  convention  in  committee  rejected  tha 
milder  motion  of  DiddnaoD  ;  and,  after  an  exltaustive  onalyss 
by  Hadison  |  of  the  defects  in  the  l^ev  Jersey  plan,  they  n-    • 
ported  the  amended  plan  of  Virginia  by  the  vote  of  the  six  ds- 
tional  states,  aided  by  the  vote  of  Connecticut.-^ 

•Gilpin,  783;  Elliot,  HI,  +  Gilpin,  7JB  ;  Elliot,  MS. 

i  Yutcs  in  EliioC,  1.,  408.  *  Gilpin,  M7 ;  Elliot,  !3f. 

g  Gilpin,  803  ;  Elliot,  SDS. 

*  Gilpin,  904  ;  Elliot,  212 ;  Tate*  in  Elliot,  L,  426. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

THE  CONNECnOUT  OOMPSOMISE. 

Fbom  19  June  to  2  July  1787. 

The  convention,  whicli  had  shown  itself  so  resolute  for 
consolidating  the  nnion,  next  bethought  itself  of  home  rule. 
In  reply  to  what  had  fallen  from  Hamilton,  Wilson  said,  on  the 
nineteenth  of  June :  ^^  I  am  for  a  national  government,  but  not 
one  that  will  swallow  up  the  state  governments ;  these  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  purposes  which  the  national  government 
cannot  reach." 

"  I  did  not  intend  yesterday,"  exclaimed  Hamilton,  "  a  total 
extinguishment  of  state  governments ;  but  that  a  national  gov- 
ernment must  have  indefinite  sovereignty ;  for  if  it  were  lim- 
ited at  all,  the  rivalship  of  the  states  would  gradually  subvert 
it.*  The  states  must  retain  subordinate  jurisdictions."  f  "  K 
the  states,"  said  King,  "  retain  some  portion  of  iheir  sovereign- 
ty, they  have  certainly  divested  themselves  of  essential  portions 
of  it.  If,  in  some  respects,  they  form  a  confederacy,  in  others 
they  form  a  nation." 

Martin  held  that  the  separation  from  Great  Britain  placed 
the  thirteen  states  in  a  state  of  nature  toward  each  other.  1^ 
This  Wilson  denied,  saying :  "  In  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence the  united  colonies  were  declared  to  be  free  and  independ- 
ent states,  independent,  not  individually,  but  unitedly."  ^ 

Connecticut,  which  was  in  all  sincerity  partly  federal  and 
partly  national,  was  now  compelled  to  take  the  lead.    As  a 

♦  Gilpin,  904;  Elliot,  212.  J  Gilpin,  906,  907;  Elliot,  218. 
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state  she  was  the  most  bomogeneoos  and  the  most  fixed  in 
the  character  of  her  consociato  churchea  and  her  complete  eys- 
tem  of  home  government.  Her  delegation  to  the  convention 
was  thrice  remarkable :  tliey  had  precedence  in  age ;  in  experi- 
ence, from  1776  to  1786  on  committees  to  frame  or  amend  t 
conatitulion  for  the  country ;  and  in  illuatratiug  the  force  of 
religion  in  human  life. 

Roger  Sherman  \rss  a  nnique  man.  No  one  in  the  conven- 
tion had  had  bo  large  experience  in  legislating  fur  the  United 
States.  Next  to  Franklin  the  oldest  man  in  the  convention, 
like  Franklin  he  had  had  no  education  but  in  the  common 
school  of  his  birthplace  hard  by  Boston ;  and  as  the  one  learned 
the  trade  of  a  tallow-chandler,  so  the  other  had  been  appren- 
ticed to  a  ehoeraaker. 

Lefl  at  nineteen  an  or[)han  on  the  father's  side,  he  minis- 
tered to  hia  mother  during  her  long  life  ;  and  having  su^red 
from  the  want  of  a  liberal  education,  he  provided  it  for  hie 
younger  brothers.  Resolved  to  conquer  poverty,  at  the  age  of 
two-and-twenty  he  wnipi«?d  himself  in  liia  own  manliness,  and, 
bearing  witli  him  the  tools  of  hia  trade,  he  migrated  on  foot  lo 
New  Slilford,  in  Connecticut,  where  he  gained  a  living  by  fail 
craft  or  by  trade,  until  in  December  1754,  after  careful  Btndy, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

There  was  in  him  kind-heartedness  and  industry,  penetn- 
tion  and  close  reasoning,  an  unclouded  intellect,  superiOTit^to 
passion,  intrepid  patriotism,  solid  judgment,  and  a  directnen 
which  went  straight  to  its  end ;  so  that  the  country  people 
among  whom  he  lived,  first  at  New  Milford  and  then  at  New 
Haven,  gave  him  every  possible  sign  of  their  confidence.  The 
church  made  him  its  deacon ;  Tale  college  its  treasurer ;  New 
Haven  its  representative,  and,  when  it  became  a  city,  its  fiirt 
mayor,  re-electing  him  as  long  as  he  lived.  For  niDeteeu  yean 
he  was  annually  chosen  one  of  the  fourteen  assistants,  or  upper 
house  of  the  legislature ;  and  for  twenty-three  years  a  judge  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas,  or  of  the  superior  court. 

A  plurality  of  offices  being  then  allowed,  Sherman  w«b 
sent  to  the  first  congress  in  1774,  and  to  every  other  congress 
to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  except  when  excluded  by  the  funda- 
mental law  of  rotation.    In  congress  he  served  on  most  of  the 
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important  committees,  the  board  of  war,  the  board  of  the  ma- 
rine, the  board  of  finance.  He  signed  the  declaration  of  1774, 
which  some  writers  regard  as  the  date  of  our  nationality ;  was 
of  the  committee  to  write,  and  was  a  signer  of  the  declaration 
of  independence ;  was  of  the  committee  to  frame  the  articles 
of  the  confederation,  and  a  signer  of  that  instrument  Ko  one 
is  known  to  have  complained  of  his  filling  too  many  offices,  or 
to  have  found  fault  with  the  manner  in  which  he  filled  them. 
In  the  convention  he  never  made  long  speeches,  but  would 
intuitively  seize  on  the  turning-point  of  a  question,  and  pre- 
sent it  in  terse  language  which  showed  his  own  opinion  and 
the  strength  on  which  it  rested. 

By  the  side  of  Sherman  stood  William  Samuel  Johnson, 
then  sixty  years  of  age.  He  took  his  first  degree  at  Yale,  his 
second,  after  a  few  months'  further  study,  at  Harvard;  became 
a  representative  in  the  Connecticut  assembly ;  was  a  delegate 
to  the  stamp-act  congress  of  1765,  and  assisted  in  writing  its 
address  to  the  king.  He  became  the  able  and  faithful  agent 
of  his  state  in  England,  where  Oxford  made  him  a  doctor  of 
civil  law.  After  his  return  in  1771,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
fourteen  assistants,  and  one  of  the  judges  of  the  superior  court 
He  was  sent  by  Connecticut  on  a  peace  mission  to  Gage  at 
Boston;  but  from  the  war  for  independence  he  kept  aloof. 
His  state,  nevertheless,  appointed  him  its  leading  counsel  in  its 
territorial  disputes  with  Pennsylvania.  A  delegate  to  the  fifth 
congress  and  the  sixth,  he  acted  in  1786  on  a  grand  committee 
and  its  sub-conunittee  for  reforming  the  federal  government 
He  had  just  been  unanimously  chosen  president  of  Columbia 
college.  His  calm  and  conservative  character  made  him  tardy 
in  coming  up  to  a  new  position,  so  that  he  had  even  opposed 
the  call  of  the  federal  convention.*  He  was  of  good-humor, 
composedness,  and  candor,  and  he  knew  how  to  conciliate  and 
to  convince. 

The  third  member  of  the  Connecticut  delegation  was 
Oliver  Ellsworth,  whom  we  have  seen  on  the  committee  of 
1781  for  amending  the  constitution,  and  on  the  committee  of 
1783  for  addressing  the  states  in  behalf  of  further  reforms.  A 
native  of  Connecticut,  he  was  at  Yale  for  two  years,  and  in 

*  Gale  to  Johnson,  19  April  11B1 ;  Gilpin,  5C9 ;  Elliot,  96. 
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1766,  after  two  years  more  of  study,  gradnated  in  the  college 
of  New  Jersey,  where  Luther  Martm  was  his  clusstnate.  Of  a 
rohust  habit  of  mind,  he  waa  full  of  energy  and  by  nature 
hopoful ;  devoid  of  sentimentality  and  safe  against  the  eeduo- 
tions  of  feeling  or  the  delusions  of  imagination,  he  was  alwayi 
Belf-possessed.  Free  from  rancor  and  superior  to  flattoy,  he 
could  neither  be  intimidated  nor  cajoled.  His  mind  advanced 
cautiously,  bat  with  great  moving  force.  Knowing  what  h« 
needed,  he  could  not  be  turned  from  its  pursuit ;  obtaining  it, 
he  never  wrangled  for  more.  He  had  been  the  attorney  of  hii 
own  state,  a  member  of  its  assembly,  one  of  its  delegates  in  con- 
gress, a  colleague  of  Sherman  in  its  superior  court ;  and  dot, 
at  the  age  of  two-and-forty,  rich  in  experience,  he  becoma 
one  of  the  chief  workmen  in  framing  the  federal  const!  tudoa. 

By  Palcrson,  in  his  notes  for  a  New  Jersey  plan,  the  jafr 
posed  new  government  was  named  "  the  federal  govemmeot  d 
tlie  United  States;"  by  DickioEou,  ui  his  resolution,  "tbego*>- 
emment  of  the  United  States."  In  the  Virginia  plan  itww 
described  a&  "  national "  nineteen  times,  and  in  the  report  from 
the  convention  in  committee  of  the  whole  to  the  house,  twenty- 
eix  times.  Ellsworth,  who  then  and  ever  after  did  not  scmple 
to  use  the  word  "  national,"  moved  to  substitute  in  the  amended 
Virginia  plan  the  phrase  of  Dickinson  as  the  proper  title* 
To  avoid  alarm,  the  friends  to  the  national  plan  nnliesitatingly 
accepted  the  colorless  chauge.f  Lansing  then  moved  "  that 
the  powers  of  legislation  ought  to  be  vested  in  the  United 
States  in  congress. "  lie  dwelt  again  on  the  want  of  power  h 
the  convention,  the  probable  disapprobation  of  their  constitn- 
ents,  the  consequent  dissolution  of  the  union,  the  inabililyof 
a  general  government  to  pervade  the  whole  continent,  the  dan- 
ger of  complicating  the  British  model  of  government  with 
state  governments  on  principles  which  would  gradually  destroy 
the  one  or  the  other. 

Mason  protested  against  a  renewed  agitation  of  the  questioD 
between  the  two  plans,  and  against  the  objection  of  a  vant  of 
ample  powers  in  the  convention;  with  unpassioned  wisdom, 
he  continued : 

"  On  two  points  the  American  mind  is  well  settled :  an  at 
*  Gilpb,  SOS,  909  ;  Elliot,  214.  f  UkrdD  in  ElUot,  i.,  362. 
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lent  to  republican  govemment,  and  an  attachment  to  more 
one  branch  in  the  legislature.  The  general  accord  of 
constitutions  in  both  these  circumstances  must  either  have 
a  miracle,  or  must  have  resulted  from  the  genius  of  the 
e.  Congress  is  the  only  single  legislature  not  chosen  bj 
dople  themselves,  and  in  consequence  they  have  been  con- 
y  averse  to  giving  it  further  powers.  They  never  will, 
Eiever  can,  intrust  their  dearest  rights  and  liberties  to  one 
of  men  not  chosen  by  them,  and  yet  invested  with  the 
I  and  the  purse ;  a  conclave,  transacting  their  business  in 
;  and  guided  in  many  of  their  acts  by  factions  and  party 
It  is  acknowledged  by  the  author  of  the  New  Jersey 
[hat  it  cannot  be  enforced  without  military  coercion.  The 
jarring  elements  of  nature,  fire  and  water,  are  not  more 
ipatible  than  such  a  mixture  of  civil  Uberty  and  miUtary 
tion. 

Notwithstanding  my  solicitude  to  establish  a  national  gov- 
ent,  I  never  will  agree  to  abolish  the  state  governments, 
ider  them  absolutely  insignificant.  They  are  as  necessary 
)  general  government,  and  I  shall  be  equally  careful  to 
rve  them,  I  am  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  drawing  the 
between  the  two,  but  hope  it  is  not  insurmountable, 
the  one  government  will  be  productive  of  disputes  and  jeal- 
s  against  the  other,  I  believe ;  but  it  will  produce  mutual 
r.  The  convention  cannot  make  a  faultless  government ; 
will  trust  posterity  to  mend  its  defects."  * 
he  day  ended  in  a  definitive  refusal  to  take  up  the  propo- 
of  Lansing;  the  six  national  states  standing  together 
st  the  three  federal  ones  and  Connecticut,  Maryland  being 
ed.  The  four  southernmost  states  aimed  at  no  selfish  ad- 
ges,  when  in  this  hour  of  extreme  danger  they  came  to 
;scue  of  the  union.  Moreover,  the  people  of  Maryland 
by  a  large  majority  on  the  side  of  the  national  states,  and 
otes  of  Connecticut  and  Delaware  were  given  only  to  pave 
^ay  to  an  equal  vote  in  the  senate. 

Teary  of  supporting  the  New  Jersey  plan,   Sherman  f 
ed  for  two  houses  of  the  national  legislature  and  an  equal 

*  GilpiD,  912-916  ;  Elliot,  216,  217 ;  Tates  in  EUiot,  i,  428, 429. 
f  Gilpin,  918 ;  Elliot,  219. 
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rote  of  the  states  in  one  of  them.  On  the  next  raoming  John- 
eon*  took  up  the  theme.  Avoiding  every  appearance  of  dic- 
tation, he  invited  the  convention  to  harmonize  the  individoab'tj' 
of  the  states  as  proposed  by  New  Jersey  with  the  general  sov- 
ereignty and  jurisdiction  of  the  Virginia  plan.  He  wished  il 
to  be  well  considered,  whether  the  portion  of  sovereignty  which 
was  to  remain  with  the  states  could  be  preserved  wichout  allow- 
ing them  in  the  second  branch  of  the  national  legisl&tme  A  & 
tinct  and  equal  vote. 

The  six  national  states,  re-enforced  by  Connecticnt,  dm 
resolved  f  that  the  general  legislature  shonld  coneiet  of  tM 
branches.  Upon  this  decision,  which  was  carried  by  moretlUB 
two  states  to  one,  the  New  Jersey  plan  fell  hopelessly  to  the 
ground. 

It  was  on  the  twenty-fifth,  in  the  course  of  these  ddntea^ 
that  Wilson  said:  "When  I  consider  the  amazing  extent  of 
country,  the  immense  population  which  is  to  fill  it,  the  bfc 
ence  which  the  government  we  are  to  fonu  will  have,  not  only 
on  the  present  generation  of  onr  people  and  their  multiplied 
posterity,  but  on  the  whole  globe,  I  am  lost  in  the  magnitude 
of  the  object.  J  We  are  lapng  the  foundation  of  a  building 
in  which  millions  are  interested,  and  which  is  to  last  for  ages.' 
Inlaying  one  stone  amiss  we  may  injure  the  superstructare ; 
and  what  n-ill  be  the  consequence  if  the  comer-stone  should  be 
loosely  placed !  A  citizen  of  America  is  a  citizen  of  the  gen- 
eral government,  and  is  a  citizen  of  the  particular  etato  in  wbich 
he  may  reside,]  The  general  government  is  meant  for  them 
in  the  first  capacity;  the  state  governments  in  the  second. 
Both  governments  are  derived  from  the  people,  both  meant 
for  tlie  people ;  both,  therefore,  ought  to  be  regulated  on  the 
same  principles.*  In  forming  the  general  government  we 
must  forget  our  local  habits  and  attachments,  lay  aiside  oor 
state  connections,  and  act  for  the  general  good  of  tihe  whole.  0 
The  general  government  is  not  an  assemblage  of  states,  bnt  id 

•Gilpin.  920;  Elliot,  S20;  Yatea  in  Elliot,  i.,  431. 
t  Gilpin,  825;  Elliot,  223;  i.,  181;  YatcB  In  Elliot,  1.,  432. 
i  Gilpin,  9B6  ;  Elliot.  2S9.  "  Yates  in  Elliot,  I.,  «6. 
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indiyidnalsy  for  certain  political  pnrpofies;  it  is  not  meant  for 
the  states,  bnt  for  the  individnals  composing  them ;  the  indi- 
viduals, therefore,  not  the  states,  ought  to  be  represented  in 
it.''  *  He  persisted  to  the  last  in  demanding  that  the  senate 
fihonld  be  elected  by  electors  chosen  by  the  people. 

Ellsworth  replied :  "  Whether  the  member  of  the  senate 
be  appointed  by  the  people  or  by  the  legislature,  he  will  be  a 
citizen  of  the  state  he  is  to  represent  Every  state  has  its  par- 
ticular views  and  prejudices,  which  will  find  their  way  into  the 
general  council,  through  whatever  channel  they  may  flow,  f 
The  state  legislatures  are  more  competent  to  make  a  judicious 
choice  than  the  people  at  hrge.  Without  the  existence  and 
cooperation  of  thHktes,  a  i^bHcan  government  cannot  be 
supported  over  so  great  an  extent  of  country.  We  know  that 
the  people  of  the  states  are  strongly  attached  to  their  own  con- 
stitutions. If  you  hold  up  a  system  of  general  government, 
destructive  of  their  constitutional  rights,  they  will  oppose  it. 
The  only  chance  we  have  to  support  a  general  government  is 
to  graft  it  on  the  state  governments."  X 

That  the  members  of  the  second  branch  should  be  chosen 
by  the  individual  legislatures,  which  in  the  committee  had  been 
unanimously  accepted,  was  then  affirmed  in  convention  by  all 
the  states  except  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  which  looked 
upon  this  mode  of  choice  as  the  stepping-stone  to  an  equal 
representation.* 

For  the  term  of  office  of  the  senators,  who,  as  all  agreed, 
were  to  go  out  in  classes,  Randolph  proposed  seven  years; 
Cotesworth  Pinckney,  four;  Gorham  and  Wilson,  six  with 
biennial  rotation.  Eead  desired  the  tenure  of  good  behavior, 
but,  hardly  finding  a  second,  |  moved  for  a  term  of  nine  years 
as  the  longest  which  had  a  chance  for  support. 

Madison  came  to  his  aid.  ^^  The  second  branch,  as  a  lim- 
ited number  of  citizens,  respectable  for  wisdom  and  virtue, 
will  be  watched  by  and  will  keep  watch  over  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people ;  it  will  seasonably  interpose  between  im- 
petuous counsels ;  and  will  guard  the  minority  who  are  placed 

♦  Gilpin,  957  ;  Elliot,  239.  f  Ibid.  J  Tatcs  in  Elliot,  i.,  446,  447. 
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above  indigence  againBt  the  agrarian  attempta  of  the  era- 
increasing  class  wlio  labor  under  all  tlic  liardahips  of  life,  ind 
Bccretly  Bi^h  for  a  more  equal  di&tribntion  of  its  blessing.  Tbo 
longer  the  membere  of  the  senate  continue  in  office,  the  better 
■will  these  objects  be  answered.  The  term  of  nine  jeare  em 
tlireaten  no  real  danger."  * 

Shemian  replied  :  "  The  more  permanency  a  goTemment 
hoB,  the  worse,  if  it  be  a  bad  one.  I  shall  be  content  with  fax 
years  for  the  senate  :  but  four  will  be  quite  sufficient,"  f 

"  "We  are  now  to  decide  the  fate  of  republican  government," 
said  Hamilton ;  "  if  we  do  not  give  to  that  form  doe  etabilily, 
it  will  be  disgraced  and  lost  among  ourselves,  disgraced  and  lost 
to  mankind  forever.  ^  I  acknowledge  I  do  not  tbinh  favor 
ably  of  republican  government ;  but  I  address  my  remarb  to 
those  who  do,  in  order  to  prevail  on  them  to  tone  their  got- 
cmment  as  high  as  possible.  I  profess  tayself  as  zealow  aa 
advocate  for  liberty  aa  any  man  whatever ;  and  tmst  I  shall  be  "! 
as  willing  a  martyr  to  it,  though  I  differ  as  to  the  form  in 
which  it  is  most  eligible.  Real  liberty  is  neither  found  in 
despotism  nor  in  the  exti-eiues  of  democracy,  but  in  moderata 
governments.  *  Those  who  meim  to  form  a  solid  republic 
ought  to  proceed  to  the  confines  of  another  government.  If 
we  incline  too  much  to  democracy,  we  shall  soon  shoot  into  a 
monarchy."  The  term  of  nine  years  received  only  the  Tot€B(rf 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Virginia ;  and  that  for  six  years, 
with  the  biennial  renewal  of  one  third  of  its  members,  WM 
carried  by  the  voice  of  seven  states  against  four.  Q 

On  the  twenty-seventh,  Butledge  brought  the  convention 
to  consider  the  rule  of  suffrage  in  the  two  branehee  of  &« 
national  legislature.  For  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  part  of  the 
next,  Martin  vehemently  denounced  any  general  govemsoent 
that  could  reach  individuals,  and  intimated  plainly  that  Clin- 
ton of  New  York  would  surely  prevent  its  adoption  in  that 
state.  Lansing  renewed  the  proposal  to  vote  by  states  in  the 
first  branch  of  the  legislature.     Madison  summed  np  a  moet 

•Gilpin,  93t;  Elliot,  242,  2!3  ;  Taten  in  Elliot,  i.,  490. 
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elaborate  Btatement  by  eajing :  "  The  two  extremes  before  ns 
are,  a  perfect  separation,  and  a  perfect  incorporation  of  the 
thirteen  states.  In  the  first  case,  they  will  be  independent 
nations,  subject  only  to  the  law  of  nations ;  in  the  last,  they 
will  be  mere  comities  of  one  entire  republic,  subject  to  one 
common  law.  In  the  first,  the  smaller  states  will  have  eveiy- 
thing  to  fear  from  the  larger ;  in  the  last,  nothing.  Their  true 
policy,  therefore,  lies  in  promoting  that  form  of  government 
which  wiU  most  approximate  the  states  to  the  condition  of 
counties."  *  Johnson  and  Sherman  and  Ellsworth,  Paterson 
and  Dickinson,  even  at  the  risk  of  union,  opposed  King,  the 
most  eloquent  orator,  Wilson,  the  most  learned  dvilian,  and 
Madison,  the  most  careful  statesman,  of  the  convention.  It 
was  in  vain  for  the  smaller  states  to  say  they  intended  no 
injustice,  and  equally  in  vain  for  Madison  to  plead  that  the 
large  states,  from  differing  customs,  religion,  and  interests, 
could  never  unite  in  perilous  combinations.  In  the  great  diver- 
sity of  sentiment,  Johnson  could  not  foresee  the  result  of  their 
deliberations;!  and  at  a  later  day  Martin  reported  that  the 
convention  was  ^^  on  the  verge  of  dissolution,  scarce  held  to- 
gether by  the  strength  of  a  hair."  $ 

To  restore  calm,  Franklin,  just  as  the  house  was  about  to 
adjourn,  proposed  that  the  convention  should  be  opened  every 
morning  by  prayer.  Having  present  in  his  mind  his  own  mar^ 
vellous  career  from  the  mocking  skepticism  of  his  boyhood,  he 
said :  "  The  longer  I  live,  the  more  convincing  proofs  I  see 
that  Grod  governs  in  the  affairs  of  men.  I  firmly  believe  that 
*  except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  in  vain  that  build 
it.'  Without  his  concurring  aid,  we  shall  be  divided  by  our 
little  local  interests,  succeed  no  better  than  the  builders  of 
Babel,  and  become  a  reproach  and  by-word  to  future  ages. 
What  is  worse,  mankind  may  hereafter,  from  this  unfortunate 
instance,  despair  of  establishing  government  by  human  wis- 
dom, and  leave  it  to  chance  and  war."*  The  motion  was 
avoided  by  adjournment. 

The  concurring  aid  which  Franklin  invoked  implied  a 

♦  Gilpin,  982  ;  Elliot,  252. 

f  William  Samuel  Johnson  to  his  son,  Philadelphia,  27  June  1787. 
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porification  from  the  dominion  of  eelfish  intercuts.  In  ihe 
next  meeting  the  membere  were  less  absorbed  by  inferior 
raotives."  The  debate  was  opened  by  Johnson.  "A  stat^" 
he  Baid,  "  exists  8^  a  political  society,  and  it  exists  as  a  district 
of  individual  citizens.  The  aristocratic  and  other  interests, 
and  the  interests  of  the  states,  must  be  armed  with  eoroe 
power  of  self-defence.  In  one  branch  of  the  general  gorem- 
ment  the  people  onght  to  be  represented ;  in  the  other,  the 
Btates."t  Gorham  brought  together  arguments  for  anion 
alike  from  thts  point  of  view  of  small  and  of  hirge  states; 
and  his  last  word  was :  "  A  anion  of  the  states  is  necessary  to 
their  happiness,  and  a  firm  general  goremment  is  necessaiy 
to  their  nnion.  I  will  shiy  here  aa  long  as  any  state  will  re- 
main, in  order  to  agree  on  some  plan  that  can  be  recommended 
to  the  people."  J 

"  I  do  not  despair,"  said  Ellsworth ;  "  I  still  trust  that  eomfi 
good  plan  of  goremment  will  be  devised  and  adopted." 

"  If  this  point  of  representation  is  once  well  tixcd,"  aid 
Madison,  "we  shall  come  nearer  to  one  another  in  sentiment* 
The  necessity  will  then  be  discovered  of  circumscribing  more 
effectually  the  state  governments,  and  enlarging  the  bounds  of 
the  general  government.  There  is  a  gradation  from  the  emall- 
est  corporation  with  the  most  limited  powers  to  the  lai^eet 
empire  with  the  most  perfect  sovereignty.  ]  The  states  aavei 
possessed  the  essential  rights  of  sovereignty;  these  were  al- 
ways vested  in  congress.  Voting  as  states  in  congress  ia  no 
evidence  of  sovereignty.  The  state  of  Maryland  voted  by 
counties.  Did  this  make  the  counties  sovereign  ?  The  states, 
at  present,  are  only  great  corporations,  having  the  power  of 
making  by-laws  not  contradictory  to  the  general  confeden- 
tion.^  The  proposed  government  will  have  powers  far  be- 
yond those  exercised  by  the  British  parliament  when  ths 
states  were  part  of  the  British  empire. 

"  The  mixed  nature  of  the  government  onght  to  be  kept 
in  view ;  but  the  exercise  of  an  equal  voice  by  unequal  por^ 
tions  of  the  people  is  confessedly  nnjust,  and  would  infuse 

■  Compare  Walter  Scott  in  The  llcart  of  Midlothian,  vol.  i.,  chop.  iIt. 
f  Gllpia,  U87 ;  Elliot,  S.IS.  {  Gilpin,  9S9  ;  Elliot,  SHE. 
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mortality  into  the  constitution  which  we  wish  to  last  for- 
ever. A  total  separation  of  the  states  from  each  other  or 
partial  confederacies  wonld  alike  be  trolj  deplorable;  and 
those  who  may  be  accessory  to  either  can  never  be  forgiven 
by  their  country,  nor  by  themselves."  * 

^^  In  all  the  states/'  said  Hamilton,  ^^  the  rights  of  individu- 
als with  regard  to  suffrage  are  modified  by  qualifications  of 
property.  In  Kke  manner  states  may  modify  their  right  of 
BufErage,  the  larger  exercising  a  larger,  the  smaller  a  smaller 
share  of  it  Will  the  people  of  Delaware  be  less  free  if  each 
citizen  has  an  equal  vote  with  each  citizen  of  Pennsylvania  ? 
The  contest  is  for  power,  not  for  liberty. 

<<  No  government  can  give  us  happiness  at  home  which  has 
not  the  strength  to  make  us  respectable  abroad.  This  is  the 
critical  moment  for  forming  such  a  government.  As  yet  we 
retain  the  habits  of  imion.  We  are  weak,  and  sensible  of  our 
weakness.  Our  people  are  disposed  to  have  a  good  govern- 
ment ;t  but  henceforward  tlie  motives  will  become  feebler 
and  the  difficulties  greater.  It  is  a  miracle  that  we  are  now 
here,  exercising  free  deliberation;  it  would  be  madness  to 
trust  to  future  miracles. :{:  We  must  therefore  improve  the 
opportunity,  and  render  the  present  system  as  perfect  as  pos- 
sible. The  good  sense  of  the  people,  and,  above  all,  the  ne- 
cessity of  their  affairs,  will  induce  them  to  adopt  it."  * 

It  was  then  decided,  by  the  six  national  states  to  four, 
Maryland  being  divided,  that  the  rule  of  suffrage  in  the  first 
branch  ought  to  bear  proportion  to  the  population  of  the 
several  states.  A  reversal  of  this  decision  was  never  at- 
tempted. 

Ellsworth  now  put  forth  all  his  strength  as  he  moved  that 
in  the  second  branch  the  vote  should  be  taken  by  states :  |  "  I 
confess  that  the  effect  of  this  motion  is  to  make  the  general 
government  partly  federal  and  partly  national.  I  am  not  sorry 
that  the  vote  just  passed  has  determined  against  this  rule  in 
the  first  branch;  I  hope  it  will  become  a  ground  of  com- 
promise with  regard  to  the  second.    On  this  middle  ground, 

♦  Gilpin,  990,  092 ;  Elliot,  266,  257 ;  Yates  in  Elliot,  i.,  462. 
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and  on  no  otlier,  can  a  compromiee  take  place.*  If  the  gmt 
states  refoBe  this  plan,  we  sliall  be  forerer  separated. 

"  Iq  the  hour  of  common  danger  we  imited  as  eqQab ;  b 
it  just  to  depart  from  this  principle  now,  wlien  the  danger  is 
over  ?  t  The  exieting  confederation  is  founded  on  the  equalJ^ 
of  the  states  in  the  article  of  euSrage,  ^  and  Je  declared  to  be 
perpetual."  Is  it  meant  to  pay  no  regard  to  this  plighted 
faith !  J  We  then  associated  as  free  and  independent  etates. 
To  perpetuate  that  independence,  I  wish  to  establish  a  natioiul 
Icgifilatiire,  executive,  and  jndiciary ;  for  onder  these  we  ehail 
preserve  peace  and  harmony."  ■*■ 

Abraham  Baldwin,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  a  gradoate  of 
Tale  college,  for  four  years  one  of  its  tutors,  a  recent  emigrsBt 
to  Georgia,  from  which  state  he  was  now  a  deputy,  etepped 
forth  to  the  relief  of  Ellsworth,  sajing :  "  The  second  hraQdi 
ought  to  be  the  representation  of  propertj,^  and  oaght  not  to 
be  elected  as  the  first"  J 

"  If  a  minority  will  have  their  own  will,  or  eeparate  the 
imioD,"  said  AVilson,  on  the  thirtieth,  "let  it  be  done.  I  can- 
not consent  that  one  fourth  shall  control  the  power  of  three 
fourths.  The  Connecticut  proposal  removes  only  a  part  of 
the  objection.  We  all  aim  at  giving  the  general  government 
more  energy.  The  state  governments  are  necessary  and  valu- 
able. !No  liberty  can  be  obtained  without  them.  On  this 
question  of  the  manner  of  taking  the  vote  in  the  second 
branch  depend  the  essential  rights  of  the  general  govem- 
ment  and  of  the  people."  ^ 

Ellsworth  replied :  "  No  salutary  measure  has  been  lost  for 
want  of  a  majority  of  the  states  to  favor  it.  J  If  the  larger 
states  seek  security,  they  have  it  fully  in  the  first  branch 
of  the  general  government.  But  are  the  lesser  states  equaDy 
secure?  We  are  razing  the  foundation  of  the  building 
when  we  need  only  repair  the  roof.**  And  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  these  remarks  are  not  the  result  of  partial  or  local 

"  Gilpin,  Syo,  997  ;  Elliot,  260.  ^  T»tes  in  Elliot,  i.,  465. 
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• 
Tiews.    In  importance,  the  state  I  represent  holds  a  middle 

rank.''* 

^'If  there  was  real  danger  to  the  smaller  states,"  said  Madi- 
son, ^I  would  give  them  defensive  weapons.  But  there  is 
none.  The  great  danger  to  our  general  government  is,  that 
the  southern  and  northern  interests  of  the  continent  are  op- 
posed to  each  other,  f  not  from  their  difference  of  size,  but 
from  climate,  and  principally  from  the  effects  of  their  having 
or  not  having  slaves.  X  Look  to  the  votes  in  congress;  most 
of  them  stand  divided  by  the  geography  of  the  country,  not  by 
the  size  of  the  states.^  Defensive  power  ought  to  be  given, 
not  between  the  large  and  small  states,  but  between  the  north- 
em  and  southern.  Casting  about  in  my  mind  for  some  expe- 
dient that  will  answer  this  purpose,  it  has  occurred  that  the 
gtates  should  be  represented  in  one  branch  according  to  the 
number  of  free  inhabitants  only ;  and  in  the  other  according  to 
the  whole  number,  counting  the  slaves  as  free.  The  southern 
scale  would  have  the  advantage  in  one  house,  and  the  northern 
in  another."  |  By  this  willingness  to  recede  from  the  strict 
claim  to  representation  in  proportion  to  population  for  the 
sake  of  protecting  slavery,  Madison  stepped  from  firm  ground. 
The  ai^ument  of  Ellsworth  drawn  from  the  faith  plighted  to 
the  smaller  states  in  the  existing  federal  compact,  he  answered 
only  by  taunts:  "The  party  claiming  from  others  an  adhe- 
rence to  a  common  engagement  ought  at  least  to  be  itself  guilt- 
less of  its  violation.  Of  all  the  states,  Connecticut  is  perhaps 
least  able  to  urge  this  plea."  ^ 

Fixing  his  eyes  on  Washington,  Ellsworth  rejoined :  "  To 
you  I  can  with  confidence  appeal  for  the  great  exertions  of  my 
state  during  the  war  in  supplying  both  men  and  money.  ^ 
The  muster  rolls  will  show  that  she  had  more  troops  in  the 
field  than  even  the  state  of  Virginia.  J  We  strained  every 
nerve  to  raise  them ;  and  we  spared  neither  money  nor  exer- 
tions to  complete  our  quotas.    This  extraordinary  exertion  has 

*  Gilpin,  1004  ;  Elliot,  264. 
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greatlj  impoTerifihed  ns,  and  has  tocoimilated  our  atito  debts; 
but  we  de£j  aaj  gentleman  to  ihow  thai  ve  erer  rafmed  a 
federal  reqaisitioii.  If  ahe  has  proved  delinqnent  thnm^  ina- 
bility odIj,  it  is  not  more  than  others  luTe  been  witihioiit  tlw 
eame  excuse.  It  is  the  ardent  wish  of  {he  state  to  gtnngflien 
the  federal  govenunent."  * 

Davie  of  North  Carolina,  breaking  the  phalanx  of  rntiimil 
Btatea,  preferred  the  propoffltion  of  EUawortib  to  the  propor- 
tional repreeentation,  which  would  in  time  make  &o  acaute  a 
mnltitndinoiiB  bodj.f    Conneotdoot  had  won  the  day. 

Startled  by  the  appearance  of  defea^  Wilson  ha^ly  offend 
to  the  smallest  states  one  senator,  to  the  o£heia  (me  An-  enej 
handled  thousand  Bonla.  This  expedient  FnnUinbnidiedadd^ 
Baying :  "  On  a  proportional  representation  the  small  atatoa  ooo^ 
tend  that  their  liberties  will  be  in  danger ;  with  an  equU^  of 
votes,  the  large  states  say  their  money  will  be  in  danger.  Ajoin- 
er,  when  he  wants  to  fit  two  boards,  takes  a  little  fraia  bo^"} 
And  he  suggested  for  the  several  states  a  like  number  <^  dele- 
gates to  the  senate,  with  proportionate  votes  on  financia]  sub- 
jects, equal  votes  on  questions  afEecting  the  rights  of  the  states. 

£ing  inveighed  against  the  "  phantom  of  state  sovereign- 
ty:"  "If  the  adherence  to  an  equality  of  votes  is  unalterable, 
we  are  cut  asunder  already.  My  mind  is  prepared  for  every 
event,  rather  than  to  sit  down  under  a  government  which 
must  be  as  short-lived  as  it  would  be  unjust."  * 

Dayton  replied :  "Assertion  for  proof  and  terror  for  argo- 
ment,  however  eloquently  spoken,  will  have  no  effect.  It 
should  have  been  shown  that  the  evils  we  have  experienced 
proceeded  from  the  equality  of  representation." 

"The  plan  in  its  present  shape,"  said  Madison,  "makes 
the  senate  absolutely  dependent  on  the  states;  it  is,  therefor^ 
only  another  edition  of  the  old  confederation,  and  can  never 
answer.  Still  I  would  preserve  the  state  rights  as  carefully  as 
the  trial  by  jury,"  ] 

•  Tales  in  Elliot,  I.,  469,  470. 
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Bedford  scoffed  at  Georgia,  prond  of  her  fatare  greatness ; 
at  South  Carolina,  puffed  up  with  wealth  and  negroes ;  at  the 
great  states,  ambitious,  dictatorial,  and  unworthy  of  trust ;  and 
defied  them  to  dissolve  the  confederation,  for  ruin  would  then 
stare  them  in  the  face.*^ 

To  a  question  from  King,  whether  by  entering  into  a  na- 
tional government  he  would  not  equally  participate  in  national 
security,  Ellsworth  answered :  ^^  I  confess  I  should ;  but  a  gen- 
eral government  cannot  know  my  wants,  nor  relieve  my  dis- 
tress. I  depend  for  domestic  happiness  as  much  on  my  state 
government  as  a  new-bom  infant  depends  upon  its  mother  for 
nourishment  If  this  is  not  an  answer,  I  have  no  other  to 
give."  t 

On  the  second  of  July  five  states  voted  with  Ellsworth  for 
equal  suffrage  in  the  senate  ;  five  of  the  six  national  states  an- 
swered, Ko.  All  interest  then  centred  upon  Georgia,  the  sixth 
national  state  and  the  last  to  vote.  Baldwin,  fearing  a  disrup- 
tion of  the  convention,  and  convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of 
assembling  another  under  better  auspices,  dissented  from  his 
colleague,  and  divided  the  vote  of  his  state.  So  the  motion 
was  lost  by  a  tie ;  :|:  but  as  all  believed  that  New  Hampshire 
and  Rhode  Island,  had  they  been  present,  would  have  voted 
with  Connecticut,  the  convention  moved  rapidly  toward  its 
inevitable  decision. 

For  a  moment  Charles  Pinckney  made  delay  by  calling  up 
his  scheme  for  dividing  the  United  States  into  northern,  mid- 
dle, and  southern  groups,  and  apportioning  the  senators  be- 
tween the  three ;  *  a  measure  which,  with  modifications,  he  re- 
peatedly brought  forward. 

Cotesworth  Pinckney  liked  better  the  motion  of  Franklin, 
and  proposed  that  a  committee  of  one  from  each  state,  taking 
into  consideration  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  should  devise 
and  report  a  compromise.  I  "  Such  a  'committee,"  said  Sher- 
man, "  is  necessary  to  set  us  right."  ^ 

Gouvemeur  Morris,  who,  after  a  month's  absence,  had  just 
returned,  spoke  abruptly  for  a  senate  for  life  to  be  appointed 

♦  Gilpin,  1012-1014  ;  Elliot,  268.  •  Gilpin,  lOlY;  EUiot,  210, 
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by  tlie  executive ;  *  but  the  oomtmttee  was  ordered  by  a  great 
majority ;  and  the  house  sbowed  its  own  mcUnatioD  by  aeleetr 
ing  Franklin,  Geny,  Ellsworth,  Yatea,  Patereon,  even  Bedford 
and  Martin,  Mason,  Davie,  Kutledge,  and  Baldwin.  To  give 
them  time  for  their  task,  and  to  all  the  opportanity  of  cele- 
brating the  annivereary  of  Independence,  ^e  conTentioa  ad- 
journed for  three  days.  + 
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CHAPTER  rV. 

THE  ADJUSTMENT  OF  BEFBESENTATIOK. 

Fbom  the  Thibd  to  THE  Twenty-Thibd  of  July  1787. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  of  July  the  grand  committee 
accepted  as  a  basis  for  a  compromise  *  the  proposal  of  Frank- 
lin,t  that  in  the  first  branch  of  the  first  congress  there  should 
be  one  member  for  eyerj  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  counting 
all  the  free  and  three  fifths  of  the  rest ;  that  in  the  second 
branch  each  state  should  have  an  equal  vote ;  and  that,  in  re- 
turn for  this  concession  to  the  small  states,  the  first  branch 
should  be  invested  with  the  sole  power  of  originating  taxes  and 
appropriations.  The  settlement  of  the  rule  of  representation 
for  new  states  was  considered,  but  was  left  to  the  convention* 

"  The  committee  have  exceeded  their  powers,"  X  cri^d  Wil- 
son, when  Gerry,  on  the  fifth,  delivered  the  report  to  the  con- 
vention. Madison  encouraged  the  large  states  to  oppose  it 
steadfastly.  Butler  denoimced  the  plan  as  unjust.*  Gouver- 
neur  Morrifl,  deUghting  to  startle  by  his  cynicism,  condemned 
alike  its  form  and  substance,  |  adding :  '^  State  attachments 
and  state  importance  have  been  the  bane  of  the  country.  We 
cannot  annihilate  the  serpents,  but  we  may  perhaps  take  out 
their  teeth.^  Suppose  the  larger  states  agree,  the  smaller 
states  must  come  in.  Jersey  would  follow  the  opinions  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania.  If  persuasion  does  not  xmite  the  small 
states  with  the  others,  the  sword  will.    The  strongest  party 

•  Yates  in  Elliot,  L,  4Y8.  «  Gilpin,  1028 ;  Elliot,  275. 
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will  make  the  weaker  traitors,  and  bang  them.  The  lai^er 
states  are  the  most  powerful ;  they  must  decide."  *  Ellsworth 
enforced  the  noceGsity  of  compromise,  and  eaw  none  more  ooa- 
veiiient  or  reasonable  than  that  proposed  by  the  committee,  f 

"  Wo  are  neither  the  same  nation,  nor  difierent  nations," 
said  Gerry ;  "  we  therefore  ought  not  to  pnreue  the  one  or  the 
other  of  these  ideas  too  closely.  "Withont  a  compromise  a  se- 
cession will  take  place,  and  the  result  no  man  can  foreaee." 
"There  must  be  some  accommodation  on  this  point,"  said 
ilaflon,  "  or  we  aliall  make  little  further  progreas  in  the  work. 
It  cannot  be  more  inconvenient  to  any  gentleman  to  remaia 
absent  from  his  private  aSairs  than  it  is  for  me ;  but  I  will  buy 
my  bones  in  this  city  rather  than  expose  my  country  to  the 
consequences  of  a  dissolution  of  the  convention  without  any- 
tliing  being  done."  J 

A  tliroitg  of  questions  on  representation  thrust  themselva 
into  the  foreground.  Gouvemeur  Morris  objected  to  the  ndt  ■ 
of  numbers  alone  in  the  distribution  of  representatives.  "  Not 
liberty,"  said  ho ;  "  property  is  the  main  object  of  socie^. 
The  savage  state  is  more  favorable  to  liberty  than  the  civilized, 
and  was  only  renounced  for  the  sake  of  property.  A  range  of 
new  states  will  soon  be  formed  in  the  "West.  Tho  mie  of  rep- 
j-eseutatJou  ought  to  be  so  iiicd  as  to  oecure  to  the  Atlantic 
states  a  prevalence  in  the  national  councils."  Ratledge  r& 
peated :  "  Property  is  certainly  the  principal  object  of  society. 
If  numbers  should  be  the  rule  of  representation,  the  Atlantic 
states  will  soon  be  subjected  to  the  western."  "  If  new  states," 
said  Mason  and  Kandolph,  "  make  a  part  of  the  miioD,  they 
ought  to  be  subject  to  no  unfavorable  discriminationa."  • 

On  the  morning  of  the  sixth,  Gouvemeur  Morris  moved  to 
refer  the  ratio  of  representation  in  the  popular  branch  to  a 
committee  of  five.  J  "Wilson,  who  stiU  strove  to  defeat  Uw 
compromise  between  the  federal  and  the  national  etates,  Bee- 
onded  tlie  motion.  In  the  distnbntion  of  repreeraitativeB, 
Gorham  thought  the  number  of  inhabitants  the  tme  gmde. 
"  Property,"  said  King, "  is  the  primary  object  of  Bodety,  and, 
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in  fixmg  a  ratio,  ought  not  to  be  excluded  from  the  estimate."  * 
"Property,"  said  Bntler,  «ifl  the  only  just  measure  of  repre- 
8entation."t  To  Charles  Pinckney  the  number  of  inhabitants 
appeared  the  true  and  only  practicable  rule^  and  he  acquiesced 
in  counting  but  three  fifths  of  the  slaves.  The  motion  of  Morris 
was  carried  by  New  England,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  four  south- 
ernmost slaveholding  states.  Gouvemeur  Morris,  Oorham, 
Bandolph,  Butledge,  and  King,  were  chosen  the  committee. 

On  the  seventh  the  clause  allowing  each  state  an  equal 
vote  in  the  senate  was  retained  as  part  of  the  report  by  six 
states  against  three,  New  York  being  present  and  voting  with 
the  majority,  Massachusetts  and  Georgia  being  divided. 

The  number  and  distribution  of  the  members  of  the  first 
branch  of  the  legislature  in  the  first  congress,  the  rule  for , 
every  future  congress,  the  balance  of  legislative  power  between 
the  South  and  the  North ;  between  the  carrying  states  which 
asked  for  a  retaliatory  navigation  act  and  the  planting  states 
which  desired  free  freight  and  free  trade ;  between  the  origi- 
nal states  and  new  ones ;  the  apportionment  of  representation 
accordiug  to  numbers  or  wealth,  or  a  combination  of  the  two ; 
the  counting  of  all,  or  three  fifths,  or  none,  of  the  slaves ;  the 
equal  suffrage  in  the  senate — ^became  the  subjects  of  motions 
and  counter-motions,  postponements  and  recalls.  To  unravel 
the  tangled  skein  it  is  necessary  to  trace  each  subject  for  itself 
to  its  preliminary  settlement. 

On  the  ninth  Gouvemeur  Morris  presented  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  five.  It  changed  the  distribution  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  first  congress  to  the  advantage  of  the  South ; 
for  the  future,  no  one  opposing  except  Bandolph,  it  author- 
ized, but  purposely  refrained  from  enjoining,  the  legislature, 
from  time  to  time,  to  regulate  the  number  of  representatives 
of  each  state  by  its  wealth  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  ^ 

"The  report,"  said  Sherman,  "corresponds  neither  with 
any  rule  of  numbers,  nor  any  r^qnisition  by  congress ; "  |  and 
on  his  motion  its  first  paragraph  was  referred  to  a  committee 
of  one  member  from  each  state.^    Gouvemeur  Morris  sec- 
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Dcded  and  Itandolph  approved  the  motion.*  Patereon  conld 
regard  negro  slaves  in  no  Hgbt  but  as  proper^ ;  to  grant  ihdt 
masters  an  increase  of  representation  for  them  he  condemned 
as  an  indirect  encooragemeot  of  the  Blave-trade.f  Madifon 
revived  his  gnggestton  of  a  representation  of  free  iuhabitsots 
in  the  popular  branch ;  of  the  whole  number,  including  slaves, 
Id  the  eeoate;  vrhich,  as  the  special  guardian  of  property, 
vronid  rightly  be  the  protector  of  property  in  slavee.  J  "  The 
MUtliem  states  at«  the  richest,"  said  King,  who  yet  abouM 
haw  known  thai  they  were  not  bo,  or  perhaps  was  thinking 
only  of  the  exports  of  the  country ;  "  they  will  not  leagae 
thiinf^'lves  witli  the  northern  nnlees  some  re«pect  is  ptid  to 
their  superior  wvdtfa.  The  Xorth  must  not  expect  to  receive  ' 
fnun  the  conoeelioo  preferential  distinctions  in  commaoe  I 
without  allowiog  mmm  advantage  in  letnm."  "  J 

The  committee  <d  one  irom  each  state  on  the  very  aeit  I 
morning,  the  tenth  of  July,  prodnced  their  weU-conEidered  pb-  i 
port-     The  committee  of  five  had  fixed  the  number  of  repre- 
Bcntatives  at  fifty-six;  or  thirty  from  the  North,  twenty-ai 
from  the  South  ;  and  itaiyland  and  Virginia  had  each  given 
np  one  memfxsr  to  South  Carolina,  raising  her  number  to  five.| 

In  the  confederacy  each  state  might  send  to  congresa  u 
many  us  seven  delegates,  so  that  the  whole  nnmber  in  congress 
might  be  ninety-one.  Tiiis  nnmber  was  adopted  for  the  new 
confititution  ;  as  tliere  were  to  be  two  branches  of  the  legisU- 
ture,  two  menibere  for  each  slate  were  assigned  to  the  biancli 
representing  the  states,  the  remaining  sixty-five  were  assigned 
to  the  popular  branch.  Thirty-five  were  parcelled  out  to  the 
Korth,  to  the  South  thirty.  Of  the  new  members  for  the 
South,  two  were  allotted  to  Maryland,  one  to  Virginia,  snd 
one  to  Georgia,  In  this  way  Connecticut,  Korth  Carolina, 
and  South  Carolina,  having  each  five  votes  in  the  populir 
branch,  retained  in  the  house  exactly  one  thirteenth  of  all  the 
votes  in  that  body,  and  so  would  hold  in  each  branch  exactly 
tlic  s(uno  relative  power  as  in  the  confederacy.  The  first  cen- 
sus estftblished  the  justice  of  this  relative  distribution  between 
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the  Kortih  and  the  South ;  though,  within  the  South,  Geoi^ 
and  South  Carolina  had  each  at  least  one  more  than  its  share. 

The  final  division  was  approved  by  all  except  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia ;  and  these  two  favored  states  now  opened  a 
resolute  but  not  stormy  debate  to  gain  still  more  legislative 
strength.  To  this  end  Butledge  moved  to  reduce  the  absent 
state  of  'New  Hampshire  from  three  to  two  members,  pleading 
its  deficiency  in  population  and  its  poverty.* 

King,  after  demonstrating  the  rights  of  New  Hampshire, 
proceeded :  ^^  The  difference  of  interests  lies  not  between  the 
great  and  small  states,  but  between  the  southern  and  eastern. 
For  this  reason  I  have  been  ready  to  yield  something  in  the 
proportion  of  representatives  for  the  security  of  the  southern* 
I  am  not  averse  to  yielding  more,  but  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 
done.  They  are  brought  as  near  an  equality  as  is  possible ;  no 
principle  will  justify  giving  them  a  majority."  f  Cotesworth 
Finclmey  replied :  ^^  If  the  southern  states  are  to  be  in  such  a 
minority,  and  the  regulation  of  trade  is  to  be  given  to  the  gen- 
eral government,  they  wiU  be  nothing  more  than  overseers  for 
the  northern  states.  I  do  not  expect  the  southern  states  to  be 
raised  to  a  majority  of  the  representatives ;  but  I  wish  them 
to  have  something  like  an  equality."  Randolph,  speaking  the 
opinions  of  Bichard  Henry  Lee  and  of  Mason  as  well  as  his 
own,  announced  that  he  had  it  in  contemplation  to  require 
more  than  a  bare  majority  of  votes  for  laws  regulating  trade. 

For  reducing  New  Hampshire  none  voted  but  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia.  ^  There  followed  successive  motions  to  give 
one  additional  vote  to  each  of  the  three  southernmost  states. 
They  were  all  lost ;  Georgia  alone  obtaining  the  voice  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

On  that  day  Robert  Tates  and  John  Lansing  of  New 
York  were  on  the  floor  for  the  last  time.  The  governor  of 
their  state  had  unreservedly  declared  that  no  good  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  deliberations  at  Philadelphia ;  that  the  con- 
federation on  more  full  experiment  might  be  found  to  answer 
all  the  purposes  of  the  union.*  The  state  which  had  borne 
itself  with  unselfish  magnanimity  through  the  war  of  the  revo- 
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lotion  bad  fallen  tinder  the  Bway  of  factions  selfi^lineas.  Tit^ 
ing  to  this  inSuence,  Tates  and  Laaang,  renoonciiig  the  pftth 
to  glory  and  the  voice  of  dnty.  deserted  their  poet,  leaving  to 
the  Sonth  the  power  to  mould  the  commercial  poUcT  of  the 
tmion  at  its  will.  Haimlton.,  being  left  alone,  had  no  vote,  md 
from  this  day  to  the  esid  waa  absent  more  than  half  the  tbie, 
taking  very  little  part  in  the  formation  of  the  constitntion. 

In  the  convention,  from  ita  organization  to  its  diaaohitiaD, 
there  wsn  always  a  majority  of  at  least  one  on  the  side  of  the 
soathem  states.  After  the  defection  of  New  Tork  the  piopoi^ 
tion  remained  eii  to  four  till  New  Hampshire  anired. 

Blavery  in  the  United  States  vrae  a  transient  form,  not  m 
original  element  of  their  colonization,  nor  its  necesEary  out 
growth.  In  the  divieion  between  northeni  and  eontbem  etatea 
the  criterion  was,  whether  a  state  retained  the  power  and  tfae 
will  by  its  own  inward  ena^  to  extricate  itself  from  slaTeiy. 
Seven  had  abolished,  or  were  preparing  to  aboti^  it.  Madisaii* 
and  others  counted  the  southern  states  as  no  more  than  five; 
but  Delaware,  like  all  south  of  it,  gave  signs  of  being  not  eqnsi 
to  the  high  endeavor  of  setting  all  its  bondmen  free ;  and  iti 
votes  in  the  convention  prove  that  it  was  rightly  clased  hj 
Dayton  f  with  the  South.  The  boundary  between  tlie  two 
sections  was  Uason  and  Dixon's  line.  Pennsylvania,  purely 
popular,  without  family  aristocracies  or  the  ascendency  of  my 
one  form  of  religion,  first  in  agriculture  and  commerce,  sod 
not  Eurpaseed  in  ship-bnilding,  stood  midway  between  ax 
northern  etates  and  six  southern  ones,  the  stronghold  of  an  undi- 
vided, inseparable  federal  republic 

The  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  North,  which  vb8  aided  by 
the  long  British  occupation  of  Boston,  Rhode  Island,  and  New 
York,  had  not  been  accomplished  without  a  quietening  of  con- 
science on  the  wrongfulness  of  hereditaiy  bondage  and  its  incoo- 
sistency  with  the  first  principles  of  American  polity.  By  the 
act  of  Pennsylvania  of  1780  for  the  gradnal  aboIititHi  of 
slavery,  persons  merely  eojouming  in  the  state  were  permitted 
to  retain  their  slaves  for  a  term  of  sx  ogonths;  delegates  in 
congress  from  other  states,  foreign  ministeifl  and  consols,  u 
long  as  they  continned  in  their  public  characters.     The  rightof 
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the  masters  of  abscondiDg  slaves  to  take  them  away  remained  as 
before.  But  the  recoyery  of  a  slaye  through  the  interposition 
of  the  courts  was  resisted  with  zeal  by  self-appointed  agents ;  * 
and  the  southern  master  sometimes  had  norelief  but  to  seize  the 
runaway  and  bring  him  back  to  bondage  by  force. 

Abolition  and  manumission  societies  were  formed  in  various 
parts  of  the  KortL  Of  one  of  these  Ebmilton  was  the  secre- 
taiy,  with  Jay,  Diiane,  and  Robert  R  liTingston  for  associates. 
Just  at  this  time  Franklin  was  elected  president  of  the  society 
in  Pennsylyania.  The  newspapers  of  all  parties  at  the  Kortli 
teemed  with  essays  against  slavery.  The  opposition  to  it  pre- 
vailed in  nearly  all  religious  and  political  sects,  but  flamed  the 
brightest  among  those  of  extreme  democratic  tendendes. 

In  1783  deputies  from  the  yearly  meeting  of  the  Quakers 
were  admitted  to  the  floor  f  of  congress,  and  delivered  their 
address,  entreating  that  body  to  use  its  influence  for  the  gen- 
eral abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  and  in  several  later  years  the 
meeting  renewed  tixe  petitio^^  The  Presbyteri^  synod 
which  met  at  Philadelphia  in  the  same  week  as  the  federal  con- 
vention resolved  ^^  to  procure  eventually  the  final  abolition  of 
slaveiy  in  America."  *  The  Pennsylvam'a  Abolition  Society 
adopted  a  memorial  to  the  convention  to  suppress  the  slave- 
trade,  I  though,  from  motives  of  prudence,  it  was  not  pre- 
sented. 

This  conspicuous  action  at  the  North  on  the  slave-trade  and 
slavery  might  have  baffled  every  hope  of  a  consolidated  xmion 
but  for  the  wide  distinction  between  those  states  that  were  least 
remote  from  the  West  Indies  and  those  that  lay  nearer  the 
North ;  between  the  states  which  planted  indigo  and  rice  and 
those  which  cultivated  by  slave  labor  maize  and  wheat  and 
tobacco;  between  G^rgia  and  South  Carolina  which  had  ever 
been  well  affected  to  the  slave-trade,  and  the  great  slave-hold^ 

*  Dallas,  I,  179, 180 ;  ii.,  224.  f  Journals  of  Congress,  iv.,  289. 
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log  Btate  to  the  north  of  them  wbidi  had  wiBstled  with  England 

for  ita  abolition. 

In  tho  three  northernmost  of  the  Bonthem  states  daveiy 
maintained  itself,  not  as  an  element  of  prosperity,  bnt  as  a  bale- 
ful inheritance.  The  best  of  the  statesmen  of  Virginia,  without 
regard  to  other  questions  which  divided  them,  desired  its  aboli- 
tion— alike  "Washington,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Jeflerson,  Ran- 
dolph, Madison,  and  Grayson.  George  Mason  had  written  to 
the  legiBlatnro  of  Virginia  against  it  with  the  most  terrible  in- 
vectives and  gloomiest  forebodings. 

This  comparative  serenity  of  judgment  in  Virginia  was 
shared,  though  not  completely,  by  North  Carolina,  of  whoM 
population  three  parts  out  of  four  were  free,  and  whose  upljuid 
country  attracted  emigrants  by  its  fertility,  salubrity,  and  beanty. 

The  difference  between  the  two  classes  of  slave  states  wss 
underBtood  by  themselves,  and  was  a  guarantee  that  qneetioos  , 
on  slavery  would  neither  inflame  nor  unite  tbem.     Yiigtmi   ■ 
and  North  CaroliTKi  huld  the  balance  of  power,  and  knew  how 
to  steer  clear  of  a  fatal  collison. 

Tlie  preliminary  distribution  of  representatives  having  been 
agreed  upon,  Gonvemeur  Morris  on  the  ninth  desired  to  leavQ 
the  control  of  future  changes  to  the  national  I^^latnr&* 
Perceiving  peril  in  confiding  so  vast  a  discretion  to  those  who 
might  be  tempted  to  keep  to  themselves  an  nndue  share  of 
legislative  power,  Randolph,  following  the  precedent  of  1781,  oa 
the  tenth  insisted  on  an  absolute  constitutional  requirement  of 
a  census  of  population  and  an  estimate  of  wealth,  to  be  taken 
within  one  year  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  legislature,  and 
ever  thereafter  periodically ;  and  that  the  representation  should 
be  arranged  accordingly  .f 

Gouvemeur  Morris,  supported  by  King  and  others,  resieted 
this  "  fettering  of  the  legislature,"  by  which  a  preponderance 
might  he  thrown  into  the  western  scale.  In  variouB  debates  it 
was  urged  by  Morris  and  King  and  others  that  the  western 
people  would  in  time  outnumber  those  of  the  Atlantic  states, 
while  they  would  be  less  wealthy,  less  enltivated,  less  favoTable 
to  foreign  commerce,  and  less  willing  to  bide  the  right  moment 
for  acquiring  the  free  navigation  of  the  lower  Mississippi; 

'  Gilpin,  10E2  ;  EUiot,  2SS.  f  Gilpin,  1003  ;  Elliot,  298. 
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that  the  bnsy  haunts  of  men  are  the  proper  school  for  states- 
men; that  the  members  from  the  back  country  are  always 
most  averse  to  the  best  measures ;  that,  if  the  western  people 
should  get  the  power  into  their  hands,  they  would  ruin  the 
Atlantic  interests ;  and  therefore  that,  in  every  future  legisla- 
ture, the  original  states  should  keep  the  majority  in  their  own 
hands.* 

To  this  Mason  replied :  ^^  A  revision  from  time  to  time, 
according  to  some  permanent  and  precise  standard,  is  essential 
to  fair  representation.  According  to  the  present  population  of 
America,  the  northern  part  of  it  has  a  right  to  preponderate ; 
and  I  cannot  deny  it.  But,  unless  there  shall  be  inserted  in 
the  constitution  some  principle  which  will  do  justice  to  the 
southern  states  hereafter,  when  they  shall  have  three  fourths 
of  the  people  of  America  within  their  limits,  I  can  neither 
vote  for  the  system  here  nor  support  it  in  my  state.  The 
western  states  as  they  arise  must  be  treated  as  equals,  or  they 
will  speedily  revolt.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  a  suffi- 
ciently precise  standard  of  wealth."  f 

"Congress,"  said  Randolph,  "have  pledged  the  public 
faith  to  the  new  states  that  they  shall  be  admitted  on  equal 
terms.  They  never  will,  they  never  ought  to  accede  on  any 
other."  if  Madison  demonstrated  that  no  distinctions  unfavor- 
able to  the  western  states  were  admissible,  either  in  point  of 
justice  or  policy.* 

By  a  vote  of  seven  to  three  the  first  legislature  under  the 
new  constitution  was  required  to  provide  for  a  census ;  I  a 
periodical  census  ever  after  was  then  accepted  without  a  divi- 
sion. Its  period,  first  fixed  at  fifteen  years,  after  repeated  de- 
bates, was  reduced  to  ten,^ 

Yet  an  ineradicable  dread  of  the  coming  power  of  the 
South-west  lurked  in  New  England,  especially  in  Massachu- 
setts. On  the  fourteenth,  only  three  days  after  the  subject 
appeared  to  have  been  definitively  disposed  of,  Geny  and  King 
moved  that  the  representatives  of  new  states  should  never  col- 

♦  Gilpin,  1063,  1064,  1072 ;  ElUot,  294,  298.  «  Gilpin,  1078  ;  EUiot,  299. 

f  Gilpin,  1066,  1066  ;  Elliot,  294,  295.  |  Gilpin,  1078  ;  Elliot,  801. 
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lectivelj  exceed  in  number  the  reprasentatiTes  from  such  tt 
the  old  thirteen  states  as  should  a<;ccde  to  the  new  coafedeifr 
tioE.*  The  motioE  came  from  New  England ;  and  from  New 
England  came  the  repl^'.  "  We  are  providing  for  our  posteri- 
ty," said  Sherman,  who  had  taken  the  principal  part  in  seem- 
ing to  Connecticut  a  magnificent  reserve  of  lands  in  northeni 
Ohio.  "  Our  children  and  our  grandchildren  will  be  as  likely 
to  be  citizens  of  new  western  states  as  of  the  old  states."  f  His 
words  were  lost  upon  his  own  coUeagnea.  The  motion  was 
defeated  hj  the  narrowest  majority,  Massachusetts  being  sus- 
tained by  Connecticut,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  against  New 
Jersey  and  the  four  soutliemmost  states,  Penneylvania  beii^ 
divided.  J  The  vote  of  Maryland  and  Delaware  was  but  the 
d)-ing  expression  of  old  regrets  about  the  proprietaiyship  of 
western  lands,  from  which  they  had  been  excluded ;  that  of 
Massachusetts  sprung  from  a  jealousy  which  ^rcw  stroBgar 
with  the  ever-increasing  political  power  of  (lie  Soath-veA  ! 
But  in  spite  of  renewed  murmurs  the  decision  was  never  le- 
versed. 

The  filial  concession  on  the  re]>reEcntation  for  slaves  pro- 
ceeded from  North  Carolina.  On  the  eleventh  of  July,  Wil- 
liamson accepted  for  the  permanent  basis  the  free  inhabit- 
ants and  three  fifths  of  all  others.*  Eandolph  agreed  to  the 
amendment.  On  the  instant  Butler  and  Cotesworth  Pinckney 
demanded  that  the  blacks  should  be  counted  equally  with  tiie 
whites.  [ 

New  YorV,  New  Ilampshire,  and  Khode  Island  not  being 
on  the  floor,  the  southern  states  were  left  with  ample  powra 
to  settle  the  question  as  they  pleaaed.  "  The  motion,"  Btid 
Mason,  "  ie  favorable  to  Virginia,  but  I  think  it  onjost.  As 
slaves  are  useful  to  the  community  at  large,  they  ought  not  to 
be  excluded  from  the  estimate  for  repreeentation ;  I  canno^ 
however,  vote  for  them  as  equals  to  freemen."  *  On  the  qnefr 
tion,  Delaware  alone  joined  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

Kntlcdge  next  insisted  on  proportioning  repreeentation  pe- 
riodically according  to  wealth  as  well  as  population.     This  wu 

•  Gilpin,  lOOB  ;  Elliot,  310.  •  Gilpin,  1066;  EUiot,  898, 
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condemned  by  Mason  as  indefinite  and  impracticable,  leaving 
to  the  legislature  a  pretext  for  doing  nothing.*  Madison  saw 
no  sabstantial  objection  to  fixing  numbers  for  the  perpetual 
standard  of  representation.t  In  like  manner  Sherman,  John- 
son, Wilson,  and  Gorham  looked  upon  population  as  the  best 
measure  of  wealth ;  and  accepted  the  propriety  of  establishing 
numbers  as  the  rule. 

King  refused  to  be  reconciled  to  any  concession  of  repre- 
sentation for  slayes.  t  Gouvemeur  Morris,  always  a  hater  of 
slayery,  closed  the  debate  by  sayimr :  ^^  I  am  reduced  to  the  di- 

nature,  and  I  must  do  it  to  the  former ;  I  can  neyer  agree  to 
give  such  encouragement  to  the  slave-trade  as  would  be  given 
by  allowing  them  a  representation  for  their  negroes."  ^ 

On  the  division,  those  who  insisted  on  enumerating  aU  the 
slaves  and  those  who  refused  to  enumerate  any  of  them,  as 
elements  of  representation,  partially  coalesced ;  and  Connecti- 
cut, Virginia,  and  Korth  Carolina,  though  aided  by  G^rgia, 
were  outvoted  by  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maiyland,  and  South  Carolina.  | 

The  aspect  of  affairs  at  the  adjournment  was  not  so  danger- 
ous as  it  seemed.  Virginia  with  a  united  delegation  had  her 
hand  on  the  helm,  while  Korth  Carolina  kept  watch  at  her 
side. 

But  Grouvemeur  Morris  brooded  over  the  deep  gulf  by 
which  the  convention  seemed  to  him  rent  in  twain;  and 
rashly  undertook  to  bmld  a  bridge  over  the  chasm.  To  that 
end  he  proposed  the  next  morning  that  taxation  should  be  in 
proportion  to  representation.-^  His  motion  was  general,  ex- 
tending to  every  branch  of  revenue. 

The  convention  was  taken  by  surprise.  South  Carolina 
scorned  to  be  driven  from  her  object  by  the  menace  of  increased 
contributions  to  the  general  tr^sury ;  and  again  demanded  a 
full  representation  for  all  blacks.  ^  Mason  pointed  out  that 
the  proposal  of  Gouvemeur  Morris  would  so  embarrass  the  legis- 

*  Gilpin,  1071 ;  Elliot,  297.  •  Gilpin,  1078 ;  Elliot,  801. 
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latnre  in  raising  a  revcnne  tliat  they  would  be  driven  back  to 
reqiUBitioiie  on  tbe  etatea.  Appalled  at  diecoTering  tbat  hit 
motion  was  a  death-blow  to  the  new  conetitutioti,  Mome  lim- 
ited it  to  direct  taxation,  saying :  "It  would  be  inapplicable  tu 
indirect  taxes  on  exports  and  importa  and  coneuniptJon."  * 
Coteaworth  Pinokney  took  fire  at  the  idea  of  taxing  exports. 
Wilson  came  to  the  partial  rescue  of  Morris ;  and  the  conven- 
tion, without  a  dissentient,  agreed  that  "  direct  taxation  ought 
to  be  in  proportion  to  representation."  f  In  this  short  iuterhide^ 
by  the  temerity  o£  one  man,  the  United  States  were  preclnded 
from  deriving  an  equitable  revenue  from  real  property.  Mop- 
rifl  soon  saw  what  evil  he  had  wrought,  but  he  vainly  etrove  to 
retrieve  it. 

The  moderating  states  of  the  South  grew  restless.  "  Koith 
Carolina,"  said  Davie,  "  will  never  confederate  on  terms  that 
do  not  rate  their  blacks  at  least  as  three  fifths."  ^  JolmEon, 
holding  the  negro  slave  to  be  a  man,  and  nothing  less  than  a  i 
man,  coidd  not  forogo  the  conclusion  "  that  blacks  etpially  with 
the  whites  onght  to  fall  within  the  computation,"  and  hia  vot«8 
conformed  to  his  scruples.  Contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Qo^ve^ 
neur  Morris  and  King,  Randolph  insisted  that  the  repres^ita- 
tion  allowed  for  slaves  should  be  imbodied  in  the  constitntion, 
saying :  "  I  lament  that  such  a  species  of  property  exists ;  but, 
as  it  does  exist,  the  holders  of  it  will  require  this  secnrity."* 
Ellsworth  seconded  Randolph,  whose  motion  was  tempered  in 
its  form  by  Wilson,  so  as  to  avoid  the  direct  mention  of  elaveiy 
or  slave.  "  The  southern  states,"  said  King,  "  threaten  to  sepa- 
rate now  in  case  injury  shall  be  done  them.  There  will  be  no 
point  of  time  at  which  they  will  not  be  able  to  say,  '  Do  ns 
justice  or  we  will  separate.'  "  The  final  motion  to  make  blacb 
equal  with  whites  in  fixing  the  ratio  of  representation  received 
no  support  but  from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia ;  |  and  the  com- 
promise, proportioning  representation  to  direct  taxation,  and 
both  to  the  number  of  the  free  and  three  fifths  of  others,  was 
established  by  the  southern  states,  even  Georgia  approving,  and 
South  Carolina  relenting  so  far  as  to  divide  its  vote.* 
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Kandolph,  on  the  thirteentli,  seized  the  opportnnitj  to  pro- 
poee  numbers  as  the  sole  role  of  representation.  Gk>uyemenr 
Morris  ^'  stated  the  result  of  his  deep  meditation  " :  ^^  The  south- 
ern gentlemen  will  not  be  satisfied  unless  they  see  the  way  open 
to  their  gaining  a  majority  in  the  public  councils.  The  conse- 
quence of  such  a  transfer  of  power  from  the  maritime  to  the 
interior  and  landed  interest  will,  I  foresee,  be  an  oppression  to 
commerce.  In  this  struggle  between  the  two  ends  of  the 
union,  the  middle  states  ought  to  join  their  eastern  brethren. 
If  the  southern  states  get  the  power  into  their  hands  and  be 
joined  as  they  will  be  with  the  interior  country,  everything  is 
to  be  apprehended." 

By  the  interior,  Morris  had  specially  in  his  mind  the  rising 
states  of  Eentucliy  and  Tennessee.  Butler  replied:  ^^The 
southern  states  want  security  that  their  negroes  may  not  be 
taken  from  them,  which  some  gentlemen  within  or  without 
doors  have  a  very  good  mind  to  do.  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia  will  have  relatively  many  more  people 
than  they  now  have.  The  people  and  strength  of  America  are 
evidently  bearing  to  the  South  and  South-west."  * 

"  The  majority,"  said  Wilson,  "  wherever  f oimd,  ought  to 
govern.    The  interior  country,  should  it  acquire  this  majority,  S 

will  avail  itself  of  its  right  whether  we  will  or  no.    If  num-  ^/^ 

bers  be  not  a  proper  rule,  why  is  not  some  better  rule  pointed 
out  ?  Congress  have  never  been  able  to  discover  a  better.  No 
state  has  suggested  any  other.  Property  is  not  the  sole  nor  the 
primary  end  of  government  and  society ;  the  improvement  of 
the  human  mind  is  the  most  noble  object.  With  respect  to 
this  and  other  personal  rights,  numbers  are  surely  the  natural 
and  precise  measure  of  representation,  and  could  not  vary  much 
from  the  precise  measure  of  property."  f 

The  apportiomnent  of  repres^tation  acconiing  to  numbei^ 
was  adopted  without  a  negative,  Delaware  alone  being  divided.:}: 
The  American  declaration  of  independence  proclaimed  all  men 
free  and  equal ;  the  federal  convention  founded  representation 
on  numbers  alone. 

The  equality  of  votes  of  the  states  in  the  senate  being  re- 

•  Gilpin,  1091-1093  ;  ElUot,  808,  809. 
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ported  to  the  oonvention  on  the  fonrtcenlli,  was  resisted  1^ 
WilsoD,  King,  and  Madiaon  to  the  last  3B  contrary  to  jnsdea 
On  the  other  hand,  Sherman  held  that  the  etate  govenunfloll 
could  not  be  preserved  tmlees  they  ehonld  have  a  negatirail 
the  general  government. 

Caleb  Strong,  a  stategmaa  of  consummate  pradence,  frcnn 
the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  a  lit 
representative  of  the  country  people  of  Massachusetts,  laddlj 
reviewed  the  case,  and,  from  the  desire  to  prevent  the  diesola- 
tion  of  the  union,  found  liimself  compelled  to  vote  for  the  coio- 
promise.  Madison  repHed  in  an  elaborate  speech,  vhich  closed 
with  these  words :  "  The  perpetuity  which  an  equality  of  votes 
in  the  second  branch  will  give  to  the  preponderance  of  the 
northern  against  the  southern  scale  is  a  serious  coneidenLtioii. 
It  seemfi  now  well  understood  that  the  real  difference  of  into^ 
ests  lies,  not  between  the  large  and  small,  but  between  the 
northern  and  southern  states.  The  institution  of  slaTCoymd 
ita  eonseqceuces  form  the  hne  of  discrimination.  Should  a 
proportional  representation  take  place,  the  northern  will  sdil 
outnumber  the  other ;  but  every  day  will  tend  toward  aa  eqiu* 
librium."  * 

The  great  poet  of  the  Hellenic  race  relates  how  the  most 
famed  of  its  warriors  was  lured  by  one  of  the  heavenly  powen 
from  the  battle-field  to  chase  a  phantom.  Had  the  Sooth 
joined  with  the  smaller  states  to  estabhsh  the  sufErage  by  atata 
in  both  branches  of  the  general  legislature,  it  would,  in  leas 
tlian  ten  years,f  have  arrived  at  an  eqnaHty,  alike  in  tJie  hotm 
and  in  the  senate.  But  it  behoved  that  swarms  of  emigrants 
were  about  to  throng  every  path  to  the  South-west,  bearing 
with  them  affluence  and  power.  It  did  not  yet  know  tba 
dynamic  energy  of  freedom  in  producing  wealth,  and  attnct- 
ing  and  employing  and  retaining  population.  The  equality  of 
the  vote  in  the  senate,  which  Virginia  and  South  Carolina 
vehemently  resisted,  was  to  gain  and  preserve  for  the  elave- 
holding  states  a  balance  in  one  branch  of  the  legislature ;  in 
the  other,  where  representation  was  apportioned  to  popolation, 
the  superiority  of  the  free  commonwealths  would  increase  from 
decade  to  decade  till  slavery  in  the  United  States  should  be  no 
"Gilpin,  1104;  EIHot,  SIS.  f  In  1TQ6,  cm  tho  BdmUsioaofTemieuM. 
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more.    Shrinkiiig  from  the  final  vote  on  the  question,  the 
hoafie  adjourned. 

On  Monday,  the  sixteenth,  as  soon  as  the  convention  assem- 
bled, the  qnestion  was  taken  on  the  amended  report  which 
included  an  equality  of  votes  in  the  senate.''^  The  six  south- 
ern states  were  present,  and  only  four  of  the  northern.  Four 
of  the  six  states  which  demanded  a  proportioned  representa- 
tion stubbornly  refused  to  yield.  It  was  of  decisive  influence 
oa  the  histoiy  of  the  coimtry  that  Strong  and  Gerry,  balanc- 
ing the  inflexible  King  and  Gorham,  pledged  Massachusetts 
at  least  to  neutrality.  On  the  other  side,  Connecticut,  Kew 
Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland  spumed  the  thought  of  sur- 
render. The  decision  was  given  by  Korth  Carolina,  which 
broke  from  her  great  associates  and  gave  a  majority  of  one  to 
the  smaller  states.  More  than  ten  years  before,  JaSerson  had 
most  earnestly  proposed  this  compromise,  seekmg  to  proselyte 
John  Adams,  to  whom  he  wrote :  ^^The  good  whigs  will  so 
&r  cede  their  opinions  for  the  sake  of  union."  f  He  heard 
with  great  joy  that  his  prophecy  had  come  to  pass.  ^ 

The  large  states  accepted  the  decision  as  final  When,  on 
the  seventeenth,  Gouvemeur  Morris  proposed  a  reconsiderar 
tion  of  the  resolution  of  the  former  day,  no  one  would  second 
his  motion. 

On  the  twenty-third  the  number  of  senators  for  each  state 
was  fixed  at  two,  and  each  of  these,  as  had  been  proposed  by 
Qerry  and  supported  by  Sherman,  was  personally  to  have  one 
vote.* 

From  the  day  when  every  doubt  of  the  right  of  the  smaller 
states  to  an  equal  vote  in  the  senate  was  quieted,  they — so  I 
received  it  from  the  lips  of  Madison,  and  so  it  appears  from  the 
records— exceeded  all  others  in  zeal  for  granting  powers  to  the 
general  government.  Ellsworth  became  one  of  its  strongest 
pillars.  Paterson  of  Kew  Jersey  was  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
a  federalist  of  federalists. 

♦  GUpIn,  1107-1109 ;  ElUot,  816,  817. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

TOE  OtTLINE   OF   THE  CONBTmiTION   COMTLETED   AKD  SEFEE 

Fhom  tdb  ITth  to  the  27Tn  of  Juxr  17S7. 

The  distribution  of  powers  between  the  general  goTon- 
ment  and  the  states  was  the  most  delicate  and  moet  difficult  tasl 
before  the  convention.  Startled  by  the  vagneneas  of  langnage 
in  the  Virginia  resolve,  Sherman  on  the  Berentee&th  of  Jb^ 
proposed  tlie  grant  of  powers  "  to  make  laws  in  all  cases  which 
may  concern  the  common  interests  of  the  union,  but  not  to  in- 
terfere with  the  government  of  the  individual  states  in  aoy 
matters  of  internal  police  which  respect  the  goverament  d 
such  states  only,  and  wherein  the  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States  ia  not  concerned."  *  Wilson  seconded  the  acaendment, 
as  better  expressing  the  general  principle.  But,  on  scanning 
its  probable  interpretation  by  the  separate  states,  the  objection 
prevailed  that  it  would  be  construed  to  withhold  from  the  gen- 
eral government  the  authority  to  levy  direct  taxes  and  the 
authority  to  suppress  the  paper  money  of  the  states. 

Bedford  moved  to  empower  the  national  legislature  "  to 
legiskte  for  the  general  interests  of  the  union,  for  cases  to 
which  the  states  are  severally  incompetent,  or  in  whieli  the 
harmony  of  the  United  States  might  be  interrupted  by  the 
exercise  of  individual  legislation."  f  This  Gouvemeur  MoniB 
gladly  seconded  ;  and,  though  Randolph  resisted,  the  coTront 
ran  with  such  increasing  vehemence  for  union  that  the  amend- 
ment was  adopted  at  first  by  six  states,  and  then  by  everf  state 
but  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

As  to  giving  power  to  the  national  legislature  "to  motive 
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laws  passed  by  the  seyeral  states,"  Gk)uyemeiir  Morris,  opposmg 
it  as  terrible  to  the  states,*  looked  where  Jefferson  invited 
Madison  to  look — ^to  the  jadiciary  department  to  set  aside  a 
law  that  ought  to  be  negatiyed.f  Sherman  insisted  that  state 
laws,  contravening  the  authority  of  the  nnion,  f  were  invalid 
and  inoperative  from  the  beginning.  Madison  pnt  forth  all 
his  strength  to  show  that  a  power  of  negativing  the  improper 
laws  of  the  states  is  the  most  mild  and  certain  means  of  pre- 
gerving  the  harmony  of  the  system.  He  was  supported  by 
Massachusetts,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina.^ 

From  the  New  Jersey  plan  it  was  taken,  without  one  dis- 
sentient, that  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United  States  should 
be  the  supreme  law  of  the  states,  and  bind  their  judiciaries, 
anything  in  their  laws  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  |  That 
all  power  not  granted  to  the  general  government  remained 
with  the  states  was  the  opinion  of  every  member  of  the  con- 
vention ;  but  they  held  it  a  work  of  supererogation  to  place  in 
the  constitution  an  express  recognition  of  the  reservation. 
Thus  in  one  half  of  a  morning  the  convention  began  and  ended 
its  distribution  of  power  between  the  states  and  the  union. 
The  further  development  of  the  central  government  brought 
to  it  a  wider  scope  of  action  and  new  ascendency  over  the 
states. 

The  construction  of  the  executive  department  was  fraught 
with  bewildering  difficulties,  of  which  a  new  set  rose  up  as 
fast  as  the  old  ones  were  overcome.  The  convention,  though 
it  devoted  many  days  in  July  to  the  subject,  did  but  acquiesce 
for  the  moment  in  the  Virginia  resolve,  with  which  its  delib- 
erations had  yet  made  it  thoroughly  discontented. 

Mason  and  the  Pinckneys  would  have  required  a  qualifi- 
cation of  landed  property  for  the  executive,  judiciary,  and 
members  of  the  national  legislature.-^  Gerry  approved  secmv 
ing  property  by  property  provisions.  "If  qualifications  are 
proper,"  said  Gouvemeur  Morris,  "  I  should  prefer  them  in 
the  electors  rather  than  the  elected ; "  ^  and  Madison  agreed 

♦  Gilpin,  1117 ;  Elliot,  821.  |  Gilpin,  1119  ;  Elliot,  822. 
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with  him.  ^%"  said  DiddxiBOii,  ''doubt  the  polk^  of  intBr- 
weaying  into  a  republioan  oonstitation  a  yeiieratioii  for  "weaUlL 
A  veneration  for  poverty  and  virtue  is  the  object  of  lepnUifliB 
encouragement.  Ko  man  of  merit  flboold  be  subjected  to  dis- 
abilities  in  a  republic  where  merit  is  understood  to  lonn  the 
great  title  to  public  trusty  honoiSi  and  rewards."  *  The  sub- 
ject came  repeatedly  before  the  convention;  bat  it  never 
consented  to  require  a  property  qualificatiwi  for  any  office  in 
the  general  government.  In  this  way  no  obstmcticm  to  uni- 
versal suffrage  was  allowed  to  conquer  a  foothold  in  the  cofr* 
stitution,  but  its  builders  left  the  enlargement  of  suffrsge  ts 
time  and  future  lawgivers.  They  disturbed  no  more  than  wis 
needed  for  the  success  of  their  work.  They  were  not  xert- 
less  in  zeal  for  one  abstract  rule  of  theoretical  equality  to  be 
introduced  instantly  and  everywhere.  They  were  lib  the 
mariner  in  mid-ocean,  on  the  ruling  and  tossing  deck  of  a 
ship,  who  learns  how  to  keep  his  true  course  by  watdung 
the  horizon  as  well  as  the  sun.  In  leading  a  people  aerosi 
the  river  that  divided  their  old  condition  from  the  new, 
the  makers  of  the  new  form  of  government  anchored  the 
supporting  boats  of  their  bridge  up  stream.  The  qualifica- 
tions of  the  electors  it  left  to  be  decided  by  the  states,  each 
for  itself. 

All  agreed  ^Hhat  a  supreme  tribunal  should  be  estab- 
lished," f  and  that  the  national  legislature  should  be  empow- 
ered to  create  inferior  tribunals.  ^  By  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, on  the  eighteenth,  the  judges  were  to  be  appointed  by 
the  senate.  Gorham,  supported  by  Qouvemeur  Morris,  pro- 
posed their  appointment  "by  the  executive  with  the  consent 
of  the  second  branch";  a  mode,  he  said,  which  had  been 
ratified  by  the  experience  of  a  hundred  and  forty  years  in 
Massachusetts.^  The  proposal  was  gradually  gaining  favor; 
but  for  the  moment  failed  by  an  equal  division. 

The  trial  of  impeachments  of  national  officers  was  taken 
from  the  supreme  court ;  and  then,  in  the  words  of  Madison, 
its  jurisdiction  was  unanimously  made  to  "  extend  to  all  cases 
arising  under  the  national  laws,  or  involving  the  national  peace 
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and  harmonj."  *  Controversies  wliich  began  and  ended  in  the 
sereral  states  were  not  to  be  removed  from  the  courts  of  the 
states. 

The  convention  had  still  to  decide  how  the  new  consti- 
tation  should  be  ratified.  ^^  By  the  legislatures  of  the  states," 
proposed  Ellsworth,  on  the  twenty-third,  and  he  was  seconded 
by  Paterson.  "  The  legislatures  of  the  states  have  no  power  to 
ratify  it,"  said  Mason.  "  And,  if  they  had,  it  would  be  wrong 
to  refer  the  plan  to  them,  because  succeeding  legislatures,  hav- 
ing equal  authority,  could  undo  the  acts  of  their  predecessors, 
and  the  national  government  would  stand  in  each  state  on  the 
tottering  foxmdation  of  an  act  of  assembly.  Whither,  then, 
must  we  resort?  To  the  people,  with  whom  all  power  re- 
mains that  has  not  been  given  up  in  the  constitutions  derived 
from  them." 

"One  idea,"  said  Eandolph,  "has  pervaded  all  our  pro- 
ceedings, that  opposition,  as  well  from  the  states  as  from  in- 
dividuals, will  be  made  to  the  system  to  be  proposed.  Will 
it  not,  then,  be  highly  imprudent  to  furnish  any  unnecessary 
pretext  by  the  mode  of  ratifying  it  ?  The  consideration  of  this 
subject  should  be  transferred  from  the  legislatures,  where  local 
demagogues  have  their  full  influence,  to  a  field  in  which  their 
efforts  can  be  less  mischievous.  Moreover,  some  of  the  states 
are  averse  to  any  change  in  their  constitution,  and  will  not 
take  the  requisite  steps  unless  expressly  called  upon  to  refer 
the  question  to  the  people."  f 

"The  confederation,"  said  Gerry,  "is  paramount  to  the 
state  constitutions;  and  its  last  article  authorizes  alterations 
only  by  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  states."  "  Are  all 
the  states,"  repUed  his  colleague  Gorham,  "to  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  ruined,  if  Rhode  Island,  if  New  York,  should 
persist  in  opposition  to  general  measures?  Provision  ought 
to  be  made  for  giving  effect  to  the  system,  without  waiting 
for  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  states."  ^ 

"  A  new  set  of  ideas,"  said  Ellsworth, "  seems  to  have  crept 
in  since  the  articles  of  confederation  were  established.  Con- 
ventions of  the  people,  with  power  derived  expressly  from 
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the  people,  were  not  then  thought  of," *  "A  referenee  to 
the  authority  of  the  people  ezpreeslj  delected  to  coovas* 
tions,"  insisted  King,  "  ia  moat  likely  to  draw  forth  the  bat 
men  in  the  states  to  decide  on  the  new  constitrttion,  and  to 
obviate  disputes  and  doubts  concerning  its  legitimacy."  t 

Madison  spoke  with  iotense  eameatnees.  "  The  diSerenn 
between  a  nystem  founded  on  the  legislatures  only  and  one 
founded  on  the  people  is  the  difference  between  a  treaty  and 
a  constitution.  A  law  violating  a  treaty  ratified  by  a  pr^ 
existing  law  might  be  respected  by  the  judges;  a  law  vio- 
lating a  constitution  eEtablished  by  the  people  themselree  would 
be  considered  by  the  judges  as  null  and  void.  A  breach  of  any 
one  article  of  a  treaty  by  any  one  of  the  parties  frees  the  othtt 
parties  from  their  engagements ;  a  onion  of  the  people,  nnda 
one  constitution,  by  its  nature  exclades  sach  an  inteipralft- 
tion."  J 

After  a  full  debate,  the  convention,  by  nine  states  agamrt 
Debware,  referred  the  ratification  of  the  new  constitution  to 
an  assembly  in  each  state  to  be  chosen  specially  for  that  par- 
pose  by  the  people.* 

In  the  following  three  days  the  resolutions  of  the  feder^ 
convention  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  gOTemmenI^ 
consisting  of  twenty-three  in  number,  were  finished  and  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  of  detail,  five  in  number,  who  were  o^ 
dered  to  prepare  and  report  tliera  in  the  form  of  a  constitnlion. 
"With  thera  were  referred  the  propositions  of  Charles  Pincfcney 
and  the  plan  of  New  Jersey, 

The  federal  convention  selected  for  its  committee  of  detail 
three  members  from  the  North  and  two  from  the  South — Gor- 
ham,  Ellsworth,  Wilson,  Randolph,  and  John  Kntledge,  of 
whom  the  last  was  the  chairman.  By  ancestry  Scotch-Iriab, 
in  early  youth  carefully  but  privately  educated,  afterward  » 
student  of  law  in  the  Temple  at  London,  Kutledge  became  the 
foremost  statesman  of  his  time  south  of  Virginia.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-six  he  began  his  national  career  in  the  stamp-act  con- 
gress of  17C5,  and  from  that  time  was  employed  by  his  state 
wherever  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  the  gravest.     Patrick  Henry 
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pronounced  him  the  most  eloquent  man  in  the  congress  of 
1774 ;  his  sincerity  gave  force  to  his  words.  In  the  darkest 
lionrs  he  was  intrepid,  hopeful,  inventiye  of  resources,  and  reso- 
lute, so  that  timidity  and  wavering  disappeared  before  him.  To 
the  day  when  disease  impaired  his  powers  he  was,  in  war  and 
in  peace,  the  pride  of  South  Carolina.  That  state  could  not 
have  selected  an  abler  representative  of  its  policy  on  the  pay- 
ment of  the  members  of  the  national  legislature  from  the 
treasuries  of  the  states,  on  the  slave-trade,  the  taxation  of  ex- 
ports, and  the  requisition  of  more  than  a  bare  majority  of  the 
legislature  to  counteract  European  restrictions  on  navigation. 

Of  his  associates,  Gorham  was  a  mei'chant  of  Boston,  who 
from  his  own  experience  imderstood  the  commercial  relations 
of  his  country,  and  knew  where  the  restrictive  laws  of  Eng- 
land, of  France,  and  of  Spain  injured  American  trade  and  ship- 
ping. Ellsworth,  who  had  just  established  harmony  between 
the  small  and  the  larger  states  by  a  wise  and  happy  compromise, 
now  found  himself  the  umpire  between  the  extreme  South  and 
the  North. 

Cotesworth  Pinckney  called  to  mind  that  if  the  committee 
should  fail  to  insert  some  security  to  the  southern  states  against 
an  emancipation  of  slaves,  and  against  taxes  on  exports,  he 
should  be  boxmd  by  duty  to  his  state  to  vote  against  their  re- 
port.* After  this  the  convention,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  July, 
unanimously  adjourned  till  Monday,  the  sixth  of  August,  that 
the  committee  of  detail  might  have  time  to  prepare  and  report 
the  constitution.t 

The  committee  in  joint  consultation  gave  their  unremitting 
attention  to  every  question  that  came  before  them.  J  Their 
best  guides  were  the  constitutions  of  the  several  states,  which 
furnished  most  striking  expressions,  and  regulations  approved 
by  long  experience.  There  is  neither  record  nor  personal  nar- 
rative of  their  proceedings,  though  they  were  invested  with  the 
largest  constructive  powers;  but  the  conduct  of  its  several 
members  may  be  determined  by  light  reflected  from  their  own 
words  and  actions  before  and  after.   Meanwhile  the  interest  and 
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anxiety  of  the  country  were  on  the  increase.  In  STay  Grayson 
had  written  to  Monroe :  "  The  weight  of  General  Washington 
is  very  great  in  America,  but  I  hardly  think  it  is  Bofficient  to 
induce  the  people  to  pay  money  or  part  with  power."  *  "If 
wliat  the  convention  recommend  should  be  rejected,"  bo  wrote 
Monroe  to  Jefferson  the  day  after  the  adjournment,  "they  will 
complete  our  ruin.  Bnt  I  trust  that  the  presence  of  General 
Washington  will  overawe  and  keep  under  the  demon  of  party, 
and  that  the  eignature  of  his  name  to  the  result  of  their  de- 
liberations will  secure  its  passage  through  the  uuion." 
■  GrajBon  lo  Monroo,  29  Mnj  1787. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  COLONIAL  SYSTEM  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Fbom  Januaby  1786  to  July  1787. 

Before  the  federal  convention  had  referred  its  resolations 
to  a  committee  of  detail,  an  interlude  in  congress  was  shaping 
the  character  and  destiny  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Sublime  and  humane  and  eventful  in  the  histoiy  of  mankind 
as  was  the  result,  it  will  take  not  many  words  to  tell  how  it 
was  brought  about.  For  a  time  wisdom  and  peace  and  justice 
dwelt  among  men,  and  the  great  ordinance,  which  could  alone 
give  continuance  to  the  union,  came  in  serenity  and  stillness. 
Every  man  that  had  a  share  in  it  seemed  to  be  led  by  an  invisi- 
ble hand  to  do  just  what  was  wanted  of  him ;  all  that  was  wrong- 
fully undertaken  fell  to  the  grotmd  to  wither  by  the  wayside ; 
whatever  was  needed  for  the  happy  completion  of  the  mighty 
work  arrived  opportunely,  and  just  at  the  right  moment  moved 
into  its  place. 

By  the  order  of  congress  a  treaty  was  to  be  held,  in  Janu- 
ary 1786,  with  the  Shawnees,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Miami.  Monroe,  who  had  been  present  as  a  spectator  at  the 
meeting  of  the  United  States  commissioners  with  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Six  Nations  at  Fort  Stanwix,  in  1784,  desired  to 
attend  this  meeting  with  a  remoter  tribe.  He  reached  Fort 
Pitt,  and  with  some  of  the  American  party  began  the  descent 
of  the  Ohio ;  but,  from  the  low  state  of  the  water,  he  aban- 
doned the  expedition  at  Limestone,  and  made  his  way  to 
Eichmond  through  Kentucky  and  the  wilderness.  As  the 
result  of  his  inquiries  on  the  journey,  he  took  with  him  to 
congress  the  opinion  that  a  great  part  of  the  western  territoiy, 
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especially  that  near  Lakes  Michigan  and  Erie,  waa  miseiab^ 
poor ;  thiat  tlie  land  on  the  Mississippi  and  tho  HUnois  consisted 
of  extensive  plains  which  had  not  a  aingle  bush  on  them,  aad 
■would  not  have  for  ages ;  that  the  western  sottlere,  in  many 
of  the  most  important  objects  of  a  federal  government,  would 
be  either  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  old  states  or  but  lit- 
tle connected  with  them.  He  would  form  the  territory  into 
no  more  than  five  states ;  but  he  adhered  to  the  principle  d 
Jefferson,  that  they  ought  as  soon  as  possible  to  take  part  ib  ' 
governing  themselves,  and  at  an  early  day  share  "  the  sovet 
eignty,  freedom,  and  independence  "  of  the  other  states. 

In  the  course  of  the  winter  tho  subject  of  the  divi^on  of 
the  western  territory  into  states  was,  on  the  motion  of  Monroe, 
referred  to  a  grand  committee.  Its  report,  which  was  pre-  ' 
sented  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  March,  traced  the  division  of 
the  territory  into  ten  states  to  the  resolution  of  congnss  of 
September  1 T80,  by  which  do  one  was  to  contain  leea  temtoiy 
than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  milea 
square.  This  resolution  had  controlled  the  ordinance  of  April 
ITS-l ;  and,  a?  tlie  Hot  step  toward  a  reform,  every  part  of  that 
ordinance  which  contlicted  with  the  power  of  congresB  to  di- 
vide the  territory  into  states  according  to  its  own  discretion 
was  to  be  repealed.* 

Virginia  had  imbodied  the  resolve  of  congresB  of  Septem- 
ber 1T80  in  its  cession  of  its  claims  to  the  land  north-west  of 
the  Ohio.  A  further  report  proposed  that  Vii^inia  should  be 
asked  to  revise  its  act  of  cession.f 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedinga  Dane  made  a  enccesaftd 
motion  to  raise  a  committee  for  considering  and  reporting  ihe 
form  of  a  temporary  government  for  the  western  states.  J  Its 
chairman  was  Monroe,  with  Johnson  and  King  of  New  Eng- 


•  Thii  fiwt  report  of  tbe  grand  committee  U  fonnd  In  Reports  of  Committee*, 
Pajwrs  of  Old  Congreai.iii.,  TS,  in  the  Stat«  DepBrtment,  «nd  is  indoraed  M  h«»- 
in^  been  "  read  24th  of  March  1780,  to  be  eongidprcd  Thursday,  Uarcfa  SOtlL" 

f  TnU  second  report  of  the  grand  committee  U  found  likctrise  in  toL  ixl.,  TV, 
snd  fo1lowiD~,  of  Papers  of  Old  CoDgress ;  but  it  has  no  indonement  w  to  tba 
time  irbcn  it  was  entered,  read,  or  considered. 

I  The  daj  on  which  this  motion  vas  made  is  not  gircn,  nor  is  tha  motion  ov- 
tcrcd  in  the  JoumBl  It  was  probably  in  April,  Wo  get  the  tact  from  page  85 
of  vol.  XIX.  of  the  Papers  of  tho  Old  Congress. 
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land,  John  Xean  and  Charles  Pincknej  of  South  Carolina,  as 
his  associates.  On  the  tenth  of  May  this  committee  read  their 
report  It  asked  the  consent  of  Yirginia  to  a  division  of  the 
territory  into  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  five  states ;  pre- 
sented a  plan  for  their  temporary  colonial  govemment;  and 
promised  them  admission  into  the  confederacy  on  the  princi- 
ple of  the  ordinance  of  Jefferson*  Kot  one  word  was  said  of 
a  restriction  on  slaveiy.  Ko  man  liked  better  than  Monroe  to 
lean  for  support  on  the  minds  and  thoughts  of  others.  He 
loved  to  spread  his  sails  to  a  favoring  breeze,  but  in  threaten- 
ing weather  preferred  quiet  imder  the  shelter  of  his  friends. 
"When  Jefferson,  in  1784,  moved  a  restriction  on  slavery  in  the 
western  country  from  Florida  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Mon- 
roe was  ill  enough  to  be  out  of  the  way  at  the  division.  When 
King  in  the  following  year  revived  the  question,  he  was  again 
absent  at  the  vote ;  now,  when  the  same  subject  challenged  his 
attention,  he  was  silent. 

At  first  Monroe  flattered  himself  that  his  report  was  gener- 
ally approved  ;*  but  no  step  was  taken  toward  its  adoption. 
All  that  was  done  lastingly  for  the  West  by  this  congress  was 
the  fruit  of  independent  movements.  On  the  twelfth  of  May, 
at  the  motion  of  Grayson  seconded  by  King,  the  navigable 
waters  leading  into  the  Mississippi  and  the  St  Lawrence,  and 
the  carrying  places  between  them,  were  declared  to  be  conmion 
Idghways,  forever  free  to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
without  any  tax,  impost,  or  duty. 

The  assembly  of  Connecticut,  which  in  the  same  month 
held  a  session,  was  resolved  on  opening  a  land  o£Sce  for  the 
sale  of  six  millions  of  acres  west  of  the  Pennsylvania  line  ^  ^^^  ^ 
which  their  state  had  reserved  in  its  cession  of  all  further       -^  ^^ 
claims  by  charter  to  western  lands.     The  reservation  was  not    )A\^^\^ 
excessive  in  extent ;  the  right  of  Connecticut  under  its  charter   "  ^  >  »,v  * 
had  been  taken  away  by  an  act  of  the  British  parliament  of 
which  America  had  always  denied  the  validity.    The  federal 
constitution  had  provided  no  mode  of  settling  a  strife  between 
a  state  and  the  United  States ;  a  war  would  cost  more  than  the 
land  was  worth.f    Grayson  ceased  his  opposition ;  and  on  the 

*  Monroe  to  Jefferson,  New  York,  11  Maj  1788. 
f  Grajson  to  Madison^  28  May  1786. 
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fourteenth  of  the  following  September  oongveai  aooeptod  die 
deed  of  cession  by  which  Conneotioat  was  oonfinned  in  die 
possession  of  what  was  called  her  ^weatem  reserve.''  Tlie 
compact  establishment  of  the  cidtiire  of  New  Engjand  ia  that 
district  had  the  most  beneficent  eflEeet  cm  the  chanirter  of  OUo 
and  the  development  of  the  union. 

For  diminishing  the  nnmber  of  the  states  to  be  fanned  eat 
of  the  western  territory,  Monroe  might  hope  for  a  faToiaUe 
hearing.  At  his  instance  the  subject  was  leferred  to  a  grand 
committee,  which  on  the  seventh  of  Jnly  reported  in  Iwor  of 
obtaining  the  assent  of  Virginia  to  the  division  of  the  Unikuy 
north-west  of  the  Ohio  into  not  less  than  two  nor  mote  Aaa 
five  states. 

With  singular  Hberality  Grayson  praposed  to  divide  tibe 
conntry  at  once  into  not  less  than  five  states.  He  would  nm 
a  line  east  and  west  so  as  to  touch  the  most  southern  part  of 
lake  Michigan,  and  from  that  line  draw  one  meridian  line  to 
the  western  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash,  and  another  to 
the  western  side  of  the  month  of  the  Great  Miami,  making 
three  states  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  western  lines  of 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  The  peninsula  of  Michigan  was 
to  form  a  fourth  state  ;  the  fifth  would  absorb  the  country  be- 
tween Lake  Michigan,  Lake  Superior,  and  the  line  of  water  to 
the  northern  boundary  in  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  on  the  one 
side  and  the  Mississippi  on  the  other.  This  division,  so  unfii- 
vorable  to  southern  influence,  was  voted  for  by  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  South  Carolina  being  di- 
vided ;  the  North  did  not  give  one  state  in  its  favor ;  and  the 
motion  was  lost.  It  wa£  then  agreed  that  the  district  should 
ultimately  be  divided  at  least  into  three  states,  the  states  and 
individuals  being  unanimous,  except  that  Grayson  adhered  to 
his  preference  of  five.* 

The  cause  which  arrested  the  progress  of  the  ordinance  of 
Monroe  was  a  jealousy  of  the  political  power  of  the  western 
states,  and  a  prevailing  desire  to  impede  their  admission  into 
the  union*  To  Jefferson  he  explained  with  accurate  foresight 
the  policy  toward  which  congress  was  drifting. 

When  the  inhabitants  of  the  Kaskaskias  presented  a  peti- 

*  Journals  of  Congress,  iv.,  662,  668. 
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tion  for  the  organization  of  a  goyemment  over  their  district, 
Honroe  took  part  in  the  answer,  that  congress  had  nnder  con* 
fiideration  the  plan  of  a  temporary  government  for  their  dis- 
trict in  which  it  wonld  manifest  a  due  regard  to  their  interest* 
This  is  the  last  act  of  congress  relating  to  the  West  in  which 
Monroe  participated.  With  the  first  Monday  of  the  coming 
November  the  rule  of  rotation  would  exclude  him  from  con- 


During  the  summer  Kean  was  absent  from  congress,  and 
his  place  on  the  committee  was  taken  by  Melancthon  Smith  f 
of  New  York.  In  September,  Monroe  and  "King  went  on  a 
mission  from  Congress  to  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
their  places  were  filled  by  Henry  of  Maryland  and  Dane.  The 
committee  with  its  new  members  represented  the  ruling  senti- 
ment  of  the  house ;  and  its  report,  which  was  made  on  the 
nineteenth  of  September,  required  of  a  western  state  before 
its  admission  into  the  union  a  population  equal  to  one  thir- 
teenth part  of  the  citizens  of  the  thirteen  original  states  ac- 
cording to  the  last  preceding  enumeration.  Had  this  report 
been  adopted,  and  had  the  decennial  census  of  the  population 
of  territories  and  states  alone  furnished  the  rule,  Ohio  must 
have  waited  twenty  years  longer  for  admission  into  the  union ; 
Indiana  would  have  been  received  only  after  1850 ;  Illinois 
only  after  1860 ;  Michigan  could  not  have  asked  admittance 
till  after  the  census  of  1880 ;  and  after  that  census  Wisconsin 
must  still  have  remained  a  colonial  dependency. 

The  last  day  of  September  1786  was  given  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  report ;  but  before  anything  was  decided  the  sev- 
enth congress  expired. 

The  new  congress,  to  which  Madison  and  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  as  well  as  Grayson  and  Edward  Carrington,  were  sent  by 
"Virfidnia,  had  no  quorum  till  February  1787,  and  then  was  oo- 
cn^ed  ^ith  prepiations  for  the  federal  convention  and  with 
the  late  insurrection  in  Massachusetts.  But  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  a  territorial  government  was  urgent ;  and  near 
the  end  of  April  the  committee  of  the  late  congress  revived 

•  Journals  of  Congrew,  iv.,  688,  689. 

f  The  name  of  Smith  as  one  of  the  committee  oocurs  m  August  1786.  Journals 
of  Congress,  iv.,  688. 
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its  project  of  the  preceding  September,  On  the  mtitb  of  lUy 
it  wae  read  a  second  time ;  the  daaso  which  would  have  indefi- 
nitely delaj'cd  the  admission  of  a  western  etate  was  cancelled ;  * 
a  new  draft  of  the  bill  as  amended  was  directed  to  be  tnn- 
scribed,  and  its  third  reading  was  made  the  order  of  the  neit  i 
day,  t  when  of  a  sadden  the  further  progress  of  the  ordissBBS  J 
was  arrcBted,  \ 

Rufus  Putnam,  of  'Worcester  coimty,  Kfassachnsette,  wl« 
had  drawn  to  himself  the  friendly  esteem  of  the  commaDde^ 
in-chief,  and  before  the  breaking  up  of  the  army  received  the 
commission  of  brigadier-general,  was  foremost  in  promoting  i 
petition  to  congresa  of  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  revolnticm 
for.  leave  to  plant  a  colony  of  the  veterans  of  the  army  betweeo 
Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio,  in  townships  of  six  miles  square,  with 
large  reservations  "  for  the  ministry  and  schools."  For  him- 
self and  his  a-ssociates  ho  entreated  Washington  to  repreeeot 
to  congresa  the  strength  of  the  grounds  on  which  their  petidm 
rested.  J  Their  unpaid  services  in  the  war  had  saved  the  in- 
dependence and  the  unity  of  tljc  land ;  their  settlement  would 
protect  tlie  frontiers  of  the  old  states  against  alarms  of  the  sav- 
ages ;  their  power  would  give  safety  along  the  boundary  line  on 
the  north;  under  their  shelter  the  endless  procession  of  emi- 
grants would  take  up  its  march  to  fill  tlie  country  from  laie 
Erie  to  the  Ohio. 

Witii  congress  while  it  was  at  Princeton,  and  again  after 
itsadjoumraentto  Annapolis,  "Washington  exerted  every  power 
of  which  he  was  master  to  bring  about  a  speedy  decision.  The 
members  with  whom  be  conversed  acquiesced  in  the  reasonable- 
ness of  tlie  petition  and  approved  it^  policy,  but  they  excused 
their  inertness  by  the  want  of  a  cession  of  the  nortli-weetem 
lands. 

"When,  in  March  1784,  the  lands  were  ceded  by  Yirginii, 
Kufus  Putnam  again  appeals  to  Washington  :  "  Yon  ue  senn- 
ble  of  the  necessity  as  well  as  the  poesibihty  of  both  (^oen 
and  soldiers  fixing  themselves  in  bosincss  somewhere  u  soon  u 

*  ThU  nppeara  Trom  Ibe  erasures  on  lbs  printed  bill,  vUch  ii  sdl]  pTCserred. 
f  Journals  of  Congreas,  ii.,  747. 

t  S.  P.  Hildrclh,  Pioneer  ScMlcre  of  Ohio,  88.  WalliEr,  a».  Letter  of  Rnft" 
Putnun,  IS  June  1783. 
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poesible ;  many  of  tbem  are  unable  to  lie  long  on  their  oars ; " 
but  congress  ^d  not  mind  the  spnr.  In  the  next  year,  nnder 
the  land  ordinance  of  Orayson,  Bnfns  Putnam  was  elected 
a  snrveyor  of  land  in  the  western  territoiy  for  Massachu- 
setts ;  and  as  he  could  not  at  once  enter  on  the  sendee,  another 
brigadier-general,  Benjamin  Tupper  of  Chesterfield,  in  the 
same  state,  was  appointed  for  the  time  in  his  stead.*  Tupper 
lepaired  to  the  West  to  superintend  the  work  confided  to  him ; 
but  disorderly  Indians  prevented  the  survey ;  without  having 
advanced  farther  west  than  Pittsburgh,  he  returned  home; 
and,  like  ahnost  every  one  who  caught  glimpses  of  the  West, 
he  returned  with  a  mind  filled  with  llie  brightness  of  its 
promise. 

Toward  the  end  of  1785,  Samuel  Holden  Parsons,  the  son 
of  a  clergyman  in  Lyme,  Connecticut,  a  graduate  of  Harvard, 
an  early  and  a  wise  and  resolute  patriot,  in  the  war  a  brigadier- 
general  of  the  regalar  army,  travelled  to  the  West  on  public 
business,  descended  the  Ohio  as  far  as  its  falls,  and,  fall  of  the 
idea  of  a  settlement  in  that  western  country,  wrote,  before  the 
year  went  out,  that  on  his  way  he  had  seen  no  place  which 
pleased  him  so  much  for  a  settlement  as  the  country  on  the 
]Muskingnm.f 

In  the  treaty  at  Fort  Stanwix,  in  1784,  the  Six  Nations  re- 
nounced to  the  United  States  aU  claims  to  the  country  west  of 
the  Ohio.  A  treaty  of  January  1785,  with  the  Wyandotte, 
Delaware,  Chippewa,  and  Ottawa  nations,  released  the  country 
east  of  the  Cuyahoga,  and  all  the  lands  on  the  Ohio,  south 
of  the  line  of  portages  from  that  river  to  the  Great  Miami 
and  the  Maumee.  On  the  last  day  of  January  1786,  George 
Sogers  Clark,  the  conqueror  of  the  North-west,  Eichard  Butler, 
late  a  colonel  in  the  army,  and  Samuel  Holden  Parsons,  acting 
nnder  comnussions  from  the  United  States,  met  the  Shawnees 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami,  and  concluded  with  them  a 
treaty  by  which  they  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  over  all  their  territory  as  described  in  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  and  for  themselves  renounced  all 
claim  to  property  in  any  land  east  of  the  main  branch  of 

*  Journals  of  Congress,  iy^  620,  627,  647. 

t  WilUam  Frederick  Foole  in  N.  A.  RcTiew,  Uii.,  881. 
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the  Great  Minini.*    In  tli!s  way  the  Indian  tide  to  eonlhem 
Ohio,  and  all  Ohio  to  the  east  of  the  Cuyahoga,  was  quieted. 

Six  days  before  the  sigDature  of  the  treaty  with  the  Shaw- 
nees,  Rofus  Putnam  and  Benjamin  Tupper,  after  a  carefol  con- 
sultation at  the  house  of  Putnam,  in  Rutland,  published  in  the 
newspapers  of  MassachuBetts  an  invitation  to  form  "the  Ohio 
Company  "  for  purchasing  and  colonizing  a  large  tract  of  knd 
between  the  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie,  The  men  chiefly  engaged 
in  this  enterpriiso  were  husbandmen  of  New  Kngland,  nnrtnred 
in  its  schools  and  chnrchee,  laborious  and  methodical,  paOioa 
who  had  been  further  trained  in  a  seven  years'  war  for  freedom. 
Have  these  men  the  creative  power  to  plant  a  commonwealth  I 
And  is  a  republic  tlie  govemment  under  which  political  o^aoi- 
zation  for  great  ends  is  the  most  easy  and  the  most  perfect! 

To  bring  the  Ohio  company  into  formal  esdatence,  all  pw 
eons  in  Massachusetts  who  n'ished  to  promote  t^e  schema  vm 
invited  to  meet  in  their  respective  counties  on  "Wednesday,  tbe 
fifteenth  day  of  the  nest  February,  and  choose  delegate  to 
meet  in  Boston  on  Wednesday,  the  first  day  of  March  1785, 
at  ten  of  the  clock,  then  and  there  to  consider  and  deternuae 
on  a  general  plan  of  association  for  the  company.  On  the  jp- 
pointed  day  and  hour,  representatives  of  eight  couutieB  of 
Massachusetts  came  together;  among  others,  from  "Worcester 
county,  Rufus  Putnam;  from  Suffolk,  "Winthrop  Sargent; 
from  Essex,  ManasEoh  Cutler,  lately  a  chaplain  in  the  anaj, 
then  minister  at  Ipswich ;  from  Middlesex,  John  Brooks ;  from 
Hampaliire,  Benjamin  Tupper.  Rufus  Putnam  was  chosen 
chairman  of  the  meeting,  "Winthrop  Sargeat  its  secretajy.  On 
the  third  of  March,  Putn.im,  Cutler,  Brooks,  Sargent,  and 
Gushing,  its  regularly  appointed  committee,  rejjorted  an  asso- 
ciation of  a  thousand  shares,  each  of  one  thousand  dollan  in 
continental  certificates,  which  were  then  the  eqnivalent  of  (h» 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  in  gold,  with  a  further  liability 
to  pay  ten  dollars  in  specie  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  sgeat 
eics.    Men  might  join  together  and  subscribe  for  one  aharft 

A  year  was  allowed  for  snbecription.     At  its  end,  on  the 

eighth  of  March  1787,  a  meeting  of  the  BubscriberB  was  held 

at  Boston,  and  Saranel  Holden  Parsons,  Rufus  Futmun, 

"  U.  S,  Sldlutee  U  Large,  riL,  15,  10-18,  24. 
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Manafiseh  Cutler  were  chosen  directors  to  make  application  to 
congress  for  a  purchase  of  lands  adequate  to  the  purposes  of 
the  company. 

The  basis  for  the  acquisition  of  a  vast  domain  was  settled 
by  the  directors,  and  Parsons  repaired  to  New  York  to  bring 
the  subject  before  congress.  On  the  ninth  of  May  1787,  the 
same  day  on  which  the  act  for  the  goyemment  of  the  North-west 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading  on  the  morrow,  the  memorial  of 
Samuel  Holden  Parsons,  agent  of  the  associators  of  the  Ohio 
eompany,  bearing  date  only  of  the  preceding  day,  was  presented.* 
It  interested  every  one.  For  vague  hopes  of  colonization,  here 
stood  a  body  of  hardy  pioneers ;  ready  to  lead  the  way  to  the 
rapid  absorption  of  the  domestic  debt  of  the  United  States ;  se- 
lected from  the  choicest  regiments  of  the  army ;  capable  of  self- 
defence  ;  the  protectors  of  all  who  should  follow  them ;  men 
skilled  in  the  labors  of  the  field  and  of  artisans ;  enterprising 
and  laborious ;  trained  in  the  severe  morality  and  strict  ortho- 
doxy of  the  New  England  villages  of  that  day.  All  was 
changed.  There  was  the  same  difiFerence  as  between  sending 
out  recruiting  ofiicers  and  giving  marching  orders  to  a  regular 
corps  present  with  music  and  arms  and  banners.  On  the  in- 
stant the  memorial  was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of 
Edward  Carrington,  Eufus  King,  Nathan  Dane,  Madison,  and 
Egbert  Benson — a  great  committee  :  its  older  members  of  con- 
gress having  worthy  associates  in  Carrington  and  Benson,  of 
-whom  nothing  was  spoken  but  in  praise  of  their  faultless  in- 
tegrity and  rightness  of  intention. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  July  1787,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
eleventh  of  May,  congress  had  a  quorum.  There  were  present 
from  the  North,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  ; 
from  the  South,  Virginia,  the  two  Carolinas,  and  Georgia,  soon 
to  be  joined  by  Delaware.  The  South  had  all  in  its  own  way. 
The  president  of  congress  being  absent,  "William  Grayson  of 
Virginia  was  elected  tie  temporary  president. 

*  The  memorial  of  Parsons  Is  in  his  own  handwriting.  It  is  contained  in  vol. 
xli.  of  Papers  of  the  Old  Congress,  vol.  viii.,  226,  of  the  Memorials.  It  is  indorsed 
in  the  handwriting  of  Roger  Alden,  "  Memorial  of  Samuel  H.  Parsons,  agent  of  the 
UModators  for  the  purchase  of  lands  on  the  Ohio.  Read  May  ninth  1787.  Re- 
to  Mr.  Carrington,  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Dane,  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Benson.  Acted 
1787.    See  oommitteo  book." 
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On  Friday,  the  fifth,  there  waa  no  quomm.  In  the  ereo- 
ing  arrived  Maiia&eeh  Cutler,  one  of  the  three  agents  of  Hie 
Ohio  company,  sent  to  complete  the  negotiations  for  western 
lands.  On  his  way  to  Kew  York,  Cntler  had  visited  Parsone, 
hifl  fellow-director,  and  now  acted  in  full  concert  with  him. 
Carrington  gave  the  new  envoy  a  cordial  welcome,  introdneed 
him  to  members  on  the  floor  of  congress,  devoted  immediate 
attention  to  his  proposals,  and  already,  on  the  tenth  of  July, 
his  report  granting  to  the  Ohio  company  all  that  they  desred  ' 
was  read  in  congreae.* 

This  report,  which  ie  entirely  in  the  handwriting  of  Edwaid 
Carrington,  assigns  as  gifts  a  lot  for  the  maintenance  of  pnblie 
schools  in  every  township ;  another  lot  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ligion ;  and  four  complete  townships,  "  which  shall  be  good  land, 
and  near  the  centre,"  for  the  porpose  of  a  nniversity.  The  land, 
apart  from  the  gifts,  might  be  paid  for  in  loan-office  certificttes  ( 
,  reduced  to  specie  value  or  certificates  of  liquidated  debts  of  fl* 
United  States.  Por  had  land,  uxpeneea  of  surveying,  and  in- 
cidental circiunstances,  the  whole  allowance  was  not  to  exceed 
one  third  of  a  dollar  an  acre.  The  price,  therefore,  was  aboQt 
^    ^    sixty-six  cents  and  two  thirds  for  every  acre,  in  United  States 

'^  y       certificates  of  debt.     But  as  these  were  then  worth  only  twelve 
/^    ^f    cents  on  the  dollar,  the  price  of  land  in  specie  waa  between 

*    _„^      eight  and  nine  cents  an  acre. 
?  On  the  ninth  of  July,  Kichard  Henry  Lee  toot  his  seat  in 

congress.  His  presence  formed  an  era.  On  that  same  day  the 
report  for  framing  a  western  government,  which  was  to  have 
had  its  third  readiTig  on  the  tenth  of  ilay,  was  referred  to  a 
new  committee  f  of  seven,  composed  of  Edward  Carrington 
*  Tho  bubiHGaa  of  congress  iras  doae  with  closed  doors  and  with  rigid  lecncr. 
Hence  Bome  slight  mi  sconce  ptions  in  the  journal  of  Culler.  N.  A.  RcTiew,  liiL, 
334,  etc.  lie  EOYB  that  on  July  filth  a  commiilee  waa  appointed  to  consider  Wl 
propoBiiI.  The  commitlcc  rraa  ippointcd  not  on  Ju!j  filth,  but  on  the  cloth 
of  Ua;,  and  waa  not  changed.  Its  report  ii  to  be  found  in  vol.  t.  of  the  Bepont 
of  CommittecB,  and  in  Old  Papers  of  Congicsa,  xii.,  i^.  Tha  report  it  la  tbi 
liandnriting  of  Edward  Carrington,  and  hj  his  own  hand  ia  indoraed :  "  Beport  cf 
CommitCcG  on  Memorial  of  S.  H.  Parsons."  Mr.  Thomson's  hand  indorsM  fnf- 
thcr :  "  Report  of  Mr.  Carriogtan,  Ur.  King,  Mr.  Dane,  Ur.  Madison,  Mr.  Bemon. 
noad  Julj  lOlh,  17S7.  Order  of  the  daj  for  the  eleventh."  On  what  daj  II 
was  presented  is  not  recorded. 

f  In  the  JoumuU  of  Cougresa,  ir,,  751,  for  tbc  llth  of  Julj,  mention  i*  mad* 
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ind  Dane,  Eichard  Henry  Lee,  Kean  of  South  Carolina,  and 
Bf  elancthon  Smith  of  Kew  York.  There  were  then  in  con- 
gress five  sonthem  states  to  three  of  the  Korth ;  on  the  com- 
cnittee  two  northern  men  to  three  from  the  Soath,  of  whom  the 
two  ablest  were  Yirginians. 

The  committee,  animated  by  the  presence  of  Lee,  went  to 
its  work  in  good  earnest.  Dane,  who  had  been  actively  em- 
ployed on  the  colonial  goyemment  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
Eor  abont  ten  months  had  served  on  the  committee  which  had 
bhe  subject  in  charge,  acted  the  part  of  scribe.  Like  Smith 
ind  Lee,  he  had  opposed  a  federal  convention  for  the  reform 
j£  the  constitution.  The  three  agreed  very  well  together, 
tihongh  Dane  secretly  harbored  the  wish  of  finding  in  the  West 
Bm  ally  for  "  eastern  politics."  They  were  pressed  for  time, 
Euad  found  it  necessary  finally  to  adopt  the  best  system  they 
Dould  get.  At  first  they  took  up  the  plan  reported  by  Mon- 
roe ;  but  new  ideas  were  started ;  and  they  worked  with  so 
much  industry  that  on  the  eleventh  of  July  their  report  of  an 
Drdinance  for  the  government  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  north-west  of  the  river  Ohio  was  read  for  its  first  time 
in  congress. 

The  ordinance  imbodied  the  best  parts  of  the  work  of  their 
predecessors.  For  the  beginning  they  made  the  whole  north- 
western territory  one  district,  of  which  all  the  oflScers  appointed 
by  congress  were  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  as  well  as  of  oflSce. 
Jefferson,  in  his  ordinance  for  the  sale  of  lands,  had  taken  care 
for  the  equal  descent  of  real  estate,  as  well  as  other  property, 
to  children  of  both  sexes.  This  was  adopted  and  expressed  in 
the  forms  of  the  laws  of  Massachusetts.  The  rule  of  Jefferson 
was  followed  in  requiring  no  property  qualification  for  an  elect- 
or ;  but  was  not  extended,  as  Jefferson  had  done,  to  the  officers 
to  be  elected. 

The  committee  then  proceeded  to  establish  articles  of  com- 
pact, not  to  be  repealed  except  by  the  consent  of  the  original 
states  and  the  people  and  states  in  the  territory.    Among  these, 

that  the  report  of  a  committee  touching  the  temporary  government  for  the  west- 
em  territorj  had  been  referred  to  the  committee.  I  find  an  indorsement  in  the 
State  Department  on  one  of  the  papers  that  the  day  on  which  that  reference  was 
Diadc  was  July  ninth. 
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as  in  Massactosetta  and  Virginia,  were  freedom  of  religiou 
worship  and  of  reli^ous  thonglit ;  and  varioas  articlts  from 
the  usnal  bills  of  rights  of  the  states. 

The  next  clause  bears  in  every  word  the  impress  of  the 
mind  of  Richard  Henry  Lee.  "  No  law  ought  ever  to  be  made 
in  said  territory  that  shall  in  any  manner  whatever  interfere  ' 
with  or  conflict  with  private  eontracts  or  engagements,  hortafidt 
and  without  fraud  previously  formed."  This  regnlatiou  » 
lated  particularly  to  the  abase  of  paper  money.* 

The  third  article  recognised,  like  the  constitution  of  !&aei- 
chusetts,  and  like  the  letter  of  Eufue  Putnam  of  1783,t  tlat 
religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  are  neceseary  to  good  goTern- 
ment  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  declared  that  schods 
and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  enoonraged. 

The  utmost  good  faith  was  enjoined  toward  the 
their  lands  and  property,  their  rights  and  liberty,  were  ordend 
to  be  protected  by  laws  founded  in  justice  and  homamtj ;  ta 
that  peace  and  friendship  with  them  might  ever  be  preserred. 

Tiie  new  states,  by  compact  which  neither  party  alone 
ooiild  change,  became,  and  were  forever  to  remain,  a  ])art  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  waters  leading  into  the 
ITiseiasippi  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  carrying  places  hetwetm 
them,  according  to  the  sueceBsfid  motion  of  Graysou  and  King, 
were  made  common  highways  and  forever  free.  The  whole 
territory  was  divided  into  three  states  only,  the  population  re- 
quired for  the  admission  of  any  one  of  them  to  the  union  wss 
fixed  at  sixty  thousand ;  but  both  these  clauses  were  subject  to 
the  future  judgment  of  congress.     The  prayer  of  the  Ohio 

*  "  Ci'lte  ilispopilion  porle  parti euUSrenicnt  6ur  Tabus  dii  papier  monniit" 
Otto  to  Slonlmor[n,  successor  of  Vergennes  bC  VorEailloa,  20  July  1787,  H.  E 
Lee  to  George  Mnnoii,  Cbaniillj,  IB  Ma;  ITBT.  Life  ol  lUcbard  Deiir7LM,E, 
71-73.  Lcc  bntcd  pnpcr  ciDtiGj,  and  thfrpfore  bod  untreated  hSs  friends  in  tba 
coDTcntion  m  rhilndclpbia  to  take  from  Ibc  suites  Ibc  rigbt  of  iasuiDg  iL  Hoi*- 
over,  be  piqued  bimself  upon  the  originality  of  bU  EUggcsCion  :  "  a  propotilioD 
tbnt  I  have  not  heard  memioited."  Compare  Lcc  to  Washiogton,  !.□  Spsrks'l  Let- 
ters to  Wa^bington,  ir,,  174.  Uoro  tbaa  fori;-tiro  jean  later  Done  claimtd  !<* 
bimeell  "originslitj"  in  regnrd  to  tbe  eiauso  acre iofit  impairing  oontraels  [KiV 
aachusetta  Historical  Society  Proc^dinga,  1807  lo  1869,  p.  ■47B],  but  contcmponrr 
evidence  points  to  It.  II.  Lcc  ns  cue  -nitli  nhom  he  must  at  least  divide  th) 

t  The  proposals  presented  by  Cutler  are  in  the  bandtrritiiiE  of  Parwrna. 
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oompanj  had  been  bnt  this :  ^^  The  settleiB  shall  be  under  the 
immediate  government  of  congress  in  such  mode  and  for  such 
time  as  congress  shall  judge  proper ; ''  the  ordinance  contained 
no  allusion  to  slaveiy ;  and  in  that  form  it  received  its  first 
reading  and  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Grayson,  then  the  presiding  officer  of  congress,  had  always 
opposed  slavery.  Two  years  before  he  had  wished  success  to 
the  attempt  of  King  for  its  restriction ;  and  everything  points 
to  him  *  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  tranquil  spirit  of  dis- 
interested statesmanship  which  took  possession  of  every  south- 
em  man  in  the  assembly.  Of  the  members  of  Yirginia, 
lUchard  Henry  Lee  had  stood  against  Jefferson  on  this  very 
question ;  but  now  he  acted  with  Grayson,  and  from  the  states 
of  which  no  man  had  yielded  before,  every  one  chose  the  part 
which  was  to  bring  on  their  memory  the  benedictions  of  all 
coming  ages.  Obeying  an  intimation  from  the  South,  Nathan 
Dane  copied  from  Jefferson  the  prohibition  of  involuntary 
servitude  in  the  territory,  and  quieted  alarm  by  adding  from  the 
report  of  King  a  clause  for  the  delivering  up  of  the  fugitive 
slave.  This  at  the  second  reading  of  the  ordinance  he  moved 
as  a  sixth  article  of  compact,  and,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  July 
1787,  the  great  statute  forbidding  slavery  to  cross  the  river 
Ohio  was  passed  by  the  vote  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North 
Carolina,  Yirginia,  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and 
Massachusetts,  all  the  states  that  were  then  present  in  congress. 
Pennsylvania  and  three  states  of  New  England  were  absent ; 

•  William  Grayson  voted  for  King's  motion  of  reference,  by  which  the  prohi- 
bition of  slavery  was  to  be  immediate ;  he  expressed  the  hope  that  congress  would 
be  liberal  enough  to  adopt  King's  motion ;  he  gave,  more  than  any  other  man  in 
congress,  efficient  attention  to  the  territorial  questions ;  in  1785  he  framed  and 
carried  through  congress  an  ordinance  for  the  sale  of  western  lands ;  his  influence 
as  president  of  congress  was  great ;  his  record  as  against  slavery  is  clearer  than 
that  of  any  other  southern  man  who  was  present  in  1787.  The  assent  of  Virginia 
being  requisite  to  the  validity  of  the  ordinance,  he  entreated  Monroe  to  obtain 
that  consent.  The  consent  was  not  obtained.  Though  in  shattered  health,  he 
then  became  a  member  of  the  next  Virginia  legislature,  and  was  conspicuous  in 
obtaining  the  assent  of  Virginia.  Add  to  this  in  the  debate  on  excluding  slavery 
from  the  territory  of  Arkansas,  Hugh  Nelson  of  Virginia  was  quoted  as  having 
ascribed  the  measure  to  Grayson.  Austin  Scott  fell  upon,  and  was  so  good  as  to 
point  out  to  me,  this  passage  in  Annals  of  Ck>ngress  for  February  1819,  column 
1225.  Thus  far  no  direct  report  of  Nelson's  speech  has  been  found. 
VOL.  TL — 19 
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Maryland  only  of  the  Sontb.  Of  the  eighteen  members  of 
congress  who  answered  to  their  names,  every  one  said  "  aye" 
excepting  Abraham  Yafea  the  yomiger  of  New  York,  who  id- 
eisted  on  leaving  to  all  fntnre  ages  a  record  of  bis  want  of  good 
judgment,  right  feeling,  and  common  eense. 

Thomas  Jefforson  first  summoned  congrese  to  prohibit  slav- 
ery in  all  the  territory  of  the  United  States ;  Knfns  King  lifted 
np  the  measure  when  it  lay  almost  lifeless  on  the  gronnd,  and 
suggested  the  immediate  instead  of  the  prospective  prohibition ; 
a  congress  composed  of  five  eouthem  states  to  one  from  New 
England,  and  two  from  the  middle  states,  beaded  by  Williaa 
Grayson,  enpported  by  liichard  Henry  Lee,  and  using  Nathan 
Dane  as  scribe,  carried  the  measure  to  the  goal  in  the  amended 
form  in  winch  King  had  caused  it  to  be  referred  to  a  committee ; 
and,  as  Jefferson  bad  proposed,  placed  it  under  the  eanction 
of  an  irrevocable  compact,* 

The  ordinance  being  passed,  the  terms  of  a  Bale  betweea 
the  United  States  and  Manasseb  Cutler  and  Wintbrop  Sar^t, 
as  ageote  of  the  Ohio  company,  were  rapidly  bnjogbt  to  a 
close,  substantially  on  the  baflis  of  tbe  report  of  CarringtMLf 

The  occupation  of  tbe  purchased  lands  began  immediately, 
and  proceeded  with  the  order,  courage,  and  regularity  of  men 
accustomed  to  the  discipline  of  soldiers.  "  No  colony  in 
America,"  said  Washington  in  his  joy,  "  was  ever  Bettled  un- 
der such  favorable  auspices  as  that  which  has  jnst  commenced 
at  the  Musldogum.  Information,  property,  and  Btiength  mfl 
be  its  characteristics.  I  know  many  of  the  settlers  personally, 
and  there  never  were  men  better  calctdated  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  such  a  community."  :|:  Before  a  year  had  passed  l^, 
free  labor  kept  its  sleepless  watcb  on  tbe  Ohio. 

But  this  was  not  enough.  Tii^;inia  bad  retained  the  rigbt 
to  a  very  large  tract  north-west  of  the  Ohio ;  and  sboold  ahe 
consent  that  her  own  sons  should  he  forbidden  to  croes  the 
river  with  their  slaves  to  her  own  lands  ? 

It  was  necessary  for  her  to  give  her  consent  before  the  at- 
dinance  could  be  secure;  and  Grayson  earnestly  entreated 

"  Xnthon  Done  lo  BufuB  Kinpr,  IS  July  1787. 

t  Campure  Can'[DgtoD'a  report  with  its  Mncndcd  fono  In  Joutc&Is  of  Cod- 
pess,  iv.,  Appendii  17.  t  Spailia,  ia.,  886. 
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Monroe  to  gain  that  consent  before  the  year  should  go  out 
But  Monroe  was  not  equal  to  the  task,  and  nothing  was  accom- 
plished. 

At  the  next  election  of  the  assembly  of  Virgmia,  Grayson, 
who  was  not  a  candidate  in  the  preceding  or  the  following 
year,  was  chosen  a  delegate ;  and  then  a  powerful  committee, 
on  which  were  Carrington,  Monroe,  Edmund  Randolph,  and 
Grayson,  successfully  brought  forward  the  bill  by  which  Vir- 
ginia  confirmed  the  ordinance  for  the  colonization  of  all  the 
territory  then  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States  by  free- 
men alone. 

The  white  men  of  that  day  everywhere  held  themselves 
bound  to  respect  and  protect  the  black  men  in  their  liberty 
and  property.  The  suffrage  was  not  as  yet  regarded  as  a  right 
incident  to  manhood,  and  could  be  extended  only  according  to 
the  judgment  of  those  who  were  found  in  possession  of  it. 
When  in  1785  an  act  providing  for  the  gradual  abolition  of 
slavery  within  the  state  of  New  York,  while  it  placed  the  chil- 
dren bom  of  slaves  in  the  rank  of  citizens,  deprived  them  of 
the  privileges  of  electors,  the  council  of  revision,  Clinton  and 
Sloss  Hobart  being  present,  and  adopting  the  report  of  Chan- 
cellor Livingston,  negatived  the  act,  because,  "  in  violation  of 
the  rules  of  justice  and  against  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution," it  disfranchised  the  black,  mulatto,  and  mustee  citi- 
zens who  had  heretofore  been  entitled  to  a  vote.  The  veto 
prevailed ;  *  and  in  the  state  of  New  York  the  colored  man 
retained  his  impartial  right  of  suffrage  till  the  constitution  of 
1821.  Yirginia,  which  continued  to  recognise  free  negroes  as 
citizens,  in  the  session  in  which  it  sanctioned  the  north-western 
ordinance,  enacted  that  any  person  who  should  be  convicted 
of  stealing  or  selling  any  free  person  for  a  slave  shall  suffer 
death  without  benefit  of  clergy.f  This  was  the  protection 
which  Virginia,  when  the  constitution  was  forming,  extended 
to  the  black  man. 

*  Street's  New  Tork  Council  of  Reyision,  268,  269.  f  Hening,  zil,  C31 
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CHAPTER  VIL 
THE  ooNSTrnmoJi  is  dbtab,.    the  powkhs  of 
6  AcousT  TO  10  Sbptembek  17ST. 

The  twenty-tliree  resolntiona  of  tlie  convention  were  dis- 
tribated  by  the  committee  of  detail  into  as  many  articles,  wliich 
included  new  subjects  of  tbe  graveet  moment.  On  the  sbcfli 
of  August  1787  every  member  of  the  convention  received* 
copy  of  this  draft  of  a  constitntion,  printed  on  broadsides  in 
large  t}'pe,  with  wide  Bpacee  and  mai^in  for  minittee  of  amend- 
meuta.*  The  experience  of  more  than  two  months  had  in- 
spired its  members  with  the  courage  and  the  disposition  to 
make  still  bolder  grants  of  power  to  the  nnion. 

The  instrument  f  opens  with  the  sublime  words :  "  We,  the 
people  of  the  states,"  enumerating  New  Hampshire  and  eveiy 
other  of  the  thirteen,  "  do  ordain,  declare,  and  establish  tlie 
following  constitution  for  the  government  of  onrselvee  and  our 
posterity."  J 

When  in  1776  "  the  good  people  "  of  thirteen  coloniee,  eadt 
having  an  organized  separate  home  government,  and  each 
hitherto  forming  an  integral  part  of  one  common  em[Hie, 
jointly  prepared  to  declare  themselves  free  and  indepeodant 
states,  it  was  their  first  care  to  ascertain  of  whom  they  wen 
composed.    The  question  they  agreed  to  investigate  and  deeidB 

*  Of  these  copies  b[i  hare  been  eiunlned,  Includiog  that  of  the  pnddcntof 
tbo  conTeatiOD,  and.  as  is  belleTcd,  that  of  its  Becretarj. 

f  Gilpin,  122fl;  Elliot,  STS. 

i  "  We  the  people  of  HasgicbusetU — di^Kirddn  and  establish  the  folknliif 
— caastittitioD  of  civil  goTcmmcDt  for  oursclTes  and  posterity."  Preamble  to  the 
in  of  Jlaaiacliusetl*. 
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by  a  joint  act  of  them  alL  For  this  end  congresB  selected  from 
its  nmnbers  five  of  its  ablest  jurists  and  most  trusted  states- 
men :  John  Adams  of  Massachusetts,  Thomas  Jefierson  of  Yir- 
ginia,  Edward  Eutledge  of  South  Carolina,  James  Wilson  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Bobert  R,  Livingston  of  New  York ;  the 
fairest  representation  that  could  have  been  made  of  Kew  Eng- 
land, of  the  South,  and  of  the  central  states.  The  committee 
thought  not  of  embarrassing  themselves  with  the  introduction 
of  any  new  theory  of  citizenship ;  they  looked  solely  for  exist- 
ing facts.  They  found  colonies  with  well-known  territorial 
boundaries;  and  inhabitants  of  the  territory  of  each  colony; 
and  their  unanimous  report,  unanimously  accepted  by  congress, 
was :  "  All  persons  abiding  within  any  of  the  United  Colonies, 
and  deriving  protection  from  the  laws  of  the  same,  owe  allegi- 
ance to  the  said  laws,  and  are  members  of  such  colony."* 
From  "  persons  making  a  visitation  or  temporary  stay,"  only  a 
secondary  allegiance  was  held  to  be  due. 

When  the  articles  of  confederation  were  framed  with  the 
grand  principle  of  intercitizenship,  which  gave  to  the  Ameri- 
can confederation  a  superiority  over  every  one  that  preceded 
it,  the  same  definition  of  membership  of  the  community  was 
repeated,  except  that  intercitizenship  was  not  extended  to  the 
pauper,  or  the  vagabond,  or  the  fugitive  from  justice,  or  the 
slave.  And  now  these  free  inhabitants  of  every  one  of  the 
United  States,  this  collective  people,  proclaim  their  common 
intention,  by  their  own  innate  life,  to  institute  a  general  gov- 
ernment. 

For  the  name  of  the  government  they  chose  "  The  United 
States  of  America " ;  words  which  expressed  unity  in  plural- 
ity and  being  endeared  by  usage  were  preferred  to  any  new 
description. 

That  there  might  be  no  room  to  question  where  paramount 
allegiance  would  be  due,  the  second  article  declared:  "The 
government  shall  consist  of  supreme  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  powers."  f 

To  maintain  that  supremacy,  the  legislature  of  the  United 
States  was  itself  authorized  to  carry  into  execution  all  powers 
vested  by  this  new  constitution  in  the  government  of  the  Unit- 

*  Journals  of  Congress  for  6,  17,  and  24  June  1776.    f  Gilpin,  1226 ;  Elliot,  877. 
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ed  States,  or  in  any  of  its  depaitmentB  or  offloes.*  The  name 
congress  was  adopted  to  mark  the  two  ImuicheB  of  fhe  l^guk- 
tnre,  which  were  now  named  the  house  of  lepraNfiiiatiTeB  and 
the  senate;  the  honse  stiU  taking  pieoedeooe  as  the  fint  braaoeh. 
The  execntiye  was  henceforward  known  as  ^  the  PnadoDt^ 

The  scheme  of  erecting  a  general  goremznant  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  state  l^islatnres  was  discarded;  and  the  ataies 
were  enjoined  to  prescribe  for  the  election  of  the  memben  of 
each  branch  regulations  snbject  to  be  altered  by  the  Iqpalainie 
of  the  United  States ;  but  the  conyenjion  itseli^  in  its  last  day^ 
nnanimonsly  reserved  to  the  states  alone  the  ri^  to  eataUidi 
the  places  for  choosing  senator8.t 

To  ensore  the  continuons  snccession  of  the  goyemment^  the 
legislature  was  ordered  to  meet  on  the  first  Monday  in  Deoeiih 
ber  in  every  year,  j:  ^^ unless,"  added  the  conventicm,  ^oongnBi 
should  by  kw  appoint  a  different  day." 

To  pomplete  the  independence  of  congressi  piovisioii  needed 
to  be  made  for  the  support  of  its  members.  The  committee  of 
detail  left  them  to  be  paid  for  their  services  by  their  respective 
states ;  but  this  mode  would  impair  the  self-sustaining  charac- 
ter of  the  government.  Ellsworth,  avowing  a  change  of  opin- 
ion, moved  that  they  should  be  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.*^  "  If  the  general  legislature,"  said  Dickinson, 
"  should  be  left  dependent  on  the  state  legislatures,  it  would 
be  happy  for  us  if  we  had  never  met  in  this  room."  The  mo- 
tion of  Ellsworth  was  carried  by  nine  states  against  Massachu- 
setts and  South  Carolina.  [  The  compensation  which  he  and 
Sherman  would  have  fixed  at  five  dollars  a  day,  and  the  same 
for  every  thirty  miles  of  travel,  was  left  "  to  be  ajscertained  by 
law."  ^ 

In  the  distribution  of  representatives  among  the  states  no 
change  was  made ;  but  to  the  rule  of  one  member  of  the  house 
for  every  forty  thousand  inhabitants  Madison  objected  that  in 
the  coming  increase  of  population  it  would  render  the  number 
excessive.    "  The  government,"  replied  Gorham,  "  will  not 

•  Gilpin,  1283 ;  Elliot,  879. 
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last  80  long  as  to  prodnce  this  effect.  Can  it  be  supposed  that 
this  vast  country,  including  the  western  territory,  wiU  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  hence  remain  one  nation  V^*  The  clause 
was  for  the  time  unanimously  made  to  read :  ^^  not  exceeding 
one  for  every  forty  thousand." 

As  the  first  qualification  for  membership  of  the  legislature, 
it  was  agreed,  and  it  so  remains,  that  the  candidate  at  the  time 
of  his  election  should  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  in  which  he 
should  be  chosen.  It  is  not  required  that  a  representative 
should  reside  in  the  district  which  he  may  be  elected  to  repre- 
sent. 

Citizenship  was  indispensable ;  and,  before  a  comer  from  a 
foreign  country  could  be  elected  to  the  house,  he  must,  accord- 
ing to  the  report,  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  for 
at  least  three  years ;  before  eligibility  to  the  senate,  for  at  least 
four.  ^^  I  do  not  choose,"  said  Mason,  ^^  to  let  foreigners  and 
adventurers  make  laws  for  us  and  govern  us  without  that  local 
knowledge  which  ought  to  be  possessed  by  the  representative." 
And  he  moved  for  seven  years  instead  of  three-f  To  this  all 
the  states  agreed  except  Connecticut. 

From  respect  to  Wilson,  who  was  bom  and  educated  in 
Scotland,  the  subject  was  taken  up  once  more.  Gerry,  on  the 
thirteenth,  wished  none  to  be  elected  but  men  bom  in  the 
land.  Williamson  preferred  a  residence  of  nine  years  to 
seven,  j:  Hamilton  proposed  to  require  only  citizenship  and 
inhabitancy,^  and  Madison  seconded  him.  In  proof  of  the 
advantage  of  encouraging  emigration,  Wilson  cited  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  youngest  settlement  on  the  Atlantic  except  Georgia, 
yet  among  the  foremost  in  population  and  prosperity ;  almost 
all  the  general  officers  of  her  line  in  the  late  army  and  three  of 
her  deputies  to  the  convention — ^Robert  Morris,  Fitzsimons, 
and  himself — ^were  not  natives.  [  But  Connecticut,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  and  Virginia,  which  voted  with  Hamilton 
and  Madison,  were  overpowered  by  the  seven  other  states,  of 
which,  on  this  question.  New  Hampshire,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia  were  the  most  stubborn.-^ 

*  Gilpin,  1268 ;  Elliot,  892.  «  Gilpin,  1299,  1800 ;  Elliot,  411. 
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Gonverooup  Morris  dt'sired  that  tbe  proviso  of  seven  j 
should  not  affect  auy  pereon  then  a  citizen.     On  this  candid   ' 
motioa  New  Jersey  joined  the  four  more  liberal  Btatee;  but 
Eutledge,  Charles  Pinckney,  Mason,  and  Baldwin  epoke  wiUi 
inveterate  tenacity  for  the  disfranchieement  against  Gorhaa,  ■ 
Madi£OD,  MorriB,  and  Wilson ;  and  the  motion  wae  lost  by  Cm 
states  to  BIX,* 

For  a  senator,  citizenship  for  nine  years  was  required; 
Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland  alone  finding  the 
number  of  years  excc38ive.t  Three  days  later,  power  was 
vested  in  the  legislature  of  the  United  States  to  establish  a  nid- 
form  rule  of  natnralization  throughout  the  United  States.  J 

The  committee  of  detail  had  evaded  the  qneetion  of  a  prop- 
erty qualification  for  the  members  of  the  federal  l^alatnre 
and  other  branches  of  the  government  by  referring  it  to  legis- 
lative discretion.  Charles  Pinckney,  who  wished  to  iBquirn 
for  the  president  a  fortune  of  not  less  than  a  hundred  thousuii] 
dollarsi,  for  a  judge  half  as  much,  and  a  like  pnipportion  for  tlt>: 
merabers  of  the  national  legislature,  ventured  no  more  than  to 
move  generally  that  a  property  qualification  should  be  required 
of  them  all.**  Franklin  made  answer:  "I  dislike  eveiything 
that  tends  to  debase  the  spirit  of  the  common  people.  H 
honesty  is  often  the  companion  of  wealth,  and  if  pover^  ia 
exposed  to  peculiar  temptation,  the  possession  of  proper^ 
increases  the  desire  for  more.  Some  of  the  greatest  rogaa  I 
was  ever  acquainted  with  were  the  richest  rognes.  Bememb^, 
the  scripture  requires  in  rulers  that  they  eboald  be  men  hating 
covetousness.  If  this  constitution  should  betray  a  great  fii- 
tiahty  to  the  rich,  it  will  not  only  hurt  us  in  the  esteem  of  the 
most  liberal  and  enlightened  men  in  Europe,  but  discourage 
the  common  people  from  removing  to  this  countiy."  |  The 
motion  was  rejected  by  a  general  "  no."  The  question  was  fcr 
a  while  left  open,  but  the  constitution  finally  escaped  without 
imposing  a  property  quahfication  on  any  person  in  the  public 
employ. 

Various  efforts  were  made  by  Gorham,  Mercer,  King,  and 

*Gi1pin,  1301-1305;  EUiol,  41i-114.        *  Oi1pln,12S3, 1284;  BI1i«t,  402.  tOl 
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Gt>ayemenr  MoniB  to  follow  the  precedent  of  the  British  par- 
liament, and  constitute  a  less  nnmber  than  a  majority  in  each 
house  sufficient  for  a  quorum,  lest  the  secession  of  a  few  mem- 
bers should  fatally  interrupt  the  course  of  public  business. 
But,  by  the  exertions  of  Wilson  and  Ellsworth,  Bandolph  and 
Madison,  power  was  all  but  unanimously  given  to  each  branch 
to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent  members,  in  such  manner 
and  under  such  penalties  as  each  house  might  provide.  More- 
over, each  house  received  the  power,  unknown  to  the  confed- 
eracy, to  expel  a  member  with  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds 
of  those  voting.* 

What  should  distinguish  the  "electors"  of  the  United 
States  from  their  citizens?  the  constituency  of  the  house  of 
representatives  of  the  United  States  from  the  people  ?  The 
report  of  the  committee  ran  thus :  "  The  qualifications  of  the 
electors  shall  be  the  same,  from  time  to  time,  as  those  of  the 
electors  in  the  several  states  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of 
their  own  legislatures."  f  Gouvemeur  Morris  desired  to  re- 
strain the  right  of  sufiErage  to  freeholders ;  and  he  thought  it 
not  proper  that  the  qualifications  of  the  national  legislature 
should  depend  on  the  will  of  the  states.  "  The  states,"  said 
Ellsworth,  "  are  the  best  judges  of  the  circumstances  and  tem- 
per of  their  own  people."  J  "  Eight  or  nine  states,"  remarked 
Mason,  "have  extended  the  right  of  suflErage  beyond  the  free- 
holders. What  will  the  people  there  say  if  any  should  be 
disfranchised  ? "  *  "  Abridgments  of  the  right  of  suffrage," 
declared  Butler,  "tend  to  revolution."  "The  freeholders  of 
the  country,"  replied  Dickinson,  "  are  the  best  guardians  of 
liberty ;  and  the  restriction  of  the  right  to  them  is  a  necessary 
defence  against  the  dangerous  infiuence  of  those  multitudes 
without  property  and  without  principle,  with  which  our  coun- 
try, like  all  others,  will  in  time  abound.  As  to  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  innovation,  it  is  chimerical  The  great  mass  of 
our  citizens  is  composed  at  this  time  of  freeholders,  and  will 
be  pleased  with  it."  "  Ought  not  every  man  who  pays  a  tax," 
afiked  Ellsworth,  "  to  vote  for  the  representative  who  is  to  levy 
and  dispose  of  his  money  ? "  1     "  The  time,"  said  Gouvemeur 

*  Gilpin,  1291 ;  Elliot,  407.  f  Gilpin,  1227 ;  Elliot,  877. 
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Morris,  "is  not  distant  when  this  country  will  aboonil  mti 
mechanics  and  manufacturers,  who  will  receive  their  bread 
from  their  employers.  Will  such  men  be  the  eecure  and  f^ti- 
fnl  guardians  of  liberty — the  impregnable  barrier  against  aris- 
tocracyt  The  ignorant  and  the  dependent  can  be  ae  little 
trusted  with  the  public  interest  as  children.  Nine  tentha  of 
the  people  are  at  present  freeholders,  and  these  wiH  (xitaJiHj 
be  pleased  with  the  refitriction."  *  "The  true  idea,"  said  Ma- 
son, "  is  that  every  man  having  evidence  of  attachment  to  the 
society,  and  permanent  common  interest  with  it,  ought  to  ahare 
in  all  its  rights  and  privileges."  "  In  several  of  the  states," 
said  Madison,  "  a  freehold  is  now  tlie  qualification.  Viewing 
the  subject  in  its  merits  alone,  the  freeholders  of  the  country 
would  be  the  safest  depositories  of  republican  liberty.  In 
future  times,  a  great  majority  of  the  people  will  not  only  be 
without  projierty  in  land,  but  property  of  any  sort.  Theea 
will  either  combine  under  the  influence  of  their  common  atna- 
tion,  in  which  caso  the  rights  cif  jir(>])erty  and  the  public  lib- 
erty will  not  be  secure  in  their  hands,  or,  what  is  more  proba- 
ble, they  will  become  the  tools  of  optilence  and  ambition  j  in 
which  case  there  will  be  equal  danger  on  another  8ide."t 
Franklin  reasoned  against  the  restriction  from  the  noblenesi 
of  character  that  the  possession  of  the  electoral  frandum  in- 
spires. J  "  The  idea  of  restraining  the  right  of  snfErage  to  flw 
freeholders,"  said  Eutledge,  "would  create  division  amongdie 
people,  and  make  enemies  of  all  those  who  should  be  exchtd- 
ed."  "  The  movement  of  Morris  toward  a  freehold  qualifier 
tion  gained  no  vote  but  that  of  Delaware ;  and  the  sectioa  M 
reported  was  nnanimously  approved. 

Each  state  was  therefore  left  to  fix  for  itself  within  ita 
own  limits  its  conditions  of  suffrage ;  but  where,  as  in  Ne* 
York  and  Mainland,  a  discrimination  was  made  in  different 
elections,  the  convention  applied  the  most  liberal  rule  adopted 
in  the  state  to  the  elections  of  members  of  congress,  accepting 
in  advance  any  extensions  of  the  suffrage  that  in  any  of  the 
states  might  grow  out  of  the  development  of  republican  insti- 
tutions.    Had  the  convention  establiBhed  a  freehold  or  otha 
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qaalification  of  its  own,  it  miuBt  have  taken  npon  itself  the 
introduction  of  this  restriction  into  every  one  of  the  states  of 
ihennion. 

On  the  question  of  representation  the  only  embarrassment 
that  remained  grew  out  of  that  part  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  detail  which  sanctioned  the  perpetual  continuance 
of  the  slave-trade.  Everywhere,  always,  by  everybody,  in  stat- 
utes alike  of  Virginia  and  South  Carolina,  in  speeches,  in  let- 
ters, slavery  in  those  days  was  spoken  of  as  an  evil.  Every- 
where in  the  land,  the  free  negro  always,  the  slave  from  the 
instant  of  his  emancipation,  belonged  to  the  class  of  citizens, 
though  in  Virginia,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  in  Delar 
ware,  for  all  except  those  who  before  1787  had  already  ac- 
quired the  elective  franchise,*  color  barred  the  way  to  the 
ballot-box.  The  convention  did  nothing  to  diminish  the  rights 
of  black  men ;  and,  to  the  incapacities  under  which  they  labored 
in  any  of  the  states,  it  was  careful  to  add  no  new  one.  Madi- 
son, in  the  following  February,  recommending  the  constitution 
for  ratification,  writes :  "  It  is  admitted  that,  if  the  laws  were 
to  restore  the  rights  which  have  been  taken  away,  the  negroes 
could  no  longer  be  refused  an  equal  share  of  representation 
with  the  other  inhabitants."  f  The  convention  had  agreed  to 
the  enumeration  of  two  fifths  of  the  slaves  in  the  representa- 
tive population;  but  a  new  complication  was  introduced  by 
the  sanction  which  the  committee  of  detail  had  lent  to  the  per- 
petuity of  the  slave-trade. 

King  had  hoped  for  some  compromise  on  the  subject  of 
the  slave-trade  and  slavery.  "  I  never  can  agree,"  said  he,  in 
the  debate  of  the  eighth,  "  to  let  slaves  be  imported  without 
limitation  of  time,  and  be  represented  in  the  national  legisla- 
ture." :t 

Grouvemeur  Morris  then  moved  that  there  should  be  no 
representation  but  of  "  free  inhabitants."  "  I  never  wiU  con- 
cur in  upholding  domestic  slavery.  It  is  a  nefarious  institu- 
tion. It  is  the  curse  of  heaven  on  the  states  where  it  prevails. 
Compare  the  free  regions  of  the  middle  states,  where  a  rich 
and  noble  cultivation  marks  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 

•  I  80  interpret  the  Delaware  statute  of  1787.  f  Federalirt,  No.  liv. 
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the  people,  witli  the  misery  and  poverty  which  overspread  the 
barren  wastes  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  the  other  Btatei 
having  slaves.  Travel  through  the  whole  continent,  and  joa 
behold  the  prospect  continually  varying  with  the  appeuuioa 
and  disappcaiuQce  of  slavery.  The  moment  yon  leave  the 
eaBtem  states  and  enter  New  York,  the  eSects  of  the  instito- 
tion  become  visible.  Passing  through  the  Jerseys  and  enter- 
ing Pennsylvania,  every  criterion  of  superior  Improveineid 
witneesea  tlie  change ;  proceed  southwardly,  and  every  step 
yon  take  through  the  great  regions  of  slaves  presents  a  deseA 
increafiuig  with  the  increasing  proportion  of  these  wretched 
beings.  Upon  what  principle  shall  slaves  be  eompnted  in  the 
representation  f  Are  they  men  f  Then  make  them  citizeei, 
and  let  them  vote.  Are  they  property?  Why,  then,  is  no 
other  property  included !  The  houses  in  this  city  are  worth 
more  than  all  tlie  wretched  elaves  who  cover  the  rioe-ewami8 
of  Soutii  Carolina.  The  admiseion  of  slaves  into  the  repiceen- 
tation,  when  fairly  ex]ilained,  comes  to  this :  that  the  inhabit- 
ant of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  who  goes  to  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  in  defiance  of  the  most  sacred  laws  of  hnmanity 
tears  away  his  fellow-ereatnres  from  their  dearest  connectioDJ 
and  damns  them  to  the  most  cruel  bondage,  shaJl  have  more 
votes  in  a  government  instituted  for  protection  of  the  rights  of 
mankind  than  the  citizen  of  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey,  who 
views  with  a  laudalile  horror  so  netarious  a  practice.  I  will  add, 
that  domestic  slavery  is  the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  aris- 
tocratic countenance  of  the  proposed  constitution.  The  vassat 
age  of  the  poor  has  ever  been  the  favorite  offspring  of  arirtoc- 
racy.  And  wliat  is  the  proposed  compensation  to  the  northern 
states  for  a  saeritiec  of  every  principle  of  right,  of  evej^  iai- 
pulse  of  humanity?  They  are  tA  bind  themselves  to  maitli 
their  militia  for  the  defence  of  the  southern  states  against  thoee 
very  slaves  of  whom  they  complain.  They  must  supply  veesels 
and  seamen,  in  case  of  foreign  attack.  The  legislature  wili 
have  indefinite  power  to  tax  them  by  excises  and  dnties  on  im- 
ports, both  of  which  will  fall  heavier  on  them  than  on  the 
southern  inhabitants.  On  the  other  side,  the  sonthem  states 
are  not  to  be  restrained  from  importing  fresh  snpplies  of 
wretched  Africans,  at  once  to  increase  the  danger  of  attack  and 
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the  difficulty  of  defence ;  nay,  they  are  to  be  encouraged  to  it 
bj  an  assurance  of  having  their  votes  in  the  national  govern- 
ment increased  in  proportion ;  and  are,  at  the  same  time,  to 
have  their  exports  and  their  slaves  exempt  from  all  contribu- 
tions for  the  pubUc  service.  I  will  sooner  submit  myself  to  a 
tax  for  paying  for  all  the  negroes  in  the  United  States  than 
fladdle  posterity  with  such  a  constitution."  *  Dayton  seconded 
the  motion,  that  his  sentiments  on  the  subject  might  appear, 
whatever  might  be  the  fate  of  the  amendmentf  C9:iarles 
Finckney  '^  considered  the  fisheries  and  the  western  frontier  as 
more  burdensome  to  the  United  States  than  the  slaves."  j: 
Wilson  thought  an  agreement  to  the  clause  would  be  no  bar  to 
the  object  of  the  motion,  which  itself  was  premature.  Kew 
Jersey  voted  aye,  ten  states  in  the  negative.  So  ended  the 
flkinmsh  preliminary  to  the  struggle  on  the  continuance  of  the 
slave-trade. 

Oreat  as  was  the  advance  from  the  articles  of  the  confeder- 
acy, the  new  grants,  not  less  than  the  old  ones,  of  power  to  the 
legislature  of  the  United  States  to  lay  taxes,  duties,  imposts, 
and  excises,  and  collect  them ;  to  regulate  foreign  and  domes- 
tic commerce ;  alone  to  coin  money  and  regulate  the  value  of 
foreign  coin;  to  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures; 
and  establish  post-offices,  were  accepted  on  the  sixteenth,  with 

little  difference  of  opinion.* 

No  one  disputed  the  necessity  of  clothing  the  United 

States  with  power  "  to  borrow  money."  The  committee  of  de- 
tail added  a  continuance  of  the  permission  "  to  emit  bills  on 
the  credit  of  the  United  States."  |  Four  years  before,  Hamil- 
ton, in  his  careful  enumeration  of  the  defects  in  the  confeder- 
ation, pronounced  that  this  authority  "  to  emit  an  unfunded 
paper  as  the  sign  of  value  ought  not  to  continue  a  formal  part 
of  the  constitution,  nor  ever,  hereafter,  to  be  employed ;  being, 
in  its  nature,  pregnant  with  abuses,  and  liable  to  be  made  the 
engine  of  imposition  and  fraud;  holding  out  temptations 
equally  pernicious  to  the  integrity  of  government  and  to  the 
morals  of  the  people."  ^ 

•  Gilpin,  1268-1265 ;  ElHot,  892,  898.        «  Gilpin,  1848 ;  Elliot,  484. 
t  Gilpin,  1266;  Elliot,  898.  I  Gilpin,  1282;  Elliot,  878. 

X  GUpin,  1265, 1266 ;  BUiot,  898-897.        ^  Hamilton's  Works,  il,  271. 
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Goaverneiir  Morris  on  the  fifteenth  recited  the  history  of 
paper  emissious  and  the  persereranco  of  the  lugiekttvo  aanm- 
bUea  in  repeating  them,  though  well  aware  of  all  their  distress- 
ing efiecta,  and  drew  the  inference  that,  were  the  national  le^ 
lature  fonned  and  a  war  to  break  out,  this  ruinous  expedieat, 
if  not  fjiiarded  against,  wonld  bo  again  resorted  to.*  On  the 
eixtcenth  he  moved  to  strike  out  the  power  to  emit  bills  on  the 
credit  of  the  United  States,  "  If  the  United  States,"  said  be^ 
"  have  credit,  such  bilk  will  be  iinnecessary ;  if  they  have  no*, 
tiiey  will  be  unjnat  and  uaelesa."  t  Butler  was  nrgent  tor  dii- 
arming  the  government  of  such  a  power,  and  seconded  the 
motion.  }     It  obtained  the  acquiescence  of  Madison. 

Mason  of  Virginia  "  had  a  mortal  hatred  to  paper  manej, 
yot,  as  he  could  not  foresee  all  emergencies,  he  waa  unwilling 
to  tie  the  hands  of  the  lepslature.  The  late  war  coald  art 
have  been  carried  on  had  such  a  prohibition  existed."  *  "  The 
power,"  Baid  Gorham,  "  as  far  as  it  will  be  neoesB&iy  or  eaf^il 
involved  in  that  of  borrowing  money."  |  Mercer  of  Mary- 
land was  unwilling  to  deny  to  the  government  a  discretion  on 
this  point ;  besidt'S,  he  held  it  impolitic  to  excite  tho  oppositica 
to  the  constitution  of  all  those  who,  like  himfielf,  were  friendi 
to  paper  money.-*-  "  This,"  said  Kllaworth,  "  is  a  favonUe 
moment  to  shut  and  bar  the  door  against  paper  money,  which 
can  in  no  case  be  necessary.  The  power  may  do  harm,  nerff 
good.  Give  the  government  credit,  and  other  resoorces  will 
offer."  ^  Randolph,  notwithstanding  his  antipathy  to  paper 
money,  could  not  foresee  all  the  occasions  that  might  arisa{ 
"Paper  money,"  said  "Wilson,  "can  never  succeed  while  iti 
mischiefs  are  remembered ;  and,  as  long  as  it  can  be  resorted 
to,  it  will  be  a  bar  to  other  reeources."  J  "Rather  than  giw 
the  power,"  said  John  Langdon  of  New  Hampshire, "  I  would 
reject  the  whole  plan."  J 

With  the  full  recollection  of  the  need,  or  eeeming  need,  of 
paper  money  in  the  revolution,  with  the  menace  of  danger  is 

•  Gilpin,  1334;  Elliot,  420.  ^  Gilpin,  IBM,  IMBj  EUIot,  4SS. 

t  Gilpin,  1943  ;  Elliot,  434.  f)  Gilpin,  1346 ;  Elliot,  436. 

j  Gilpin,  1344;  Elliot,  434.  j  'bid. 

"  Ibid.  i  Ibid. 

I  Gilpin,  1344 ;  EtlJot,  435.  j  Gilpin,  1346  ■  Elliot,  486. 
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fatnre  time  of  war  from  its  prohibition,  authority  to  issne  bills 
of  credit  that  should  be  legal-tender  was  refused  to  the  general 
government  by  the  vote  of  nine  states  against  "New  Jersey 
and  Maryland.  It  was  Madison  who  decided  the  vote  of  Yir- 
ginia;  and  he  has  left  his  testimony  that  ^^the  pretext  for  a 
paper  currency,  and  particularly  for  making  the  bills  a  tender, 
either  for  public  or  private  debts,  was  cut  oS."  This  is  the 
interpretation  of  the  clause,  made  at  the  time  of  its  adoption 
alike  by  its  authors  and  by  its  opponents,*  accepted  by  all  the 
statesmen  of  that  age,  not  open  to  dispute  because  too  clear  for 
argument,  and  never  disputed  so  long  as  any  one  man  who  took 
part  in  framing  the  constitution  remained  alive. 

History  can  not  name  a  man  who  has  gained  enduring 
honor  by  causing  the  issue  of  paper  money.    Wherever  such 

*  For  Madison^s  narratiyc  and  opinion,  see  CKlpin,  1344-1846,  and  note  on 
1346 ;  Elliot,  434,  435.  The  accuracy  of  the  historical  sketch  of  Luther  Martin, 
ofiBdally  addressed,  27  January  1788,  to  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  delegates  of 
Maryland,  has  in  ninety-six  years  never  been  questioned.  It  may  be  found  in 
Elliot,  i.,  869,  870,  and  is  as  follows : 

**  By  our  original  Articles  of  Confederation,  the  congress  have  power  to  borrow 
money  and  emit  bills  of  credit  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States ;  agreeable  to 
which  was  the  report  on  this  system  as  made  by  the  committee  of  detail.  When  we 
came  to  this  part  of  the  report,  a  motion  was  made  to  strike  out  the  words  '  to  emit 
lulls  of  credit*  Against  the  motion  we  urged  that  it  would  be  improper  to  deprive 
the  congress  of  that  power ;  that  it  would  be  a  novelty  unprecedented  to  establish 
a  government  which  should  not  have  such  authority ;  that  it  was  impossible  to  look 
forward  into  futurity  so  far  as  to  decide  that  events  might  not  happen  that  should 
render  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  absolutely  necessary ;  and  that  we  doubted 
whether,  if  a  war  should  take  place,  it  would  be  possible  for  this  country  to  defend 
itself  without  having  recourse  to  paper  credit,  in  which  case  there  would  be  a 
necessity  of  becoming  a  prey  to  our  enemies  or  violating  the  constitution  of  our 
government ;  and  that,  considering  the  administration  of  the  government  would  be 
principally  in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy,  there  could  be  little  reason  to  fear  an 
abuse  of  the  power  by  an  unnecessary  or  injurious  exercise  of  it.  But,  sir,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  convention,  being  wise  beyond  every  event,  and  being  willing  to  risk 
any  political  evil  rather  than  admit  the  idea  of  a  paper  emission  in  any  possible 
case,  refused  to  trust  this  authority  to  a  government  to  which  they  were  lavishing 
the  most  unlimited  powers  of  taxation,  and  to  the  mercy  of  which  they  were  will- 
ing blindly  to  trust  the  liberty  and  pTO[>erty  of  the  citizens  of  every  state  in  the 
union ;  and  they  erased  that  clause  from  the  system." 

With  regard  to  the  paper  money  issued  during  the  late  civil  war,  congress 
healed  the  difficulty  by  obtaining,  in  the  fourteenth  amendment,  from  the  whole 
country  what  may  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  indemnity ;  and,  while  the  country 
made  itself  responsible  for  the  debt  which  was  contracted,  the  amendment  pr^ 
served  the  original  clause  of  the  constitution  in  its  full  integrity  and  vigor. 
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paper  haa  been  employed,  it  liaa  in  every  eaae  throinTi  npon  iti 
authors  the  burden  of  exculpation  under  the  plea  of  preseeiiig 


Paper  monej  has  no  hold,  and  from  its  very  nature  can  » 
quire  no  hold,  on  the  conscience  or  affections  of  the  people. 
It  iuipaiTB  all  certainty  of  poeeeeeion,  and  taxes  none  so  heavily 
as  the  class  who  earn  their  scant  possession  by  daily  labor.  It 
injnres  the  hnsbandmaQ  by  a  twofold  diminntion  of  the  ex- 
changeable value  of  hie  harvest.  It  is  the  favorite  of  tliow 
who  Beek  gain  without  wiUingneaa  to  toil ;  it  is  the  deadly  foe 
of  industry-.  No  powerful  political  party  ever  permauentlf 
rested  for  support  on  the  theory  that  it  is  wise  and  right.  Ko 
statesman  has  been  thought  well  of  by  his  kind  in  a  succeeding 
generation  for  having  been  its  promoter.* 

In  the  plan  of  government,  concerted  between  the  inembeis 
from  Connecticut,  especially  Sherman  and  Ellsworth,  there  vm 
this  further  article:  "That  the  legislatures  of  the  indindul 
states  ought  not  to  possess  a  right  to  emit  bills  of  credit  for  a 
currency,  or  to  make  any  tender  laws  for  the  pa\Tnent  or  dis- 
charge of  debts  or  contracts  in  any  manner  different  from  the 
agreement  of  the  parties,  or  in  any  manner  to  obetmet  or  iia- 
pede  the  recoverj-  of  debts,  whereby  the  interests  of  foreigners 
or  the  citizens  of  any  other  state  may  be  affected,"t 

The  comiiiitteo  of  detail  had  reported :  "  Ko  state,  without 
the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  Uuitfid  States,  shall  emit 
bills  of  credit.  "With  a  nobler  and  safer  trust  in  the  power  of 
truth  and  right  over  opinion,  Sherman  on  the  twenty-eighth, 
scorning  compromise,  cried  out :  "  This  is  the  favorable  crisis 
for  cmsliing  paper  money,"  and,  joining  Wilson,  they  two  pro- 
posed to  make  the  prohibition  absolute.     Gorham  feared  that 

•  Tliis  paragraph  ie  a  Terj  ttthlc  abfllract  of  the  avowed  conTietioos  of  tbe 
great  elnleamtn  and  juriBld  who  mndo  the  conBlitutioo.  Their  words  are  hoioflT 
■nd  direct  oondemnatioa ;  and  ihej-  come  not  Crom  one  partj.  Richard  Haur 
Lee  ia  ae  elroag  in  his  denunciation  aa  WtibiDgtoa,  Slicrman,  oi  Bobort  R.  Llriog- 
stop.  William  TaterBon  of  New  Jersey  wrote  in  1 TS6  u  follows :  "  As  burttm 
or  paper  moneT,  espedallj  if  it  be  a  tender,  will  destroy  what  littleor«dit  ii  left; 
will  bewilder  conscience  in  the  mazei  of  disboneat  apeculations ;  will  »I)iik  Mne 
and  constrain  others  into  the  perpetration  of  knaTish  tiickt ;  wfll  turn  liee  ieto  • 
legal  virtue ;  and  ssDCtifj  luiquii;  by  law,"  etc. — From  the  bolognph  of  WUlim 
Piterson. 

t  Sherman's  Life,  in  Blogniph}'  of  the  Signers,  ii,  43, 
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the  absolute  prohibition  would  rouse  the  most  desperate  oppo- 
sition ;  but  four  northern  states  and  four  southern  states,  Mary- 
land being  divided,  New  Jersey  absent,  and  Virginia  alone  in 
the  negative,  placed  in  the  constitution  these  unequivocal  words : 
^  No  state  shall  emit  bills  of  credit."  The  second  part  of  the 
clause,  '^  No  state  shall  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin 
a  tender  in  payment  of  debts,"  was  accepted  without  a  dissen- 
tient state.  So  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  is  to  be  the  end 
forever  of  paper  money,  whetlier  issued  by  the  several  states 
or  by  the  United  states,  if  the  constitution  shall  be  rightly  in- 
terpreted and  honestly  obeyed. 

It  was  ever  the  wish  of  Sherman  and  Ellsworth  to  prohibit 
^  the  discharge  of  debts  or  contracts  in  any  manner  different 
from  the  agreement  of  the  parties."  Among  the  aggressions 
made  by  the  states  on  the  rights  of  other  states,  Madison,  in 
his  enumeration,*  names  the  enforced  payment  of  debts  in 
paper  money,  the  enforced  discharge  of  debts  by  the  convey- 
ance of  land  or  other  property,  the  instalment  of  debts,  and  the 
** occlusion"  of  courts.  For  the  last  two  of  these  wrongs  no 
remedy  was  as  yet  provided. 

King  moved  to  add,  as  in  the  ordinance  of  congress  for  the 
establishment  of  new  states,  ^^  a  prohibition  on  the  states  to  in- 
terfere in  private  contracts."!  "This  would  be  going  too 
far,"  interposed  Gouvemeur  Morris.  "  There  are  a  thousand 
laws  relating  to  bringing  actions,  limitations  of  actions,  and 
the  like,  which  affect  contracts.  The  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  will  be  a  protection  in  cases  within  their  juris- 
diction ;  within  the  state  itself  a  majority  must  rule,  whatever 
may  be  the  mischief  done  among  themselves."  X  "  Why,  then, 
prohibit  bills  of  credit?"  inquired  Sherman.  Wilson  was  in 
favor  of  King's  motion.  Madison  admitted  that  inconveni- 
ences might  arise  from  such  a  prohibition,  but  thought  on  the 
whole  its  utility  would  overbalance  them.  lie  conceived,  how- 
ever, that  a  negative  on  the  state  laws  could  alone  secure  the 
end.  Evasions  might  and  would  be  devised  by  the  ingenuity 
of  legislatures.*  His  colleague  Mason  replied:  "The  mo- 
tion "  of  King  "  is  carrying  the  restraint  too  far.    Cases  will 

•  Madison,  i.,  821.  t  ^<d- 

t  Gilpin,  1443 ;  ElUot,  485.  •  n>id. 

TOL.  n. — ^20 
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happen  that  cannot  be  foreseen,  where  some  kind  of  interfei^ 
CDce  will  be  proper  and  essential.''  He  mentioned  the  case  cf 
limiting  the  period  for  bringing  actions  on  open  acconnt, 
of  bonds  after  a  lapse  of  time,  asking  whether  it  was  proper  lOj 
tie  the  hands  of  the  states  from  making  provision  in  nek 
cases.* 

"The  answer  to  these  objections  is,"  Wilstm  explained' 
"  that  retrospective  interferences  only  are  to  be  prohibited.'^ 
"  Is  not  that  already  done,"  asked  Madison,  "  by  the  prohibi- 
tion of  ex  post  facto  laws,  which  will  oblige  the  jndges  to 
clare  such  interferences  null  and  void  i "  t  But  the  prohiU^ 
tion  which,  on  the  motion  of  Gerry  and  McIIenry,  had  bear 
adopted  six  days  before,  was  a  limitation  on  the  powers  of 
gresB.  Instead  of  King's  motion,  Rutledgo  advised  to 
that  limitation  to  the  indiridnal  states ;  %  and  accordin^y  tbq^ 
too,  wore  now  forbidden  to  pass  bills  of  attainder  or  eejMfl 
facto  laws  by  the  vote  of  seven  states  against  Connecticnli 
Maryland,  and  Virginia,  Massachusettfl  being  absent.  So  the 
motion  of  King,  which  had  received  hearty  support  only  from 
"Wilson,  was  set  aside  by  a  very  great  majority. 

The  next  morning  "  Dickinson  mentioned  to  the  house  tliat, 
on  examining  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  ho  found  that  flie 
term  ex  post  facto  related  to  criminal  cases  only  ;  that  the 
words  would  consequently  not  restrain  the  states  from  retnv 
apective  laws  in  civil  cases ;  and  that  some  farther  proviaioa 
for  this  purjjose  would  be  requisite."  *  Of  this  remark  the 
convention  at  the  moment  took  no  note ;  and  the  clause  of 
Eutlcdgc  was  left  in  the  draft  then  making  of  the  conetitDtioii, 
as  the  provision  against  the  "  stay  laws  and  occlusion  of  courts" 
BO  much  warned  against  by  Madison,  "the  payment  or  dis- 
charge of  debts  or  contracts  in  any  manner  differeat  from  the 
agreement  of  the  parties,"  as  demanded  by  Sherman  and  Ells- 
worth. Q 

•Gilpin,  H43;  Elliot,  4  S6.  f  Gilpin,  1399,  1444  ;  Elliot,  4«3,  4SI. 

J  Ez  pott  facto,  not  retrospective,  w»s  the  form  used  by  Rutlcdge.  Cont* 
Gilpin,  1444,  by  the  Journtil  of  the  CoQTention,  tn  Elliot,  L,  STl,  and  cmpw* 
Elliot,  i.,  2B7.  •  Gilpin,  1450  ;  Elliot,  488. 

I  That  no  other  motion  in  form  or  subBtaneo  vas  ■dopted  by  the  camnties 

I     till  after  the  draft  ncnt  into  the  hand;*  of  the  committee  of  style  and  reTisfam,  ip- 

pears  from  a  moft  careful  comparison  of  the  printed  journal  of  the  C(mTeotion,of 
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Among  the  prohibitioiiB  on  the  states  which  the  committee 
of  detail  reported  on  the  twenty-eighth,  was  that  of  laying  du- 
ties on  imports.  ^^  Particular  states,"  observed  Mason,  ^'may 
wish  to  encourage  by  impost  duties  certain  manufactures  for 
which  they  enjoy  natural  advantages,  as  Yirginia  the  manufac- 
ture of  hemp,  etc."  *  Madison  replied :  ^^  The  encouragement 
of  manufactures  in  that  mode  requires  duties,  not  only  on  im- 
ports directly  from  foreign  countries,  but  from  the  other  states 
in  the  union,  which  would  revive  all  the  mischiefs  experienced 
from  the  want  of  a  general  government  over  commerce."  f 
Kmg  proposed  to  extend  the  prohibition  not  to  imports  only, 
but  also  to  exports,  so  as  to  prohibit  the  states  from  taxing 
either.  Sherman  added,  that,  even  with  the  consent  of  the 
United  States,  the  several  states  should  not  levy  taxes  on  im- 
portations except  for  the  use  of  the  United  Stat^  This  move- 
ment Qouvemeur  Morris  supported  as  a  r^ulation  necessary 
to  prevent  the  Atlantic  states  from  endeavoring  to  tax  the 
western  states  and  promote  their  separate  interest  by  opposing 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  which  would  drive  the  west- 
em  people  into  the  arms  of  Great  Britain.  George  Olymer 
of  Pennsylvania  "  thought  the  encouragement  of  the  western 
country  was  suicide  on  the  part  of  the  old  states.  If  the  states 
have  such  different  interests  that  they  cannot  be  left  to  regu- 
late their  own  manufactures,  without  encountering  the  interests 
of  other  states,  it  is  a  proof  that  they  are  not  fit  to  compose 
one  nation."  :|:  King  did  not  wish  to  "  interfere  too  much  with 
the  policy  of  states  respecting  their  manufactures,"  holding 
that  such  a  policy  of  protection  in  a  separate  state  might  be 
necessaiy.  "  Revenue,"  he  reminded  the  house,  "  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  general  legislature."  *  By  a  large  majority  the  pro- 
hibition on  the  several  states  of  taxing  imports  was  made  de- 
pendent on  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  United  States ; 

its  jouraal  as  preseired  in  manuscript,  of  erery  scrap  of  paper  containing  any  mo- 
tion or  sketch  of  a  motion  preserved  among  the  records  of  the  conrention  in  the 
state  department,  of  the  debates  of  the  conrention  as  reported  by  Madison,  and  of 
the  several  copies  of  the  broadside  which  were  used  for  the  entry  of  amendments 
by  Washington,  by  Madison,  by  Brearley,  by  Gilman,  by  Johnson,  and  another, 
wliich  seems  to  be  that  of  the  secretary,  Jaclcson. 

*  Gilpin,  1446 ;  Elliot,  486.  %  Gilpin,  1446,  1447 ;  Elliot,  487. 

t  Ibid.  •  Gilpin,  1447 ;  ElUot,  478. 
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and  with  this  Uinitation  it  was  carried  without  a  diesestieiit 
vote,  Tlie  eitending  of  the  prohibition  to  expoitB  obtained  % 
majority  of  bnt  one.  That  taxes  on  imports  or  exports  by  the 
states,  even  with  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  sboold  be 
exdasively  for  the  nee  of  the  United  States,  gained  every  state  , 
but  Massachusetts  and  Maryland.  The  power  to  protect  do- 
mestic mannfactnres  by  imposts  was  taken  away  from  the 
states,  and,  so  far  as  it  is  incident  to  the  raising  of  reveane,wu  I 
confined  to  the  United  States. 

The  country  had  been  filled  with  schemes  for  a  diviaon  of  ! 
the  thirteen  states  into  two  or  more  separate  gronps ;  the  con- 
vention, following  its  committee  of  detail,  would  enSer  n.) 
state  to  enter  into  any  confederation,  or  even  into  a  trea^  a 
alliance  vrith  any  confederation.  The  restriction  was  absolute. 
To  make  it  still  more  dear  and  peremptory,  it  was  repeated 
and  enlarged  in  another  article,  which  declared  not  only  that 
"  no  state  shall  entar  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  any 
foreign  power,"  but  that  "  no  state  shall  eater  into  ajij  agree- 
ment or  compact  with  any  other  state."  *  Each  state  was  con- 
fined in  its  government  strictly  to  its  own  duties  within  itsdf. 

As  to  slavery,  it  was  by  a  unanimous  consent  treated  u  a 
sectional  interest;  freedom  existed  in  all  the  statee;  slavery 
was  a  relation  established  within  a  state  by  its  own  law.  Uih 
der  the  sovereignty  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  the  laws  of  ■ 
colony  did  not  on  British  soil  prevail  over  the  imperial  law. 
In  hke  manner  in  America,  a  slave  in  one  American  colony, 
finding  himself  on  the  soil  of  anotlier,  was  subject  only  to  the 
laws  of  the  colony  in  which  he  might  be  found.  It  remained 
so  on  tlio  declaration  of  independence ;  not  as  an  insovatioii, 
but  as  the  continuance  of  an  established  fact.  The  articles  of 
confederation  took  no  note  of  slaveiy,  except  by  withholding 
the  privileges  of  intercitizenship  from  the  slave.  The  enu- 
meration of  slaves  was  in  the  distribntion  of  political  power  a 
matter  of  indifference  so  long  as  congress  voted  by  states  and 
proportioned  its  requisitions  of  revenue  to  wealth  alone. 

In  framing  a  constitution  in  which  representation  in  one 
branch  of  the  legislature  was  made  to  depend  on  populaticm, 
it  became  the  political  interest  of  the  states  in  which  slaves 

*  Anlcle  lili.     QilpiQ,  1330,  1M7;  Eltiot,  381,487. 
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abonnded  to  have  them  included  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
population  equally  with  the  free  negroes  and  the  whites.  They 
80  far  succeeded  that  the  slave  inhabitants  were  held  to  be  a 
part  of  the  graad  aggregate  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  as  such  were  entitled  to  bring  a  proportional  increase  of 
representation  to  the  state  in  which  they  abode.  For  this  pur- 
pose of  representation  the  slaves  were  by  a  compromise  allowed 
to  be  counted,  but  only  as  three  out  of  five ;  should  the  master 
see  fit  to  liberate  the  slave,  he  became  at  once  a  free  inhabitant  ' 
and  a  citizen  with  the  right  of  interdtizenship,  and  of  being 
counted  equally  in  the  representative  population. 

Intercitizensliip  was  the  life-blood  of  the  union.  The  re- 
port of  the  conunittee  of  detail,  changing  only  the  words  "  free 
inhabitants  "  for  "  citizens,"  followed  the  articles  of  confedera- 
tion in  declaring  that  ^^  the  citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  en- 
titled to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several 
states."  *  The  slave  remained  a  slave,  but  only  in  states  whose 
local  laws  permitted  it. 

After  three  weeks'  reflection,  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  August,  avowed  himself  not  satisfied  with  the 
article ;  he  wished  that  "  some  provision  should  be  included  in 
favor  of  property  in  slaves."  The  article  was  nevertheless 
adopted,  but  not  unanimously ;  South  Carolina  voted  against 
it,  and  Georgia  was  divided,  showing  that  discontent  with  the 
want  of  the  protection  to  slavery  was  seated  in  their  breasts, 
even  so  far  as  to  impugn  the  great  principle  which  was  a 
necessary  condition  of  union.f 

The  convention  proceeded  with  its  work,  and  proposed  that 
any  i)erson  who  should  flee  from  justice  should  be  delivered 
up  on  the  demand  of  the  executive  of  the  state  from  which  he 
fled.  Butler  and  Charles  Pinckney  moved,  as  an  amendment, 
to  require  fugitive  slaves  to  be  delivered  up  like  criminals. 
"  This,"  answered  Wilson,  "  would  oblige  the  executive  of  the 
state  to  do  it  at  the  public  expense."  "The  public,"  said 
Shermau,  "  can  with  no  more  propriety  seize  and  surrender  a 
slave  or  servant  than  a  horse."  Butler  withdrew  his  motion 
and  the  article  as  proposed  was  unanimously  adopted.  ^ 

♦  Gilpin,  1240;  EUiot,  881.  f  G»Jpi«^  l**'^^;  ElUot,  487. 
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The  convention  was  not  unprepared  to  adopt  a  fngitiTe 
slave  law,  for  such  a  clause  formed  a  part  of  the  ordinance  of 
1Y87,  adopted  in  the  preceding  Jaly  for  the  government  of 
the  nortb-westeru  territory.  On  the  twenty -ninth,  Butler,  after 
the  opportunity  of  reflection  and  consultation,  offered  &  pro- 
posal :  "  That  the  fugitive  alavee  escaping  into  another  state 
shall  be  delivered  «p  to  the  person  justly  claiming  their  ser- 
vice or  labor,"  Thia  for  the  moment  was  agreed  to  withoal 
dissent.*  The  trouble  and  expense  of  makiug  the  claim  fell 
on  the  slave-holder ;  the  language  of  the  article  did  Dot  clearly 
point  out  by  whom  the  runaway  slave  was  to  be  delivered  up, 
"  Gilpin,  use;  Elliot,  *M.     Compara  Gilpin,  1C3B;  Elliot,  S61. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

THE  CONSTmrnOK  IN  DETAIL.      THE  P0WEB8  OF  00NGBES8, 

CONTINUED. 

FsoM  THE  Middle  to  the  Knd  of  Auoubt  1787. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  August,  Bntledge  insifited  that  it  was 
necessary  and  expedient  for  the  United  States  to  assume  ^^  all 
the  state  debts."  A  committee  of  eleven,  to  whom  the  subject 
was  referred,  on  the  twenty-first  reported  a  grant  of  power  to 
the  United  States  to  assnme  '^  the  debts  of  the  several  states 
incurred  during  the  late  war  for  the  common  defence  and  gen- 
eral welfare."  But  the  states  which  had  done  the  most  toward 
discharging  their  obligations  were  unwilling  to  share  equally 
the  burdens  of  those  which  had  done  the  least ;  and  the  con- 
vention, adopting  on  the  twenty-fifth  the  language  of  Han- 
dolph,  afiSrmed  no  more  than  that  the  engagements  of  the 
confederation  should  be  equally  valid  agaiost  the  United  States 
under  this  constitution.* 

The  convention,  on  the  seventeenth,  agreed  with  its  com- 
mittee in  giving  jurisdiction  to  the  United  States  over  the 
crime  of  counterfeiting  their  coins  and  over  crimes  committed 
on  the  high  seas,  or  against  the  law  of  nations.t 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  detail  gave  power  to  con- 
gress ^'  to  subdue  a  rebellion  in  any  state  on  the  application  of 
its  legislature."  Martin,  on  the  seventeenth,  approved  the 
limitation  to  which  Charles  Pinckney,  Gouvemeur  Morris,  and 
Langdon  objected.  Ellsworth  moved  to  dispense  with  the  ap- 
plication of  the  legislature  of  the  rebellious  state  when  that 
body  could  not  meet.    "  Gerry  was  against  letting  loose  the 

•  Gilpin,  1426 ;  EUiot,  476.  f  Gilpin,  1849 ;  ElUot,  487. 
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myrmidons  of  the  United  States  on  a  state  without  its  own 
consent.  The  states  will  be  the  best  judges  in  Each  ca^es. 
More  blood  would  have  been  apilt  in  Hafieachneetts  in  the  Iste 
insurrection  if  the  general  authority  had  intermeddled."  The 
motion  of  Ellsworth  was  adopted ;  but  it  weighed  down  the 
measure  itself,  which  obtained  only  four  votes  aguost  four.* 

"We  come  to  a  regulation  where  the  spirit  of  republicanism 
exercised  its  humanest  influence.  The  world  had  been  re- 
tarded in  civilization,  impoverished  and  laid  waste  by  wars  of 
the  personal  ambition  of  its  kings.  The  committee  of  detail 
and  the  convention,  in  the  interest  of  peace,  intrusted  the 
power  to  declare  war,  not  to  the  executive,  but  to  the  delibei^ 
ate  decision  of  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature,  f  each  of 
them  having  a  negative  on  the  other ;  and  the  executive  re- 
taining his  negative  on  them  both. 

On  the  eighteenth  Madison  offered  a  series  of  propositiona, 
granting  powers  to  dispose  of  the  lands  of  the  United  States; 
to  institute  temporary  governments  for  new  states ;  to  regelate 
affairs  with  the  Indians ;  to  exercise  exclusively  legislative  au- 
thority at  the  Beat  of  general  government ;  to  grant  charterB  of 
incorporation  where  the  public  good  might  require  them  and 
the  authority  of  a  single  state  might  he  incompetent ;  to  secure 
to  aathors  iJieir  copyrights  for  a  limited  time ;  to  eetebliah  a 
miiversity ;  to  wicourage  discoveries  and  the  advancement  of 
useful  knowledge.  X  ^^  that  and  the  next  sitting  Charles 
Pinckney  proposed,  among  other  cessioos,  to  grant  immonidee 
for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  commerce,  trades,  and  manu- 
facturee.  They  were  all  unanimously  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee of  detail. 

Grerry  would  have  an  army  of  two  or  three  thousand  *  at 
the  most ;  a  number  in  proportion  to  population  greater  than 
the  present  army  of  the  United  States.  The  power  to  rsuse 
and  support  armies  was,  however,  accepted  nnanimonsly,  with 
no  "  fetter  on  "  it,  except  the  suggestion  then  made  by  Mason 
and  soon  formally  adopted,  that  "no  appropriation  for  that 
use  should  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years." 

"  GilplD,  IBM,  IS61 ;  Elliot,  iSI,  438.  •  Qilpin,  IS60  ;  ElUot,  «S. 
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The  idea  of  a  navy  was  welcome  to  the  country.  JeflEerson 
thought  a  small  one  a  necessity.**^  The  convention  accepted 
tmanimonsly  the  clause  giving  power  ^^to  build  and  equip 
fleets;"  or,  as  the  power  was  more  fitly  defined,  "to  provide 
and  maintain  a  navy."  f 

The  report  gave  to  the  general  government  only  power  to 
call  forth  the  aid  of  the  militia.  X  Mason  moved  to  grant  the 
further  power  of  its  regulation  and  discipline,  for  "  thirteen 
states  would  never  concur  in  any  one  system " ;  *  but  he  re- 
served "  to  the  states  the  appointment  of  the  officers."  In  the 
opinion  of  Ellsworth,  the  motion  went  too  far.  "  The  militia 
should  be  under  rules  established  by  the  general  government 
when  in  actual  service  of  the  United  States.  The  whole  au- 
thority over  it  ought  by  no  means  to  be  taken  from  the  states. 
Their  consequence  would  pine  away  to  nothing  after  such  a 
sacrifice  of  power.  The  general  authority  could  not  suffi- 
ciently pervade  the  union  for  the  purpose,  nor  accommodate 
itself  to  the  local  genius  of  the  people."  Sherman  supported 
him.  "  My  opinion  is,"  said  Dickinson,  "  that  the  states  never 
ought  to  give  up  all  authority  over  the  militia,  and  never 
wilL"| 

Swayed  by  Dickinson,  Mason  modified  his  original  motion, 
which  Cotesworth  Pinckney  instantly  renewed.  A  grand 
committee  of  eleven,  to  which  tlus  among  other  subjects  was 
referred,  on  the  twenty-first  reported-*^  that  the  legislature 
should  have  power  "to  make  laws  for  organizing,  arming,  and 
disciplining  the  militia,  and  for  governing  such  part  of  them 
as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States." 
Ellsworth  and  Sherman,  on  the  twenty-third,  accepted  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  clause,  but  resisted  the  former.  "  The  disci- 
pline of  the  militia,"  answered  Madison,  "is  evidently  a  na- 
tional concern,  and  ought  to  be  provided  for  in  the  national 
constitution."  And  the  clause  was  adopted  by  nine  states 
against  Connecticut  and  Maryland.  ^ 

♦  Xotes  on  Virginia,  end  of  the  answer  to  query  22 ;  Jefferson,  i.,  692,  606  ; 
ii.,  211,  218;  Madison,  !.,  196.  «  Gilpin,  1366 ;  Elliot,  440. 
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Madison  always  wiaLed  to  reserve  to  the  United  States  the 
appointment  of  general  officers  in  tiie  militia.  Ttiis  Shennan 
prononnced  absolutely  inadmtssiblo.  "  As  the  states  are  not 
tfl  be  abolished,"  eaid  Gerry,  "I  wonder  at  the  attempts  to 
give  powers  inconsistent  with  their  existence,  A  ciTil  war 
may  be  produced  by  the  conflict  between  people  who  will  sop- 
port  a  plan  of  \-igoroa8  government  at  every  risk  and  others  of 
a  more  democratic  cast."  ''  The  greatest  danger,"  eaid  Madi- 
son, "  is  disunion  of  the  states ;  it  is  necessary  to  guard  againet 
it  by  sufficient  powers  to  the  common  government ;  the  great- 
est danger  to  liberty  is  from  large  standing  armies ;  it  is  beet 
to  prevent  them  by  an  efEectoal  provision  for  a  good  militia." 
Madison  gained  for  his  motion  only  New  Hampshire,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  The  appointment  of  offlcere  by  the 
states  was  then  agreed  to ;  and  the  states  were  to  train  the  mi- 
litia, but  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  the  United 
States.* 

The  power  "  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  car- 
rying into  execution  the  powers  vested  by  this  constitution  in 
the  g-ovemment  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  depaxtmeut  or 
office  thereof,"  was  bo  clearly  necessary  that,  without  cayil  or 
remark,  it  was  nnanimously  ^^reed  to-f 

The  definition  of  treason  i^inst  the  United  States,  though 
made  in  language  like  that  of  the  English  law,  took  notice  of 
the  federal  character  of  the  American  government  by  defining 
it  as  levying  war  against  the  United  States  or  any  ooe  oi 
them ;  thus  reserving  to  the  United  States  the  power  to  pnaish 
treason,  whether  by  war  against  the  Unit«d  States  or  by  war 
against  a  8tat&  Johnson  was  of  opinion  that  there  could  be  no 
treason  against  a  particular  state  even  nnder  the  coniederaticHi, 
much  less  nnder  the  proposed  system.  Mason  answered: 
"The  United  States  will  have  a  qoalified  sovereignty  only; 
the  individual  states  will  retain  a  part  of  the  soTereignty." 
•'  A  rebellion  in  a  state,"  said  Johnson,  "  woold  amount  to 
treason  against  the  supreme  sovereign,  the  United  States." 
"  Treason  against  a  state,"  said  Xing,  "  must  be  treason  against 
the  United  States."  Sherman  differed  from  him,  saying: 
"  Resistance  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States  is  distin- 

*  OilplD,  HOT,  1408 ;  mUot,  480,  467.  f  ffllidn,  13T0;  EUlot,  447. 
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gaifihed  from  resistance  against  the  kws  of  a  particular  state." 
Ellsworth  added:  '^The  United  States  are  sovereign  on  one 
aide  of  the  line  dividing  the  jnrisdictionsy  the  states  on  the 
other.  Each  onght  to  have  power  to  defend  their  respective 
sovereignties."  *  ^^  War  or  insurrection  against  a  member  of 
the  union,"  said  Dickinson,  ^^must  be  so  against  the  whole 
body."  The  clause  as  amended,  evading  the  question,  spoke 
only  of  treason  by  levying  war  against  the  United  States  or 
adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  or  comfort  Ko 
note  was  taken  of  the  falsification  of  election  returns,  or  the 
dangers  peculiar  to  elective  governments.  Martin  relates  that 
he  wished  an  amendment  excepting  citizens  of  any  state  from 
the  penalty  of  treason,  when  they  acted  expressly  in  obedience 
to  the  authority  of  their  own  state ;  but  seeing  that  a  motion 
to  that  effect  would  meet  with  no  favor,  he  at  the  time  shut 
up  the  thought  within  his  own  breast.f 

The  members  of  the  convention  long  held  in  "  recollection 
the  pain  and  difficulty  which  the  subject  of  slavery  caused  in 
that  body,"  and  which  ^^  had  well-nigh  led  southern  states  to 
break  it  up  without  coming  to  any  determination."  J  The 
members  from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  were  moved  by  the 
extreme  desire  of  preserving  the  union  and  obtaining  an  effi- 
dent  government ;  but  as  their  constituents  could  not  be  rec- 
onciled to  the  immediate  prohibition  of  the  slave-trade  by  the 
act  of  the  United  States,  they  demanded  that  their  states 
should  retain  on  that  subject  the  liberty  of  choice  which  all 
then  possessed  under  the  confederation.  Unwilling  to  break 
the  union  into  fragments,  the  committee  of  detail  proposed 
limitations  of  the  power  of  congress  to  r^ulate  commerce.  No 
tax  might  be  laid  on  exports,  nor  on  the  importation  of  slaves. 
As  to  the  slave-trade,  each  state  was  to  remain,  as  under  the 
articles  of  confederation,  free  to  import  such  persons  as  it 
^should  think  proper  to  admit."     The  states  might,  one  by 

•Gilpin,  1876;  EUiot,  450. 

t  Elliot,  i.,  882,  383.  I  think  Martin  did  not  make  the  motion,  as  it  is  found 
neither  in  tho  journal  nor  in  Madison.  His  narrative  is,  perhaps,  equiTOcal.  His 
words  are:  ** I  wished  to  have  obtained";  and  again:  "But  this  provision  waa 
not  adopted."    Here  Is  no  assertion  that  he  made  the  motion. 
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one,  eacli  for  itself,  prohibit  the  Blave-trade  ;  not  the  United 
States  by  a  general  law.  This  decision  was  coupled  with  no 
demand  o£  privileges  for  the  ehipping  interest.  Ellsworth,  in 
the  committee,  had  consented,  unconditionally,  that  no  naviga- 
tion act  should  be  passed  wiLhont  the  ascent  of  two  thirds  of 
the  members  present  in  each  hoose. 

Ou  the  twenty-first  tlie  prohibition  to  tax  exports  was  car- 
ried by  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  with  the  five  most 
eouthem  states.  Thus  absolute  free  trade  as  to  exports  became 
a  part  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  United  States.  The  vote 
of  Virginia  was  due  to  Masou,  Randolph,  and  Blair ;  Washing- 
ton and  Madison  were  always  unwilling  to  seem  to  favor  a 
local  interest,  especially  a  southern  one,  and  were  ready  to 
trust  the  subject  to  the  general  government.* 

From  Maryland  came  a  voice  against  the  slave-trade.  For 
three  reasons  Martin  proposed  to  prohibit  or  to  tax  the  impor- 
tation of  slaves ;  "  The  importation  of  slaves  affects  the  ap- 
portionment of  representation,  weakens  one  part  of  the  nnion 
which  the  other  parts  are  boimd  to  protect,  and  dishonors  the 
principles  of  the  revolution  and  the  American  character." 

Kntledge  answered ;  "  Religion  and  humanity  have  nolluiig 
to  do  with  this  question ;  interest  alone  is  the  governing  prin- 
ciple with  nations.  The  true  question  at  present  is,  whether 
the  Boathem  states  shall  or  shall  not  be  parties  to  the  union  t 
If  the  northern  states  consult  their  interest  they  will  not  oppose 
the  increase  of  slaves,  which  will  increase  the  coanuodities,  of 
which  they  will  become  the  carriers."  Ellsworth,  speakiiig 
consistently  with  the  respect  which  he  had  always  shown  for 
the  rights  of  the  states,  answered :  "  I  am  for  leaving  the  clftose 
as  it  stands.  Let  every  state  import  what  it  pleases.  The 
morality  or  wisdom  of  slavery  are  considerations  belonging  to 
the  states  themselves.  The  old  confederation  did  not  meddle 
with  this  point ;  and  I  do  not  see  any  greater  necessity  for 
bringing  it  within  the  policy  of  the  new  one."  "  South  Caro- 
lina," said  Charles  Pinckney,  "  can  never  receive  the  plan  if  it 
prohibits  the  slave-trade." 

The  debate  was  continued  through  the  next  day.  Sherman 
was  perplexed  between  his  belief  in  the  inherent  right  of  man 

•0llplD,18SS;  Elliot,  4se. 
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to  freedom  and  the  tenet  of  the  right  of  each  state  to  settle 
for  itself  its  internal  affairs,  and  said :  ^^  I  disapprove  of  the 
daye-trade ;  yet,  as  the  states  are  now  possessed  of  the  right 
to  import  slaves,  and  as  it  is  expedient  to  have  as  few  objec- 
tions as  possible  to  the  proposed  scheme  of  government,  I 
think  it  best  to  leave  the  matter  as  we  find  it." 

Mason,  compressing  the  observation  of  a  long  life  into  a 
few  bnming  words,  replied :  ^'  This  infernal  traffic  originated 
in  the  avarice  of  British  merchants ;  the  British  government 
constantly  checked  the  attempts  of  Yii^nia  to  put  a  stop  to 
it.  The  present  question  concerns  not  the  importing  states 
alone,  but  the  whole  nnion.  Maryland  and  Yirginia  have  al- 
ready prohibited  the  importation  of  slaves  expressly;  North 
Carolina  has  done  the  same  in  substance.  All  this  would  be 
in  vain  if  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  be  at  liberty  to  import 
them.  The  western  people  are  already  calling  out  for  slaves 
for  their  new  lands,  and  will  fill  that  country  with  slaves  if 
they  can  be  got  through  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Slavery 
discourages  arts  and  manufactures.  The  poor  despise  labor 
when  performed  by  slaves.  They  prevent  the  emigration  of 
whites,  who  reaUy  enrich  and  strengthen  a  country.  They 
produce  the  most  pernicious  effect  on  manners.  Every  master 
of  slaves  k  bom  a  petty  tyrant.  They  bring  the  judgment  of 
heaven  on  a  country.  As  nations  cannot  be  rewarded  or  pun- 
ished in  the  next  world,  they  must  be  in  this.  By  an  inevi- 
table chain  of  causes  and  effects.  Providence  punishes  national 
sins  by  national  calamities.  I  lament  that  some  of  our  eastern 
brethren  have,  from  a  lust  of  gain,  embarked  in  this  nefarious 
traffic.  As  to  the  states  being  in  possession  of  the  right  to 
import,  this  is  the  case  with  many  other  rights,  now  to  be  prop- 
erly given  up.  I  hold  it  essential  in  every  point  of  view,  that 
the  general  government  should  have  power  to  prevent  the  in- 
crease of  slavery."  Mason  spoke  from  his  inmost  soul,  anxious 
for  freedom  and  right,  for  the  happiness  of  his  country  and  the 
welfare  of  mankind. 

To  words  of  such  intense  smcerily  Ellsworfli  answered  with 
almost  mocking  irony :  ^^  As  I  have  never  owned  a  slave  I  can- 
not judge  of  the  effects  of  slavery  on  character.  If,  however, 
it  is  to  be  considered  in  a  moral  light,  we  ought  to  go  further 
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and  free  the  slaves  already  in  the  country.  Besides,  ebvet 
multiply  80  fast  in  Virginia  and  Maryland  tliat  it  is  cheaper 
to  raise  than  import  them,  whilst  in  the  sickly  rioe-eTampt 
foreign  supplies  are  neeeseuy' ;  if  we  go  no  further  than  it 
urged,  we  shall  be  unjuet  toward  South  Carolina  and  Geoigia. 
Let  na  not  intermeddle.  As  population  increases,  poor  Ubor- 
era  will  be  so  plenty  a^  to  render  staves  nselees.  Slareiy,  in 
time,  will  not  be  a  epeck  in  oar  country,  Proviaioa  is  nude 
in  Connecticut  for  abolishing  it ;  and  the  abolitioQ  has  olmdy 
taken  place  in  Maseachufietts." 

"  If  the  southern  states  are  let  alone,"  eaid  Charles  Phwi- 
ney,  "they  will  probably  of  themselves  stop  importatioQi.  I 
would  myself,  as  a  citizen  of  South  Carolina,  vote  for  it" 

In  the  same  vein  Cotesworth  Pinckney  remarked:  "If  I 
and  all  ray  colleagues  were  to  sign  the  constitution  and  nee  our 
personal  influence,  it  would  be  of  no  avail  toward  obtainiig 
the  assent  of  our  constitueota.  South  Carolina  and  Qearffi 
cannot  do  without  slaves.  Virginia  will  pain  by  stopping  the 
importations.  Her  slaves  will  rise  in  value,  and  she  has  men 
than  she  wants.  It  would  be  unequal  to  require  South  Ciio- 
lina  and  Georgia  to  confederate  on  such  terms.  Slaves  should 
be  dutied  like  other  imports  ;  bat  a  rejection  of  the  clause  is 
the  exclusion  of  South  Carolina  from  the  union."  Baldwin, 
with  opinions  on  the  rights  of  the  states  like  those  of  Db- 
worth  and  Sherman,  continued ;  "  The  object  before  the  coo- 
vention  is  not  national,  but  local.  Georgia  cannot  purchase 
the  advantage  of  a  general  government  by  yielding  the  ahrid^ 
ment  of  one  of  her  favorite  prerogatives.  If  left  to  hwMl^ 
she  may  probably  put  a  stop  to  the  evil." 

"If  South  Carohua  and  Geoi^a,"  observed  "WilsoD,  **•» 
themselves  disposed  to  get  rid  of  the  importation  of  slavee  ini 
short  time,  they  will  never  refuse  to  imite  because  the  impu- 
tation might  be  prohibited."  To  this  Cotesworth  PiDcbief 
made  answer:  "I  think  myself  bound  to  declare  candidly 
that  I  do  not  believe  South  Carolina  will  stop  her  impoito- 
tions  of  slaves  in  any  short  time,  except  occasionally  as  she 
now  does." 

"  On  every  principle  of  honor  and  safety,"  said  Dickinson, 
"  it  is  inadmissible  that  the  importation  of  slaves  should  be 
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authorized  to  the  states  by  the  constitation.  The  tme  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  national  happiness  will  be  promoted  or 
impeded  by  the  importation ;  and  this  question  onght  to  be 
left  to  the  national  goyemment,  not  to  the  states  particularly 
interested.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  sonthem  states  will  refose 
to  confederate  on  that  account,  as  the  power  is  not  likely  to  be 
immediately  exorcised  by  the  general  government.''  Here  was 
the  opening  to  a  grant  of  the  power,  coupled  with  a  prospect 
of  delay  in  using  it. 

Williamson,  himself  no  friend  of  slavery,  distinctly  inti- 
mated that  North  Carolina  would  go  with  her  two  neighbors 
on  the  south.  Cotesworth  Pinckney  now  moved  to  commit 
the  clause,  that  slaves  might  be  made  liable  to  an  equal  tax 
with  other  imports.  "K  the  convention,"  said  Eutledge, 
<<  thinks  that  Korth  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  will 
ever  agree  to  the  plan,  unless  their  right  to  import  slaves  be 
untouched,  the  expectation  is  vain  ; "  and  he  seconded  the  mo- 
tion for  a  commitment.  Gouvemeur  Morris  wished  the  whole 
subject  to  be  committed,  including  the  clauses  relating  to 
taxes  on  exports  and  to  a  navigation  act.  These  things  might 
form  a  bargain  among  the  northern  and  southern  states. 
"Rather  than  to  part  with  the  southern  states,"  said  Sherman, 
"  it  is  better  to  let  them  import  slaves.  But  a  tax  on  slaves 
imported  makes  the  matter  worse,  because  it  implies  they  are 
property." 

"  Two  states,"  said  Randolph,  "  may  be  lost  to  the  union ; 
let  us,  then,  try  the  chance  of  a  commitment."  The  motion 
for  commitment  was  adopted  by  the  votes  of  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  and  the  five  southernmost  states,  against  New  Hamp- 
shire, Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware;  Massachusetts  was  ab- 
sent 

Charles  Pinckney  and  Langdon  then  moved  to  commit  the 
section  relating  to  a  navigation  act.  ^^  I  desire  it  to  be  remem- 
bered," said  Gorham,  remotely  hinting  at  possible  secession, 
**  the  eastern  states  have  no  motive  to  union  but  a  commercial 
one."  Ellsworth,  maintaining  the  position  which  he  had  de- 
liberately chosen,  answered :  '^  I  am  for  taking  the  plan  as  it  is. 
If  we  do  not  agree  on  this  middle  and  moderate  ground,  I  am 
afraid  we  shall  lose  two  states  with  others  that  may  stand  aloof ; 
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and  fly,  moet  probably,  into  several  confederations,  Dot  withoBt 
bloodfibetl."  * 

Had  tlie  convention  listened  to  no  compromise  on  tbe 
Bkve-trade,  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  would  not  have  «- 
cepted  the  dow  constitutioii ;  North  Carolina  wonld  have  dung 
to  them,  from  ita  internal  condition ;  Virginia,  however  euneat 
might  have  been  the  protest  agsunat  it  by  HadisoD  and  Wadl- 
ingtOD,  must  have  acted  with  North  Carolina,  and,  as  a  eona^ 
quence,  there  would  from  the  boginning  have  been  a  fedetfr 
tion  of  slave-holding  etatee.  The  committee  to  which  the 
whole  subject  of  restriction  on  the  power  over  commerce  ww 
referred  consisted  of  Laugdoo,  King,  Johnson,  the  aged  WiBr 
iam  Livingston  of  New  Jersey,  Clymer,  Dickinson,  Kartin, 
Madison,  Williamson,  Coteaworth  Pinckney,  and  Ealdwin,f  a 
largo  majority  of  them  venerable  for  uprightness  and  ability. 
Their  rejmrt,  made  on  tlie  twenty-fourth,  denied  to  the  United 
States  the  power  to  prohibit  the  slave-trade  prior  to  the  year  ■ 
1800,  but  granted  the  power  to  impose  a  tax  or  duty  on  such 
migration  or  importation  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  the  average 
of  the  duties  laid  on  imports,  f 

On  the  twenty-fifth,  when  the  report  of  the  conunittea  d 
eleven  was  taken  up,  Coteaworth  Pinckney  immediately  moved 
to  extend  the  time  allowed  for  the  importation  of  filavee  tiD 
the  year  1808.  Gorham  was  his  second.  Madison  Bpobe  ea^ 
neatly  against  the  prolongation ;  *  but,  without  further  debate, 
the  motion  prevailed  by  the  votes  of  the  three  New  'FlnglH"'J 
states,  Maryland,  and  the  three  southernmost  states,  a^inst 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Virginia.  | 

Sherman  once  more  resisted  the  duty  "  as  acknowledgiiig 
men  to  be  property  "  by  taring  them  as  such  nnder  the  cha^ 
acter  of  slaves ;  and  Madison  supported  him,  saying :  "  I  think 
it  wrong  to  admit  in  the  constitution  the  idea  that  there  can 
be  property  in  men."  ^  But,  as  the  impost  which  had  been 
proposed  on  all  imported  articles  was  of  five  per  cent  and  the 
slave  was  deemed  to  have  an  average  value  of  two  hundred 
dollars,  the  rate  was  fixed  definitiTely  at  ten  dollars  on  eveiy 

•Gilpin,  1388-1396  ;  Elliot.  466-461,         ■  Gilpin,  1437  ;  ElHot,  477, 
■fGilpin,  1397;  Elliot,  461,  [Gilpin,  1429;  Enicrt,  47?. 

}  Gilpin,  1416  i  Elliot,  471.  "  Gilpin,  1429,  1430  ;  ElUot,  17!. 
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imported  slaye,  and  the  clause  thns  amended  was  unanimously 
lield  fast  as  a  discom^tgement  of  the  traffic. 

"  It  ought  to  be  considered,"  wrote  Madison  near  the  time, 
^as  a  great  point  gained  in  favor  of  humanity,  that  a  period  of 
twenty  years  may  terminate  forever  within  these  states  a  traffic 
which  has  so  long  and  so  loudly  upbraided  the  barbarism  of 
modem  policy.  Happy  would  it  be  for  the  unfortunate  Afri- 
cans if  an  equal  prospect  lay  before  them  of  being  redeemed 
from  the  oppressions  of  their  European  brethren  1 "  * 

The  confederation  granted  no  power  to  interfere  with  the 
slave-trade.  The  new  constitution  gave  power  to  prohibit  it  in 
new  states  inunediately  on  their  admission,  in  existing  states  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1807.  Louisiana,  by  annexation  to  the 
tmion,  lost  the  Hcense  to  receive  slaves  from  abroad.  On  the 
second  day  of  December  1806,  Thomas  Jefferson,  president  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  addressed  this  message  to  con- 
gress :  t  ^^  I  congratulate  you,  fellow-citizens,  on  the  approach 
of  the  period  at  which  you  may  interpose  your  authority  con- 
stitutionally to  withdraw  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  from 
all  further  participation  in  those  violations  of  human  rights 
which  have  been  so  long  continued  on  the  unoffending  inhabit- 
ants of  Africa,  and  which  the  morality,  the  reputation,  and  the 
best  interests  of  our  country  have  long  been  eager  to  pro- 
scribe." 

Unanimous  legislation  followed  the  words  from  the  presi- 
dent, and,  as  the  year  1808  broke  upon  the  United  States,  the 
importation  of  slaves  had  ceased.  And  did  slavery  have  as 
peaceful  an  end?  Philanthropy,  like  genius  and  like  science, 
must  bide  its  tune.  Man  cannot  hurry  the  supreme  power, 
to  which  years  are  as  days. 

Two  members  of  the  convention,  with  the  sincere  integrity 
which  clears  the  eye  for  prophetic  vision,  read  the  doom  of 
slave-holding.  Mason,  fourteen  years  before,  in  a  paper  pre- 
pared for  the  legislature  of  Yirginia,  had  given  his  opinion 
that  as  the  natural  remedy  for  political  injustice  the  constitu- 
tion should  by  degrees  work  itself  clear  by  its  own  innate 
strength,  the  virtue  and  resolution  of  the  community;  and 
added :  "The  laws  of  impartial  Providence  may  avenge  upon 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  ilU.  |  Jonrxuda  of  Congress,  t^  468. 
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oor  posterity  the  injury  done  to  a  Bet  of  wretcheG  wliom  oor 
injustice  hath  debased  almost  to  a  level  with  the  brute  creation. 
TheBe  remarks  were  estortcd  by  a  kind  of  irresistible,  perhapi 
an  enthueia^tie,  impabe  ;  and  tlie  author  of  them,  co&scioos  <A 
his  own  good  intentions,  cares  not  whom  they  please  or  of- 
fend." * 

During  a  previons  debate  on  the  value  of  slaves,  iUsM 
had  observed  of  them  that  they  might  in  cases  of  emeigeae^ 
themselves  become  aoldiers-f  On  the  twenty-second  of  Au- 
gust J  be  caUed  to  mind  that  Cromwell,  when  he  sent  oomioit- 
flioners  to  Virginia  to  take  posseseion  of  the  couutrj',  gave  thea 
power  to  arm  servants  and  slaves.  He  further  pointed  tail 
that  the  British  might  have  prevailed  in  the  South  in  the  mr 
of  the  revolution  had  they  known  how  to  naake  nse  of  tiie 
slaves;  that  in  Virginia  the  royal  governor  invited  them  to 
rise  at  a  time  when  he  was  not  in  possee^on  of  the  conntty, 
and,  as  the  slaves  were  incapable  of  eelf-organizatioo  and  doefr 
tion,  his  experiments  by  proclamation,  addressed  to  them  is 
regions  not  within  his  sway,  totally  failed;  but  that  in  South 
Carohna,  where  the  British  were  in  the  full  posseesion  of  the 
country,  they  might  have  enfranchised  the  slaves  and  enroIW 
them  for  the  consolidation  and  establishment  of  the  royal  sn- 
thority.  But  tlie  civil  and  military  officers  in  those  days  of 
abject  corruption  chose  rather  to  enrich  tbemeelvoa  br  ship- 
ping the  slaves  to  the  markets  of  the  West  Indies.  Fin 
mouths  later  Madison,  in  a  paper  addressed  to  the  country,  re- 
marked :  "  An  unhappy  Fpecies  of  population  almnnds  in  some 
of  the  states  who,  during  tlie  caJm  of  the  regular  govemmenl, 
are  sunk  below  tlie  level  of  men ;  but  who,  in  the  tempeetuoos 
scenes  of  civil  violence,  may  emerge  into  the  human  character, 
and  give  a  superiority  of  strength  to  any  party  with  which 
they  may  associate  themBclvea."  *  Slave-holding  wqb  to  bo 
borne  down  on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  dignity  and  interests  of  the  TJoited  States  alike  de- 
•  George  Mason's  cilracia  from  Ibc  Virginia  chartera,  with  tame  remarto  w 
(hem,  mailc  la  tli>'  yenr  177!!.     MS.    Ttio  papor,  (hough  oommuiucated  lo  Ac 
k;;Uk(urc  of  Virpnii,  tias  not  been  found  id  ila  nrchires.     My  cop;,  which  ii, 
per1ii|«i,  Ibo  onlj  one  doiv  in  ciiatence,  I  otve  to  the  late  James  U.  Uaun. 
t  Giipin.l06B;  Elliol,  298.  (  flilpin,  1390  ;  E!liot,414 

"  Uadiaoa  in  tbe  Feiluralist,  No.  xliii,,  published  25  Januar;  1783. 
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manded  a  grant  of  power  to  the  general  government  for  the 
Isolation  of  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  trade.  Without  it  the 
navigation  of  the  conntry  would  have  been  at  the  mercy  of 
foreign  restrictions.  For  this  regulation  the  new  constitution 
required,  as  in  all  other  acts  of  legislation,  no  more  than  a  m^ 
jority  of  the  two  houses  of  congress.  A  strong  opposition 
started  up  in  the  South  under  the  lead  of  Charles  Pinckney 
and  Martin,  inflamed  by  Mason  and  by  Randolph ;  but  it  was 
in  vain.  On  the  twenty-ninth,  Madison,  Spaight,  and  Eutledge 
defended  the  report  of  the  eleven  like  statesmen,  free  from  local 
influences  or  prejudice.  It  was  clearly  stated  that  the  ships  of 
nations  in  treaty  with  the  United  States  would  share  in  their 
canying  trade ;  that  a  rise  in  freight  could  be  but  temporary, 
because  it  would  be  attended  by  an  increase  of  southern  as  well 
as  of  northern  shipping ;  that  tiiie  West  India  trade  was  a  great 
object  to  be  obtained  only  through  the  pressure  of  a  navigation 
act.  Cotesworth  Pinckney  owned  that  he  had  been  prejudiced 
against  the  eastern  states,  but  had  found  their  delegates  as 
liberal  and  as  candid  as  any  men  whatever.  On  the  question, 
Delaware  and  South  Carolina  joined  the  united  North  against 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  After  this 
vote  the  convention  accepted  unanimously  the  proposition 
to  grant  to  the  majority  in  the  two  branches  of  congress  full 
power  to  make  laws  regulating  commerce  and  navigation. 
Bandolph  was  so  much  dissatisfied  that  he  expressed  a  '^  doubt 
whether  he  should  be  able  to  agree  to  the  constitution."  Mason, 
more  deeply  in  earnest,  as  yet  held  his  emotions  in  check. 

Of  new  states,  the  Virginia  plan  knew  those  only  "  lawfully 
arising  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,"  and  for  their 
admission  vaguely  required  less  than  a  unanimous  vote ;  the 
committee  of  detail  demanded  the  consent  of  two  thirds  of  each 
house  of  congress,  as  well  as  the  concurrence  of  the  states  with- 
in whose  '^  limits  "  the  new  states  should  arise. 

At  this  stage  Gouvemeur  Morris  enlarged  the  scope  and  sim- 
plified the  language  of  the  article.  The  confederation  had 
opened  the  door  to  Canada  at  its  own  choice  alone,  and  to  any 
other  territory  that  could  obtain  the  consent  of  two  thirds  of  con- 
gress. It  was  no  longer  decent  to  hold  out  to  Canada  an  invi- 
tation to  annex  itself  to  the  union ;  but  the  American  mind,  in 
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the  Btrengdi  of  independenoe^  f oreBaw  iia  flipminon.  The 
lifiiiig  states  beyond  the  mountains  were  olinioroiiB  for  the  nn^ 
obstracted  navigation  of  the  IdjaiisBippi^  which  mf^  lead  to 
the  acquisition  by  treaty  of  all  the  land  eaat  of  that  zrmr; 
and  the  bonnda^  on  the  sonih^  as  well  of  Geoigia  as  of 
Florida,  had  never  been  adjusted  with  Spain.  Goavenunr 
Morris  had  at  an  early  day  deeixed  to  zestriot  the  linuts  of  the 
United  States ;  he  now  gave  his  aneient  fears  to  the  windi^  and, 
acceding  in  advance  to  the  largest  eventual  annexatiaDi^  he 
proposed  these  few  and  simple  words:  '^Kew  States  may  be 
admitted  by  the  l^islature  into  the  unian,"  with  the  foil  un- 
derstanding and  intention  that  an  ordinary  act  of  1<ygl**i^ 
should  be  sufficient  by  a  bare  majority  to  intiodaoe  foraign 
territory  as  a  state  into  the  union**  This  dlanse  the  oofuventuni 
accept^  without  a  debatOi  and  without  a  division. 

On  the  thirtieth,  Maiyland,  impelled  by  a  desire  to  guard 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  the  back  lands^  and  to  be  the 
champion  of  Kentucky,  of  Maine,  of  Vermont,  and  of  the 
settlements  on  the  Tennessee  river  and  its  branches,  would 
have  granted  to  the  legislature  of  the  United  States  unlimited 
power  to  dismember  old  states,  but  was  supported  only  by 
Delaware  and  New  Jersey.  Yermont  might  once  have  been 
uiduded  within  "the  limits"  of  New  York,  but  certainly  re- 
mained no  longer  within  its  jurisdiction.  By  changing  the 
word  "limits"  to  "jurisdiction,"  the  convention,  still  follow- 
ing Gouvemeur  Morris,  provided  for  its  future  admission  to 
the  union  without  the  consent  of  New  York.  In  regard  to  the 
south-western  settlements,  the  preliminary  consent  of  the  states 
of  which  they  then  formed  a  part  was  not  dispensed  with.  In 
Uke  manner  no  state  could  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two 
or  more  states  or  parts  thereof  without  the  concurrence  of  such 
states.  The  country  north-west  of  the  Ohio  having  already 
been  provided  for,  the  rule  for  the  admission  of  new  states  was 
thus  completed  for  every  part  of  the  territory  of  the  states  or 
of  the  United  States.  The  convention,  still  using  the  language 
of  Gouvemeur  Morris,  and  no  one  but  Maiyland  dissenting, 
assigned  to  the  legislature  the  power  to  dispose  of  and  make 

*  Gilpin,  1458 ;  Elliot,  493.    Life  and  Writings  of  Qouvemear  HorriB  by 
SptrkB,  iii.,  183,  186,  200.    Ck>olc7*8  Story,  1282,  etc. 
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all  needful  roles  and  regolations  respecting  the  territory  or 
other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States. 

Eyery  word  in  the  constitution  bearing  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  was  chosen  with  the  greatest  caution ;  every  agreement 
was  jealously  guarded.  After  the  section  relating  to  the  slave- 
trade,  the  committee  of  detail  inserted :  ^'  Ko  capitation  tax 
shall  be  laid  unless  in  proportion  to  the  census  hereinbefore 
directed  to  be  taken."  *  This  was  intended  to  prevent  con- 
gress from  enforcing  a  general  emancipation  by  the  special 
taxation  of  slaves.t 

•  Gilpin,  1234,  1416  ;  ElUot,  879,  471. 

f  Speedi  of  Baldwin  in  the  house  of  rcprcsentatlYes,  12  February  1790. 
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JrLT,  ArGtTBT,  AKD  Settembeb  1787. 

How  to  call  forth  one  of  the  people  to  be  their  ea 
chief  for  a  limited  period  of  jearu,  and  how  to  clothe  him  witli  ' 
just  eufficient  powers,  long  baffled  the  convention.  Federal 
governments,  in  Greece,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Holland,  lite 
the  coiifc  Jurat  ion  of  the  United  States,  Lad  been  without  .i 
separate  executive  branch ;  and  the  elective  monarchies  of  Po- 
land, of  the  Papal  states,  and  of  Germany,  offered  no  available 
precedents.  The  report  of  the  committee  of  detail  of  the  eixth 
of  August  introduced  no  improvement  in  the  manner  of  select- 
ing a  president ;  and  it  transferred  to  the  senate  the  power  to 
make  treaties  and  to  appoint  ambassadors  and  judges  of  the 
supreme  court.*  Questions  relating  to  his  duties  long  remained 
in  doubt ;  tlie  mode  of  his  election  was  reached  only  joflt  be- 
fore tlic  close  of  the  convention. 

The  Virginia  plan  confided  the  choice  of  the  executive  to 
the  national  legislature.  "  An  election  hj  the  national  I^;i£l>- 
ture,"  objected  Gouvemeur  Morris,  on  the  sevetiteenth  of 
July,  "  will  be  the  work  of  intrigue,  of  cabal,  of  cormptioii. 
and  of  faction ;  it  will  be  like  the  election  of  a  pope  by  a  con- 
clave of  cardinals ;  of  a  king  by  the  diet  of  Poland ;  real  merit 
will  rarely  he  the  title  to  the  appointment"  He  moved  for 
an  election  by  the  "  citizens  of  the  United  States."  f  Shermsa 
preferred  a  choice  by  the  national  legislature.  Wilson  insisted 
on  an  election  by  the  people ;  should  no  one  have  a  majority, 
then,  and  then  only,  the  legislature  might  decide  between  the 
*  GJlpb,  1234  ;  Elliot,  879.  f  '^ilp'".  1120;  KlUot,  32i. 
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candidates.*  Charles  Pinckney  opposed  the  election  by  the 
people,  because  it  wonld  surrender  the  choice  to  a  combination 
of  the  populous  states  led  by  a  few  designing  men-f  "  To  refer 
the  choice  of  a  proper  character  for  a  chief  magistrate  to  the 
people,"  protested  Mason,  "  would  be  as  unnatural  as  to  refer  a 
trial  of  colors  to  a  blind  man."  J  "  An  election  by  the  people," 
observed  Williamson,  "is  an  appointment  by  lot"  On  the 
first  vote  Fennsylyania  stood  alone  against  nine  states.  Martin 
proposed  to  intrust  the  appointment  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
states ;  and  was  supported  only  by  Delaware  and  Maryland. 

On  the  mode  of  choosing  the  president,  the  length  of  his 
period  of  oflSce  and  his  re-eligibility  would  be  made  to  depend. 
The  convention,  in  committee,  had  fixed  that  period  at  seven 
years  with  a  prohibition  of  re-election.  On  the  motion  of 
William  Houston  of  Georgia,  supported  by  Sherman  and 
Qouvemeur  Morris,  this  compulsoiy  rotation  was  struck 
out  by  six  states,  against  Delaware,  Virginia,  and  the  two 
Carolinas.  The  executive  becoming  re-eligible,  Jacob  Broom 
of  Delaware  revived  the  idea  of  a  shorter  period  of  service. 
McClurg  held  that  the  independence  of  the  executive  was  no 
less  essential  than  the  independence  of  the  judiciary ;  that  a 
president,  elected  for  a  small  number  of  years  by  the  national 
legislature,  and  looking  to  that  body  for  re-election,  would  be 
its  dependent.  To  escape  from  corrupt  cabals  and  yet  preserve 
a  good  officer  in  place,  he  moved  that  the  tenure  of  office  should 
be  good  behavior.  Gouvemeur  Morris  beamed  with  joy. 
Broom  found  all  his  difficulties  obviated.  "  Such  a  tenure," 
interposed  Sherman,  "  is  neither  safe  nor  admissible ;  re-elec- 
tion will  depend  on  good  behavior."  * 

Madison,  who  to  the  last  refused  with  xmabated  vigor  to  in- 
trust the  choice  of  the  national  executive  to  the  national  legis- 
lature, and  at  heart  would  not  have  been  greatly  disinclined 
to  the  longest  period  of  service  for  the  executive  if  "  an  easy 
and  effectual  removal  by  impeachment  could  have  been  set- 
tled," I  argued  from  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  executive, 
legislative,  and  judiciary  powers  independent  of  each  other, 

*  GilpiD,  1121 ;  ElUot,  828.  }  Gilpin,  1123;  Elliot,  324. 
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that  the  tenure  of  good  behavior  for  the  executive  was  a  ]ea 
evil  than  its  dependence  on  the  national  legislature  for  t» 
election. 

MaeoD  replied :  "  An  executive  during  good  behavior  U 
only  a  softer  name  for  an  executive  for  life ;  the  next  emj 
step  ■will  be  to  hereditary  monarchy.  Should  the  motion  ene- 
cced,  I  may  myself  live  to  see  snch  a  revolution."  "  To  p* 
vent  the  introduction  of  monarchy,"  rejoined  Madieon,  "'s, 
with  me,  the  real  object.  Experience  proves  a  tendency  in  onr 
governments  to  throw  all  power  into  the  legislative  vortet 
The  executives  of  the  Btates  are  in  general  little  more  tiiin 
ciphers ;  the  le^'alatures  omnipotent.  If  no  effectual  check  be 
devised  on  the  encroachments  of  the  latter,  a  revolution  triU 
be  inevitable."  After  explanations  by  McClurg,  four  states— 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Virginia,  Madison 
voting  with  McClurg — expressed  their  preference  for  the  tat 
ure  of  good  behavior  to  the  tenure  of  seven  years  with  a  pe^ 
petual  re-eligibility  by  the  national  legislature.*  Massaclm- 
setts  was  among  tlie  six  states  in  tlie  negative,  though  to  King, 
who  "  rehed  on  the  vigor  of  the  executive  as  a  great  security 
for  the  public  liberties,"  the  tenure  of  good  behaTior  wonld 
have  been  most  agreeable,  "  provided  an  iudepeudeut  and  ef- 
fectual forum  could  be  devised  for  the  trial  of  the  execativeoo 
an  impeachment."  f 

This  discussion  brought  the  conventioD  nDanimoosly  |  to 
the  opinion  that  if  the  executive  was  to  be  chosen  by  the  na- 
tional legislature,  he  ought  not  to  be  re-eligible.  Those,  there- 
fore, who  agreed  with  Sherman,  that  the  statesman  who  had 
proved  himself  most  fit  for  an  office  ought  not  to  be  exdaded 
by  the  constitution  from  holding  it,  were  bound  to  devise  some 
other  acceptable  mode  of  election. 

The  first  thought  was  an  immediate  choice  by  the  people. 
Bnt  here  Madison  pointed  out  that  "  the  right  of  suffrage  was 
much  more  diffusive  in  the  northern  states  than  in  the  sonth- 
em ;  and  that  the  kttcr  would  have  no  influence  in  the  election 
on  the  score  of  the  negroes."  *  To  meet  this  difficulty,  Sing 
revived  Wilson's  proposition  for  the  appointment  of  the  ex- 

•  Gilpin,  1127,1128,1129;  Elliot,  326,327.         J  Gitpin,  1147;  Elliot,  SST. 
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ecntive  by  electors  chosen  by  the  people  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  *  and  Madison  promptly  accepted  it  as,  ^^  on  the  whole, 
liable  to  fewest  objections."  f  So,  too,  in  part,  thought  the 
convention,  which,  on  the  motion  of  Ellsworth,  decided,  by  six 
Btates  to  three,  that  the  national  executive  should  be  appointed 
1>y  electors ;  and,  by  eight  states  to  two,  that  the  electors  should 
he  chosen  by  the  state  legislatures.  X  From  confidence  in  the 
purity  of  the  electoral  body  thus  established,  the  re-eligibility 
of  the  executive  was  again  affirmed  by  a  vote  of  eight  states 
against  the  two  Carolinas ;  ^  and,  in  consequence  of  the  re-eli- 
gibility, the  term  of  office  was,  at  Ellsworth's  motion,  reduced 
by  the  vote  of  all  the  states  but  Delaware  from  seven  years  to 
six.  I  So  the  convention  hoped  to  escape  from  the  danger  of 
a  corrupt  traffic  between  the  national  legislature  and  candidates 
for  the  executive  by  assembling  in  one  place  one  grand  elec- 
toral college,  chosen  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  electing  that  officer. 

To  this  system  Caleb  Strong  of  Massachusetts  started  this 
grave  objection :  "  A  new  set  of  men,  like  the  electors,  will 
make  the  government  too  complex ;  nor  will  the  first  charac- 
ters in  the  state  feel  sufficient  motives  to  undertake  the  office."  ^ 
On  the  previous  day  Houston  of  Georgia  had  directed  the 
thoughts  of  the  convention  ^^  to  the  expense  and  extreme  in- 
convenience of  drawing  together  men  from  all  the  states  for 
the  single  purpose  of  electing  the  chief  magistrate."  ^  To  him, 
likewise,  it  now  seemed  improbable  that  capable  men  would 
undertake  the  service.  He  was  afraid  to  trust  to  it  Moved 
by  these  considerations,  but  still  retaining  its  conviction  of  the 
greater  purity  of  an  electoral  college,  the  convention,  by  seven 
votes  against  four,  in  the  weariness  of  vacillation,  returned  to 
the  plan  of  electing  the  national  executive  by  the  national  legis- 
lature. X,  But  the  vote  was  sure  to  reopen  the  question  of 
his  re-digibility. 

The  convention  was  now  like  a  pack  of  hounds  in  full  chase, 
suddenly  losing  the  trail.    It  fell  into  an  anarchy  of  opinion, 
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and  one  cmdc  scheme  trod  on  the  heels  of  another.  WiBuiK- 
son,  pleading  the  essential  dlfiercnce  of  interests  betmea  ibt 
northern  and  southern  states,  particularly  relating  to  the  aaj- 
ing  trade,  "  wished  the  executive  power  to  be  lodged  in  thrni 
men,  taken  from  threo  districte,  into  which  the  states  shonld 
be  divided."  *  "  At  some  time  or  other,"  eaid  he,  "  we  duO 
have  a  king ;  to  postpone  the  event  as  long  as  possible,  I  wodd 
render  the  executive  ineli^ble."  f 

In  the  event  of  the  ineligibility  of  the  executive,  Martin, 
forgetting  the  state  of  anarchy  and  faction  that  woald  attend  t 
long  period  of  service  by  an  incompetent  or  unworthy  Jncuia- 
bent,  proposed  that  the  term  of  executive  service  ehonld  b* 
eleven  years.  J  "  From  ten  to  twelve,"  said  Williamson.* 
"  Fifteen,"  said  Gerry ;  and  King  mocked  them  all  by  propos- 
ing "  twenty  years,  the  medium  life  of  princes."  J  Wilgt»^ 
seeing  no  way  of  introducing  a  direct  election  by  the  petqiii^ 
made  the  motion^  that  the  executive  should  be  choBoalgf  ', 
electors  to  be  taken  from  tlie  national  legislature  by  lot. 

Ellsworth,  on  the  twenty-fifth,  pointed  out  that  to  secore 
a  candidate  for  re-election  against  an  improper  dependence 
on  the  legislature,  the  choice  should  be  made  by  electors-^ 
Madison  liked  best  an  election  of  the  executive  by  the  qnaU- 
fied  part  of  the  people  at  largo.  "Local  considerations,"  be 
said,  "must  give  way  to  the  general  interest.  As  an  indi- 
vidual from  the  southern  states,  I  ara  willing  to  make  the 
sacrifice."  J 

And  now  came  into  consideration  an  element  which  eta- 
cised  a  constant  bias  on  the  discussion  to  the  last.  Ellswortii 
complained  that  the  executive  would  invariably  be  taken  fean 
one  of  the  larger  states.  "To  cure  the  disadvantage  nnder 
vphich  an  election  by  the  people  would  place  the  sm^ler  states," 
Williamson  proposed  that  each  man  should  vote  for  three  can- 
didates, J  Gouvemeur  Morris  accepted  the  principle,  but  de- 
sired to  limit  the  choice  of  the  voters  to  two,  of  whom  at  leart 
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one  Bhould  not  be  of  his  own  state.  This  Madison  approved, 
1>elieving  that  the  citizens  would  give  their  second  vote  with 
oncerity  to  the  next  object  of  their  choice.*  We  shall  meet 
the  proposition  again. 

Lastly,  Dickinson  said :  ^'  Insuperable  objections  lie  against 
an  election  of  the  executive  by  the  national  legislature,  or  by 
the  legislatures  or  executives  of  the  states.  I  have  long  leaned 
toward  an  election  by  the  people,  which  I  regard  as  the  best 
and  the  purest  source.  Let  the  people  of  each  state  choose  its 
best  citizen,  and  out  of  the  thirteen  names  thus  selected  an  ex- 
ecutive magistrate  may  be  chosen,  either  by  the  national  legis- 
lature or  by  electors  appointed  by  it."  f 

From  hopelessness  of  an  agreement,  Gerry  and  Butler 
were  willing  to  refer  the  resolution  relating  to  the  executive 
to  a  committee,  but  Wilson  insisted  that  a  general  principle 
must  first  be  fixed  by  a  vote  of  the  house,  j: 

On  the  morning  of  the  next  day  ^  Mason  recapitulated  all 
the  seven  different  ways  that  had  been  proposed  of  electing 
the  chief  magistrate :  by  the  people  at  large ;  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  states ;  by  the  executives  of  the  states ;  by  electors 
chosen  by  the  people ;  by  electors  chosen  by  lot ;  by  the  legis- 
lature on  the  nomination  of  three  or  two  candidates  by  each 
several  state ;  by  the  legislature  on  the  nomination  of  one  can- 
didate from  each  state.  After  reviewing  them  all,  he  con- 
cluded that  an  election  by  the  national  legislature,  as  originally 
proposed,  was  the  best.  At  the  same  time  he  held  it  to  be  the 
very  palladium  of  civil  liberty,  that  the  great  oflScers  of  state, 
and  particularly  the  executive,  should  at  fixed  periods  return 
to  that  mass  from  which  they  were  taken.  Led  for  the  mo- 
ment by  this  train  of  thought,  the  convention  by  six  states, 
against  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  with  Virginia 
equally  divided,  resolved  that  a  national  executive  be  insti- 
tuted ;  to  consist  of  a  single  person ;  who  should  be  chosen  by 
the  national  legislature ;  for  the  term  of  seven  years ;  and  be 
ineligible  a  second  time.  I 

Foremost  in  undiminished  disapproval  of  the  choice  of  the 
executive  by  the  legislature  were  Washington,  Madison,  Wil- 
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son,  GoiiverneuT  Morria,  and  Gerry ;  foremost  for  the  electHO 
by  that  body  were  Butled^,  Mason,  and,  in  a  moderate  d^ 
gree,  Strong.  During  the  debate  Gouvemeur  Morris  Itad  de- 
clared :  "  Of  all  possible  modes  of  appointing  the  execntive,  ut 
election  by  tbe  people  ie  tbe  best;  an  election  by  the  legi^b- 
tore  is  the  worst.*  I  prefer  a  short  period  and  re-eligiWhIj, 
bnt  a  difierciit  mode  of  election."  f  In  this  he  Epoke  the 
mind  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  he  refused  to  accept  the  deoEtoa 
of  that  day  aa  final 

On  the  twenty-fonrth  of  Angnst  the  report  of  the  eoan- 
mittee  of  detail  relating  to  the  executive  came  before  the  on- 
vention.  All  agreed  that  the  exeentive  power  shonld  be  rested 
in  a  single  pereon,  to  be  styled  :  the  Freddent  of  the  United 
States  of  America ;  aud  none  questioned  that  his  title  mi^t 
be :  His  Excellency.  J  According  to  the  report,  he  was  to  be 
elected  by  ballot  by  the  legielatnre  for  a  term  of  seveo  ye*iS| 
but  might  not  be  elected  a  second  time.* 

The  strife  on  the  manner  of  his  election  revived.  Dantd 
CaiToll  of  Marj-Iand,  seconded  by  "Wilson,  renewed  the  mo- 
tion, that  he  should  be  elected  by  the  people ;  but  the  hoa» 
was  weary  or  unprepared  to  reopen  the  subject,  and  at  the 
moment  the  motion  received  only  the  votes  of  Pemieyl- 
vania  and  Delaware.  {  Entledge  then  moved  that  die  ejec- 
tion of  the  president  be  made  by  the  le^datare  in  "JHnt 
ballot." 

The  conducting  of  businese,  especially  of  elections,  by  the 
two  branches  of  the  legislature  in  joint  session  was  from  eaHy 
days  familiar  to  the  states,  and  was  at  that  time  establifihed  in 
every  one  of  them  which  had  prepared  a  constitution  of  ita 
own  with  two  branches  of  the  legislature,  bo  that  the  regnlk- 
tiouB  for  that  mode  of  choice  were  perfectly  well  undeistood. 
New  Hampshire  had  had  the  experience  of  both  methods; 
many  of  its  officers  were  chosen  annually  by  joint  ballot,  while 
its  representatives  to  congress  were  appointed  by  the  concor- 
rent  vote  of  the  two  houses.  Unhappily,  thronghont  this  part 
of  the  work,  the  equal  vote  of  the  smaller  states  with  the  luger 

•Gilpin,  1103,  1204;  Elliot,  301,  368.  •Gilpin,  1236;  Elliot,  SSa 
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ones  in  the  senate  persistentlj  biased  the  movements  of  the 
convention. 

In  the  special  interest  of  the  smaller  states  Sherman  ob- 
jected to  a  vote  of  the  two  houses  in  joint  ballot,  becanse  it 
wonld  deprive  the  senate  of  a  negative  on  the  more  nnmerons 
branch.  "  It  is  wrong,"  said  Gorham,  "  to  be  considering  at 
eveiy  torn  whom  the  senate  will  represent ;  the  public  good 
is  the  object  to  be  kept  in  view ;  delay  and  confosion  will  en- 
sue if  the  two  houses  vote  separately,  each  having  a  negative 
on  the  choice  of  the  other."  Dayton  and  Brearley,  following 
in  the  wake  of  Sherman,  opposed  a  joint  ballot,  as  impairing 
the  power  of  the  smaller  states;*  but  Langdon  of  Kew 
Hampshire,  enlightened  by  experience  at  home,  dwelt  on  the 
great  difficulties  of  which  the  mode  of  separate  votes  by  the 
two  houses  was  productive ;  and,  like  a  good  patriot  as  he  was, 
he  approved  the  joint  ballot,  ^^  though  unfavorable  to  Kew 
Hampshire  as  a  small  state."  Wilson  remarked  ^^that  the 
senate  might  have  an  interest  in  throwing  dilatory  obstacles  in 
the  way,  if  its  separate  concurrence  should  be  required."  On 
the  same  side  spoke  Madison;  and  the  motion  of  Butledge 
prevailed  by  seven  states,  against  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  and  Georgia.! 

These  four  states,  joined  by  Delaware,  then  demanded  that, 
on  the  joint  ballot,  liie  vote  should  be  taken  by  states ;  the 
decision  turned  on  Kew  Hampshire ;  and  following  the  patri- 
otic opinion  of  Langdon,  it  joined  the  five  larger  states  and 
negatived  the  proposal.  For  an  election  of  president,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  of  the  members  present  was  required.  New 
Jersey  alone  dissenting,  j:  ^^In  case  the  votes  of  the  two 
highest  should  be  equal,"  Bead  of  Delaware,  taking  a  clause 
from  the  constitution  of  his  own  state,  moved  that  the  presi- 
dent of  the  senate  should  have  an  additional  vote ;  but  it  was 
disagreed  to  by  a  general  negative. 

At  this  moment  Gouvemeur  Morris  interposed  with  de- 
'dsive  effect  He  set  forth  the  danger  of  legislative  tyranny 
that  would  follow  from  leaving  the  executive  dependent  on 
the  legislature  for  his  election;  he  dwelt  once  more  on  the 

*  Gilpin,  1418 ;  ElUot,  472.  f  Gilpin,  1419  ;  Elliot,  473. 
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"  cabal  and  corrnption  "  *  which  would  attach  to  tliat  motliol 
of  choice.  The  pkn  of  choosing  the  president  liT  eloetOR, 
which  he  now  revived,  had  made  each  progrees  that  five  Matei 
voted  with  him,  among  them  Fenueylvania  and  Vir^ginia,  A 
reference  of  the  subject  to  a  committee  was  lost  for  the  mo- 
ment by  a  tie  vote,  Connecticut  being  divided-f  But  opnnao 
ripened  so  fast  that,  on  the  thirty-first  of  Angnst.  the  mode  of 
choosing  the  president,  his  powers,  and  the  question  of  his  n- 
eligibility,  was  with  other  nnflniBhed  businese  referred  to  a 
grand  committee  of  one  from  each  stato.  The  Eleven,  ^ 
pointed  by  ballot,  were  Oilman,  King,  Sherm&n,  Breorin', 
Gonvenienr  Morrig,  DickinBon,  Carroll,  Madison,  ^iUiBmson, 
Butler,  and  Baldwin.  J 

Gouvemetir  Morris  had  loadly  pnt  forward  his  wish  to 
ma^e  of  the  senate  a  thoroughly  aristocratic  body,  and  of  the 
president  a  tenant  for  life.  It  agreed  with  this  view  to  rcpoee 
the  eventual  election  of  the  president  in  the  senate^  Tba 
electoral  colleges,  in  the  want  of  all  means  of  rapid  intercom- 
munication, would  have  rarely  cast  a  majority  for  one  man; 
and  the  requisition  on  the  electors  to  vote  each  for  two  men 
increased  the  chances  that  there  would  be  no  election,  and  tbst 
one  of  the  c.indidates  at  least  would  be  a  citizen  of  a  Soulier 
state.  He  was  aware  that  the  outgoing  president  would  be  apt 
to  be  a  candidate  for  rcH?lection  ;  and  desired  nothing  better 
than  such  a  junction  between  the  president  and  senate  as  would 
secure  a  re-election  during  life- 
Sherman  hated  aristocracy  ;  but  he  was  Bpecially  watchful 
of  the  equal  power  of  the  smaller  states,  and  saw  that,  on  the 
first  ballot  of  tlie  election,  the  large  states,  having  many  TOte^ 
would  always  bring  forward  their  candidates  with  superior 
strength.  To  gain  a  chance  for  electing  a  president  from  d» 
small  states,  they  insisted  that,  in  case  there  should  be  no  elec- 
tion by  the  colleges,  not  less  than  five  names  should  be  reported 
as  candidates  for  the  eventual  election,  and  among  five  aamts 
there  was  a  great  probability  that  there  would  be  one  from  the 
smaller  states.  They  therefore  insisted  that  the  eventual  elec- 
tion should  be  made  by  the  senate ;  and  this  was  carried  by  ■ 

■  Gilpin,  1420;  Elliot,  473.  f  Gilpin.  UU  ;  ElUot,  471. 
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coalition  of  aristocratic  tendencies  in  Gonvemeiir  Morris  and 
others  from  the  krge  states  with  the  passion  of  the  small  states 
for  disproportionate  chances  for  power. 

The  committee,  having  considered  the  subject  in  all  its 
bearings,  made  their  report  on  the  fourth  day  of  September.* 
The  term  of  the  presidency  was  limited  to  f  oar  years ;  and  the 
election  was  confided  to  electors  to  be  appointed  in  each  state 
as  its  legislature  might  direct ;  and  to  be  equal  to  the  whole 
number  of  its  senators  and  representatives  in  congress ;  so  that 
the  electoral  colleges  collectively  were  to  be  the  exact  counter- 
part of  the  joint  convention  of  the  legislature. 

The  electors  of  each  state  were  to  meet  f  in  their  respective 
states  and  vote  by  ballot  for  two  persons,  of  whom  one,  at  least, 
should  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  state  with  themselves. 
A  certified  list  of  these  votes,  under  the  seal  of  the  electoral 
college,  was  to  be  transmitted  to  the  president  of  the  senate.  X 

"  The  president  of  the  senate,"  discharging  a  purely  minis- 
terial ofiice,  ^^  shall  in  that  house  open  all  the  certificates,  and 
the  votes  shall  be  then  and  there  counted.  The  person  having 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be  the  president,  if  such 
number  be  a  majority  of  that  of  the  electors ;  and  if  there  be 
more  than  one  who  has  such  a  majority  and  an  equal  number 
of  votes — a  case  that  would  most  rarely,  perhaps  never,  occur — 
then  the  senate  shall  ^  choose  by  ballot  one  of  them  for  presi- 
dent; but  if  no  person  has  a  majority,  then,  from  the  five 
highest  on  the  list,  '  the  senate,' "  in  which  body  the  smallest 
state  had  an  equal  vote  with  the  largest,  "  shall  choose  by  ballot 
the  president."  "  After  the  choice  of  the  president,  the  per- 
son having  the  greatest  number  of  votes,"  whether  a  majority 
of  them  or  not,  "shall  be  vice-president" — ^an  ofiicer  now  for 
the  first  time  introduced ;  "but  if  there  should  remain  two  or 
more  who  have  equal  votes,  then  the  senate  shall  choose  from 
them  the  vice-president."  I 

Mason,  who  thought  the  insulated  electoral  colleges  would 
hardly  ever  unite  their  votes  on  one  man,  spoke  earnestly: 

*  Gilpin,  1485-1488  ;  Elliot,  606,  507.  f  Gilpin,  1486  ;  ElUot,  507. 
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"  The  plan  is  liable  to  this  strong  objection,  that  nineteen  timea 
in  twenty  the  president  will  be  chosen  by  the  senate,  an  im^ 
proper  body  for  the  pnrposo."     To  the  objection  of  Chariet , 
Pinckney,  that  electors  would  be  etrangers  to  the  eeveral  can-  . 
didates,  and  unable  to  decide  on  their  comparative  merits  ' 
Baldwin  answered :  "  The  increafiing  intercoorse  among  tlio 
people  of  the  states  will  render  important  characters  less  and 
lees  unknown."  *     "  This  subject,''  eaid  Wilson,  "  has  greatly  ,i 
divided  the  house,  and  will  divide  the  people.     It  ia,  in  tnnli,  | 
the  most  difficult  of  all  on  which  we  have  had  to  dccid&    I  j 
have  never  made  up  an  opinion  on  it  entirely  to  my  own  ssts-  j 
faction."     The  choice  by  electors  "  ia,  on  the  whole,  a  vsIoiUe 
improvement  on  the  former  plan.     It  gets  rid  of  cabal  sod 
oomiption ;   and   continental  characters  will  multiply  as  w« 
more  and  more  coalesce,  so  as  to  enable  the  electors  in  every    < 
part  of  the  union  to  know  and  judge  of  them.     It  clears  tlu    ] 
way  for  a  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  re-eligibillty  of  tiit   | 
president  on  its  own  merits,  which  the  former  mode  of  elec- 
tion seemed  to  forbid.     It  may,  however,  be  better  to  refer 
the  eventual  appointment  to  the  legislature  than  to  the  senatej 
and  to  confine  it  to  a  smaller  nomber  than  five  of  the  candi- 
dates." t 

"  I  wish  to  know,"  asked  Randolph,  chiming  in  with  Wil- 
son, "  why  the  eventual  election  is  referred  to  the  aenate,  and 
not  to  the  legislature  i  I  see  no  necessity  for  this,  and  many 
objections  to  it."  X 

On  the  fifth,  Mason,  supported  by  Gerry,  attempted  to 
reduce  the  number  of  candidates  to  be  voted  for  from  five  to 
three ;  *  but  the  small  states,  who  saw  their  best  chance  of  f  ib' 
nishing  a  president  in  the  larger  number,  were  homored  by  tha 
convention,  and  to  the  last  the  number  of  five  was  not  changed. 

One  great  objection  of  Mason  wonld  be  removed  by  depriv- 
ing the  senate  of  the  eventual  election.  |  Wilson  pn^oeed 
the  capital  amendment,  to  transfer  the  eventoal  election  fnnn 
the  senate  to  the  "  legislature."  ^  This  change  DicIoDSOQ  »f- 
proved.     But  the  convention  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  motira, 
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an  the  BmaUer  states  voting  against  it,  except  New  Hampshire, 
which  was  divided. 

^^  The  mode  of  appointment  as  now  regalated,"  said  Ma£on 
at  the  close  of  the  day,  ^'  is  utterly  inadmissible.  I  should  pre- 
fer the  government  of  Fmssia  to  one  which  will  put  all  power 
into  the  hands  of  seven  or  eight  men  " — a  majority  of  a  quorom 
of  the  senate— '^  and  fix  an  aristocracy  worse  than  absolute 
monarchy."  * 

On  the  sixth,  Gerrjr,  supported  by  King  and  Williamson, 
proposed  that  the  eventual  election  should  be  made  by  the 
legislature.  Sherman,  sedulously  supporting  the  chances  of 
the  small  states,  remarked,  that  if  the  legislature,  instead  of 
the  senate,  were  to  have  the  eventual  appointment  of  the  presi- 
dent, it  ought  to  vote  by  states.! 

Wilson  himself,  on  the  same  morning,  spoke  with  singular 
energy,  disapproving  alike  the  eventual  choice  of  the  presi- 
dent  by  the  equal  vote  of  the  states  and  the  tendency  to  clothe 
the  senate  with  special  powers :  "  I  have  weighed  carefully  the 
report  of  the  committee  for  remodelling  the  constitution  of 
the  executive ;  and,  on  combining  it  with  other  parts  of  the 
plan,  I  am  obliged  to  consider  the  whole  as  having  a  ten- 
dency to  aristocracy,  as  throwing  a  dangerous  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  senate.  They  will  have,  in  fact,  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  president,  and,  through  his  dependence  on  them, 
the  virtual  appointment  to  oflSces — among  others,  the  oflScers 
of  the  judiciary  department ;  they  are  to  make  treaties ;  and 
they  are  to  try  all  impeachments.  The  legislative,  executive, 
and  judiciary  powers  are  all  blended  in  one  branch  of  the 
government.  The  power  of  makiag  treaties  involves  the  case 
of  subsidies ;  and  here,  as  an  additional  evil,  foreign  influence 
is  to  be  dreaded.  According  to  the  plan  as  it  now  stands, 
the  president  will  not  be  the  man  of  the  people,  as  he  ought 
lobe,  but  the  minion  of  the  senate.  He  cannot  even  appoint 
a  tide-waiter  without  it.  I  have  always  thought  the  senate 
too  numerous  a  body  for  making  appointments  to  office.  With 
all  their  powers,  and  the  president  in  their  interest,  they  will 
depress  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature,  and  aggrandize 
themselves  in  proportion.    The  new  mode  of  appointing  the 

*  Gilpin,  1603  ;  EHiot,  515.  |  OHpin,  1504 ;  ElUot,  616. 
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president  by  electors  is  a  valuable  improvement ;  bnt  I  en  I 
never  agree  to  purcbafle  it  at  the  pric«  of  tlie  ensuing  puis  of 
tie  report."  * 

"  The  niutaal  connection  of  the  president  and  senate,"  li^ 
Ilaniilton,  "  will  perpetuate  the  one  and  aggrandize  hotk  I 
see  DO  better  remedy  than  to  let  the  highest  number  of  bullotf 
whether  a  majority  or  not,  appoint  the  premdent,"  f  Tbc 
Bame  motion  bad  the  day  before  been  offered  by  Mason,  J  bet 
the  convention,  especially  the  emaller  states,  inflexibly  required 
a  majority. 

Williamson,  to  avoid  favoring  aristocracy  in  the  Eenat«,iiid 
yet  to  secure  the  assent  of  the  small  states,  wished  to  traii£fer 
the  eventual  choice  to  the  legislature,  voting  by  slates.  To 
the  legislature  Sherman  preferred  the  house  of  repreeentatiTOi, 
the  members  from  each  etate  having  one  vote ;  *  and  the  wn-  | 
vention  so  decided  by  ten  states  out  of  eleven. 

Kor  u-ould  the  convention  intrust  the  oonnting  (ft  the  ^ 
votes  to  the  senate  alone.  By  amendments  adopted  on  lie 
Bixth,!|  it  was  thus  finally  established:  "The  president  of  the 
senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, open  all  the  eertifieates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be 
counted."  In  every  stage  of  the  proceeding  the  convention 
suffered  no  chance  for  the  failure  of  an  election,  and  had  ^ 
cially  guarded  against  the  failure  of  an  election  by  the  n^ 
tive  of  one  bouse  upon  the  other,  leaving  the  rules  for  tie 
conduct  of  the  electoral  colleges,  or  of  the  two  honses  wbai  in 
presence  of  each  other,  to  be  supplied  by  the  familiar  expe- 
rience of  the  states.  On  one  point,  and  on  one  point  onlj, 
the  several  states  of  that  day  differed  in  their  manner  of  connt 
ing  votes.  In  Virginia  the  ballot  of  the  two  houses  was  takai 
in  each  house  respectively,  and  the  boxes  examined  jointly  by 
a  committee  of  each  house.  In  Massachusetts  the  whole  wort 
was  doue  by  the  senators  and  representativea  assembled  in  one 
room.  On  this  point,  therefore,  and  on  this  point  only,  there 
was  need  of  a  special  regulation  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  consti- 
tution enjoiuod  the  counting  of  the  votes  in  the  presence  of 
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the  senate  and  hoose  of  representatives  after  the  manner  of 
Massaclmsetts.* 

The  language  of  this  danse  of  the  constitution  is  a  concise, 
dear,  and  imperative  command:  ^^The  votes  shall  then  be 
counted."  The  convention  is  left  with  no  one  but  itself  to  in- 
terpret its  duties  and  prescribe  its  rules  of  action.  JSo  power 
whatever  over  the  counting  of  the  votes  is  devolved  on  the 
house  of  representatives  or  on  the  senate ;  whatever  is  granted 
is  granted  to  the  two  houses  ^^in  the  presence  of"  each  other; 
representing  the  states  and  the  people  according  to  the  com- 
promise adopted  for  the  electoral  colleges. 

And  now  the  whole  line  of  march  to  the  mode  of  the  elec- 
tion of  the  president  can  be  surveyed.  The  convention  at  first 
reluctantly  conferred  that  office  on  the  national  legislature; 
and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  failure  by  a  negative  of  one 
house  on  the  other,  to  the  legislature  voting  in  joint  ballot 
To  escape  from  danger  of  cabal  and  corruption,  it  next  trans- 
ferred full  and  final  power  of  choice  to  an  electoral  college 

♦  Constitution  of  Viboinu,  of  1776.  B.  P.  Poorc'a  edition,  1910,  1911.  A 
gorernor,  or  chief  magistrate,  bhall  be  chosen  annually  by  joint  ballot  of  both 
houses  (to  be  taken  in  each  house  respectively)  deposited  in  the  conference  room ; 
the  boxes  examined  jointly  by  a  committee  of  each  house,  and  the  numbers  seyer- 
ally  reported  to  them  that  the  appointments  may  be  entered  (which  shall  be  the 
mode  of  taking  the  joint  ballot  of  both  houses,  in  all  cases).  .  .  . 

A  privy  council,  or  council  of  state,  consisting  of  eight  members,  shall  be 
chosen  by  joint  ballot  of  both  houses  of  assembly. 

The  delegates  for  Virginia  to  the  continental  congress  shall  be  chosen  annu- 
aUy,  or  superseded  in  the  mean  time,  by  joint  ballot  of  both  houses  of  assembly. 

The  two  houses  of  assembly  shall,  by  joint  ballot,  appoint  judges  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  appeals,  and  general  court,  judges  in  chancery,  judges  of  admiral- 
ty, secretary,  and  the  attorney-general,  to  be  commissioned  by  the  governor,  and 
continue  in  office  during  good  behavior. 

(Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  of  1780.  B.  P.  Poore's  edition,  967,  969.  Ch, 
JLy  Art.  IL  Nine  councillors  shall  be  annually  chosen  from  among  the  persons 
returned  for  councillors  and  senators,  on  the  last  Wednesday  In  May,  by  the  joint 
ballot  of  the  senators  and  representatives  assembled  in  one  room. 

Ch.  II.,  Art  I.  The  secretary,  treasurer,  and  receiver-general,  and  the  oommis- 
saiy-gencral,  notaries  public,  and  naval  officers,  shall  be  chosen  annually,  by  joint 
ballot  of  the  (>enators  and  representatives,  in  one  room. 

Ch.  IV.  The  delegates  of  this  commonwealth  to  the  congress  of  the  United 
States  shall,  some  time  in  the  month  of  June,  annually,  be  elected  by  the  joint 
ballot  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  assembled  together  In  one 
room. 
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tliat  should  be  the  exact  eonnterpart  of  the  joint  coQveotian  of 
the  two  hooBes  in  the  repreeeotation  of  the  Etates  as  units, » 
well  BB  the  population  of  the  states,  and  should  meet  at  the  eat 
of  government.  Then,  fearing  that  so  large  a  ntunber  of  mm 
would  not  travel  to  the  seat  of  government  for  that  single  pat- 
pose,  or  might  be  hindered  on  the  way,  they  most  relactantlj 
went  back  to  the  choice  of  the  president  hy  the  two  honscs  is 
joint  conTention.  At  this  moment  the  thought  aroee  that  Hk 
electorB  might  cast  their  votes  in  their  own  Beveral  states,  and 
transmit  the  certificates  of  their  ballots  to  the  seat  of  govera- 
ment.  Accordingly,  the  work  of  electing  a  president  was  di- 
vided ;  the  convention  removed  the  act  of  voting  from  the 
joint  session  of  the  two  houses  to  electoral  collegies  in  the  ser- 
eral  states,  the  act  of  voting  to  be  followed  by  the  tranemiaaoa 
of  authenticated  certificates  of  the  votes  to  a  branch  of  the  get- 
era!  legislature  at  the  seat  of  government ;  and  then  it  rested 
to  the  two  houses  in  presence  of  each  other  the  same  office  of  ' 
counting  the  collected  certificates  which  they  would  have  per- 
formed had  the  choice  remained  with  the  two  houses  of  the 
legislature.  Should  no  one  have  a  majority,  the  eventual  elec- 
tion of  the  president,  to  satisfy  the  rising  jealousy  of  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  senate,  was  assigned  to  the  house  of  represea- 
tatives,  and,  to  please  the  small  states,  to  the  representatiTei 
voting  by  states.  And  the  house  of  representatives  was  in  the 
clearest  language  ordered  "  immediately  "  to  choose  by  ballot 
one  of  two,  when  their  vote  was  equal,  one  of  five  where  no 
person  had  a  majority.  In  this  way  a  collision  between  the 
two  houses,  by  a  negative  vote  of  one  on  the  other,  was  com- 
pletely guarded  against  in  every  stage  of  the  procedure.* 

*  VHiea,  tliirtecQ  jcara  later,  ibis  clause  came  up  /or  con^deration,  Btifiwa 
Dtiil  Baldwin,  tno  aurriyJDg  members  of  the  grand  eommiltee  to  wbom  tbe  Mtnl 
ciDTcntion  had  referred  cTerything  relating  to  the  choice  of  the  praldetit,  left  m 
record  their  intcrpretaUon  ol  the  cUuae.  For  the  opinion  of  Hodison,  see  *t**" 
to  Jefferson,  4  April  ISOO,  in  wridngi  of  Hsdison,  iL,  IBS,  where  tfaa  tiBB«''Xi- 
cholaon'a  "  is  Gtroneouslj  printed  for  "  Kicho1&8>,"  &a  ftppeani  from  k  eomptiilM 
irhich  has  been  made  of  the  printed  icllei  with  the  ori^oaL  The  opinioo  ol  BtU- 
vin  is  found  In  "  Counting  Electoral  Voles,"  page  19.  Baldirin  girci  bii  TOte 
with  Langdon  and  PtnclineT,  both  of  whom  bad  been  membera  of  the  fedanl  Mik- 
xention,  for  the  right  of  (he  joint  conTcntion  to  count  the  Totcs.  B;  the  Viiv*~— 
of  Miss  Sarah  Nictiolus  T^ndolph,  gmncldaugliter  of  GoTemor  Vniaon  dry  NiAo- 
1m  of  T^rgioia,  idiI  great- grandJaugbler  of  Thomoa  JeOeraoo,  I  hjin  beeo  tt 
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The  almost  certain  election  of  the  vice-president  was  secured 
by  declaring  the  candidate  having  the  most  votes  to  be  dnlj 
elected.  In  the  extremely  improbable  case,  that  two  persons 
flhonld  lead  all  the  candidates  with  an  exactly  equal  number  of 
TOtes,  the  election  was  to  devolve  on  the  senate. 

^^  Such  an  officer  as  vice-president,"  said  Williamson  on  the 
Bcventh,  ^^  is  not  wanted."  *  To  make  an  excuse  for  his  exist- 
ence, the  convention  decreed  that  he  should  be  president  of  the 
senate.  ^'  That,"  said  Mason,  "  is  an  encroachment  on  the  sen- 
ate's rights ;  and,  moreover,  it  mixes  too  much  the  l^islative 
and  the  executive."  It  was  seen  that  the  vice-president  brings 
to  the  chair  of  the  senate  the  dignity  of  one  of  the  two  high- 
est officers  in  the  land  chosen  by  the  whole  country ;  and  yet 
that  he  can  have  no  real  influence  in  a  body  upon  which  he  is 
imposed  by  an  extraneous  vote. 

That  ^e  vice-president  should,  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy, 
act  as  president,  prevents  the  need  of  a  new  election  before  the 
end  of  the  regular  term ;  but  an  immediate  appeal  to  the  peo- 
ple might  give  a  later  and  truer  expression  of  its  wishes. 

While  the  method  to  be  adopted  for  the  election  of  the 
president  still  engaged  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  convention,  it 
proceeded  in  the  ascertainment  of  his  powers.    His  style  was 

lowed  to  take  from  the  holograph  of  Jefferson  a  copy  of  his  paper  on  this  subject, 
written  bj  him  for  the  use  of  W.  C.  Nicholas  when  senator  from  Virginia  in  con- 
gress in  1800. 

The  question  as  voted  upon  in  congress  in  1800  was  decided  not  by  any  bear- 
ing on  the  selection  of  Jefferson  or  Burr  for  the  presidency,  for  the  party  opposed 
to  Jefferson  had  a  majority  in  each  branch,  but  on  the  unwillingness  of  the  sen- 
ate to  give  to  the  house  of  representatives  superior  weight  in  the  decision  of  elec- 
tions. Jefferson,  iv.,  822.  The  vice-president  was  nwer  charged  with  the  power 
to  count  the  votes.  The  person  who  counted  the  first  votes  for  president  and  vice- 
president  was  no  vice-president,  but  a  senator  elected  by  the  senate  as  its  presid- 
ing officer  for  that  act  under  a  special  authority  conferred  by  the  constitution  for 
that  one  occasion  when  the  constitution  was  to  be  set  in  motion. 

On  any  pretence  of  a  right  in  the  vice-president  to  count  the  votes,  compare 
the  words  spoken  in  the  senate  by  Senator  Conkling,  23  and  24  January  1877,  and 
Senator  Edmunds,  20  November  1877.  The  laws  of  historical  criticism  require 
the  historian  to  study  the  words  of  the  state  constitutions  from  which  the  article 
in  the  United  States  constitution  is  taken,  and  the  practice  of  the  state  legislatares 
of  that  day  under  the  original  articles  in  the  state  constitutions ;  and  these  must 
decide  on  the  right  interpretation  of  the  language  employed  in  the  constitation  of 
the  United  States.  «  Gilpin,  1517 ;  Elliot,  622. 
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declared  tote  "  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  AmericB  j' 
the  clause  that  hb  title  should  be  "His  Escellency"  was  8t31 
Buffered  to  linger  in  the  draft.  He  was  to  be  the  minister  to 
carry  ont  the  -n-ill  of  the  legislature,  and  see  that  the  laws  are 
executed.  It  was  made  his  duty  to  give  information  of  the 
state  of  the  union ;  and  to  recommend  necessaiy  and  expedient 
meaaures.  He  could  not  prorogue  the  two  branchea  of  the 
legielature  nor  either  of  them  ;  nor  appeal  to  the  people  br 
dissolving  them.  They  alone  had  the  power  to  adjoom ;  bitt 
on  extraordinary  occasions  to  him  belonged  the  prerogatiTe  to 
convene  them,  or  to  convene  the  senate  alone. 

Wilson  was  most  apprehensive  that  the  le^latnre,  by  swal- 
lowing up  all  the  other  powers,  would  lead  to  a  dissolution  of    I 
the  government,  no  adequate  eelf-defensive  power  having  been 
granted  either  to  the  executive  or  judicial  department.*    To    i 
strengthen  the  president  and  raise  a  strong  harrier  against  nEh 
legislation,  Gouvemenr  Morris  would  have  granted  the  pnn-    i 
dent  a  qualified  veto  on  the  repeal  of  a  law,  an  absolute  veto  on 
every  act  of  legislation.f 

In  June  the  convention  had  agreed  that  the  veto  of  dte 
president  on  an  act  of  congress  conld  be  overruled  by  two  thirds 
of  each  house ;  on  the  fifteenth  of  August,  at  the  instance  of 
Williamson,  it  was  agreed  that  Qie  veto  of  the  president  could 
be  overruled  only  by  three  fourths  of  each  branch  of  congresB, 
and  on  the  next  day  the  same  rule  was  applied  to  every  order, 
resolution,  or  vote  to  which  the  concurrence  of  the  two  houwB 
might  be  necessary,  except  it  were  a  question  of  adjomTm)ent4 

Sherman,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  August,  had  proposed  Oat 
pardons  should  require  the  consent  of  the  senate ;  but  no  state 
except  his  own  was  willing  thus  to  restrict  the  clemency  of  the 
president.* 

All  agreed  that  he  should  be  commander-in~cluef  of  flie 
army  and  the  navy ;  but,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  Augoet,  «t 
Sherman's  instance,  he  was  to  command  the  militia  only  when 
it  should  be  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States.} 

The  men  who  made  the  constitution  had  taken  to  heart  the 

•Gilpin,  1336,  1337;  Elliot,  430.  "Gilpin,  1«3;  Elliot,  460. 

t  Gilpin,  1334 ;  Elliot,  429.  |  Gilpin,  1434;  Elliot,  430. 

t  Gilpin,  1337,  1S3Si  Elliot,  431. 
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lesson  that  the  three  great  powers — ^legislative^  judicial,  and  ex- 
ecutive— should  be  lodged  in  different  hands.  ^^  Executing 
the  laws  and  appointing  officers  not  appertaining  to  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  legislature,"  Wilson  had  said,  so  early  as  the 
first  of  June, "  are  strictly  executive  powers."  *  Yet  it  seemed 
needful  to  keep  watch  over  the  president,  and  G^rry  f  and 
Sherman  had  favored  the  appointment  of  an  executive  counciL:^ 
Charles  Pinckuey  wished  the  president  to  consult  the  heads 
of  the  principal  departments.^  ^^  A  superfluous  proposition," 
said  Hamilton,  ^^  for  the  president  will  at  any  rate  have  that 
light."  Mercer,  on  the  fourteenth  of  August,  suggested  ^^  a 
council  composed  of  members  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature 
to  stand  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  executive."  |  But  the 
thought  did  not  take  root. 

The  convention  was  anxious  to  reconcile  a  discreet  watch- 
fulness over  the  executive  with  his  independence.  In  August 
Ellsworth  had  recommended  a  council  to  be  composed  of  the 
president  of  the  senate,  the  chief  justice,  and  the  ministers,  or 
secretaries  as  Gouvemeur  Morris  named  them,  of  the  foreign, 
the  interior,  war,  treasury,  and  navy  departments,  ^^  to  advise,  but 
not  conclude  the  president."  ^  Gerry  pronounced  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  chief  justice  particularly  exceptionable.  ^  Dick- 
inson urged  that  the  great  appointments  of  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments should  be  made  by  the  legislature,  in  which  case  they 
might  properly  be  consulted  by  the  executive.  The  elaborate 
plan  of  a  council  of  state  which  Gouvemeur  Morris  proposed 
on  the  twentieth  differed  from  that  of  Ellsworth  mainly  in  its 
exclusion  of  the  president  of  the  senate. 

The  persistent  convention  next  consulted  its  committee  of 
detail,  which  on  the  tweutynsecond  reported :  that  "  the  privy 
council  of  the  president  of  the  United  States  shall  consist  of 
the  president  of  the  senate,  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  and  the  prin- 
cipal officer  in  each  of  five  departments  as  they  shall  from  time 
to  time  be  established ;  their  duty  shaU  be  to  advise  him  in 

•  Gilpin,  768;  Elliot,  141.  |  Gilpin,  1818;  Elliot,  421. 

f  Ibid  ^  Gilpin,  1868,  1860 ;  Elliot,  442. 

t  Gilpin,  782 ;  ElUot,  160.  0  G"pi^  1859 ;  EUiot,  442. 
«  GUpin,  811 ;  Elliot,  165. 
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matters  which  he  shall  lay  before  them ;  but  their  advice  cWI 
not  conclude  him,  nor  affect  hia  reaponeibility."  •  The  tepan 
did  not  eatisf J  the  convention,  which,  Ktill  hopeful  and  pefse- 
vering,  referred  the  subject  to  the  grand  committee  of  the 
eleven  states. 

The  report  of  the  committee,  made  on  the  fourth  of  Sep- 
tember, did  no  more  than  permit  the  executive  to  *■  tvqtdre 
the  opinion  in  writing  of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of  the 
executive  departments,  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  datica 
of  his  office." f  "In  rejecting  a  council  to  the  president,' 
Huch  were  the  final  words  of  Mason,  ''we  are  about  to  try  aa 
experiment  on  which  the  most  despotic  govemroent  has  nevn 
ventured  ;  the  Grand  Seignior  himself  has  his  Divan ; "  sod 
he  proposed  an  executive  council  to  be  appointed  by  the  I^is- 
laturo  or  by  the  senate,  and  to  coasiet  of  two  members  from 
tlie  eastern,  two  from  the  middle,  and  two  from  the  southern 
states  ;  with  a  rotation  and  duration  of  office  similar  to  those 
of  the  senate.  *  He  was  seconded  by  Franklin,  who  "  thought 
a  council  would  be  a  check  on  a  bad  president,  a  relief  to  i 
good  one."  *  Wilson  "  approved  of  a  council,  in  preference 
to  making  the  senate  a  party  to  appoiutmenta."  So  did  Dick- 
inson and  Madison  ;  but  the  motion  gained  only  three  Btales;! 
and  then  by  a  unauimous  vote  the  president  was  authorized  to 
take  written  opinions  of  the  heads  of  departments,'*-  who  tho» 
became  bis  constitutional  advisers. 

The  failure  to  estabhsh  an  efficient  council  led  the  ccnves- 
tion  most  reluctantly  to  vest  the  senate  with  some  control  ovet 
acts  of  the  executive.  On  the  seventh  it  was  agreed  "  that 
the  president  shall  have  the  power  to  make  treaties  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate."^  "And  of  the  boose 
of  representatives,"  Wilson  would  have  added ;  saying :  "  As 
treaties  are  to  have  the  operation  of  laws,  they  ought  to  have 
the  sanction  of  laws."  But  Sherman  represented  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  secrecy  forbade  a  reference  to  both  houses,  and  eveiy 
state  assented  except  Pennsylvania.  ^ 

*GUpin,  139S,  1399;  Elliot,  4  C  2.  [  Gilpin,  1021;  GIIiot,G2S. 

t  Gilpin,  H88;  Elliot,  607.  ^  Ibid. 

1  Gilpin,  102S ;  Elliot,  635,  J  Gilpin,  1B19,  Elliot,  fl-.'S. 

■  Ibid.  i  Gilpin,  ISIS ;  EUiot,  CSS. 
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It  has  already  been  related  that  to  dmunish  the  temptation 
to  war,  the  power  to  declare  it  was  confided  to  the  legifilatore. 
In  treaties  of  peace,  Madison,  fearing  in  a  president  a  passion 
for  continuing  war,  proposed  to  dispense  with  his  concurrence. 
"  The  means  of  carrying  on  the  war,"  said  Gorham,  "  wiU  not 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  president,  but  of  the  legislature."  ^^  No 
peace,"  insisted  Gouyemeur  Morris,  ^^  ought  to  be  made  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  president,  who  is  the  general  guar- 
dian of  the  nation."  And  Maryland,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia  alone  voted  for  the  amendment.* 

On  the  seventh,  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate  was^ 
by  a  unanimous  vote,  required  for  the  appointment  of  ambas- 
sadors, other  public  ministers,  consuls,  and  judges  of  the  su- 
preme court  ;t  and  for  all  other  ofiScers  of  tiie  United  States 
by  nine  states  against  Pennsylvania  and  South  Carolina. :( 
But  eight  days  later  the  legislature  was  authorized  to  vest  the 
appointment  of  inferior  ofiScers  in  the  president  alone,  in  the 
courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments.^ 

All  agreed  in  giving  the  president  power  to  fill  up,  tem- 
porarily, vacancies  that  might  happen  during  the  recess  of  the 
senate.  | 

Had  the  consent  of  the  senate  been  made  necessary  to  dis- 
place as  well  as  to  appoint,  the  executive  would  have  suffered 
degradation ;  and  the  relative  importance  of  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives a  grave  diminution.  To  change  the  tenure  of 
ofiice  from  the  good  opinion  of  the  president,  who  is  the  em- 
ployer and  needs  efficient  agents  in  executing  the  laws,  to  the 
favor  of  the  senate,  which  has  no  executive  powers,  would 
create  a  new  fealty  alien  to  the  duties  of  an  officer  of  the 
United  States. 

"  The  three  distmct  powers,  legislative,  judicial,  and  execu- 
tive," said  Ellsworth,  as  senator,  in  1789,  explaining  the  con- 
stitution which  he  had  done  so  much  to  frame,  ^^  should  be 
placed  in  different  hands.  He  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  he 
faithfully  executed^  are  sweeping  words.  The  officers  should 
be  attentive  to  the  president,  to  whom  the  senate  is  not  a  coun- 

*  Gilpin,  1521,  1622 ;  Elliot,  524,  525.       »  Gilpin,  1688, 1589 ;  Elliot,  550. 
t  Glipin,  1520 ;  Elliot,  628,  624.  |  Gilpin,  1520;  ElUot,  524. 
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oil.     To  turn  a  mfln   out  of  office  is  on  exercise  neither  of   ' 
legislative  nor  of  judicial  power.     Tlie  advice  of  the  eeoale   I 
doea  not  make  the  appointment;  theprcaident  appoints:  there   l 
are  certain  restrictions  in  certain  cases,  but  the  reetrictioa  ii 
Bfl  to  the  appointment  and  not  as  to  the  removah"  * 

One  queetioD  on  the  qnalifieations  of  the  president  vw  ' 
among  the  last  to  be  decided.  On  the  twen^-second  of  Angmt 
the  committee  of  detail,  fixing  the  requisite  age  of  the  presi- 
dent at  thirty-five,  on  their  own  motion  and  for  the  first  time 
required  that  the  president  shoald  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  shonld  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  them  for  twenty- 
one  years-t  The  idea  then  arose  that  no  number  of  yean 
conid  properly  prepare  a  foreigner  for  the  office  of  preei- 
dent ;  but  as  men  of  other  lands  had  epilled  their  blood  in  tbe 
cause  of  the  United  States,  and  had  assisted  at  every  stage  of 
the  formation  of  their  institntione,  the  committee  of  stat^  who 
were  charged  with  all  nniinished  bnsinees  proposed,  on  the 
fourth  of  September,  that "  no  person  except  a  natoial-boni 
citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  thia  conBtitution,  shonld  be  eligible  to  the  office  of 
president,"  and  for  the  foreign-bom  proposed  a  rednction  of 
the  requisite  years  of  residence  to  fourteen.  On  the  seventh 
of  September  the  modification,  with  the  restriction  aa  to  the 
age  of  the  president,  was  unanimously  adopted. 

No  majorities  of  the  legislature  could  force  a  president  to 
retire  before  the  end  of  his  term ;  but  be  might  be  impeached 
by  the  house  of  representatives  for  treason,  bribery,  or  other 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  The  tribunal  for  his  arraigo- 
ment  was  at  first  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States ;  bat 
they  would  be  few  in  number ;  the  president,  after  condemns 
tion,  might  be  further  amenable  to  them ;  and  besides,  th^ 
would  be  of  his  appointment.  Hamilton  had  en^ested  a 
forum  composed  of  the  chief  justice  of  each  state.  J  Contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  Madison,  the  English  precedent  was  followed, 
and  the  senate  was  made  the  court  to  try  all  officers  liable  to 
impeachment ;  and,  on  conviction  by  a  two  thirds  vote,  to  re- 
move them.    As  the  vice-president,  on  the  president's  removal, 

•  MS.  report  of  Ellsworth's  speech  by  William  Patcraon. 

I  Gilpin,  1393;  Elliot,  4 G 2.  t  Gilpin,  698,  llESi  Elliot,  SOS,  S4!. 
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would  succeed  to  his  place,  the  chief  justice  was  directed  to 
preside  on  the  trial  of  the  president. 

At  so  late  a  day  as  the  fourteenth  of  September,  Butledge 
and  Gouvemeur  Morris  moved  that  persons  impeached  be  sus- 
pended from  their  offices  until  they  be  tried  and  acquitted ;  but 
Madison  defeated  the  proposition  by  pointing  out  that  this  in- 
termediate suspension  would  put  it  in  the  power  of  one  branch 
only  to  vote  a  temporary  removal  of  the  existing  magistrate.* 

Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  could  extend  only  to 
removal  from  office  and  disqualification;  but  the  party  re- 
mained liable  to  indictment,  trial,  and  punishment,  according 
to  law.  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeach- 
ment, could  be  only  by  jury. 

•Gapiii,1672;  £lUot,6^2. 
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THE  FEDSBAL   JTDICUBY. 

AcottsT  AND  Septeubbb  178T. 

The  resolution  on  tlie  federal  jndiciary  which  went  from 
the  convention  to  the  committee  of  detail  purposely  descxibed 
the  extent  of  its  jurifidiction  in  vagae  and  general  terms.  The 
very  able  ]a^vye^a  on  that  committee,  Eutledge,  Wilson,  Ean- 
dolpli,  iiud  Ellsworth,  proceeding  with  ecjual  boldness  and  pre- 
ciaioD,  shrinking  from  aggressions  on  the  rights  of  the  states 
and  yet  entertaining  efficient  and  comprehensive  dedgoa, 
brought  in  a  report,  which  caused  httle  diversity  of  opinion, 
and  was  held  to  need  no  essential  amendment.  Bat  on  one 
point  they  kept  silence.  A  deeply-seated  dread  of  danger  from 
hasty  legiElatioQ  pervaded  the  mind  of  the  couveotiou ;  and 
Mason,  Madison,  and  others  peisiBtently  desired  to  veat  in  the 
supreme  court  a  revisionaiy  power  over  the  acta  of  congress, 
with  an  independent  negative,  or  a  negative  in  conjonction 
with  the  executive.  Though  the  measure  had  been  repeatedlj 
brought  forward  and  as  often  put  aside,  Madison,  on  the  fif- 
teenth of  August,  proposed  once  more  that  "  Every  bill  which 
shall  have  passed  the  two  houses  shall,  before  it  becomee  a  law, 
be  severally  presented  to  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  judges  of  the  supreme  coort,  for  the  revision  of 
each ; "  *  the  veto  of  the  judges  not  to  be  overthrown  by  lees 
than  two  thirds,  nor,  if  the  president  joined  them,  by  lees  than 
three  fourths  of  each  house.     He  was  seconded  by  Wilson. 

Charles  Pinckney  opposed  the  interference  of  the  judges  in 
legislation,  because  it  would  involve  them  in  the  convict  of 

■  Gitpin,  1332  ;  Elliot,  42S. 
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parties  and  tinge  their  opinions  before  their  action  in  court. 
**The  judiciary,"  said  John  Francis  Mercer  of  Maryland, 
^  ought  to  be  separate  from  the  legislative  and  independent  of 
it.  I  disapprove  the  doctrine  that  the  judges  should,  as  ex- 
positors of  the  constitution,  have  authority  to  declare  a  law 
void.  Laws  ought  to  be  well  and  cautiously  made^  and  then 
to  be  uncontrollable."  *  To  the  regret  of  Gouvemeur  Morris, 
the  motion  of  Madison  was  supported  only  by  Maryland,  Dela- 
ware, and  Yirginia.  Dickinson  was  strongly  impressed  with 
the  objection  to  the  power  of  the  judges  to  set  aside  the  law. 
He  thought  no  such  power  ought  to  exist,  but  was  at  a  loss  for 
a  substitute.  "  The  justiciary  of  Aragon,"  he  observed,  "  be- 
came by  degrees  the  law-giver."  f 

On  the  morning  of  the  twentieth  Charles  Pinckney  sub- 
mitted numerous  propositions;  among  them  was  one  that 
^'  Each  branch  of  the  legislature,  as  well  as  the  supreme  execu- 
tive, shall  have  authority  to  require  the  opinions  of  the  su- 
preme judicial  court  upon  important  questions  of  law,  and 
upon  solemn  occasions."  ^  This  article,  as  well  as  the  rest,  was 
referred  to  the  committee  of  detail,  without  debate  or  consid- 
eration by  the  house,  and  was  never  agam  heard  of. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  the  article  on  the  judiciary  reported 
by  the  committee  of  detail  was  taken  up ;  and  it  was  agreed 
that  ^^  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested 
in  one  supreme  court,  and  such  inferior  courts  as  shaU,  when 
necessary,  from  time  to  time,  be  constituted  by  the  legislature 
of  the  United  States."  *  "  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court, 
and  of  the  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behavior.  They  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  their  services 
a  compensation  which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their 
continuance  in  office."  I  Judges  of  inferior  courts  were  clothed 
with  the  same  independence  of  the  two  other  branches  of  the 
government  as  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court. 

Dickinson  thought  that  the  tenure  of  office  was  made  too 
absolute;  and,  following  the  example  of  Great  Britain  and 
Massachusetts,  he  desired  that  the  judges  should  be  removable 

*  Gilpin,  1333  ;  ElUot,  429.  «  Gilpin,  1486  ;  ElUot,  481. 
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bj  the  cxecntire  on  applicatton  of  the  senate  and  the  bouse  <rf 
repreaeatatives.*  "  If  the  supreme  court,"  said  Ratledge, "  nto 
judge  between  the  United  States  and  particular  states,  tiusaloM 
is  an  insuperable  objection  to  the  motion."  The  clause  gaiaed 
DO  Toto  but  that  of  Connecticut,  Maasachneette  being  abaoiL 
In  England  the  highest  judicial  officer  is  liable  to  change  vil^ 
ever?  change  of  administration,  and  every  one  may  be  remoTcd 
on  the  request  of  a  majority  in  each  house  of  3>arUa]ae&t; 
every  judge  of  the  United  States,  from  the  highest  to  tbe 
lowest,  is  an  oEQcer  for  life,  unless  on  impeacbiueut  he  should 
be  convicted  by  the  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  senate. 

The  judicial  power  was  hy  a  motion  of  Johnson  extended 
to  cases  in  law  and  eqoity.  He  further  proposed  to  exteml 
it  *'to  all  cases  arisiog  under  the  constitulioQ  ;"  and  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to  without  dissent,  because  in  the  opinion  of 
the  convention  the  jurisdiction  given  was  constnietivelj  limited 
to  cases  of  a  judiciary  nature.! 

In  this  way  Madbon's  ecliome  of  restraining  unconstito- 
tional  legislation  of  the  states  by  reserving  to  the  l^pslatDreof 
the  union  a  veto  on  every  act  of  state  legislation  was  finall; 
abandoned ;  and  the  power  of  revising  and  reversing  a  claoES 
of  a  state  law  that  conflicted  with  the  federal  constitution  wu 
confided  exdusively  to  the  federal  jodidary,  but  only  when  t 
case  should  be  properly  brought  before  the  conrt  The  deci- 
siou  of  the  court  in  all  cases  within  its  jurisdiction  is  final  be> 
tween  the  parties  to  a  suit,  and  must  be  carried  into  tSeet  ij 
the  proper  officers ;  hut,  as  an  interpretation  of  the  oonstita- 
tion,  it  does  not  bind  the  president  or  the  legislature  of  the 
United  States.  Under  the  same  qualification  the  constitatioD 
gives  to  the  judges  the  power  to  compare  any  act  of  congren 
with  the  constitution.  But  the  supreme  bench  can  set  amde  is 
an  act  of  congress  or  of  a  state  only  that  which  is  at  vaiiauce 
with  the  constitution  ;  if  it  be  merely  one  daoae,  <v  even  hot 
one  word,  they  can  overrule  that  word  or  that  clans^  and  no 
more.  The  whole  law  can  never  be  set  aside  unless  evgrj  part 
of  it  is  tainted  with  unconstitutionality.  ^ 

Kutledge  next  observed  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 

■  Gilpin,  H3e  ;  ElUot,  4S1.  f  Gilpin,  U38,  143»  ;  Elliot,  tSS. 
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should  extend  to  treaties  made^  or  to  be  made,  tinder  the 
anthority  of  the  United  States ;  and  this  proposal  was  readily 
adopted.* 

The  proposition  that  the  courts  should  conduct  the  trial  of 
impeachments  was  put  aside,  and  that  duty  was  afterward  as- 
signed to  the  senate.  Two  clauses  in  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  detail,  which,  after  a  precedent  in  the  confederacy,  con- 
fided to  the  senate  the  settlement  of  all  controversies  between 
two  or  more  states  respecting  jurisdiction  or  territory,  and  all 
controversies  concerning  grants  of  the  same  lands  by  two  or 
more  states,  were  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  removed  from 
the  senate  and  made  over  to  the  federal  courts. 

In  constructing  the  judiciary,  extreme  care  was  taken  to 
keep  out  of  the  United  States  courts  all  questions  which  re- 
lated to  matters  that  began  and  ended  within  a  separate  com- 
monwealth. This  intention  is  stamped  alike  on  the  federal 
proposals  of  Virginia,  of  New  Jersey,  and  of  Connecticut ;  it 
was  carefully  respected  in  those  clauses  which  limit  the  action 
of  the  individual  states. 

The  original  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court  embraces 
only  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and 
consuls.  Cases  in  which  a  state  should  be  a  party  were  added 
for  the  single  purpose  of  authorizing  a  state  as  plaintiff  to 
seek  justice  in  a  federal  court ;  it  was  as  little  intended  to  per- 
mit individuals  to  bring  a  state  there  as  defendant  as  to  arraign 
an  ambassador.  The  appellate  power  included  cases  of  admi- 
ralty and  maritime  jurisdiction.  In  these  three  classes  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court,  original  in  two  of  them,  appellate  in  the 
third,  is  in  imperative  language  extended  ^^  to  all  cases."  But 
as  ^'  to  controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party ; 
to  controversies  between  two  or  more  states ;  between  a  state 
and  citizens  of  another  state ;  between  citizens  of  different 
states ;  between  citizens  of  the  same  state  claiming  lands  under 
grants  of  different  states,  and  between  a  state  or  the  citizens 
thereof  and  foreign  states,  citizens  or  subjects,"  the  judicial 
power  IB  limited.  The  section  implies  that  only  a  part  of  the 
controversies  in  each  of  the  enumerated  classes  may  come  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts ;  and  it  was  left  to 

*  GUpin,  1439 ;  EUiot,  488. 
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the  federal  legislature  to  make  the  discrimmation  wbich  in  iti 
judgment  public  policy  might  dictate.*  Here  congress,  Bad 
congress  alone,  Bcleeta  the  eontroverBies  to  which  the  appeUate 
judicial  power  may  extend,  and  at  ite  own  judgment  limitB  tbt 
right  of  appeal.  The  convention  purposely  made  it  the  daljr 
of  congress  to  watch  over  the  development  of  the  system,  and 
restrict  accordingly  the  appellate  jurisdiction.  By  reserrisg 
to  the  tribunals  of  the  states  jnrisdictioa  over  cases  that  may 
properly  belong  to  them,  it  may  rescue  the  federal  court  bia 
the  danger  of  losing  its  efficiency  beneath  larger  ma^es  d 
ba^oess  than  it  can  dispose  of. 

The  method  of  choosing  the  federal  judiciary  -was  settled 
without  strife.  The  motion  for  its  appointment  by  the  execu- 
tive, with  the  adrice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  when  first  prt^ 
posed,  gained  an  equal  vote ;  aud  on  the  seventh  of  Septetnlxr 
was  agreed  to  without  a  division.f 

The  supreme  court  waa  to  be  the  "bulwark  of  a  limited 
constitution  against  legislative  eueroachments."  J  A  bench  of 
a  few,  selected  with  care  by  the  president  and  senate  from  the 
nation,  seemed  a  safer  tribunal  than  a  multitudinous  assemblv 
elected  for  a  short  period  under  the  sway  of  passing  carrents  of 
thought,  or  the  intrepid  fixedness  of  an  uncompromising  parlj. 
There  always  remains  danger  of  erroneous  judgments,  ariang 
from  mistakes,  imperfect  investigation,  the  biaa  of  previoM 
connections,  the  seductions  of  ambition,  or  the  instigationB  of 
Burrouuding  opinions  ;  and  a  court  from  which  there  is  no  ap 
peal  ia  apt  to  forget  circumspection  in  its  sense  of  security. 
The  passage  of  a  judge  from  the  bar  to  the  bench  does  not  nec- 
essarily divest  him  of  prejudices;  nor  chill  his  relations  to  the 
particular  political  party  to  which  he  may  owe  his  adnnoe- 
ment ;  nor  blot  out  of  his  memory  the  great  interests  which  be 
may  have  professionally  piloted  through  donbtfol  straits ;  n« 
quiet  the  ambition  which  he  is  not  required  to  renounce,  e?ca 
though  his  appointment  is  for  life ;  nor  cure  predilectioDi 
which  sometimes  have  their  seat  in  his  own  inmost  nature. 

But  the  constitution  retains  the  means  of  protecting  itself 
against  the  errors  of  partial  or  interested  judgments.    In  the 
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first  place,  the  force  of  a  judicial  opinion  of  the  supreme  court, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  irreversible,  reaches  only  the  particular  case  in 
dispute ;  and  to  this  society  submits,  in  order  to  escape  from 
anarchy  in  the  daily  routine  of  business.  To  the  decision  on 
an  underlying  question  of  constitutional  law  no  such  finality 
attaches.  To  endure,  it  must  be  right  If  it  is  right,  it  will 
approve  itself  to  the  universal  sense  of  the  impartial.  A  judge 
who  can  justly  lay  claim  to  integrity  will  never  lay  claim  to  in- 
fallibility;  but  with  indefatigable  research  will  add,  retract, 
and  correct  whenever  more  mature  consideration  shows  the 
need  of  it.*  The  court  is  itself  inferior  and  subordinate  to  the 
constitution ;  it  has  only  a  delegated  authority,  and  every  opin- 
ion contrary  to  the  tenor  of  its  commission  is  void,  except  as 
BettliBg  the  case  on  trial.  The  prior  act  of  the  superior  mtist 
be  preferred  to  the  subsequent  act  of  an  inferior;  otherwise  it 
might  transform  the  limited  into  an  unlimited  constitution. 
TThen  laws  clash,  the  latest  law  is  rightly  held  to  express  the 
corrected  will  of  the  legislature ;  but  the  constitution  is  the 
fundamental  code,  the  law  of  laws ;  and  where  there  is  a  con- 
flict between  the  constitution  and  a  decision  of  the  court,  the 
original  permanent  act  of  the  superior  outweighs  the  later  act 
of  the  inferior,  and  retains  its  own  supreme  energy  unaltered 
and  unalterable  except  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  consti- 
tution itself.  To  say  that  a  court,  having  discovered  an  error, 
should  yet  cling  to  it  because  it  has  once  been  delivered  as  its 
opinion,  is  to  invest  caprice  with  inviolability  and  make  a 
wrong  judgment  of  a  servant  outweigh  the  constitution  to 
which  he  has  sworn  obedience.  An  act  of  the  legislature  at 
variance  with  the  constitution  is  pronounced  void;  an  opin- 
ion of  the  supreme  court  at  variance  with  the  constitution  is 
equally  so. 

Next  to  the  court  itself,  the  men  who  framed  the  constitu- 
tion relied  upon  the  power  and  the  readiness  of  congress  to 
punish  through  impeachment  the  substitution  of  the  personal 
will  of  the  judge  for  the  law. 

A  third  influence  may  rise  up  "  as  the  rightful  interpreter 
of  this  great  charter  "  of  American  rights  and  American  power 
in  "  the  good  sense  "  f  of  the  land,  wiser  than  the  judges  alone, 

*  Wilson's  Works,  i.,  29.        t  Cooley's  Constitutional  Law,  224 ;  Curtis,  iy.,  890. 
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becaoBe  it  inclndes  within  itself  the  wisdom  of  the  judges  them- 
eelvea ;  and  this  may  lead  either  to  the  better  instraction  of  the 
court,  or  to  an  amcndmeiit  of  the  constitution  by  tiie  coUectiTB 
mind  of  the  couotry. 

The  conBolidation  of  the  imion  was  to  be  made  risible  to 
the  nation  and  the  world  by  the  establishment  of  a  seat  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  United  States  mider  their  esclufiive  jurisdic- 
tion ;  and  like  authority  was  to  be  exercised  over  all  places  pur- 
chaaed  for  forts,  dock-yards,  and  other  needful  buildings.*  It 
was  not  doubted  that  the  government  of  the  union  should  de- 
fend eacli  state  against  foreign  enemies  and  concurrently  against 
domestic  violence ;  and  ehotUd  guarantee  to  every  one  of  the 
states  the  form  of  a  republic,  f 

Sherman  hesitated  about  granting  power  to  establish  uni- 
form laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies,  lest  they  might  be 
made  pnniahable  even  with  death.  "  This,"  said  Gonvemeur 
Morris,  "  is  an  extensive  and  delicate  subject  I  see  no  dinger 
of  abuse  of  the  power  by  the  legislature  of  the  United  State8."t 
On  the  qnestion  the  clause  was  agreed  to,  Ck)nnecticut  alone 
being  in  the  negative. 

So  soon  as  it  was  agreed  that  the  states  should  have  an 
equal  representation  in  the  senate,  the  small  states  ceased  to  be 
jealous  of  its  influence  on  money  bills ;  finally,  on  the  eighth 
of  September,  it  was  settled  that,  while  all  bills  for  raising 
revenue  should  originate  in  the  house  of  representatives,  the 
senate  might  propc«e  or  concur  with  anieodmeuts  as  on  other 
bills.* 

On  the  same  day,  jnst  before  the  adjournment,  Williameon 
strove  to  iiicrciiPtt  the  number  of  the  first  house  of  representa- 
tives ;  and  was  seconded  by  Madison.  Hamilton  spoke  with 
earnestness  and  anxiety  for  the  motion.  "I  am,"  said  he,  "» 
friend  to  a  vigorous  government ;  at  Uie  same  time  I  hold  it 
rasential  that  the  popular  braDch  of  the  govenmient  abonld 
rest  on  a  broad  foundation.  The  house  of  representatives  is  on 
so  narrow  a  scale  as  to  warrant  a  jealousy  in  the  people  for  their 
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liberties.  The  connection  between  tiie  president  and  the  senate 
will  tend  to  perpetuate  him  by  corrupt  inflnence;  on  this 
account  a  muneroiis  representation  in  the  other  branch  of  the 
legislature  should  be  established."  The  motion  was  lost  by  one 
majority ;  Pennsylvania  and  the  four  states  nearest  her  on  the 
south  being  outvoted  by  New  Jersey  and  the  New  England  states 
at  one  extreme,  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  at  the  other.* 
It  remained  to  mark  ont  the  way  in  which  the  new  consti- 
tution should  be  ratified.  The  convention  had  shown  a  dis- 
inclination to  ask  for  it  the  approbation  of  congress.  Hamilton 
saw  in  the  omission  an  indecorum,  and  made  the  rash  motion 
that  congress,  if  they  should  agree  to  the  constitution,  should 
transmit  it  for  ratification  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
states.  Oterry  seconded  him.f  Wilson  strongly  disapproved 
^^  the  suspending  the  plan  of  the  convention  on  the  approbation 
of  congress."  He  declared  it  worse  than  folly  to  rely  on  the 
concurrence  of  the  Rhode  Island  members  of  congress.  Mary- 
land had  voted,  on  the  floor  of  the  convention,  for  requiring  the 
unanimous  assent  of  the  thirteen  states  to  the  change  in  the 
federal  system ;  for  a  long  time  New  York  had  not  been  rep- 
resented ;  deputies  from  other  states  had  spoken  against  the 
plan.  ^^  Can  it  then  be  safe  to  make  the  assent  of  congress 
necessary  ?  We  are  ourselves,  at  the  close,  throwing  insuper- 
able obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  success."  ^  Clymer  thought 
the  proposed  mode  would  fetter  and  embarrass  congress ;  and 
King  and  Sutledge  concurring  with  him,  Hamilton's  motion 
was  supported  only  by  Connecticut.^  It  was  then  voted,  in 
the  words  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  detail :  "  This  con- 
stitution shall  be  laid  before  the  United  States  in  congress 
assembled ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  convention  that  it  should 
be  afterward  submitted  to  a  convention  chosen  in  each  state, 
nnder  the  recommendation  of  its  legislature,  in  order  to  receive 
the  ratification  of  such  convention."  In  substance  this  method 
was  never  changed ;  in  form  it  was  removed  from  the  constitu- 
tion and  imbodied  in  a  directory  resolution.  | 

♦  Gilpin,  1533;  Elliot,  530.  t  Gilpin,  1689;  Elliot,  533. 

t  Gilpin,  1540 ;  Elliot,  534.  «  GUpin,  1541 ;  Elliot,  534. 

I  Art.  xxiL  of  draft  of  the  constitution  submitted  to  the  committee  of  rcvi- 
aion,  September  10th.    Gilpin,  1670 ;  Elliot,  641. 
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Eandolpl)  now  began  to  speak  of  the  cooatihition  as  a  plan 
whieli  wonld  end  in  tyranny ;  and  proposed  that  the  state  con- 
ventions, on  receiving  it,  should  have  power  to  adopt,  reject, 
or  amend  it ;  after  which  another  general  convention  should 
meet  with  full  power  to  adopt  or  reject  the  proposed  altera^ 
tions,  and  to  establish  finally  the  government.  Franhliu  sec- 
onded the  motion.*  Out  of  respect  to  its  authors,  the  pro- 
position was  allowed  to  remain  on  the  table  ;  bnt  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  it  was  ordered  that  the  constitution  should  be 
established  on  its  ratification  by  the  conventions  of  nineetate&f 
Finally,  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  revise  its  style 
and  the  arrangement  of  its  articles. 


*GLliiiu,  1542;  EUijl,  SSS. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  THE  CONVENTION. 

Septembeb  12  TO  Septembeb  17,  1787. 

The  committee  to  whom  the  constitution  was  referred  for 
the  arrangement  of  its  articles  and  the  revision  of  its  style 
were  Johnson,  Hamilton,  Gonvemeur  Morris,  Madison,  and 
Eang.  The  final  draft  of  the  instrument  was  written  by  Gou- 
vemeur  Morris,*  who  knew  how  to  reject  redundant  and  equiv- 
ocal expressions,  and  to  use  language  with  clearness  and  vigor ; 
but  the  convention  itself  had  given  so  minute,  long-continued, 
and  oft-renewed  attention  to  every  phrase  in  every  section, 
that  there  scarcely  remained  room  for  improvement  except  in 
the  distribution  of  its  parts. 

Its  first  words  are :  "  We  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  to  establish  justice,  en- 
sure domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence^ 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  con- 
stitution for  the  United  States  of  America."  Here  is  no  tran- 
sient compact  between  parties :  it  is  the  institution  of  govern- 
ment by  an  act  of  the  highest  sovereignty ;  the  decree  of  many 
who  are  yet  one ;  their  law  of  laws,  inviolably  supreme,  and 
not  to  be  changed  except  in  the  way  which  their  forecast  has 
provided. 

The  names  of  the  thirteen  states,  so  carefully  enumerated  in 
the  declaration  of  independence  and  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  were 
omitted,  because  the  constitution  was  to  go  into  effect  on  its 
acceptance  by  nine  of  them,  and  the  states  by  which  it  would 

*  O.  Morris  to  T.  Pickering,  22  December  1814,  in  Life  by  Sparks,  UL,  828. 
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be  ratified  conld  not  Ite  foreknown.  The  deputies  in  the  con- 
TeotioE,  representing  but  eleven  states,  did  not  pretend  to  be 
"  the  people ; "  and  could  not  institut*  a  general  government 
in  it«  nanje.  The  instrument  which  they  framed  was  like  tie 
report  of  a  bill  beginning  with  the  words  "  it  is  enacted,"  though 
the  binding  enactment  awaits  the  will  of  the  legislature;  or 
like  a  deed  drawn  up  by  an  attorney  for  several  parties,  and 
awaiting  its  execution  by  the  principals  themselves.  Only  by 
ite  acceptance  could  the  words  "  we  the  people  of  the  United 
States"  become  words  of  truth  and  power. 

The  phrase  '"general  welfare,"  *  adopted  from  the  articles 
of  confederation,  though  seemingly  vague,  was  employed  in  a 
rigidly  restrictive  sense  to  signify  ''  the  concerns  of  the  uniou 
at  large,  not  the  particular  policy  of  any  state."  +  The  word 
"  national "  was  excluded  from  the  constitution,  because  it 
might  seem  to  present  the  idea  of  the  union  of  the  people  with- 
out at  the  same  time  bringing  into  view  that  the  one  republic 
was  formed  out  of  many  states.  Toward  foreign  powers  the 
country  presented  itfielf  as  one  nation. 

The  arrangement  of  the  articles  and  sections  is  f  aultlees ; 
the  style  of  the  whole  is  nearly  so.  The  branches  of  the  legis- 
latnre  are  definitively  named  senate  and  hoose  of  represen- 
tatives, the  senate,  at  last,  having  precedence ;  the  two  together 
take  the  historic  name  of  congress. 

The  veto  of  the  president  could  still  be  overrnled  only  by 
three  fourths  of  each  branch  of  congress ;  the  majority  of  the 
convention,  fearing  lest  so  large  a  requisition  wonld  impose 
too  great  a  difficulty  in  repealing  bad  laws,  %  at  this  last  mo- 
ment substituted  the  vote  of  two  thirds. 

Williamson  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  providing  for 
juries  in  civil  cases.  "It  is  not  possible,"  said  Gorham,  "to 
discriminate  equity  cases  &om  those  in  which  juries  would  be 
proper ;  and  the  matter  may  safely  be  trusted  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people."  *  Qeny  ui^d  the  necessi^  of  juries 
as  a  safeguard  against  corrupt  judges.  "  A  general  principle 
laid  down  on  this  and  some  otiier  points  would  be  sofQcient," 

"  Gilptn,  1643  ;  Elliot,  ESS. 

f  Washington  to  WillliuD  GordoD,  8  Jaij  ITS3. 

t  GUpiD,  1S68 ;  Elliot,  S8T.  "  Cil[^  IBSB;  EUhrt,  883. 
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said  Mason,  and  he  joined  with  Geny  in  moving  for  a  bill  ox 
rights. 

The  declaration  of  American  independence,  by  the  truths 
which  it  announced,  called  forth  sympathy  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Could  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  have  been 
accompanied  by  a  like  solenm  declaration  of  the  principles  on 
which  it  rested,  the  states  would  have  been  held  together  by 
the  holiest  and  strongest  bonds.^  But  the  motion  was  lost 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  ten  states,  Massachusetts  being  ab- 
sent, and  Bhode  Island  and  l^ew  York  not  represented. 

The  style  of  the  executive,  as  silently  carried  forward  from 
the  committee  of  detail,  was  still  "  his  Excellency ; "  this  van- 
ished in  the  committee  of  revision,  so  that  he  might  be  known 
only  as  the  president  of  the  United  States. 

Following  a  precedent  of  the  first  congress,  Mason,  on  the 
thirteenth,  seconded  by  Johnson,  moved  for  a  committee  to 
report  articles  of  association  for  encouraging  economy,  fru- 
gality, and  American  manufactures.!  It  was  adopted  without 
debate  and  without  opposition.  The  proposal  was  referred 
to  Mason,  Franklin,  Dickinson,  Johnson,  and  William  Living- 
ston ;  but  they  made  no  report. 

From  the  work  of  the  committee  of  detail  the  word  "  ser- 
vitude" survived  as  applied  to  the  engagement  to  labor  for  a 
term  of  years ;  on  the  motion  of  Randolph  the  word  "  service  " 

*  Here  manuscripts  and  printed  texts  differ  in  an  astonishing  manner. 

Text  ofMadiKm  in  Mwt,  %,,  806. 
It  was  moved  and  seconded  to  appoint  a  committee  to  prepare  a  bill  of  rights ; 
which  passed  unanimously  in  the  negatiye. 

Manuwript  of  Madiaon, 
On  the  question  for  a  committee  to  prepare  a  bill  of  rights — 
N.  H.  no,  Mas.  abst.,  Ct.  no,  X.  J.  no,  Pa.  no,  Del.  no,  Md.  no,  Va.  no,  X.  C. 
no,  S.  G.  no,  Geo.  no. 

Text  ofMaduon  in  Gilpin,  1666 ;  in  EUiot,  688. 

On  the  question  for  a  committee  to  prepare  a  bill  of  rights- 
New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylyania,  Delaware,  aye— 6 ; 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  no— 6 ;  Massachu- 
setts, absent. 

The  manuscript  of  Madison,  which  is  plainly  written,  represents  tho  motion 
as  negatived  unanimously ;  the  printed  edition,  as  lost  by  a  purely  geographical 
division.    The  change  remains  as  yet  a  mystery. 

t  Gilpm,  1668 ;  Elliot,  640. 
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waa  nnanimouEly  sabstitnted  for  it,  aervitode  being  thought  to 
express  the  condition  of  slaves,  service  an  obligation  of  free 
persons,* 

On  the  eame  day  Johnson,  from  the  committee  on  Bt^]i, 
reported  t  resolutions  for  the  ratification  of  the  oonstitntioii 
through  congreaa  by  conventions  of  the  people  of  tlio  eerenl 
states ;  and  then  for  the  election  of  senators,  representativeg, 
and  electors,  and  through  them  of  president.  Xothing  wa 
omitted  to  make  it  certain  tliat  at  a  fixed  time  and  place  the 
government  under  the  conGtitution  would  start  into  being. 

On  the  fourteenth  it  was  confirmed  tritliont  dissent  that 
congress  should  have  no  right  to  change  the  places  of  the  elec- 
tion of  senators. 

The  appointment  of  the  treasurer  as  the  keeper  of  the 
pui-se  had  thus  far  been  Jealously  reserved  to  the  two  houses 
of  congress.  J  It  marks  the  confidence  of  the  convention  io 
its  own  work,  tliat  at  this  period  the  selection  of  that  officer 
was  coufidc'd  ti>  the  president  and  tenate. 

On  the  same  day  Franklin,  seconded  by  Wilsoa,  moved  to 
add,  after  the  authority  to  establish  poa(H>ffiee8  and  post-roads, 
a  power  "  to  provide  for  cutting  canals."  *  "  The  expense,"  ob- 
jected Sherman,  "  will  fall  on  the  United  States,  and  the  bene- 
fit accrue  to  tlie  places  where  the  canals  are  cut."  "  Canala," 
replied  Wilson,  "  instead  of  being  an  expense  to  the  0nited 
States,  may  be  made  a  source  of  revenue."  Madison,  sup- 
ported by  Randolph,  suggested  an  enlargement  of  the  moti«i 
into  a  warrant  to  grant  charters  of  incorporation  which  mi^ 
exceed  the  legislative  provisions  of  individual  states,  and  yet 
be  required  by  the  interest  of  the  United  States;  pohticsl 
obstacles  to  an  easy  communication  between  the  states  being 
removed,  a  removal  of  natural  ones  ought  to  follow.  The 
necessity  of  the  power  was  denied  by  King.  "  It  is  neceesi- 
ry,"  answered  Wilson,  "  to  prevent  a  state  from  obstracting  the 
general  welfare."  "  The  states,"  rejoined  King,  *'  will  be  di- 
vided into  parties  to  grant  charters  of  incorporation,  in  Pliili- 
delphia  and  New  York  to  a  bank,  in  other  places  to  mercantile 

■  Gilpin,  1333,  1544,  1569  ;  Elliot,  STB,  G40,  009. 

t  Gilpin,  1670,  1571 ;  Elliot,  541. 

i  Gilpin,  1374 ;  Elliot,  512.  ■  Gilpin,  1070 ;  EJUot,  64S. 
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monopolies.'*  Wilson  mentioned  the  importance  of  facilitat- 
ing by  canals  the  commnnication  with  the  western  settlements. 
The  motion,  even  when  limited  to  the  case  of  canals,  gained 
no  votes  but  those  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Georgia.* 

Madison  and  Charles  Finckney  asked  for  congress  permis- 
sion to  establish  a  nniversity  in  which  no  preferences  shoidd 
be  allowed  on  account  of  religion.  "  The  exclusive  power  of 
congress  at  the  seat  of  government  will  reach  the  object,''  said 
Gouvemeur  Morris.  The  motion  was  sustained  only  by  Penn- 
sylvania, Yirginia,  and  I^orth  and  South  Carolina ;  in  Conneo- 
ticut,  Johnson  divided  against  Sherman.t 

In  framing  the  constitution,  Madison  kept  in  mind  that  the 
functions  of  the  general  government  should  extend  to  the 
prevention  of  ^^  trespasses  of  the  states  on  the  rights  of  each 
other."  J  "The  rights  of  individuals,"  he  said  in  the  conven- 
tion, "are  infringed  by  many  of  the  state  laws,  such  as  issuing 
paper  money,  and  institutmg  a  mode  to  discharge  debts  differ- 
ing from  the  form  of  the  contract."^  It  has  already  been 
told  how  the  delegates  from  Connecticut  had  agreed  among 
themselves,  "  that  the  legislatures  of  the  individual  states  ought 
not  to  possess  a  right  to  make  any  laws  for  the  discharge  of 
contracts  in  any  manner  different  from  the  agreement  of  the 
parties."  |  Stringent  clauses  in  the  constitution  already  pro- 
hibited paper  money.  For  the  rest,  King,  as  we  have  seen, 
proposed  a  clause  forbidding  the  states  to  interfere  in  private 
contracts;  but  the  motion  had  been  condemned  as  reaching 
too  far ;  and  instead  of  it,  at  the  instance  of  Butledge,  the  con- 
vention denied  to  the  states  the  power  "  to  pass  bills  of  attain- 
der or  ex  post  facto  laws."^  In  this  manner  it  was  supposed 
that  laws  for  closing  the  courts,  or  authorizing  the  debtor  to 
pay  his  debts  by  more  convenient  instalments  than  he  had 
covenanted  for,  were  effectually  prohibited.  But  Dickinson, 
as  we  have  seen,  after  consulting  Blackstone,  mentioned  to 
the  house  that  the  term  ex  'post  facto  related  to  criminal 

♦  Gilpin,  1576,  1577;  Elliot,  644.        f  Gilpin,  1677,  167S  ;  Elliot,  544. 

X  Madison,  i.,  821. 

«  Yates'B  Minutes,  Elliot,  i.,  424, 426.    Compare  Oilpin,  898 ;  ElUot,  208. 

[  .^herman  by  J.  Evarts  in  Biography  of  the  Signers,  ii.,  48. 
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eaaea  only ;  and  Uiat  restraint  of  the  states  from  retrospec- 
tive law  in  civil  cases  would  require  some  further  provision,* 
Before  an  explanatory  provision  bad  been  made,  the  section 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  committee  on  roviaion  and  style. 
That  committee  had  no  authority  to  bring  forward  any  new 
proposition,  but  only  to  mate  corrections  of  style.  Gonvei^ 
neur  Morris  retained  the  clause  forbidding  ex  post  facto  laws; 
and,  resolute  not "  to  countenance  the  issue  of  paper  money  and 
the  consequent  violation  of  contracts,"  f  lie  of  himself  added 
the  words :  "  No  state  shall  pass  laws  altering  or  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts."  The  convention  reduced  tlie  explan- 
atory words  to  the  shorter  form :  "  No  state  eliidl  pass  any  law 
impairing  the  obhgntioa  of  contracts."  %  In  this  manner  m 
end  was  designed  to  be  made  to  barren  land  laws,  laws  for  the 
instalment  of  debts,  and  laws  closing  the  comls  against  snitois. 

On  the  fifteenth,  from  fresh  information,  it  appeared  to 
Sherman  that  North  Carolina  was  entitled  to  another  represen- 
tative ;  and  I^angdon  moved  to  allow  one  more  member  to  xM 
state,  and  likewise  one  more  to  Rhode  Island."  "If  lUiode 
Island  is  to  be  allowed  two  members,"  said  King,  "  I  can  never 
sign  the  constitution." 

Charles  Pinckney  urged  separately  the  just  claim  of  North 
Carolina ;  on  which  Bedford  put  in  a  like  claim  for  Ehode 
Island  and  for  Delaware  j  and  the  original  proposition  WB 
hopelessly  defeated.  J 

Randolph  and  Madison  disliked  leaving  the  pardon  for 
treason  to  tbe  president  atone;  but  the  convention  would  not 
Buffer  tho  legislature  or  the  senate  to  sliare  that  power.^ 

Tbe  committoe  of  revision  had  described  a  fugitive  slave  a 
"  a  person  legally  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  state."  TiiB 
language  seemed  to  imply  that  slavery  was  a  "  legal "  condition ; 
the  last  word  of  the  convention  relating  to  the  subject  defined 
the  fugitive  slave  to  be  "  a  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in 
one  state  under  tbe  laws  thereof,"  making  it  clear  that,  in  the 
meaning  of  the  constitution,  slavery  was  local  and  not  federal) 

•  Gilpin,  1460 ;  Elliot,  ^BS.  "  Gilpin,  1B83 ;  Elliot,  HT. 
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The  conyention  gave  the  last  touches  to  the  modes  of 
amending  the  constitution.  In  August  the  committee  of  detail 
liad  reported  that,  ^'on  the  appHcation  of  the  legislatures  of 
two  thirds  of  the  states  in  the  union,  the  legislature  of  the 
United  States  shall  call  a  conyention  for  that  purpose."  *  On 
the  thirtieth  day  of  August,  Gbuvemeur  Morris  had  suggested 
that  congress  ^^  should  be  at  liberty  to  call  a  conyention  when- 
eyer  it  pleased."  f  "  An  easier  mode  of  introducing  amend- 
ments," said  Hamilton,  reyiying  the  question,  ^^is  desirable. 
The  state  legislatures  will  not  apply  for  alterations  but  with  a 
yiew  to  increase  their  own  powers.  The  national  legislature 
will  be  the  first  to  perceiye  the  necessity  of  amendments ;  and 
on  the  concurrence  of  each  branch  ought  to  be  empowered  to 
call  a  conyention,  reserying  the  final  decision  to  the  people." :( 
Madison  supported  Hamilton. 

Here  Sherman  suggested  an  altematiye:  the  legislature 
may  propose  amendments  directly  to  the  seyeral  states,  not  to 
be  binding  until  consented  to  by  them  all.*  "  To  be  binding 
when  consented  to  by  two  thirds  of  the  seyeral  states,"  inter- 
posed Wilson.  To  facilitate  amendments,  the  conyention  au- 
thorized two  thirds  of  congress  to  introduce  amendments  to 
the  constitution ;  but,  to  preyent  hasty  chaoges,  required  for 
their  ratification  the  assent  of  three  fourths  of  the  legislatures 
or  conyentions  of  the  states. 

Madison,  summing  up  the  ideas  that  had  found  fayor, 
moyed  that  the  legislature  of  the  United  States,  upon  a  yote  of 
two  thirds  of  both  houses,  or  upon  the  application  of  two 
thirds  of  the  legislatures  of  the  states,  shall  propose  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution  which  shall  be  yalid  when  they  shall 
haye  been  ratified  by  three  fourths  at  least  of  the  seyeral  states 
in  their  legislatures  or  conyentions,  as  one  or  the  other  mode 
of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  legislature  of  the  United 
States.  I 

This  motion  was  accepted,  but  not  till  it  had  been  agreed 
that  the  clauses  in  the  constitution  forming  special  coyenants 
with  the  South  on  slayerj  should  not  be  liable  to  change. 

*  Gilpin,  1241 ;  Elliot,  881.  »  Gilpin,  1635 ;  Elliot,  581. 
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Fire  duye  Inter  the  fears  of  the  email  states  ^ere  quieted  Iji 
proriso  that  no  state  without  ite  own  consent  ehoold  ererla! 
deprived  of  ita  equality  in  the  senate.* 

Finally,  on  maturest  refltictioa,  the  proposition  of  the  «Hfr 
mittee  of  detail,  obliging  congress  to  call  a  conveotion  on  ^ 
plication  of  two  thirds  of  tlie  states,  was  restored.  Amend- 
nientfi  to  tho  eouatitution  might  proceed  from  the  people  a 
represented  in  the  legislatures  of  the  states ;  or  from  the  peo- 
ple aa  represented  in  congrees ;  or  from  the  people  as  present 
in  a  convention  ;  in  eveiy  case  to  be  valid  only  ^th  the  aaent 
of  three  fourths  of  the  states. 

Mason,  in  sullen  discontent  at  the  grant  of  power  to  a  buo 
majority  of  congress  to  pass  navigation  acts,  and  dreading  thtt 
"  a  few  rich  merchants  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Bea- 
ton "  might  by  that  means  monopolize  the  staples  of  the  sondi- 
em  stites  and  reduce  their  value  perhaps  fifty  per  cent,  moted 
"  that  no  law  in  the  natmxi  of  a  narigation  act  be  passed  befm 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eight,  without  the  consent  of 
two  tliirds  of  each  branch  of  the  legislature ; "  but  he  was  sap- 
porlcil  only  by  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Georgia.^ 

Next,  Kaudolpli,  whose  weight  as  governor  of  Virginit 
might  tnm  the  scale  in  that  state,  declared  hiB  intention  to 
withhold  his  signature  from  the  constitution  that  he  might  re- 
tain freedom  as  to  his  ultimate  action ;  and,  agreeing  exactly 
with  Richard  Henry  Lee,  J  he  moved  "  that  state  conventioDS 
might  have  the  power  to  offer  to  the  constitution  which  was  t» 
he  laid  before  them  as  many  amendments  aa  tbey  pleased ;  aui 
that  those  amendments,  together  with  the  constitntion,  should 
be  submitted  to  another  general  convention  "  *  for  a  final  de- 
cision. He  was  seconded  by  Mason,  who  said :  "  The  govem- 
ment  as  established  by  the  constitution  will  surely  end  eithff 
in  monarchy  or  a  tyrannical  aristocracy.  As  it  now  stands,  I 
can  neither  give  it  my  support  in  Virginia,  nor  sig;n  it  here. 
"With  the  expedient  of  another  convention  I  could  sign."  | 

"  I,  too,"  said  Charles  Pinckney,  "  object  to  the  power  of 
a  majority  of  congress  over  commerce ;  but,  apprehending  the 

•  Gilpin,  1S93  ;  Elliot,  952.  f  Gilpin.  1093  ;  Elliot,  B03. 

t  Compare  R.  II.  I.ec  to  Chnnccllor  Pendleton.  22  U»j  I"B8,  in  lAtt,  ii,  93,  »l- 
"  OilciQ,  1S93  ;  Elliot,  tt.-.2.  |  Gilpin,  1084  ;  Elliot,  53i,  '.H 
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danger  of  a  general  confosion  and  an  ultimate  decision  by  the 
Bword,  I  fihall  give  the  plan  my  support."  Then  Gerry  counted 
up  eight  objections  to  the  constitution,  "all'*  of  which  he 
could  yet  get  over,  were  it  not  that  the  legislature  had  general 
power  to  make  "  necessary  and  proper '*  laws,  to  raise  "  armies 
and  money  "  without  limit,  and  to  establish  "  a  star  chamber 
as  to  civil  cases ; "  and  he,  too,  contended  for  a  second  general 
convention. 

On  the  proposition  for  another  convention  all  the  states 
answered  "  No."  Washington  then  put  the  question  of  agree- 
ing to  the  constitution  in  its  present  form ;  and  all  the  states 
present  answered  "Aye."  The  constitution  was  then  ordered 
to  be  engrossed,  and  late  on  the  evening  of  Saturday  the  house 
adjourned.* 

One  morning  Washington,  in  a  desultory  conversation  with 
members  of  the  convention  before  the  chair  was  taken,  observed 
how  unhappy  it  would  be  should  any  of  them  oppose  the  sys- 
tem when  they  returned  to  their  states.t  On  Monday,  the 
seventeenth  of  September,  Franklin  made  a  last  effort  to  win 
over  the  dissenting  members.  "  Mr.  President,"  said  he,  "  sev- 
eral parts  of  this  constitution  I  do  not  at  present  approve,  but 
I  am  not  sore  I  shall  never  approve  them.  It  astonishes  me  to 
find  this  system  approaching  so  near  to  perfection.  I  consent 
to  this  constitution  because  I  expect  no  better,  and  because  I 
am  not  sure  that  it  is  not  the  best.  The  opinions  I  have  had 
of  its  errors  I  sacrifice  to  the  public  good. 

"  On  the  whole,  sir,  I  cannot  help  expressing  a  wish  that 
every  member  of  the  convention,  who  may  still  have  objections 
to  it,  would  with  me  on  this  occasion  doubt  a  little  of  his  own 
infallibility,  and,  to  manifest  our  unanimity,  put  his  name  to 
this  instrument"  j:  He  then  moved  that  the  constitution  be 
signed  by  the  members ;  and  he  offered  as  the  form  of  signa- 
ture a  simple  testimony  that  the  constitution  had  received  "  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  states  present."  ^  But  this  ample 
concession  induced  neither  Mason,  nor  Gerry,  nor  Eandolph 
to  relent. 

*  Gilpin,  1695;  Elliot,  668. 

f  Luther  Martin  in  Maryland  Journal  of  21  March  lYSS. 

X  GUpin,  1597,  1598;  EUlot,  564,  565.  «  GUpin,  1698;  EUiot,  566. 
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Befure  the  qncstioa  V3a  put,  Gorhaia,  obeying  sn  intiraa-  ' 
tion  from  ■\Vafihmgton,  projxiscd  to  render  the  Loose  of  reptfr  I 
Bentatives  a  mora  popular  body  by  allowing  one  member  f« 
every  tliirty  thousand  inliabitanta.     He  was  warmly  eeco&dad 
by  King  and  Carroli* 

Eifiing  to  pnt  tJie  qnestion,  the  president,  after  an  apology 
for  offering  his  sentiments,  said :  "  I  would  make  objoctiooa  to 
the  plan  as  few  a&  possible.  The  emallnees  of  the  nmnber  of  I 
representatives  has  been  eoneidered  by  many  members  at  ii».  (| 
Bufficient  security  for  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people; 
and  to  myself  has  always  appeared  exceptionable ;  late  as  is  tbe 
moment,  it  will  give  mo  much  satisfaction  to  eee  the  amaut 
ment  adopted."  f  And  at  his  word  it  wae  adopted  muni- 
monely. 

On  the  question  to  agree  to  the  engrossed  coostitatioii,  til 
the  states  answered  "Aye."  $ 

Randolph  then  apologized  for  refusing  to  sign  the  oonsttto- 
tion,  "  iiiitwitlista.ndiiig  the  vast  m.ijority  and  the  venerable 
names  which  gave  sanction  to  its  wisdom  and  its  worth.  I  do 
not  mean  by  this  refusal,"  he  continaed, "  to  decide  that  I  shall 
oppose  the  constitution  without  doors ;  I  mean  only  to  keep 
myself  free  to  be  governed  by  my  duty,  as  it  shall  be  presciibed 
by  my  future  judgment."  * 

"  I,  too,  had objeetioES,"  said  Glouvemeur  Morris ;  "  butcon- 
sidering  the  present  plan  the  best  that  can  be  attained,  I  sbiH 
take  it  with  all  its  faults.  The  moment  it  goes  forth,  dw 
great  question  will  be :  '  Shall  there  be  a  national  goTemment, 
or  a  general  anarchy?' " 

"  I  am  anxious,"  said  Hamilton,  "  that  every  nacmber  should 
sign.  A  few  by  refusing  may  do  infinite  mischief.  No  nun's 
ideas  are  more  remote  from  the  plan  than  my  own  are  known 
to  be ;  but  is  it  possible  to  dehberate  between  anarchy  and 
convulsion  on  the  one  side,  and  the  chance  of  good  to  be  es- 
peeted  from  the  plan  on  the  other? "  | 

"  I,"  said  Gerry,  "  fear  a  civil  war.  In  Massachusetts  there 
are  two  parties :  one  devoted  to  democracy,  the  woret,  I  think, 
of  all  political  evils ;  the  other  as  violent  in  the  opposite  ei- 

•  Gilpin,  16&!>;  Elliol,  B5S.  f  Gilpin,  1599,  1600;  Elliot,  60H,  6S6. 

;  Gilpin,  leOO  -,  Elliot,  ess.  «  Ibid.  I  GilptD,  leOI ;  ElUot,  U«. 
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treme.  From  the  ooUifiion  of  these,  oonfusioii  is  greati j  to  be 
feared." 

"  I  shall  sign  the  constitution  with  a  view  to  support  it  with 
aQ  my  influence,"  said  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  "  and  I  wish  to 
pledge  myself  accordingly."*  Jared  Ingersoll  of  Pennsyl- 
vania considered  the  signing  as  a  recommendation  of  what,  all 
things  considered,  was  the  most  eligible. 

The  form  proposed  by  Franklin  was  accepted  with  no  dis- 
sent, except  that  South  Carolina  was  impatient  at  its  want  of 
an  affirmative  expression  of  unhesitating  approval.  The  jour- 
nals and  papers  of  the  convention  were  confided  to  the  care  of 
the  president,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  new  government  when 
it  should  be  formed.f  Hamilton  successively  inscribed  on  the 
great  sheet  of  parchment  the  name  of  each  state  as  the  dele- 
gations one  after  the.other  came  forward  in  geographical  order 
and  signed  the  constitution.  When  it  appeared  that  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  all  the  eleven  states  present  in  convention  was 
recorded  in  its  favor,  Franklin,  looking  toward  a  sun  which 
was  blazoned  on  the  president's  chair,  said  of  it  to  those  near 
him :  "  In  the  vicissitudes  of  hope  and  fear  I  was  not  able  to 
tell  whether  it  was  rising  or  setting ;  now  I  know  that  it  is  the 
rising  sun."  J 

The  members  were  awe-struck  at  the  result  of  their  coun- 
cils ;  the  constitution  was  a  nobler  work  than  any  one  of  them 
had  believed  it  possible  to  devise.  They  all  on  that  day  dined 
together,  and  took  a  cordial  leave  of  each  other.  Washington 
at  an  early  hour  of  the  evening  retired  "  to  meditate  on  the 
momentous  work  which  had  been  executed."  ^ 

«  Gilpin,  1003, 1604 ;  Elliot,  65Y,  658.      J  Gilpin,  1621 ;  ElUot,  666. 

t  Gilpin,  1G06 ;  Elliot,  668.  «  Diarj  of  Washington  for  the  day. 
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CHAPTER  L 

the  oonstttunon  in  oonobebs  and  in  tibqinia. 

Seftembeb  to  Noyembeb  1787. 

On  the  twentieth  of  September  the  letter  of  the  president 
of  the  convention  to  the  president  of  congress,  the  f idl  text  of 
the  proposed  constitution,  and  the  order  of  the  conyention, 
were  laid  before  congress,  and  on  the  next  day  appeared  in 
the  daily  papers  of  New  York. 

The  letter  of  Washington  said :  The  powers  necessaiy  to 
be  vested  in  "the  general  government  of  the  nnion"  are  too 
extensive  to  be  delegated  to  "  one  body  of  men."  "  It  is  im- 
practicable, in  the  federal  government  of  these  states,  to  secure 
all  rights  of  independent  sovereignty  to  each,  and  yet  provide 
for  the  interest  and  safety  of  all ;  it  is  difficult  to  draw  with 
precision  the  line  between  those  rights  which  must  be  sur- 
rendered and  those  which  may  be  reserved ;  on  the  present 
occasion  this  difficulty  was  increased  by  a  difierence  among 
the  several  states  as  to  their  situation,  extent,  habits,  and  par- 
ticular interests.  We  kept  steadily  in  view  the  consolidar 
tion  of  our  union,  in  which  is  involved  our  prosperity,  felicity, 
safety,  perhaps  our  national  existence.  And  thus  the  consti- 
tution which  we  now  present  is  the  result  of  that  mutual  def- 
erence and  concession  which  the  peculiarity  of  our  political 
situation  rendered  indispensable." 

The  constitution  instantly  met  with  opposition  from  the  in- 
defatigable Eichard  Henry  Lee,*  supported  by  Nathan  Dane  f 
and  all  the  delegates  from  New  Tork,  of  whom  Melancthon 

*  Carrmgtoii  to  Madison,  Sunday,  28  September  1787. 
f  Gilpin,  648,  650 ;  ElUot,  666,  568. 
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Smith  was  the  ablest  Till  Madison  rctnnied,  the  delegatee 
from  Virginia  were  equally  divided,  Graysoa  opposing  die 
govermnent  becaxise  it  was  too  feeble,  and  Lee  Locauae  it  was 
too  Htrong.*  Already  the  New  York  faction  was  ectirelj 
BCattering  the  seeds  of  opposition,  and  Hamilton  dauntlcel/ 
opposing  them  in  the  pubhc  papers  by  arguments  for  onioiLf 

It  was  only  oat  of  the  ashes  of  the  confederation  that  tlie 
new  constitution  coold  Bpring  into  being ;  and  the  letter  of  the 
convention  did  indeed  invite  congrees  to  light  its  own  fnnenl 
pyre.  On  the  twenty-sixth  it  vt-as  first  contended  that  con- 
gress conld  not  properly  give  any  positive  conuU'nance  to  t 
measure  subversive  of  the  confederation  to  whicJt  they  owed 
their  ejustence.  To  tins  it  was  answered,  that  in  Febnuiy 
congress  itself  had  recommended  the  convention  as  "  the  most 
probable  means  of  establishing  a  firm  national  goverament," 
and  that  it  was  not  now  more  restrained  from  acceding  to  the 
new  plan  than  the  coiiventiiin  from  proposing  it.  If  the  plan 
was  witliiu  tLii  puwera  uf  the  oouvenLlou,  it  was  wiUiin  thoet:  of 
congress ;  if  beyond  those  powers,  the  necessity  which  joshed 
tlie  one  would  justify  the  other ;  and  tihe  necessi^  existed  if 
any  faith  was  due  to  the  representations  of  congress  tbem- 
selves,  confirmed  by  twelve  states  in  the  nnion  and  by  the  gen- 
eral voice  of  the  people. 

Lee  next  att<!mpt<!d  to  amend  the  act  of  the  convention  be- 
fore it  should  go  forth  from  congrees  to  the  people.  "  Where," 
said  he,  "  is  the  contract  between  the  nation  and  the  govern- 
ment? The  constitution  makes  mention  only  of  those  who 
govern,  and  nowhere  speaks  of  the  rights  of  the  people  who 
are  governed."  *  He  wished  to  qualify  the  immense  power  of 
the  government  by  a  bill  of  rights,  which  had  always  been  re- 
garded as  the  palladium  of  a  free  people.  The  bill  of  rights 
was  to  relate  to  the  rights  of  conscience,  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  the  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases  as  well  aa  criminal,  the 
prohibition  of  standing  armies,  freedom  of  elections,  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  judges,  security  against  excesslTe  bails,  fines, 
or  punishments,  against  unreafionable  searches  or  ediznre  of 

•  Camngton  (o  Jefftrson,  23  October  1787. 

1  CarrinstoQ  to  Madison,  23  September  178J. 

}  lltuL-tor  Olio  to  Count  Montmoria,  New  York,  23  October  I7S7. 
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persons,  houses,  papers,  or  property ;  and  the  right  of  petition. 
He  farther  proposed  amendments  to  the  constitution;  a  coun- 
cil of  state  or  privy  council,  to  be  joined  with  the  president  in 
the  appointment  of  all  officers,  so  as  to  prevent  the  blending 
of  legislative  and  executive  powers ;  no  vice-president ;  an  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  the  representatives ;  and  the  requisi- 
tion of  more  than  a  majority  to  make  conmierdal  regulations. 

The  restraint  on  the  power  of  regulating  commerce  and 
navigation  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity 
of  New  York.  Nevertheless,  the  propositions  of  Lee  were 
supported  by  Melancthon  Smith,  who  insisted  that  congress 
had  the  undoubted  right  and  the  duty  to  amend  the  plan  of 
the  federal  constitution,  in  which  the  essential  safeguards  of 
liberty  had  been  omitted.  To  this  it  was  replied  that  congress 
had  certainly  a  right  of  its  own  to  propose  amendments,  but 
that  these  must  be  addressed  to  the  legislatures  of  the  states, 
and  would  require  ratification  by  all  the  thirteen ;  but  that  the 
act  of  the  federal  convention  was  to  be  addressed  to  conven- 
tions of  the  several  states,  of  which  any  nine  might  adopt  it 
for  themselves.  So  the  first  day's  debate  ended  without  ad- 
mitting the  proposed  amendments  to  consideration.* 

The  next  day  Lee,  seconded  by  Smith,  offered  a  resolution 
that  congress  had  no  power  whatever  to  assist  f  in  creating  a 
"  new  confederacy  of  nine ''  states ;  and  therefore  he  would  do 
no  more  than,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  forward  the  acts  of  the 
convention  to  the  executives  of  every  state  to  be  laid  before 
their  respective  legislatures.  On  the  instant  Abraham  Clarke 
of  New  Jersey,  seconded  by  Nathaniel  Mitchell  of  Delaware, 
proposed  to  add :  "  Li  order  to  be  by  them  submitted  to  con- 
ventions of  delegates  to  be  chosen  agreeably  to  the  said  resolu- 
tions of  the  convention."  On  the  question,  Georgia  and  the 
two  Carolinas  voted  unanimously  against  Lee;  so  did  Dela- 
ware and  the  only  member  from  Maryland,  with  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire. 
Yirginia,  on  the  return  of  Madison,  joined  them  by  the  in- 
flexible majority  of  Madison,  Carrington,  and  Henry  Lee, 

*  ^fadison  to  Washington,  New  York,  30  September  1787 ;  R.  H.  Lee  to  Sam- 
uel Adams,  New  York,  ft  October  1787 ;  Life  of  R.  H.  Lee,  IL,  74,  7e. 
t  Gilpin,  643 ;  EUiot,  566. 
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against  Grayson  and  Richard  Henry  Lee.  All  the  states  ex- 
cept New  York  were  for  the  motion;  and  all  except  New 
York  and  Virginia  were  unanimously  bo.  The  majority  in 
congresfl  was  impatient  to  express  its  approval  of  the  acts  of 
the  convention  in  still  stronger  language ;  Carrington  of  Vii^ 
ginia,  therefore,  seconded  by  Bingham  of  Pennsylvania,  pro- 
posed that  it  be  recommended  to  the  legislatures  of  tlie  eevend 
states  to  cause  convcntionfi  to  be  held  as  speedily  as  may  be,  to 
the  end  that  the  same  may  be  adopted,  ratified,  and  confirmed.* 

In  this  stage  of  the  bneinesa  congress  adjourned.  Tha 
friends  of  the  new  constitution  desired  to  send  it  to  the  statei 
by  the  nnanimous  vote  of  congress.  The  members  from  New 
York  would  not  consent  to  any  language  that  implied  approval 
To  win  their  vote  the  resolution  of  congress  must  be  neutral. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  unanimity  required  the  efiaoe- 
ment  of  every  motion  adverse  to  the  reference  of  the  consti- 
tution. Accordingly,  congress,  when  it  nest  assembled,  ex- 
punged from  its  journal  the  proposed  amendments  of  Riebard 
Henry  Lee,  and  the  vote  of  tlie  preceding  day ;  f  and  liaviiig 
obliterated  every  record  of  opposition,  it  resolved  on  the 
twenty-eighth  unanimously,  eleven  states  being  present,  Mary- 
land having  one  delegate,  Rhode  Mand  alone  being  altogether 
nnrepreeented,  tliat  the  said  report,  with  the  resoluticma  and 
letter  accompanying  the  same,  be  transmitted  to  the  several 
legislatures,  in  order  to  be  Bubmitt«d  to  a  convention  of  dele- 
gates chosen  in  each  state  by  the  people  thereof  in  confoimil; 
to  the  resolves  of  the  convention.  X 

Eaffled  within  the  convention,  Richard  Henty  Lee  i^pealed 
to  the  world  through  the  preae  in  a  series  of  "  Letters  from  die 
Federal  Farmer,"  of  which  thousands  of  copies  were  scattered 
tlirongh  the  central  states.  He  acknowledged  the  necessity  of 
reforming  the  government,  but  claimed  to  discern  a  strong  iest 
dency  to  aristocracy  in  every  part  of  the  proposed  constitntion, 
which  he  slighted  as  the  work  of  visionary  young  men,*  bent 
on  changing  the  thirteen  distinct  independent  republics  under 
a  federal  head  into  one  consolidated  government.^    He  way- 

*  MS,  Jauniali  of  Coi^reai  In  State  Departtnctit. 

t  US.  Journals  o(  Congress.  *  Lctl«n  from  tbe  Fedenl  Farmer,  B. 

%  Joanuiis  of  CongrcM,  It.,  782.  ^  Letter*  from  the  FedenU  Futner,  1 
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laid  Gerry  when  bound  for  home,  and  assisted  him  in  prepar- 
ing an  official  letter  to  explain  his  refusal  to  sign  the  constitu- 
tion. He  addressed  himself  to  Samuel  Adams,  the  ^'dear 
friend  with  whom  he  had  long  toiled  in  the  vineyard  of  lib- 
erty/' submitting  to  his  wisdom  and  patriotism  the  objections 
to  the  new  constitution  which  he  had  proposed  in  congress  in 
the  form  of  amendments,  but  disingenuously  substituting  other 
words  for  his  remonstrance  against  vesting  congress  with 
power  to  regulate  commerce.  He  extended  his  intrigues  to 
Penn^lvania  and  Delaware,  hoping  to  delay  their  decisions. 

<<I  am  waiting  with  anxiety  for  the  echo  from  Yiiginia, 
but  with  very  faint  hopes  of  its  corresponding  with  my  wisheSi" 
wrote  Madison  from  New  York  city  to  Washington.*  The 
party  in  power  in  New  York  was  passionately  opposed  to  the 
constitution ;  but  already  day  had  begun  to  scatter  the  dusk  of 
earliest  morning. 

In  the  first  moment  after  his  return  to  Mount  Yemen, 
Washington  sent  a  copy  of  the  constitution  to  Patrick  Henry,f 
to  Harrison,  and  to  Nelson,  each  of  whom  had  been  governor 
of  Yirginia.  In  a  propitiatory  letter  he  appealed  to  their  ex- 
perience of  the  difficulties  which  had  ever  arisen  in  attempts  to 
reconcile  the  interests  and  local  prejudices  of  the  several  states. 
"  I  wish,''  he  contuiued,  "  the  constitution  which  is  offered  had 
been  more  perfect ;  but  it  is  the  best  that  could  be  obtained  at 
this  time,  and  a  door  is  opened  for  amendments  hereafter. 
The  political  concerns  of  this  country  are  suspended  by  a 
thread.  The  convention  has  been  looked  up  to  by  the  reflect- 
ing part  of  the  community  with  a  solicitude  which  is  hardly  to 
be  conceived ;  and  if  nothing  had  been  agreed  on  by  that  body, 
anarchy  would  soon  have  ensued,  the  seeds  being  deeply  sown 
in  every  soiL" 

A  visitor  at  Mount  Yemen,  just  after  this  letter  was  sent 
out,  writes  of  Washington :  ^^  He  is  in  perfect  health,  and  looks 
almost  as  well  as  he  did  twenty  years  ago.  I  never  in  my  life 
saw  him  so  keen  for  anything  as  he  is  for  the  adoption  of  the 
new  form  of  government."  J  Throughout  the  whole  countiy  he 

*  ^f adison  to  Washington.    Gilpin,  646 ;  Elliot,  667. 

f  Washington  to  Henry,  24  September  1787.    Sparks,  iz.,  266. 

X  A.  Donald  to  Jeifenon,  12  Norember  1787. 
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was  the  centre  of  intareBt ;  in  Tir^ia  of  power.  The  leaden 
of  opposition  answered  >iim  frankly,  but  with  cxpreedoDs  of 
deference  and  affection. 

"  The  Beeds  of  civil  discord,"  replied  Harrison,  "  are  pteoti- 
fully  sown  in  very  many  of  the  powers  given  both  to  tljc  pna- 
dent  and  congroas.  If  the  congtitntion  ia  carried  into  e&d. 
the  statca  aouth  of  the  Potomac  will  be  little  more  thin  ip- 
pcndagos  to  those  to  the  northward  of  it  My  objeedoM 
chiofly  lie  against  the  unlimited  powers  of  taxation,  the  reguk- 
tion  of  trade,  and  the  jurisdictions  that  are  to  be  established  in 
every  state  altogether  independent  of  their  laws.  The  swwd 
and  such  powers  will,  nay,  must,  sooner  or  later  oEtsblisb  i 
tyranny."  * 

Avowing  very  sincerely  "  the  hjgbeet  reverence  "  for  "Wi^ 
ington,  Patrick  Henry  answered  positively :  "  I  cannot  bring 
my  mind  to  accord  with  the  proposed  conatitntion."  + 

George  Mason,  who  had  rendered  the  highest  and  wi*»t 
service  in  s!i!ij>inp  the  constitution,  now  from  wounded  pride 
resisted  his  inmost  convictions,  enumerating  to  hia  old  friend 
Ids  objections,  of  which  the  grant  to  congrees  of  power  to  regu- 
late commerce  by  a  bare  majority  was  the  capital  one.  % 

Next  Kichard  Ilenty  Lee,  professing  himself  "  compeDed 
by  irresistible  conviction  of  mind  to  donbt  about  the  new  sys- 
tem for  federal  government,"  wrote :  "  It  is,  sir,  in  conseqaenoB 
of  long  reflection  npon  the  nature  of  man  and  of  goTemmeot, 
that  I  am  led  to  fear  the  danger  that  will  ensue  to  civil  liboty 
from  the  adoption  of  the  new  system  in  its  present  fonn." 
And,  having  at  once  £xed  in  his  mind  the  plan  on  which  reei^ 
ance  to  its  adoption  should  be  conducted,  he  avowed  his  wish 
"  that  such  amendments  as  would  give  security  to  the  ri^ts  of 
human  nature  and  the  discordant  interests  of  the  different  parts 
of  this  union  might  employ  another  convention."  * 

But  the  influence  of  Washington  outweighed  them  aO. 
He  was  embosomed  in  the  affections  and  enshrined  in  the  pride 
of  the  people  of  Virginia ;  and  in  all  their  waTerings  during 

*  Spirki.  It,  aee,  207.    Note.  f  Sparks,  Ix.,  S6«.     Kote. 

i  George  Huon  to  Waahinston,  7  October  1T87.    Sp*r\u,  Ix.,  S6T,  268.    Note. 
■  R.  Q,  Lm  to  Washington,  New  York,  11  October  1787.     Letter*  t«  W,  tt, 

130.  I  SI. 
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the  nine  months  following  the  federal  convention  he  was  the 
anchor  of  the  constitution.  His  neighbors  of  Alexandria  to  a 
man  agreed  with  him ;  and  Fairfax  connty  nnanimonsly  in- 
Btmcted  its  representatives,  of  whom  George  Mason  was  one, 
"that  the  peace,  secnrity,  and  prosperity  of  Yirgima  and  of 
the  United  States  depended  on  the  speedy  adoption  of  the 
federal  constitution."  * 

In  the  close  division  of  parties  in  the  state  it  was  of  vital 
importance  to  secure  the  influence  of  Edmund  Bandolph,  its 
governor ;  and  his  old  military  chief  in  due  time  received  from 
him  an  elaborate  paper  which  he  had  prepared  in  the  form  of 
an  address  to  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  delegates.  In  this 
letter,  not  yet  pledging  himself  to  the  unconditional  support 
of  the  constitution,  he  avowed  that  he  prized  the  intimate  and 
imshaken  friendship  of  Washington  and  Madison  as  among 
the  happiest  of  all  his  acquisitions ;  but  added :  ^^  Dreadful  as 
the  total  dissolution  of  the  union  is  to  my  mind,  I  entertain  no 
less  horror  at  the  thought  of  partial  confederacies.  The  ut- 
most limit  of  any  partial  confederacy  which  Virginia  could 
expect  to  form  would  comprehend  the  three  southern  and  her 
nearest  northern  neighbor.  But  they,  like  ourselves,  are  di- 
minished in  their  real  force  by  the  mixture  of  an  unhappy 
species  of  population."  f 

Monroe  wrote  to  Madison  that  his  "  strong  objections "  to 
the  constitution  "  were  overbalanced  by  the  arguments  in  its 
favor."  J 

The  legislature  of  Virginia  was  to  hold  its  regular  meeting 
on  the  third  Monday  of  October ;  this  year  there  was  a  quo- 
ram  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  which  had  not  happened 
since  the  revolution. 

'On  the  nineteenth  the  vote  of  congress  transmitting  the 
constitution  came  before  the  house;  Patrick  Henry,  refus- 
ing to  make  an  issue  where  he  would  have  met  with  do- 
feat,  declared  that  the  constitution  must  go  before  a  conven- 

♦  Meeting  of  Fairfax  county,  TucBday,  2  October  178Y.  Carey's  Museum,  ii., 
892, 393. 

t  Edmund  Randolph  to  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  delegates  of  Virginia,  10 
October  1787.    Elliot,  i.,  487. 

t  Monroe  to  Madison,  18  October  1787. 
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tioQ,  as  it  tranEcended  the  power  of  the  hoii£e  to  decide  on 
it* 

Bnt  wheTi,  on  the  twenty-fifth,  Francis  Corbin  propcctd 
"  a  conventioa  to  be  called  according  to  the  recommcDdatioii 
of  congress,"  Henry  objected  that  under  that  limitation  ili 
members  "  would  have  power  to  adopt  or  reject  the  new  plan, 
but  not  to  propose  amendments"  of  its  "errors  and  detectb." 
His  motion  to  give  tliis  power  to  the  convention  of  the  cUte 
was  seconded  bj  Mason,  who  added  :  "I  declare  that  fromtlie 
east  of  New  Hampshire  to  the  Bonth  of  Georgia  theT«  is  not  i 
man  raoro  fully  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  eEtablidnsg 
some  general  government  than  I  am ;  that  I  regard  our  peifea  | 
union  aa  the  rock  of  our  pohtical  salvatioD.''  f 

After  some  debate,  John  Marehall  of  Kichmond,  eonced- 
ing  the  point  as  to  "leaving  the  door  open  for  amendments,'"  J  i 
pleaded  that  tlie  legislature  should  not  seem  to  disapprove  the 
new  federal  government,  and,  for  the  form  of  the  resolution, 
proposed  tL:it  "  the  new  constitution  should  be  laid  before  tie 
convention  for  their  free  and  ample  discussion."  **  This  form 
was  silently  accepted  by  Henry,  while  Mason  declared  "thit 
the  house  had  no  right  to  mi^^;est  anything  to  a  body  put- 
mount  to  itself."  The  vote  was  ananimoos,  the  form  of  the 
resolution  being  that  of  Marshall,  while  in  substance  it  yielded 
up  all  that  Henry  and  Mason  required.  |  From  "  onMendly 
intentions  toward  the  constitntion,"  ^  the  choice  of  the  conveo- 
tion  was  postponed  till  the  court  days  in  March,  and  its  timeot 
meeting  to  the  first  Monday  in  June.  Should  many  of  ^ 
states  then  he  found  against  the  constitntion,  "Virginia  could 
assume  the  office  of  mediator  between  conteoding  parties,  ud 
dictate  to  all  the  rest  of  the  union,  (j 

"  Buahrod  Wajhington  to  O.  W.,  19  OctobEr  1J8T.    Epuka,  ii.,  SJ8, 

+  Report  of  Debate  in  Packet,  10  November  1787. 

i  Msdieon,  1.,  )>es,  SM. 

"  Beport  of  the  Debale  from  Penn.  Pscket,  10  November  1787, 

I  Compare  George  Uason  to  G.  W.,  fl  Kovember  1787,in  Letter*  to  G.WtIt, 
\60.  Report  of  Debates  in  Peim.  Paclcct,  10  N'ovember  1787.  Busbn>d  Wttb- 
ingtonin  Sparks,  ii.,  287. 

'  Edward  Caninglon  to  T.  JcfTeraoB,  10  November  1787.  Bnshrod  Waab- 
tiigtOD  vas  in«ipcrienH>d,  and  at  Erst  Judged  the  diiposiUon  of  the  legblatore  M 
favorably  ;  Corrington  bad  keener-eyed  correspondenta. 

4  Monroe  to  Uadisoo,  7  February  1788.     Cartington  to  Uadison,  18  Jauuiy 
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Since  amendments  had  been  nnanimonBlj  authorized,  it 
seemed  fair  that  any  expense  of  an  attempt  to  make  them 
fihonld  be  provided  for  with  the  other  charges  of  the  conven- 
tion.*  A  letter  from  Richard  Henry  Lee,  a  representative 
from  Yirginia  in  congress,  to  the  governor  of  the  common- 
irealth,  recommended,  as  a  policy  open  to  ^^  no  objection  and 
promising  great  safety  and  much  good,"t  that  amendments 
adopted  severally  by  the  states  should  all  be  definitively  re- 
ferred to  a  second  federal  convention. 

To  cany  out  this  policy,  resolutions  were  on  the  last  day  of 
If  ovember  introduced  into  the  house,  and  supported  by  Heniy 
and  Mason,  pledging  the  general  assembly  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  a  deputy  or  deputies  which  the  convention  of  the 
commonwealth  in  the  following  June  might  think  proper  to 
send  to  confer  with  a  convention  of  any  one  or  more  of  the 
Bister  states,  ^^  as  well  as  the  allowance  to  be  made  to  the  depu- 
ties to  a  federal  convention,  in  case  such  a  convention  should 
be  judged  necessary."  The  friends  of  the  constitution,  who 
now  perceived  the  direction  in  which  they  were  drifting,  made 
a  rally ;  but  they  were  beaten  by  a  majority  of  about  fifteen. 
A  bill  pursuant  to  the  resolutions,  reported  by  a  committee 
composed  mainly  of  the  most  determined  ^^  malcontents,"  soon 
became  a  law.  X  Friends  of  the  constitution  who  had  been 
jubilant  at  the  first  aspect  of  the  legislature  now  doubted 
whether  it  any  longer  had  a  majority  in  its  favor ;  its  enemies 
claimed  a  decisive  victory.  Early  in  December,  Monroe  re- 
ported to  Madison :  ^^  The  cloud  which  hath  hung  over  us  for 
some  time  past  is  not  likely  soon  to  be  dispelled"  ^ 

But  on  Washington's  mind  no  doud  rested.  On  the  last 
day  of  November  he  had  replied  to  David  Stuart  of  his  own 
state :  ^'I  am  sorry  to  find  by  your  favor  that  the  opposition 
gains  strength.  If  there  are  characters  who  prefer  disunion 
or  separate  confederacies  to  the  general  government  which  is 
offered  to  them,  their  opposition  may,  for  aught  I  know,  pro- 
ceed from  principle ;  but  as  nothing,  according  to  my  concep- 
tion of  the  matter,  is  more  to  be  deprecated  than  a  disunion  or 

1788.  Washington  to  Carter,  14  December  1787,  in  Penn.  Packet  of  11  January 
1783.  *  Sparks,  ix.,  287.         f  Lcc*8  Life,  ii.,  81 ;  Elliot,  i.,  505. 

t  Hening,  xil,  462.  *  Monroe  to  Madison,  6  December.    MS 
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three  distinct  coniedemcies,  aa  f ar  as  my  voice  can  go  it  dnS 
be  offered  in  favor  of  the  general  govemment."  * 

Nor  did  he  lose  heart  or  trust ;  oa  the  fourteenth  of  De- 
cemher,  in  a  letter  which  soon  reached  the  people  of  Virginia 
through  the  newspapers,  he  wrote  to  Charles  Carter  of  Freda*- 
icksburg :  "  I  am  pleased  that  the  proceedings  of  the  coQTea- 
tion  have  met  your  approbation.  My  decided  opinion  on  the 
matter  is  that  there  is  no  alternative  between  the  adopdon  of 
it  and  anarchy.  If  one  state,  however  important  it  may  con- 
ceive itself  to  be,"  and  here  he  meant  Vir^pia,  *'  or  a  minorit/ 
of  them,"  moaning  the  five  southernmost  states,  "shooldeup- 
pose  that  they  can  dictate  a  constitution  to  the  anion,  tmlea 
they  have  the  power  of  applying  the  -uUima  ratio  to  good 
effect,  they  will  find  themselves  deceived.  All  the  oppo^an 
to  it  that  I  have  yet  seen  is  addressed  more  to  the  pasEians 
than  to  reason ;  and  clear  I  am,  if  another  federal  convestioD 
is  attempted,  that  the  sentiments  of  the  members  will  be  man  . 
discordant  or  less  accommodating  than  the  last.  In  fine,  tbey 
will  agree  upon  no  general  plan.  General  govemment  is  now 
suspended  by  a  thread ;  I  might  go  further,  and  say  it  is  reallj 
at  an  end ;  and  what  will  be  the  consequence  of  a  fruitleas  »1- 
tempt  to  amend  the  one  which  is  offered  before  it  is  tried,  or 
of  the  delay  of  the  attempt,  does  not  in  my  judgment  need  the 
gift  of  prophecy  to  predict. 

"  I  saw  the  imperfections  of  the  constitntion  I  aided  in  the 
birth  of  before  it  was  Landed  to  the  public;  but  I  am  fnl^ 
persuaded  it  is  the  best  tbat  can  be  obtained  at  this  time,  tbit 
it  is  free  from  many  of  the  imperfections  with  which  it  a 
charged,  and  that  it  or  disunion  is  before  us  to  choose  &011L 
If  the  first  is  our  election,  when  the  defects  of  it  are  eipoi- 
enced,  a  constitutional  door  is  opened  for  amendments  and  Ttaj 
be  adopted  in  a  peaceable  manner,  without  tmunlt  or  dioa^ 
der."  t  But  as  Virginia  has  delayed  her  convention  till  J11114 
our  narrative  must  turn  to  the  states  which  were  the  fiist  la 
meet  in  convention. 

*  In  Sparks,  ii.,  SS4,  for  "  these  distinct  confodcnicicB  "  rend  "  tArec  difticcl 

f  W&shiDgloii  to  Charles  Carter,  U  December  1T87,  In  Penn.  Ptcket  of  II 
Jftnuarj  1^88.  The  origiuJ  dnf  t  of  the  letter  U  prcscrrcd  In  the  State  Dqiutment. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

THB  coNSTrnrnoN  m  pennsylyania,  delawabe,  ajh)  new 

jersey;  A2n>  m  geobgia. 

Fbom  18  Septembeb  1787  to  2  Jaiojaby  1788. 

OuB  liappj  theme  leads  from  one  great  act  of  tmiyerBal  in- 
terest to  another.  A  new  era  in  the  life  of  the  race  begins :  a 
people  select  their  delegates  to  state  conventions  to  pronounce 
their  judgment  on  the  creation  of  a  federal  republic. 

One  more  great  duty  to  his  fellow-citizens  and  to  mankind 
is  to  be  fulfilled  by  Franklin ;  one  more  honor  to  be  won  by 
Philadelphia  as  the  home  of  union  ;  one  new  victory  by  Penn- 
sylvania as  the  citadel  of  the  love  of  the  one  indivisible  coun- 
try. That  mighty  border  commonwealth,  extending  its  line 
from  Delaware  bay  to  the  Ohio,  and  holding  convenient  passes 
through  the  AUeghanies,  would  not  abandon  the  South,  nor 
the  West,  nor  the  North ;  she  would  not  hear  of  triple  confed- 
eracies nor  of  twin  confederacies ;  but  only  of  one  government 
embracing  alL  Its  people  in  their  multifarious  congruity  had 
nothing  adverse  to  union ;  the  faithful  of  the  proprietary  party 
were  zealous  for  a  true  general  government ;  so  too  was  every 
man  in  public  life  of  the  people  called  Quakers;*  so  was  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Grermans ;  f  so  were  the  Bap- 
tists, as  indeed  their  synod  authoritatively  avowed  for  every 
state.  The  perfect  liberty  of  conscience  prevented  religious 
differences  from  interfering  with  zeal  for  a  closer  union. 

In  the  first  period  of  the  confederacy  the  inhabitants  of 
Philadelphia  did  not  extend  their  plans  for  its  reform  beyond 
the  increase  of  its  powers,  but,  after  the  fiight  of  congress 

*  Independent  Gazetteer,  16  January  1788.  f  Independent  Gazetteer. 
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from  their  city,  thej  began  to  eay  to  one  aoother  tliafit 
would  be  more  easy  to  build  a  new  ship  of  Btat«  than  to  repair 
the  old  one;"  that  there  was  need  of  a  new  constitntioa  villi 
a  legifllatare  in  two  branches.  Merchants,  bankers,  holden  oa 
the  national  debt,  the  army  officers,  foand  no  party  organiied 
ag^nst  this  opinion;  Diddnson  was  magnanimons  enough  to 
become  dissatisfied  with  the  confederation  which  he  had  chiefly 
assisted  to  frame ;  and  he  and  MilSiu  and  SIcKeao  and  Gtotgt 
Clymer  and  Rush  manifested  no  opposition  to  the  polioyof 
Wilson,  Itobert  Morris,  Gouvemeur  Morris,  and  Fitzsiinom; 
although  remoter  counties,  and  especially  the  backwoodsnea 
on  each  side  of  the  mountains,  loTcd  their  wild  peiBonal  Et 
erty  too  dearly  to  welcome  a  new  supreme  control. 

At  eleven  in  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth,  Benjamio 
Franklin,  then  president  of  Pennsylvania,  more  than  fourscore 
years  of  age,  fuliilling  his  last  great  public  service,  was  ushered 
into  the  hall  of  the  assembly,  followed  by  hie  seven  colleignK 
of  the  convention.  After  expressing  in  a  short  address  their 
hope  and  belief  that  the  measure  recommended  by  that  bodj 
would  produce  happy  effects  to  the  commonwealth  of  Peunsrl- 
vania  as  well  as  to  every  other  of  the  United  States,  he  pre- 
sented the  constitution  and  accompanying  papers. 

For  the  nest  ten  days  the  bouse,  not  willing  to  foreetall  tie 
action  of  congress,  confined  itself  to  its  usual  business ;  but  as 
it  bad  resolved  to  adjourn  sine  die  on  Saturday,  the  twenty- 
ninth,  Clymer,  on  the  morning  of  the  last  day  but  one  of  die 
session,  proposed  to  refer  the  acts  of  the  federal  convention  to 
a  convention  of  the  state.  That  there  might  be  time  for  re- 
flection, Robert  Whitebill  of  Carlisle,  on  behalf  of  the  minor- 
ity, requested  the  postponement  of  the  question  at  least  nntQ 
die  afternoon.  This  was  conceded ;  but  in  the  afternotHi  & 
minority,  ninetoen  in  number,  did  not  attend,  and  refuaed  to 
obey  the  summons  of  the  speaker  delivered  by  the  sergeont^l- 
arms,  so  that  no  quorum  could  be  made.  This  factious  seoeo- 
sion  so  enraged  the  inhabitants  that  early  the  next  momuig  a 
body  of  "  respectable  men  "  made  a  search  for  the  delinqnento ; 
and  finding  two  of  them,  just  snfiBcient  to  form  a  house,  dragged 
them  into  the  assembly,  where,  in  spite  of  their  protests,  they 
were  compelled  to  stay.    Meantime  a  fleet  meesenger,  wsbS. 
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from  New  York  by  William  Einghami  a  delegate  in  congreBS 
from  Pemiisylyania,  arrived  with  an  authentic  copy  of  a  resolu- 
tion of  congreBS  of  the  preceding  day,  unanimously  recom- 
mending the  reference  of  the  constitution  to  conventions  of 
the  several  states ;  and  within  twenty  hours  *  from  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution,  the  Pennsylvania  assembly  called  a  con- 
Tention  of  the  state  for  the  third  Tuesday  in  November.f 
The  vote  was  received  by  the  spectators  with  three  heartfelt 
cheers;  the  bells  of  the  churches  were  rung;  and  signs  of 
faith  in  the  speedy  return  of  prosperity  were  ereiywhere  seen. 
But  the  minority,  trained  in  resistance  to  what  were  thought 
to  be  aristocratic  influences,  refused  to  be  reconciled,  and  be- 
came the  seed  of  a  permanent  national  party. 

Bichard  Henry  Lee  had  disseminated  in  Philadelphia  the 
objectionB  of  himself  and  G^rge  Mason  to  the  constitution; 
and  seventeen  of  the  seceding  members  imbodied  them  in  an 
appeal  to  their  constituents.  X  But  the  cause  of  the  inflamma- 
tion in  Pennsylvania  was  much  more  in  their  state  factions 
than  in  the  new  federal  system.^ 

The  efforts  of  Bichsu^  Henry  Lee  were  counteracted  in 
Philadelphia  by  Wilson,  whom  Washington  at  the  time  called 
^^  as  able,  candid,  and  honest  a  member  as  was  in  the  conven- 
tion." On  the  sixth  of  October,  at  a  great  meeting  in  Phila- 
delphia, he  held  up  the  constitution  as  the  best  which  the 
world  had  as  yet  seen.  To  the  objection  derived  from  its  want 
of  a  bill  of  rights,  he  explained  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  was  a  limited  government,  which  had  no  powers 
except  those  which  were  specially  granted  to  it.  The  speech 
was  promptly  reprinted  in  New  York  as  a  reply  to  the  insinu- 
ations of  Lee ;  and  through  the  agency  of  Washington  it  was 
republished  in  Bichmond.  |  But  the  explanation  of  the  want 
of  a  bill  of  rights  satisfied  not  one  state. 

Great  enthusicsm  was  awakened  among  the  people  of  Penn- 

*  Carey's  MuBeom,  toI.  ii.,  Chronicle,  pp.  6,  7. 

t  Lloyd's  Debates  of  Pennsylrania  Legislature,  p.  187.  P.  Bond  to  Lord  Car- 
marthen, Philadelphia,  29  September  1787. 

{  Washington  to  Madison,  10  October  1787,  in  Letter  Book  at  State  Depart- 
ment. 

*  Madison  to  JclTorson,  19  February  1788,  in  Madison,  i.,  877. 
I  Sparks,  ix.,  271. 
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^Irania  In  Uie  progress  of  the  electioii  of  their  delegates ;  tiiaj 
rejoiced  at  the  near  conBummation  of  their  hopes.  The  eoa- 
ventioa  was  called  to  meet  on  Tuesday,  the  twentieth  of  No- 
vember ;  a  quorum  appeared  on  the  next  day.  Before  the 
week  was  over  the  constitution  on  two  Bucceseive  days  received 
its  first  and  second  reading.  Its  friends,  who  formed  a  very 
large  and  resolute  majority,  were  intensely  in  earnest  and 
wonld  not  brook  procrastination. 

On  Saturday,  the  twenty-fourth,*  Thomas  HcKean  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, seconded  by  John  Allison  of  Franklin  county,  ofiered 
the  resolution  in  favor  of  ratifying  the  constitntioQ  ;  and  'Wil- 
son, as  tlie  only  one  present  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
federal  convention,  opened  the  debate : 

"  The  United  States  exliihit  to  the  world  the  first  instance 
of  a  nation  nnattacked  by  external  force,  unconvulsed  by  do- 
mestic insurrections,  assembling  voluntarily,  deliberating  fully, 
and  deciding  calmly  concerning  that  system  of  goremmect 
under  which  they  and  their  posterity  should  hve.  To  form  a 
good  system  of  govcmmetit  for  a  single  city  or  an  inconsidera- 
ble state  has  been  thought  to  reqnire  the  strongest  efforts  of 
homan  genins ;  the  views  of  the  convention  were  expanded  to 
a  large  portion  of  the  globe. 

"  The  difficulty  of  the  business  was  equal  to  its  mflgnitnd& 
The  United  States  contain  already  thirteen  govemmenta  ma- 
tnally  independent ;  their  soil,  climates,  prodnctious,  dimen- 
sions, and  numbers  are  different ;  in  many  instances  a  diffe> 
ence  and  even  an  opposition  snbsistfl  among  their  interests, 
and  is  imagined  to  subsist  in  many  more.  Mutual  concessions 
and  sacrifices,  the  consequences  of  mutual  forbearance  and  con- 
ciliation, were  indispensably  necessary  to  the  success  of  the 
great  work. 

"  The  United  States  may  adopt  any  one  of  foor  different 
systems.  They  may  become  consolidated  into  one  government 
in  which  the  separate  existence  of  the  states  shall  be  entirely 
absolved.  They  may  reject  any  plan  of  union  and  act  as  un- 
connected states.    They  may  form  two  or  more  conf ederadee. 

*CorTc«t  (be  date  in  Elliot,  li,,  ill,  bj  Indopendcnt  Gazette  of  S9  Norembv 
1787.  Especiall}',  Centinel  Id  the  same,  4  Deeembcr.  Ur.  W.  [Wllaoo]  in  a 
tpeech  on  Satordaj,  S4  Instant,  Pa.  Packet  of  ST  Voreaber. 
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They  may  tmite  in  one  federal  republic.  Neither  of  these 
systems  found  advocates  in  the  late  convention.  The  remam- 
ing  system  is  a  union  in  one  confederate  repubUc* 

"  The  expanding  quality  of  a  government  by  which  several 
states  agree  to  become  an  assemblage  of  societies  that  consti- 
tate  a  new  society,  capable  of  increasing  by  means  of  further 
association,  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  United  States.  But  this 
form  of  government  left  us  almost  without  precedent  or  guide. 
Ancient  history  discloses,  and  barely  discloses,  to  our  view 
some  confederate  republics.  The  Swiss  cantons  are  connected 
only  by  alliances ;  the  United  Netherlands  constitute  no  new 
society ;  from  the  Germanic  body  little  useful  knowledge  can 
be  drawn. 

"  Since  states  as  well  as  citizens  are  represented  in  the  con- 
stitution before  us,  and  form  the  objects  on  which  that  consti- 
tution is  proposed  to  operate,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  a  kind 
of  Uberty  wliich  has  not  yet  received  a  name.  I  shall  distin- 
guish it  by  the  appellation  of  federal  liberty.  The  states  should 
resign  to  the  national  government  that  part,  and  that  part  only, 
of  their  political  liberty  which,  placed  in  that  government, 
will  produce  more  good  to  the  whole  than  if  it  had  remained 
in  the  several  states.  While  they  resign  this  part  of  their  po- 
litical Kberty,  they  retain  the  free  and  generous  exercise  of  all 
their  other  faculties,  so  far  as  it  is  compatible  with  the  welfare 
of  the  general  and  superintending  confederacy. 

"  The  powers  of  the  federal  government  and  those  of  the 
state  governments  are  dra^vn  from  sources  equally  pure.  The 
principle  of  representation,  unknown  to  the  ancients,  is  con- 
fined to  a  narrow  comer  of  the  British  constitution.  For  the 
American  states  were  reserved  the  glory  and  happiness  of  dif- 
fusing this  vital  principle  throughout  the  constituent  parts  of 
government. 

"  The  convention  found  themselves  embarrassed  with 
another  diflSculty  of  peculiar  delicacy  and  importance ;  I  mean 
that  of  drawing  a  proper  line  between  the  national  government 
and  the  governments  of  the  several  states.  Whatever  object 
of  government  is  confined  in  its  operation  and  effects  within 
the  bounds  of  a  particular  state  should  be  considered  as  belong- 

♦  BlHot,  iL,  42Y,  423. 
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ing  to  the  govemment  of  that  etate ;  whatever  object  of  gen- 
emmeDt  extends  in  its  operation  or  effects  beyond  the  boaodi 
of  a  particular  state  ahould  he  considered  as  beloaping  to  tha 
government  of  the  United  States.  To  remove  dtecrettoiiuT' 
coDBtmction,  the  enumeration  of  particular  instances  in  whicb 
the  application  of  the  priQciplo  ought  to  take  pkoe  wiU  to 
found  to  be  safe,  nnexceptionable,  and  accurate. 

"  To  control  the  power  and  conduct  of  the  legislature  by 
on  ovemiliog  constitution  limiting  and  BUperintending  the  op- 
erations of  legislative  authority  was  an  improvement  in  Ihc 
science  and  practice  of  govemment  reserved  to  the  Ameriout 
states.  Oft  have  I  marked  with  ellent  pleasure  and  admiratioa 
the  force  and  prevalence  through  the  United  States  of  tld 
principle  that  the  supreme  power  resides  in  the  people^  ud 
that  they  never  part  with  it.  There  can  be  no  disorder  in  tbl 
community  but  may  here  receive  a  radical  euro.  Error  in  tba 
legislature  may  he  corrected  hy  the  constitution  ;  enor  in 
the  constitution,  by  the  people.  Tlie  streams  of  power  mn 
in  different  directions,  hut  thoy  all  originally  flow  from  one 
abundant  fountain.  In  this  constitution  all  authority  is  de- 
rived from  the  people." 

Already  much  had  been  gained  for  the  friends  of  the  eon- 
stitution.  "  I  am  sensible,"  said  John  Srailie  of  Fayette 
county,  "  of  the  exiiediency  of  giving  additional  strength  aod 
energy  to  the  federal  head."  The  question  became  on  tie 
one  side  the  adoption  of  the  conBtitution  as  it  came  from  the 
convention ;  on  the  other,  with  amendments.  Smilie  spoke 
against  a  system  of  precipitancy  which  would  preclude  dehbe^ 
ation  on  questions  of  die  highest  consequence  to  the  h&ppinea 
of  a  great  portion  of  the  globe.  "  Is  the  object,"  bo  taked, 
"to  bring  on  a  hasty  and  total  adoption  of  the  constitntiiHi I 
The  most  common  business  of  a  legislative  body  is  sabmitted 
to  repeated  discussion  upon  different  days."  Kobert  "White- 
hill  of  Carlisle,  in  Cumberland  county,  fearing  a  eonreyance  to 
the  federal  govemment  of  rights  and  liberties  which  the  peo- 
ple ought  never  to  surrender,  asked  a  reference  to  a  committee 
of  the  whole.  He  was  defeated  on  the  twenty-adxtb,  by  a  vote 
of  forty-three  to  twenty-four ;  hnt  each  member  obtained  leave 
to  speak  in  the  house  as  often  as  he  pleased.    Wben  it  was  ob- 
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geired  that  the  federal  convention  had  exceeded  the  powers 
given  to  them  by  their  respective  legislatores,  Wilson  an- 
swered :  ^^  The  federal  convention  did  not  proceed  at  all  upon 
the  powers  given  to  them  by  the  states,  but  upon  original 
principles;  and  having  framed  a  constitution  which  they 
thought  would  promote  the  happiness  of  their  country,  they 
have  submitted  it  to  their  consideration,  who  may  either  adopt 
or  reject  it  as  they  please."  * 

On  the  twenty-seventh,  Whitehill,  acting  in  concert  with 
the  Virginia  opposition  and  preparing  the  way  for  entering  on 
the  journals  a  final  protest  against  the  proceedings  of  the  ma- 
jority, proposed  that  upon  all  questions  where  the  yeas  and 
nays  were  called  any  member  might  insert  the  reason  of  his 
vote  upon  the  journal  of  the  convention.  This  was  argued 
all  the  day  long,  and  leave  was  refused  by  a  very  large  ma- 

jority.t 

The  fiercest  day's  debate,  and  the  only  one  where  the  de- 
cision of  the  country  was  finally  in  favor  of  the  minority,  took 
place  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  November.  There  was  a  rising 
discontent  at  the  omission  of  a  declaration  of  rights.  To  prove 
that  there  was  no  need  of  a  bill  of  rights,  Wilson  said :  "  The 
boasted  Magna  Charta  of  England  derives  the  liberties  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  kingdom  from  the  gift  and  grant  of  the 
king,  and  no  wonder  the  people  were  anxious  to  obtain  biUs  of 
rights ;  but  here  the  fee  simple  remains  in  the  people ;  and  by 
this  constitution  they  do  not  part  with  it.  The  preamble  to 
the  proposed  constitution,  *  We  the  people  of  the  United  States 
do  establish,'  contams  the  essence  of  all  the  bills  of  rights  that 
have  been  or  can  be  devised." :{:  The  defence  was  imperfect 
both  in  sentiment  and  in  public  law.  To  the  sentiment,  Smilie 
answered :  "  The  words  in  the  preamble  of  the  proposed  sys- 
tem, however  superior  they  may  be  to  the  terms  of  the  great 
charter  of  England,  must  yield  to  the  expressions  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania bill  of  rights  and  the  memorable  declaration  of  the 
fourth  of  July  1776."  As  a  question  of  public  law,  the  an- 
swer of  Smilie  was  equally  conclusive :  "  It  is  not  enough  to 

*  Independent  Gazetteer,  29  November  IVS*/. 

f  Independent  Gazetteer  for  8  December;  and  especially  for  7  December  1787. 

t  Elliot's  Debates,  U.,  484-489. 
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reserve  to  tlie  peo|>te  a  right  to  alter  and  abolish  gOTertUDen:^ 
but  6ome  criterion  should  be  establijslmd  by  which  it  cin  eaaij 
and  oonatitutionally  ascertain  how  far  the  goremmcnt  nuy 
proceed  and  when  it  tianBgres8e«  iu  jurisdiction."  "  A  bill  ef 
righta,"  interposed  McKean,  "  though  it  can  do  no  hann,  h  sa 
unnecessary  instnunent.  The  constitutjons  of  bat  five  out  of 
the  thirteen  United  States  have  bilk  of  rights."  The  epeaier 
was  ill  informed.  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  had  alone  de- 
chned  the  opportunity  of  eetabliehiug  a  bill  of  righta;  evm 
state  to  the  north  of  them  had  one  except  Rhode  Island  aA 
Connecticat,  which  as  yet  adhered  to  their  original  chaitei^ 
and  New  Jersey,  which  still  adhered  to  its  goveinmetit  m  » 
tahlished  jnst  before  the  doclarataon  of  independence.  If« 
York  had  incorporated  into  its  constitution  the  whole  of  dot 
declaration. 

Wilson  asserted  that  in  the  late  convention  the  dealt  d 
"  a  bill  of  rights  had  never  assumed  the  shape  of  a  motton.' 
Here  bis  memory  was  at  faolt  j  but  no  one  present  conld  cw- 
rect  him.  "  In  civil  govemraonts,"  he  proceeded,  "  bills  d 
rights  arc  TiReleas,  nor  can  I  conceive  whence  the  contrary  no- 
tion has  arisen.  Virginia  has  no  bill  of  rights."  Smilie  inter 
mpted  him  to  cite  the  assurance  of  George  Mason  him^lf  tbit 
Virginia  had  a  bill  of  rights ;  and  he  repeated  the  remark  thit 
Mason  *  had  made  in  the  convention :  "  The  laws  of  the  gEfr 
eral  government  are  paramount  to  the  laws  and  constitadou 
of  the  several  states ;  and  as  there  is  no  declaration  of  ri^tt 
in  the  new  constitution,  the  declarations  of  rights  in  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  several  states  are  no  security.  Every  stipolt- 
tion  for  the  most  sacred  and  invaluable  privUegea  of  man  i) 
left  at  the  mercy  of  government."  + 

On  Saturday,  the  first  of  December,  William  Findley,  the 
third  leading  member  of  the  opposition,  in  a  long  and  elabo- 
rate argnment  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  proposed  plan  (rf 
government  was  not  a  confederation  of  Btates,  bnt  a  conaolida- 
tion  of  government.  He  insisted  that  the  constitntion  fonned 
a  contract  between  individuals  entering  into  Bociet7,  not  a 

•Gilpin,  15C6;  Elliot,  B38. 

t  Independent  Gaicllecr,  December  10,  13,  19,  !0,  24,  ST.  BeHew  of  On 
CoD91itutloii9  b;  De  Ln  Croii,  Eagltah  translation,  ii,,  886,  Dots. 
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union  of  independent  states ;  that  in  the  legislature  it  estab- 
lished the  vote  bj  individuals,  not  by  states ;  that  between  two 
parties  in  the  same  community,  each  claiming  independent 
Bovereignty,  it  granted  an  unlimited  right  of  internal  taxation 
to  the  federal  body,  whose  stronger  will  would  thus  be  able  to 
annihilate  the  power  of  its  weaker  rival ;  that  it  conceded  a 
right  to  regulate  and  judge  of  elections ;  that  it  extended  the 
judicial  power  as  widely  as  the  legislative ;  that  it  raised  the 
members  of  congress  above  their  states,  for  they  were  paid  not 
by  the  states  as  subordinate  delegates,  but  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment ;  and  finally,  that  it  required  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  federal  government,  and  thus  made  the  allegiance  to  a 
separate  sovereign  state  an  absurdity  * 

Meantime  the  zeal  of  the  majority  was  quickened  by  news 
from  "  the  Delaware  state,"  whose  people  were  for  the  most 
part  of  the  same  stock  as  the  settlers  of  Pennsylvania,  and  had 
grown  up  xmder  the  same  proprietary.  On  the  proposal  for 
the  federal  convention  at  Philadelphia,  its  general  assembly 
declared  that  "  they  had  long  been  fully  convinced  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  revising  the  federal  constitution,"  "being  willing 
and  desirous  of  co-operating  with  the  commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  other  states  in  the  confederation."  f  Now  that 
an  equality  of  vote  in  the  senate  had  been  conceded,  the  one 
single  element  of  opposition  disappeared.  The  legislature  of 
Delaware  met  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  October,  and  follow- 
ing "  the  sense  and  desire  of  great  numbers  of  the  people  of 
the  state,  signified  in  petitions  to  their  general  assembly," 
"  adopted  speedy  measures  to  call  together  a  convention."  :{: 

The  constituent  body,  which  met  at  Dover  in  the  first  week 
of  December,  encountered  no  difficulty  but  how  to  find  lan- 
guage strong  enough  to  express  their  joy  in  what  had  been  done. 
On  the  siirth  "the  deputies  of  the  people  of  the  Delaware 
state  fully,  freely,  and  entirely  approved  of,  assented  to,  rati- 
fied, and  confirmed  the  federal  constitution,"  to  which  they 
all  on  the  next  day  subscribed  their  names.^ 

*  Independent  Gazetteer,  6  December,  IW. 

f  Laws  of  Delaware,  page  892,  in  edition  of  1797. 
t  Packet,  17  November  1787. 

*  Joomalfl  of  Congress,  ir.    Appendix,  46. 
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When  it  became  known  that  Delaware  was  leading  the 
way  at  the  head  of  the  grand  proc«3s8ion  of  the  thirteen  Etati^ 
McKean,  on  Monday,  the  tenth  of  December,  annonnced  to 
the  Pennsylvania  convention  that  be  shonld  on  the  twelfth 
press  the  vote  for  ratification. 

On  the  next  day  Wilson  summed  np  his  defence  of  the  con- 
Btitution,  and  repeated ;  "  This  system  is  not  a  compact ;  I 
cannot  discern  the  least  trace  of  a  compact ;  the  introdnction 
to  the  work  is  not  an  nnmeaning  flonrish ;  the  system  itself 
tolls  you  what  it  is,  an  ordinance,  an  estahliehment  of  the  peo- 
ple," *  The  opposition  followed  the  line  of  conduct  marked 
out  by  the  opposition  in  Virginia.  On  the  twelfth,  before  the 
question  for  ratification  was  talien,  Whitehill  presented  peti- 
tions from  seven  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants  of  Cumberland 
county  against  adopting  the  constitution  without  amendments, 
and  particularly  without  a  bill  of  rights  to  secure  liberty  in 
matters  of  religion,  trial  by  jury,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  the 
sole  power  in  the  individual  states  to  organize  the  militia;  the 
repeal  of  the  executiTe  power  of  the  senate,  and  conaeqnent 
appointment  of  a  constitutional  council ;  a  prohibition  of  re- 
pealing or  modifying  laws  of  the  United  States  by  treaties; 
restrictionB  on  the  federal  jndiciary  power ;  a  confirmation  t« 
the  several  states  of  their  sovereignty,  with  eveiy  power,  juris- 
diction, and  right  not  expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States 
in  congress  assembled.  In  laboring  for  this  end,  he  showed  a 
concert  with  the  measure  which  Mason  and  Randolph  had  pro- 
posed in  the  federal  convention  and  Kichaid  Henry  Lee  in 
congress,  and  which  led  the  Tirg^ia  le^slatnre  ou  that  veiy 
day  to  pass  the  act  for  commanioating  with  sister  8tates.f 

The  amendments  which  Whitehill  proposed  were  not  suf- 
fered to  be  entered  in  the  jonmal.  His  motion  waa  rejected 
by  forty-six  to  twenty-three;  and  then  the  new  cooBtdtation 
was  ratified  by  the  same  majori^. 

On  Thursday  theconvention  marched  in aprocessioa  to  the 
eonrt-hoose,  where  it  proclaimed  the  ratification.  Returning 
to  the  place  of  meeting,  the  forty-six  subscribed  their  names 
to  their  act.  The  opposition  were  invited  to  add  their  names 
as  a  fair  and  honorable  acqtde&cence  in  the  principle  that  the 

*  ElUot,  IL,  497,  4S0.  f  Hening,  ilL,  403. 
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majority  should  govern.  John  Harris  ref  used,  yet  held  himself 
bound  by  the  decision  of  the  majority.  SmiKe  answered: 
"  My  hand  shall  never  give  the  lie  to  my  heart  and  tongue.^' 
Twenty-one  of  the  minority  signed  an  exceedingly  long  address 
to  their  constituents,  complaining  that  the  extent  of  the  country 
did  not  admit  of  the  proposed  form  of  government  without 
danger  to  liberty;  and  that  the  powers  vested  in  congress 
would  lead  to  an  iron-handed  despotism,  with  unlimited  con- 
trol of  the  purse  and  the  sword. 

The  ratification  gave  unbounded  satisfaction  to  all  Penn- 
sylvania east  of  the  Susquehanna ;  beyond  that  river  loud  mur- 
murs were  mingled  with  threats  of  resistance  in  arms.  On 
the  fifteenth  the  convention  dissolved  itself,  after  offering  a 
permanent  and  a  temporary  seat  of  government  to  the  United 
States. 

The  population  of  ^ew  Jersey  at  that  time  was  almost  ex- 
clusively rural ;  in  the  west  chiefiy  the  descendants  of  Quak- 
ers, in  the  east  of  Dutch  and  Scottish  Calvinists.  This  in- 
dustrious, frugal,  and  pious  people,  little  agitated  by  political 
disputes,  received  the  federal  constitution  with  joy,  and  the 
consciousness  that  its  own  sons  had  contributed  essentially  to 
its  formation.* 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  October  its  legislature  called  a  state 
convention  by  a  unanimous  vote.  On  the  eleventh  of  Decem- 
ber the  convention  of  New  Jersey,  composed  of  accomplished 
civilians,  able  judges,  experienced  generals,  and  fair-minded, 
intelligent  husbandmen,  assembled  in  Trenton.  The  next  day 
was  spent  in  organizing  the  house,  all  the  elected  members 
being  present  save  one.  John  Stevens  was  chosen  president 
by  ballot ;  Samuel  Whitham  Stockton,  secretary.  The  morn- 
ing began  with  prayer.  Then  with  open  doors  the  convention 
proceeded  to  read  the  federal  constitution  by  sections,  giving 
opportunity  for  debates  and  for  votes  if  called  for ;  and,  after 
a  week's  deliberation,  on  Tuesday,  the  eighteenth,  determined 
unanimously  to  ratify  and  confirm  the  federal  constitution. 
A  committee,  on  which  appear  the  names  of  Brearley,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  federal  convention,  Witherspoon,  Neilson,  Beatty, 
former  members  of  congress,  was  appointed  to  draw  up  the 

•  Pcnn.  Journal,  7  November  1787. 
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form  of  the  ratification  ;  and  the  people  of  the  state  of  New 
Jersey,  "  b;  the  unanimoua  consent  of  the  membere  present, 
agreed  to,  ratified,  and  confirmed  the  proposed  conBtitntion 
and  every  part  thereof."  * 

On  the  next  day,  the  resolve  for  ratification  having  been 
engrossed  in  duplicate  on  parchment,  one  copy  for  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  ono  for  the  archives  of  the  state, 
every  member  of  the  convention  present  Bnbscribed  his  name. 

In  the  shortest  possible  time,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  Jersey,  the  three  central  states,  one  by  a  majority  of  two 
thirds,  the  others  unanimously,  accepted  the  constitution. 

The  union  of  the  central  states  was  of  the  beet  omen.  Be- 
fore knowing  their  decision,  Georgia  at  the  extreme  sontli  had 
independently  taken  its  part ;  its  legislature  chanced  to  be  in 
session  when  the  message  from  congress  arrived.  All  its  reUr 
tions  to  the  United  States  were  favorable ;  it  was  in  posseesion 
of  a  territory  abounding  in  resources  and  large  enough  to  con- 
stitute an  empire ;  its  people  felt  the  need  of  protection  against 
Spain,  which  ruled  along  their  Eoutbern  frontier  from  the 
Miesiseippi  to  the  Atlantic,  and  against  the  savages  who  dwelt 
in  their  forests  and  hong  on  the  borders  of  their  settlements, 
A  convention  which  was  promptly  called  met  on  Christmas- 
day,  with  power  to  adopt  or  reject  any  part  or  the  whole  of  the 
proposed  constitution.  Assembled  at  Angnsta,  its  members, 
finding  themselves  all  of  one  mind,  on  the  second  day  of  the 
new  year,  nnanimoufily,  for  themselves  and  for  the  people  of 
Georgia,  fully  and  entirely  assented  to,  ratified,  and  adopted 
the  proposed  constitution.  They  hoped  that  their  ready  com- 
pliance would  "  tend  to  consolidate  the  union  "  and  "  promote 
the  happiness  of  the  common  country."  The  completing  of 
the  ratification  by  the  signing  of  the  last  name  was  announced 
by  a  salute  of  thirteen  gnus  iu  token  of  faith  that  every  state 
would  accede  to  the  new  bonds  of  union.t 

*  Pcnn.  Journal  and  Penn.  Packet,  22  and  ZS 
t  StCTcns,  llUtorf  of  Oeorpa,  li^  8ST. 
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CHAPTEK  m. 

THE  OONSTrnmON  IN  CONNECmCUT  AND  MASSACHUSETTS. 

From  26  Septembeb  1787  to  6  Febbuaey  1788. 

On  the  twentjHsixtli  of  September  Boger  Sherman  and 
Oliver  Ellsworth,  two  of  the  delegates  from  Connecticut  to  the 
federal  convention,  transmitted  to  Samuel  HuntiDgton,  then 
governor  of  the  state,  a  printed  copy  of  the  constitution  to  be 
laid  before  the  legislature.  In  an  a<;companjing  official  letter 
they  observed  that  the  proportion  of  suffrage  accorded  to  the 
state  remained  the  same  as  before ;  and  they  gave  the  assur- 
ance that  the  "  additional  powers  vested  in  congress  extended 
only  to  matters  respecting  the  common  interests  of  the  union, 
and  were  specially  defined;  so  that  the  particular  states  re- 
tained their  sovereignty  in  all  other  matters."  *  The  restraint 
on  the  legislatures  of  tlie  several  states  respecting  emitting  bills 
of  credit,  making  anything  but  money  a  tender  in  payment  of 
debts,  or  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts  by  ex  post  facto 
laws,  was  thought  necessary  as  a  security  to  commerce,  in  which 
the  interest  of  foreigners  as  well  as  of  the  citizens  of  different 
states  may  be  affected.t 

The  governor  was  a  zealous  friend  of  the  new  constitution. 
The  legislature,  on  the  sixteenth  of  October,  unanimously:]: 
called  a  convention  of  the  state.  To  this  were  chosen  the  re- 
tired and  the  present  highest  officers  of  its  government ;  the 
judges  of  its  courts;  "ministers  of  the  Gospel;"  and  nearly 
sixty  who  had  fought  for  independence.  Connecticut  had  a 
special  interest  in  ratifying  the  constitution ;  the  compromise 

*  Compare  the  remark  of  Wilson,  wpra^  886,  886. 
t  ElUot,  L,  491,  492.  %  Madison,  L,  859. 
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requiring  for  acts  of  legislation  a  majoritj'  of  the  states  and  a 
majority  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  had  prevailed 
through  its  own  delegates. 

In  January  17S8,  the  convention,  having  heen  organized  in 
the  state-house  in  Hartford,  moved  immediately  to  the  North 
Meeting  House,  where,  in  the  presence  of  a  mnltitude,  the 
conatitntion  was  read  and  debated  section  by  section,  imder  an 
agreement  that  no  vote  should  be  taken  till  the  whole  of  it 
should  have  been  considered.* 

On  the  fourth,  OUver  Ellsworth  explained  the  necessity  of 
a  federal  government  for  the  national  defence,  for  the  manage- 
ment of  foreign  relations,  for  preserving  peace  between  the 
states,  for  giving  energy  to  the  public  administration.  He 
pointed  out  that  a  state  like  Connecticat  waa  specially  benefited 
by  the  reslraiut  on  separate  states  from  collecting  dntiea  on  for- 
eign importations  made  through  their  more  convenient  harbors. 

Johnson  added :  While  under  the  confederation  states  in 
their  political  capacity  could  be  eoereed  by  nothing  bnt  a  mih*- 
tary  force ;  tho  (.'onstitution  introduces  the  mild  and  equal 
enei^  of  magistrates  for  the  execution  of  the  laws,  "Bja 
signal  intervention  of  divine  providence,  a  convention  from 
states  diSering  in  circumstances,  interestA,  and  manners,  have 
harmoniously  adopted  one  grand  system ;  if  we  reject  it,  our 
national  existence  must  come  to  an  end."  t 

The  grave  and  weighty  men  who  listened  to  hi'm  approved 
his  words ;  but  when  the  paragraph  which  gave  to  the  general 
government  the  largest  powers  of  taxation  was  debated,  James 
"Wadsworth,  who  had  served  as  a  general  officer  in  the  war, 
objected  to  duties  on  imports  as  partial  to  the  southern  states. 
"  Connecticut,"  answered  Ellsworth,  "  is  a  mannf actaring  state ; 
it  already  manufactures  its  implements  of  husbandry  and  half 
its  clothes."  Wadsworth  further  objected,  that  authority  which 
unites  the  power  of  the  sword  to  that  of  the  puise  is  despotic. 
Ellsworth  replied  :  "  The  general  legislature  ought  to  have  a 
revenue ;  and  it  ought  to  have  power  to  defend  the  state  against 
foreign  enemies;  there  can  be  no  government  without  the 
power  of  the  purse  and  the  sword."  "  So  well  guarded  is  thia 
constitution,"  observed  Oliver  Wolcott,  then  lieutenant-gov- 

*  Fenn.  Packet  for  IS  Juinarf  ITSS.  f  Penn.  Pidiet,  U  Jumrnij  118» 
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emor,  *'  it  seems  impossible  that  the  rights  either  of  the  states 
or  of  the  people  should  be  destroyed."  When  on  the  ninth 
the  vote  was  taken,  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  appeared 
for  the  constitntion ;  forty  only  against  it.*^ 

The  people  received  with  delight  the  announcement  of  this 
great  majority  of  more  than  three  to  one ;  at  the  next  election 
the  "  wrong-headed "  James  Wadsworth  was  left  out  of  the 
government ;  and  opposition  grew  more  and  more  faint  till  it 
wholly  died  away. 

The  country  from  the  St.  Croix  to  the  St.  Mary's  now  fixed 
its  attention  on  Massachusetts,  whose  adverse  decision  would  in- 
evitably involve  the  defeat  of  the  constitution.  The  represen- 
tatives of  that  great  state,  who  came  together  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  October,  had  been  chosen  under  the  influence  of  the 
recent  insurrection  ;  and  the  constitution,  had  it  been  submit- 
ted to  their  judgment,  would  have  been  rejected.t  In  com- 
municating it  to  the  general  court,  the  governor  most  wisely 
avoided  provoking  a  discussion  on  its  merits,  and  simply  recom- 
mended its  reference  to  a  convention  from  regard  to  the  worth 
of  its  authors  and  their  unanimity  on  questions  affecting  the 
prosperity  of  the  nation  and  the  complicated  rights  of  each 
separate  state.  X 

Following  his  recommendation  with  exactness,  the  senate, 
of  which  Samuel  Adams  was  president,  promptly  adopted  a 
resolve  to  refer  the  new  constitution  to  a  convention  of  the 
commonwealth.  On  motion  of  Theophilus  Parsons,  of  New- 
buryport,  a  lawyer  destined  to  attain  in  his  state  the  highest 
professional  honors,  the  resolve  of  the  senate  was  opened  in 
the  house.     Spectators  crowded  the  galleries  and  the  floor. 

*  Pcnn.  Packet,  24  January  1788. 

f  B.  Lincoln  to  Washington,  Boston,  19  March  1788. 

f  The  conduct  of  Hancock  in  support  of  the  constitution  was  from  beginning 
to  end  consistent ;  and  so  wise  that  the  afterthought  of  the  most  skilful  caviller 
can  not  point  out  where  it  could  be  improved.  Nathaniel  Grorham,  who  had 
known  Hancock  long  and  well,  in  a  letter  to  Madison  of  27  January  1788,  the 
darkest  hour,  places  Hancock  and  Bowdoin  foremost  in  the  list  of  the  managers 
of  the  cause  of  the  constitution,  naming  them  with  equal  confidence.  Hancock, 
who  was  not  wanting  in  sagacity,  may  have  seen,  and  others  may  have  let  him 
know  that  they  too  saw,  how  much  the  support  of  the  constitution  would  strengthen 
his  position  in  public  life ;  but  at  that  time  ho  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  rivalry 
of  Bowdoin,  who  had  definitively  retired. 
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Signs  of  a  warm  oppositioD  appeared ;  the  right  to  supeneile 
the  old  confederation  waa  denied  alike  to  the  convention  and 
to  the  people ;  the  adoption  of  a  new  conatitxition  by  hot  nine 
of  the  thirteen  states  wonld  be  the  breach  of  a  still  valid  com- 
pact. Ad  inalienable  power,  it  waa  said  in  replj,  resides  in 
the  people  to  amend  their  form  of  government.  An  amy  of 
parties  was  avoided ;  and  with  Httle  opposition  a  coarentiaa 
was  ordered. 

The  choice  took  place  at  a  moment  when  the  conntij  peo- 
ple of  Massachusetts  were  bowed  down  bj  canmlative  deliti, 
and  quivering  in  the  agoniee  of  a  suppressed  inanrrectioa ;  tfaa 
kto  disturbers  of  the  peace  were  scarcely  certain  of  amncst; ! 
and  they  knew  tliat  the  general  government,  if  established, 
must  array  itself  against  violence.  The  election  resulted  ia 
the  choice  of  at  least  eighteen  of  the  late  insurgents.  The  ra- 
ni population  were  disinclined  to  a  change.  The  people  in 
the  district  of  Maine,  which  in  territory  far  exceeded  Mass- 
chusettii,  had  never  willingly  accepted  annexation ;  the  deare 
for  a  government  of  their  own  outweighed  their  willingnea 
to  enter  into  the  union  as  a  member  of  Massachnsetts  ;  and  ose 
half  of  their  delegates  were  ready  to  oppose  the  constitutioD. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  commercial  towns  of  Maine,  all  manu- 
facturers, men  of  wealth,  the  lawyers,  including  the  judges  of 
all  the  courts,  and  nearly  all  the  officers  of  the  late  army,  wen 
in  favor  of  the  new  form  of  general  government.  The  voteB 
of  Cambridge  rejected  Elbridge  Gerry  in  favor  o£  Frandt 
Dona ;  in  Beverly,  Nathan  Dane  was  put  aside  *  for  Qewp 
Cabot ;  the  members  from  Maine  were  exactly  balanced ;  but 
of  those  from  Massachusetts  proper  a  majority  of  perhaps  ten 
or  twelve  was  opposed  to  the  ratification  of  the  constitution. 
Among  the  elected  were  King,  Gorham,  and  Strong,  who  had 
been  of  the  federal  convention ;  the  late  and  present  govemoi^ 
Bowdoin  and  Hancock;  Heath  and  Lincoln  of  the  army;  <rf 
rising  statesmen,  John  Brooks  and  Christopher  Gore ;  Tbe- 
ophilus  Parsons,  Theodore  Sedgwick,  John  Davis,  and  Fislier 
Ames ;  and  about  twenty  ministers  of  varioua  reh'gions  do- 
nominations.  So  able  a  body  had  never  met  in  Massachueetta. 
Full  of  faith  that  the  adoption  of  the  constitation  was  tbe 

•  lad.  GiLelleer,  8,  9  JtDuiiy  1788. 
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greatest  qaestion  of  the  age,  the  federalists  were  all  thorooghly 
in  earnest,  and  influenced  by  no  inferior  motives ;  so  that  there 
could  be  among  them  neither  cabals  in  council  nor  tmcertainty 
in  action.  They  obeyed  an  immovable  determination  to  over- 
come the  seemingly  adverse  majority.  As  a  consequence,  they 
bad  discipline  and  concerted  action. 

It  was  consistent  with  the  whole  public  life  of  Samuel  Ad- 
ams, the  helmsman  of  the  revolution  at  its  origin,  the  truest 
representative  of  the  home  rule  of  Massachusetts  in  its  town- 
meetings  and  general  court,  that  he  was  startled  when,  on  en- 
tering the  new  "  building,  he  met  with  a  national  government 
instead  of  a  federal  union  of  sovereign  states ; "  but,  in  direct 
antagonism  to  Greorge  Mason  and  Richard  Henry  Lee,  he  had 
always  approved  granting  to  the  general  government  the  power 
of  regalating  commerce.*  Before  he  had  declared  his  inten- 
tions, perhaps  before  they  had  fully  ripened,  his  constituents 
of  the  industrial  classes  of  Boston,  which  had  ever  been  his 
main  support,  came  together,  and  from  a  crowded  hall  a  cry 
went  forth  that  on  the  rejection  of  the  constitution  "  naviga- 
tion "  would  languish  and  '^  skilful  mechanics  be  compelled  to 
emigrate,"  so  that  ^^  any  vote  of  a  delegate  from  Boston  against 
adopting  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  interests,  feelings,  and 
wishes  of  the  tradesmen  of  the  town." 

The  morning  betokened  foul  weather,  but  the  heavy  clouds 
would  not  join  together.  The  enterprising  and  prosperous 
men  of  Maine,  though  they  desired  separation  from  Massachu- 
setts, had  no  sympathy  with  the  late  insurrection ;  and  the 
country  people,  though  they  could  only  by  slow  degrees  ac- 
custom their  minds  to  untried  restraints  on  their  rustic  liberty, 
never  wavered  in  their  attachment  to  the  union.  The  conven- 
tion was  organized  with  the  governor  of  the  conmionwealth  as 
its  presidentf  The  federalists  of  Philadelphia  had  handled 
fheir  opponents  roughly ;  the  federalists  of  Massachusetts 


y  1    r 

*  The  activity  and  wise  and  efficient  support  of  the  constitution  bj  Samuel      '^ 
Adams  I  received  from  mj  friend  John  Davis,  who  was  a  member  of  the  conven-       /:»  A  t 
tion,  and  who  was  sin^^larly  skilful  in  weighing  evidence.    The  account  which  he  > 
^ 


gave  me  is  thoroughly  supported  by  the  ofiSdal  record. 

f  Debates  and  Proceedings  in  the  Convention,  etc.,  published  by  the  l^islature 
of  Massachusetts,  edited  by  B.  E.  Peircc  and  C.  Hale.    The  best  collection  on  tho         '^' "  fj 
Bubjcct. 
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solved  never  in  debate  to  fail  in  gentleness  and  ooortesf.  A 
motioQ  to  request  Elbridge  Gerry  to  take  a  seat  in  the  eoQfm- 
tion,  that  he  might  answer  qaestiom  of  fact,  met  no  objectian; 
and  he  was  left  to  grow  sick  of  sitting  in  a  boose  to  whidi  he 
bad  failed  of  an  election,  aod  in  whose  debates  he  could  not 
join.  On  motion  of  Caleb  Strong,  no  vote  was  to  be  tsken  tiD 
the  debate,  which  assumed  the  form  of  a  free 
should  have  gone  over  the  several  paragraphs  of  the 
tion.* 

Massachusetts  had  instructed  ita  delegates  in  the  fodoil 
convention  to  insist  on  the  annual  election  of  representatives; 
Samuel  Adams  asked  why  they  were  to  be  chosen  for  two 
years.  Strong  explained  that  it  was  a  necessary  compromise 
among  so  many  states ;  and  Adams  answered :  '*  I  am  satis- 
fied." t  This  remark  the  federal  leaders  entreated  him  to  re- 
peat; he  did  so,  when  all  gave  attention,  aod  the  objection  wif 
definitively  put  to  rest 

I'cferring  to  tlie  power  of  congress  to  take  part  in  n?gn- 
lating  the  elections  of  senators  and  representatiroe,  PhineM 
Bishop  of  Hehoboth  proclaimed  "  the  liberties  of  the  yeo- 
manry at  an  end."  It  is  but  "  a  giiarautee  of  free  elecdons," 
said  Cabot  "  And  a  security  of  the  rights  of  the  peo]de," 
added  Tbeophilus  Parsons.  "  Onr  rulers,"  observed  Widgray 
of  Maine,  "  ought  to  have  no  power  which  they  can  abuse."} 
"  All  the  godly  men  we  read  of,"  added  Abraham  White  of 
Bristol,  "  have  failed ;  I  would  not  trust  a  flock,  though  emj 
one  of  them  should  be  a  Moses." 

On  the  seventeenth  an  official  letter  from  Connecticut  uh 
nounced  the  very  great  majority  by  which  it  had  adopted  lie 
constitution  ;  hat  its  enemies  in  Massachosetts  were  munoTeA 
Samuel  Thompson  of  Maine  condemned  it  for  not  requiring 
of  a  representative  some  property  qualification,  saying :  "  Mffl 
who  have  nothing  to  lose  have  nothing  to  fear."  "Do  yea 
wish  to  exclude  from  the  federal  government  a  good  man  be- 
cause he  is  not  rich ! "  asked  Theodore  Sedgwick.  "  The  moi 
who  have  most  injured  the  country,"  said  King,  "  have  eaat- 
monly  been  rich  men," 

On  the  eighteenth  the  compromise  respecting  the  taxation 

*  Elliot,  ii.,  3.  f  From  John  Davis,  t  Elliot,  iL,  2& 
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and  representation  of  slaves  was  cried  against.  Thomas  Dawes 
of  Boston  answered :  ^^  Congress  in  the  year  1808  may  wholly 
prohibit  the  importation  of  them,  leaving  every  particular  state 
in  the  mean  time  its  own  option  totally  to  prohibit  their  intro- 
duction into  its  own  territories.  Slavery  could  not  be  abol- 
ished by  an  act  of  congress  in  a  moment ;  but  it  has  received  a 
mortal  wound."  * 

On  the  nineteenth  a  farmer  of  Worcester  county  com- 
plained :  ^^  There  is  no  provision  that  men  in  power  should 
have  any  religion ;  a  Papist  or  an  infidel  is  as  eligible  as  Chris- 
tians." John  Brooks  and  Parsons  spoke  on  the  other  side; 
and  Daniel  Shute,  the  minister  of  Hingham,  said :  ^^Ko  con- 
ceivable advantage  to  the  whole  will  result  from  a  test."  Wil- 
liam Jones  of  Maine  rejoined :  ^'  It  would  be  happy  for  the 
United  States  if  our  public  men  were  to  be  of  those  who  have 
a  good  standing  in  the  church."  Philip  Payson,  the  minister 
of  Chelsea,  retorted :  ^^  Human  tribunals  for  the  consciences  of 
men  are  impious  encroachments  upon  the  prerogatives  of  God. 
A  religious  test,  as  a  qualification  for  office,  would  have  been  a 
great  blemish." 

William  Jones  of  Maine  objected  to  the  long  period  of 
office  for  the  senators.  ^'  One  third  of  the  senators,"  observed 
Fisher  Ames,  "are  to  be  introduced  every  second  year;  the 
constitution,  in  practice  as  in  theory,  will  be  that  of  a  federal 
republic."  "We  cannot,"  continued  Jones,  "recall  the  sena- 
tors." "  Their  duration,"  answered  King,  "  is  not  too  long  for 
a  right  discharge  of  their  duty." 

On  the  twenty-first.  King  explained  the  nature  of  the  tran- 
sition t  from  a  league  of  states  with  only  authority  to  make 
requisitions  on  each  state,  to  a  republic  instituted  by  the  peo- 
ple with  the  right  to  apply  laws  directly  to  the  individual 
members  of  the  states.  He  showed  that  without  the  power 
over  the  purse  and  the  sword  no  government  can  give  security 
to  the  people ;  analyzed  and  defended  the  grant  of  revenue 
alike  from  indirect  and  direct  taxes,  and  insisted  that  the  pro- 
posed constitution  is  the  only  efficient  federal  government  that 
can  be  substituted  for  the  old  confederation. 

Thomas  Dawes  of  Boston  defended  the  power  of  laying 

•  Elliot,  iL,  41.  t  EUiot,  iL,  64-67. 
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imposts  and  exeisee  in  tliia  wise:  "For  want  of  genenl  Uvtd 
prohibition  ttirongh  the  onion,  onr  coasting  trade,  oar  idiole 
commeTCe,  ia  going  to  rain.  A  vessel  froin  Halifax  with  in 
fjah  and  whalebone  finds  aa  heart;  a  welcome  at  the  eouthera 
l>orte  oe  though  built  imd  narigated  and  freighted  from  Salem 
or  Boston.  South  of  Delaware  three  fourths  of  the  export! 
and  three  fourths  of  the  returns  are  made  in  British  bottonb 
Of  timber,  one  half  of  the  value — of  other  produce  shipped 
for  London  from  a  southern  state,  three  tenths — go  to  the  Brit- 
bh  carrier  in  the  names  of  freight  aud  charges.  This  is  m€oej 
which  belongs  to  the  New  England  states,  because  we  can  fiff- 
nifih  the  ships  much  better  than  the  Bridah.  Our  sister  etatesse 
willing  that  the$c  benefits  should  be  secured  to  as  bjr  natioiai 
laws ;  but  we  are  dvreA  to  Europe.  We  haTo  no  unifamu^ 
in  duties,  imposts,  exdees,  or  prohibidons.  Congress  has  M 
authoritr  to  withhold  advantages  from  foreigners  in  order  to 
obtuin  reciprocal  advantages  ^m  them.  Our  manufaetnnn 
Iu\'e  received  no  encouragement  by  national  duties  on  foreign 
manufactures,  and  they  never  can  by  any  authority  in  the  eon- 
federatioD.  The  very  face  of  our  country,  onr  numerous  fUb 
of  water,  and  places  for  mills,  lead  to  maunfactores :  have  th^ 
been  encouraged  i  Has  congrefis  been  able  by  national  laws  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  snch  foreign  commodities  as  in 
made  from  such  raw  materials  as  we  onrselTee  raise!  Tltt 
citizens  of  tlie  United  States  within  the  last  three  yean  have 
contracted  debts  with  the  Eubjects  of  Great  Britain  to  ths 
amount  of  near  six  millions  of  dollars.  If  we  wish  to  ai- 
courage  our  own  manufactures,  to  preserve  our  own  commeree, 
to  raise  tbo  value  of  our  own  lands,  we  must  g^ve  congres  the 
powers  in  question."  * 

Every  day  that  passed  showed  the  doubtfalnesB  of  the  oon- 
vention.  "  The  decision  of  MasBachnsetta  either  way,"  wroto 
HadisoD  from  congress,  "  will  involve  the  result  in  New  Toi^" 
and  a  negative  would  rouse  the  minority  in  Pennsylvama  to  t 
stubborn  resistance.  Langdou  of  Kew  Hampshire,  and  moi 
from  Newport  and  Providence  who  came  to  watch  the  eonne 
of  the  debates,  reported  that  New  Hampshire  and  Ehode 
Island  would  accept  the  constitution  should  it  be  adopted  hj 
•  ElUot,  ii-,  tl-w. 
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Massachusetts.  Qterry^  under  the  inflneDce  of  Bichard  Henry 
Lee,  had  written  a  letter  to  the  two  houses  of  Massachusetts, 
insinuating  that  the  constitution  needed  amendments,  and 
should  not  be  adopted  till  they  were  made.  These  same  sug- 
gestions had  been  circulated  throughout  Virginia,  where,  as 
has  already  been  related,^  Washington  threw  himself  into  the 
discussion  and  advised,  as  the  only  true  policy,  to  accept  the 
constitution  and  amend  it  by  the  methods  which  the  con- 
stitution itself  had  established.  The  letter  in  which  he  had 
gLYeii  this  advice  reached  Boston  in  season  to  be  published  in 
the  Boston  "CentineP'  of  the  twenty- third  of  January.  In 
the  convention  the  majority  still  seemed  adverse  to  the  consti- 
tution. To  win  votes  from  the  ranks  of  its  foes,  its  friends, 
following  the  counsels  of  Washington,  resolved  to  combine 
with  its  ratification  a  recommendation  of  amendments.  For 
this  end  Bowdoin  and  Hancock,  Theophilus  Parsons  and  Gor- 
ham,  Samuel  Adams,  Heath,  and  a  very  few  other  resolute  and 
trusty  men,  matured  in  secret  council  a  plan  of  action.f 

Meantime  Samuel  Thompson  could  see  no  safety  but  in  a 
bill  of  rights. ,  Bowdoin  spoke  at  large  for  the  new  govern- 
ment with  its  ability  to  pay  the  public  debts  and  to  regulate 
conmierce.  "Power  inadequate  to  its  object  is  worse  than 
none ;  checks  are  provided  to  prevent  abuse.  The  whole  con- 
stitution is  a  declaration  of  rights.  It  will  complete  the  tem- 
ple of  American  liberty,  and  consecrate  it  to  justice.  May 
this  convention  erect  Massachusetts  as  one  of  its  pillars  on  the 
foundation  of  perfect  union,  never  to  be  dissolved  but  by  the 
dissolution  of  nature."  X 

Parsons  recapitulated  and  answered  the  objections  brought 
against  the  constitution,  and  closed  his  remarks  by  saying :  "  An 
increase  of  the  powers  of  the  federal  constitution  by  usurpa- 
tion will  be  upon  thirteen  completely  organized  legislatures 
having  means  as  well  as  inclination  to  oppose  it  successfully. 
The  people  themselves  have  power  to  resist  it  without  an  ap- 
peal to  arms.  An  act  of  usurpation  is  not  law,  and  therefore 
is  not  obligatory ;  and  any  man  may  be  justified  in  his  resist- 
ance.   Let  him  be  considered  as  a  criminal  by  the  general 

*  See  page  880  of  this  yolume. 

f  King  to  Madison,  quoted  in  Madison's  WriUngs,  i.,  873.    X  Elliot,  ii.,  80-88. 
TOL.  TI. — ^26 
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governmeDt ;  bis  own  f  ellow-citi):eiiB  are  his  jury ;  aod  if  Uuf 
pninouiice  him  innocent,  not  all  the  powers  of  congrea 
hart  him."  * 

On  the  morning  of  the  twcntj-fourth,  Na^on  of  iime, 
an  iinplacahle  enemy  of  the  constitntion,  proposed  to  ocmb 
its  diecuseion  by  paragraphs  so  as  to  open  the  wliole  qooedon.  ) 
Tliis  attempt  '"  to  hurry  the  matter "  was  resisted  l)y  Samud 
Adams  in  a  speech  so  effective  thnt  the  motion  was  negatived 
without  a  division. 

On  the  next  day  Amos  Singletaiy  of  Sntton,  a  hneband- 
man  venerable  from  age  and  from  patriotio  service  from  tlie 
very  beginning  of  the  troubles  with  Ei^^land,  resifted  the  oon- 
etitutioQ  as  an  attempt  to  tax  and  bind  the  people  in  all  cud 
whataoever, 

Jonathan  Smith  of  I.anc«borough,  speaking  to  men  wlio 
like  himself  followed  the  plough  for  their  livelihood,  h^ao  > 
reply  by  aiguments  dratvn  from  the  late  insarrectioD,  when  ha 
was  caUed  to  order.  Samuel  Adams  instantly  said  with  to- 
thority  :  "  The  gentleman  is  in  order ;  let  him  go  on  in  hifl  own 
way."  The  "  plain  man  "  tlien  proceeded  in  homely  words  to 
ehow  that  farmers  in  the  western  counties,  in  their  great  di»- 
tress  during  the  insurrection,  would  have  been  glad  to  snatch 
at  anything  like  a  government  for  protection,  "  This  constitn- 
tion," he  said,  "  is  just  such  a  cure  for  these  disordere  ae  we 
wanted.     Anarchy  leads  to  tyranny." 

Attention  was  arrested  by  the  clanse  on  the  slave-tiade. 
"My  profession,"  said  James  Neal  of  Maine,  "obIig«  me  to 
bear  witness  against  anytlung  that  favore  making  merchandiff 
of  the  bodies  of  men,  and  tmless  this  objection  is  removed  I 
cannot  put  my  hand  to  the  constitution."  "  Shall  it  be  said," 
cried  Samuel  Thompson,  "  that  after  wo  have  established  our 
own  independence  and  freedom  we  make  filavee  of  othetsl 
How  has  Washington  immortalized  himself  I  bat  he  holds  tliocc 
in  slavery  who  have  as  good  a  right  to  be  free  as  he  has."  DanJ 
and  Samuel  Adams  rejoiced  that  a  door  was  to  be  opened  for 
the  total  annihilation  of  the  slave-trade  after  twenty  years;  bat 
hatred  of  slavery  influenced  the  final  vote.f 

On  the  moniing  of  the  thirty-first  of  Jannaiy,  Hascoet 
»  Elliot,  IL,  SI.  t  ^y^iot,  iL,  107,  120. 
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who  till  then  had  been  kept  from  his  place  by  painful  illness, 
took  the  chair,  and  the  concerted  movement  began.  Conyer- 
Bation  came  to  an  end ;  and  Parsons  proposed  ^'  that  the  con- 
vention do  assent  to  and  ratify  the  constitution.''^  Heath 
BOggested  that  in  ratifying  it  they  should  instruct  their  mem- 
bers of  congress  to  endeavor  to  provide  proper  checks  and 
guards  in  some  of  its  paragraphs,  and  that  the  convention 
should  correspond  with  their  sister  states,  to  request  their  con- 
currence." t 

Hancock  then  spoke  earnestly  for  the  necessity  of  adopting 
the  proposed  form  of  government ;  and  brought  forward  nine 
general  amendments.  Taken  from  the  letters  of  Bichard 
Henry  Lee,  the  remonstrance  of  the  minority  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  objections  made  in  the  Massachusetts  debates,  ^^  they 
were  the  production  of  the  federalists  after  mature  delibera- 
tion," and  were  clad  in  terse  and  fittest  words,  which  revealed 
the  workmanship  of  Parsons.  ^^  All  powers  not  expressly  dele- 
gated to  congress,"  so  ran  the  most  important  of  them,  ^^  are 
reserved  to  the  several  states." 

^^  I  feel  myself  happy,"  thus  Samuel  Adams  addressed  the 
chair,  ^^  in  contemplating  the  idea  that  many  benefits  will  re- 
sult from  your  Excellency's  conciliatory  proposition  to  this 
oommonw^th  and  to  the  whole  United  States.  The  objec- 
tions made  to  this  constitution  as  far  as  Virginia  are  similar. 
I  have  had  my  doubts ;  other  gentlemen  have  had  theirs ;  the 
pro})osition  submitted  will  tend  to  remove  such  doubts,  and 
conciliate  the  minds  of  the  convention  and  of  the  people  out- 
of-doors.  The  measure  of  Massachusetts  will  from  her  impor- 
tance have  the  most  salutary  effect  in  other  states  where  con- 
Yentions  have  not  yet  met,  and  throughout  the  union.  The 
people  should  be  united  in  a  federal  government  to  withstand 
the  common  enemy  and  to  preserve  their  rights  and  liberties ; 
I  should  fear  the  consequences  of  large  minorities  in  the  sev- 
eral states. 

^^The  article  which  empowers  congress  to  r^ulate  com- 
merce and  to  form  treaties  I  esteem  particularly  valuable.  For 
want  of  this  power  in  our  national  head  our  friends  are 
grieved  *,  our  enemies  insult  us ;  our  minister  at  the  court  of 

•  Elliot,  ii.,  ISO.  f  Elliot,  iL,  122. 
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Ltmdon  is  a  cipher.  A  power  to  remedy  thia  evil  should  be 
given  to  congress,  and  applied  6S  Boon  ae  possible.  I  more 
that  the  paper  read  by  yonr  Excellency  be  now  taken  Into  con- 
eideration."  * 

Samuel  Adams,  on  the  first  day  of  February,  invited  mem- 
bers  to  propose  still  further  amendments;  but  Nasoo  of 
Maine,  the  foremost  in  opposition,  stubbornly  refused  to  take 
part  in  supporting  a  constitution  which,  they  said,  "  destroyed 
the  sovereignty  of  Massachueetts."  f 

The  measm^  was  referred  to  a  committee  formed  on  the 
principlo  of  selecting  from  each  county  one  of  its  friends  and 
one  of  its  opponents  ;  but  as  both  of  the  two  delegates  from 
Dukes  county  were  federalists,  only  one  of  them  took  a  place 
in  the  committee.  Thirteen  of  ita  members  were  federalisQ 
from  the  beginning.  At  the  decision,  the  committee  consisted 
of  twenty-four  members;  one  absented  himself  and  one  de- 
clined to  vote;  so  that  in  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  the  fourth 
of  February,  Bowdoin  as  ohurman  of  the  committee  could  re- 
port its  approval  of  the  constitution  with  the  recommcndatioo 
of  amendments  by  a  vote  of  fifteen  to  seven. 

At  this  resolt  opposition  flared  anew.  Thomas  LoeJc  of 
West  Stockbridge  revived  complunts  of  the  slave-trade,  and 
of  opening  the  door  to  popery  and  the  inquisition  by  dispens- 
ing with  a  rehgions  test.  Bnt  Isaac  Backus,  the  Baptist  min- 
ister of  Middleborough,  one  of  the  most  exact  of  New  Eng- 
land historians,  replied :  "  In  reason  and  the  holy  ecriptnta 
religion  is  over  a  matter  between  God  and  individuals;  the 
imposing  of  religions  tests  hath  been  the  greatest  engine  of 
tyranny  in  the  world."  Rebuking  the  importation  of  alava 
with  earnestness,  he  trusted  in  the  pasdng  away  of  slareij 
itself,  saying:  "  Slavery  grows  more  and  more  odious  to  the 
world."  j:     "  This  constitntion,"  said  Fisher  Ames,  on  the  fifth 

*  Elliot,  U.,  123-135.  Let  iio  one  b«  milled  hj  tiM  words  "oonditioul 
unendmeDts  "  id  the  rejiort  of  Ur.  Aduna'a  ipeec^.  He  spoke  not  of  amoid. 
ments  oilerad  u  the  eanditioa  of  the  aooeptuioe  of  the  cooetitutjon  bj  Hun- 
ehuietts,  but  adTised  that  Uasaachnaetta  ihould  eoonect  with  lu  ratification  ■ 
icconuiieiidaUon  of  amendneiita ;  ths  ratification  to  b«  ralid  whaterer  fate  ipI|U 
•wait  the  amendments.  This  U  exsctlj  the  proposition  conoerted  betvoeo  F"^ 
■ana,  Hancock,  and  himeelf.  Rufus  King  to  Eooi,  In  Drake's  Enoi,  SS. 
t  Elliot,  it.,  ISS,  ISi.  i  Elliot,  U.,  148-131. 
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day,  "is  comparatively  perfect ;  no  subsigting  government,  no 
government  which  I  have  ever  heard  of,  wiU  bear  a  compari- 
son with  it.  The  state  government  is  a  beantifol  structure, 
flitaated,  however,  upon  the  naked  beach;  the  union  is  the 
dike  to  fence  out  the  flood."  * 

John  Taylor  of  Worcester  county  objected  that  the 
amendments  might  never  become  a  part  of  the  system,  and 
that  there  was  no  bill  of  rights.  "  No  power,"  answered  Par- 
sons, "is  given  to  congress  to  infringe  on  any  one  of  the 
natural  rights  of  the  people ;  should  they  attempt  it  without 
constitutional  authority,  &e  act  would  be  a  nullity  and  could 
not  be  enforced."  Gilbert  Dench  of  Middlesex,  coinciding 
'with  the  wishes  of  the  opposition  in  Virginia,  and  with  a  mo- 
tion of  Whitehill  in  the  convention  of  Pennsylvania,  proposed 
an  adjournment  of  the  convention  to  some  future  day.  A 
long  and  warm  contest  ensued ;  but  Samuel  Adams  skilfully 
resisted  the  motion,  and  of  the  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
members  who  were  present,  it  obtained  but  one  hnndred  and 
fifteen  votes-f 

On  the  sixth  the  office  of  closing  the  debate  was  by  com- 
mon consent  assigned  to  Samuel  Stillman,  a  Baptist  minister 
of  Boston.  Recapitulating  and  weighing  the  arguments  of 
each  side,  he  said,  in  the  words  of  a  statesman  of  Virginia : 
«  CUng  to  the  union  as  the  rock  of  our  salvation,"  and  he  sum- 
moned the  state  of  Massachusetts  "  to  urge  Virginia  to  finish 
the  salutary  work  which  hath  been  begun."  X 

Before  putting  the  question,  Hancock  spoke  words  that 
were  remembered :  "  I  give  my  assent  to  the  constitution  in 
full  confidence  that  the  amendments  proposed  will  soon  be- 
come a  part  of  the  system.  The  people  of  this  commonwealth 
•will  quietly  acquiesce  in  the  voice  of  the  majority,  and,  where 
they  see  a  want  of  perfection  in  the  proposed  form  of  govern- 
ment, endeavor,  in  a  constitutional  way,  to  have  it  amended." 

The  question  being  taken,  the  counties  of  Dukes,  Essex, 
SnfEolk,  and  Plymouth,  and  in  Maine  of  Cumberland  and 
Lincoln,  all  counties  that  touched  the  sea,  gave  majorities  in 
favor  of  the  constitution ;  Middlesex  and  Bristol,  the  whole  of 
Massachusetts  to  the  west  of  them,  and  the  county  of  York  in 

♦EUiot,  II,  154-159.  f  Elliot,  ii.,  161,  162.  *  Elliot,  iL,  162,  170. 
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Maine,  gave  majoritieg  agiUUBt  it  The  majority  of  Maine  for 
tlie  constitution  was  in  proportion  greater  than  in  Masaaeknsctis. 

Tlio  motion  for  ratifying  the  constitution  waa  declared  to 
be  in  the  affirmative  by  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  votes 
againet  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight,*  The  bells  and  artilleiy 
announced  the  glad  ne\VB  to  every  part  of  the  town. 

With  the  declaration  of  the  vote,  every  symptom  of  per 
siatent  opposition  vanished.  No  person  even  wished  for  t 
protest.  The  convention,  after  diasolving  itself,  partook  of  i 
modest  collation  in  the  senate-chamber,  where,  mer^ng  party 
ideas  in  mutual  congratulations,  they  all  "  smoked  the  calumet 
of  love  and  onion."  "  The  Boston  people,"  wrote  Knox  to 
Livingston,  "have  lost  their  eenpes  with  joy."t  Tbo  Long 
Lane  by  the  meeting-house,  in  which  the  convention  hold  its 
sessions,  took  from  that  time  the  name  of  Federal  streeL  Tlie 
prevailing  joy  diffused  itself  through  the  commonwealth.  In 
New  York,  at  noon,  men  hoisted  the  pine-tree  flag  with  im 
appropriate  inscription.  Six  states  had  ratified,  and  six  ealtites, 
each  of  thirteen  gnus,  were  fired. 

The  example  of  Massachusetts  was  held  worthy  of  imita- 
tion. "  A  conditional  ratification  or  a  second  convention,"  bo 
wrote  Madison  to  Kaodolph  in  April,  "  appears  to  me  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  the  dictates  of  prudence  and  aaiety.  Beo 
ommendatory  alterations  are  the  only  gromid  for  a  coalition 
among  the  real  federalists." :( 

JeSerson,  while  in  congreBS  as  the  saoceeBor  of  Madison, 
had  led  the  way  zealoosly  toward  rendering  the  American 
constitution  more  perfect.  *'  The  federal  convention,"  so  he 
wrote  to  one  correspondent  on  hearing  who  were  its  memben, 
*'  is  really  an  aasembty  of  demigods ; "  and  to  another :  "  It 
consists  of  the  ablest  men  in  America."  He  hoped  from  it  t 
broader  reformation,  and  saw  with  eatisfaction  "a  general  dis- 
position through  the  states  to  adopt  what  it  shoold  propose." 
To  Wafihington  he  soberly  expressed  the  opinions  from  wliich 
during  his  long  life  he  never  departed ;  "  To  ma^o  our  state* 
one  as  to  all  foreign  concerns,  preserve  them  several  as  to  all 

•EUIot,iL,  17i-lT8,  181. 

\  Knoi  to  Liringshni,  1>  F«faniU7  1T8S. 

t  UidlAon'a  Wor^  1.,  SSS,  and  oompare  STe-379. 
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merely  domestic,  to  give  to  the  federal  head  some  peaceable 
mode  of  enforcing  its  jost  anthoritj,  to  organize  that  head 
into  legisktive,  execntiye,  and  judiciary  departments,  are  great 
desiderata."  * 

Early  in  November  JeflEerson  received  a  copy  of  the  new 
constitution,  and  approved  the  great  mass  of  its  provisions-f 
Bat  once  he  called  it  a  kite  set  up  to  keep  the  hen-yard  in  or- 
der ;  j:  and  with  three  or  four  new  articles  he  would  have  pre- 
flerved  the  venerable  fabric  of  the  old  confederation  as  a  sacred 
relic 

To  Madison  *  he  explained  himself  in  a  long  and  deliber- 
ate letter.  A  house  of  representatives  elected  directly  by  the 
people  he  thought  would  be  far  inferior  to  one  chosen  by  the 
state  legislatures ;  but  he  accepted  that  mode  of  election  from 
xespect  to  the  fundamental  principle  that  the  people  are  not  to 
be  taxed  but  by  representatives  chosen  immediately  by  them- 
selves. He  was  captivated  by  the  compromise  between  the 
great  and  smaller  states,  and  the  method  of  voting  in  both 
branches  of  the  legislature  by  persons  instead  of  voting  by 
states;  but  he  utterly  condemned  the  omission  of  a  bill  of 
rights,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  principle  of  rotation  in  the 
choice  of  the  president.  In  December  he  declared  himself  "  a 
friend  to  a  very  energetic  government;"  for  he  held  that  it 
would  be  "  always  oppressive."  lie  presumed  that  Virginia 
would  reject  the  new  constitutioii ;  J  for  himself  he  said :  "  It 
is  my  principle  that  the  will  of  the  majority  should  prevail ; 
if  they  approve,  I  shall  cheerfully  concur  in  the  proposed  con- 
stitution, in  hopes  they  will  amend  it  whenever  liiey  shall  find 
that  it  works  ^vrong."  ^  In  February  1788  he  wrote  to  Madi- 
son^ and  at  least  one  more  of  his  correspondents:  "I  wish 
with  all  my  soul  that  the  nine  first  conventions  may  accept  the 
new  constitution,  to  secure  to  us  the  good  it  contains ;  but  I 
equally  wish  that  the  four  latest,  whichever  they  may  be,  may 
refuse  to  accede  to  it  till  a  declaration  of  rights  be  annexed ; 
but  no  objection  to  the  new  form  must  produce  a  schism  in 

♦  Jefferson,  i.,  349,  260,  140,  264,  250,  251. 

t  Jefferson,  i.,  79,  and  ii.,  686.      |  Jefferson,  ii.,  825. 

X  Jefferson,  Ii.,  310.  ^  Jefferson,  ii.,  832. 

^  Jefferson,  ii.,  32^-33 1.  (  Jefferson  to  Madison,  6  Febmaiy 
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onr  union."  This  was  the  last  word  from  him  which  reached 
Amenca  in  time  to  have  any  influence.  But  in  May  of  tliat 
year,  so  soon  as  ho  heard  of  the  method  adopted  by  Maesachn- 
fiiitta,  he  declared  that  it  was  far  preferable  to  his  own,  and 
wished  it  to  he  followed  by  every  Btate,  especially  by  Yii- 
ginia.*  To  Madison  he  wrote  in  July :  "  The  constitution  is 
a  good  canvas  on  which  some  strokes  only  want  retonehing."  t 
In  1789  to  a  friend  in  Philadelphia  he  wrote  with  perfect 
truth :  "  I  am  not  of  the  party  of  federalists ;  hut  I  am  much 
further  from  that  of  the  anti-federalifite."  J 

The  constitution  was  to  John  Adams  more  of  a  surprise 
than  to  Jefferson ;  but  at  onco  he  formed  his  unchanging  judg- 
ment, and  in  December  1787  he  wrote  of  it  officially  to  Jay: 
"  The  public  mind  cannot  be  occupied  about  a  nobler  object 
than  the  proposed  plan  of  government.  It  appears  to  be  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  cement  all  America  in  affection  and  in- 
terest as  one  great  nation.  A  result  of  compromise  cannot 
perfectly  coincide  with  every  one's  ideas  of  perfection ;  bn^ 
as  all  the  great  principles  necessary  to  order,  liberty,  and  safety 
are  respected  in  it,  and  provision  is  made  for  amendments  ae 
they  may  be  found  necessaiy,  I  hope  to  hear  of  its  adoption 
by  all  the  statca."  * 

*  JefTanon,  ij.,  308,  399,  401.    t  JulCcrson,  ii.,  449.    {  Jefferson,  ii.,  D65,  (81. 
•Jobn  Adama'a  Works,  Tiii,,  4S1 ;   Diplomatic  CorrcspotidcDcr,  17SS-17!*, 


1788.         TOE  OONSTITDTION  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Feom  FasBnABT  to  23  Mat  1788. 

Lanodo:t,  the  outing  chief  magistrate  of  New  Hamp- 
Bhire,  and  Solliran,  his  saccessfol  competitor,  vied  with  each 
other  in  zeal  for  federal  measures ;  but  when,  in  Febmaiy 
1788,  the  convention  of  the  state  came  together  there  appeared 
to  be  a  small  majority  against  any  change.  In  a  seven  days' 
debate,  Joshua  Atherton  of  Amherst ;  William  Hooper,  the 
minister  of  Marbnry ;  Matthias  Stone,  deacon  of  the  chorch  in 
Claremont;  Abiel  Parker,  from  JafErey,  reproduced  the  ob- 
jections that  had  been  nrged  in  the  neighboring  state ;  while 
John  Sullivan,  John  Langdon,  Samnel  Livermore,  Josiah  Bart- 
lett,  and  John  Pickering  explained  and  defended  it  with  con- 
ciliatory moderation.  When  zealots  complained  of  the  want 
of  a  religioofl  test,  Woodbury  Langdon,  lately  president  of 
Harvard  college,  but  now  &  minister  of  the  goepel  at  Hampton 
Falls,  demonstrated  that  religion  is  a  question  between  God 
and  man  in  which  no  civil  authority  may  interfere.  Dow, 
from  Weare,  spoke  against  the  twenty  years'  snfEerance  of  the 
foreign  slave-trade ;  and  to  the  explanation  of  langdon  that 
under  the  confederation  the  power  exists  without  limit,  Ather^ 
ton  answered :  "  It  is  onr  full  pnrpose  to  wash  our  hands  clear 
of  becoming  its  guarantees  even  for  a  term  of  years." 

The  friends  of  the  constitution  won  converts  euoa|;h  to 
hold  the  balance ;  hut  these  were  fettered  by  iustructifll    "" 
their  towns.    To  give  them  an  opportunity  to  consolb 
constituents,  the  friends  of  the  constitntion  propt 
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joumment  till  Jnne,  saying,  with  other  reasoDB,  tliat  it  would 
be  very  prudent  for  a.  small  state  like  New  Hampshire  to  wait 
and  Bee  what  the  other  states  would  do.  This  wm  the  argu- 
ment which  had  the  greatest  weight.*  The  place  of  meeting 
was  changed  from  Exeter,  a  stronghold  of  federalism,  to  Con- 
cord ;  and  tlie  adjoarmnent  was  then  carried  hy  a  elender  ma- 
joritj-.f 

The  assembly  of  Maryland,  in  November  1787,  eummoned 
its  delegates  to  the  federal  convention  to  give  them  informa- 
tion of  ita  proceedings ;  and  Martin  rehearsed  to  them  and 
published  to  the  world  his  three  days'  arraignment  of  that 
body  for  having  exceeded  its  authority.  He  was  answered  by 
McHonry,  wlio,  by  a  concise  analysis  of  tlie  constitution,  drew 
to  himself  the  sympathy  of  liis  hearers.  The  legislatore  nnani- 
moufily  ordered  a  convention  of  the  people  of  the  state;  it 
copied  the  example  set  by  Yirgiuia  of  leaving  the  door  open 
for  amendments ;  J  and  by  a  majority  of  one  the  day  for  the 
choice  and  the  day  for  the  meeting  of  ita  convention  were 
postponed  till  the  next  ApriL 

The  long  delay  gave  opportunity  for  the  cabalings  of  tha 
anti-federalists  of  Virginia.*  Bichard  Heniy  Lee  was  as  zeal- 
OQB  as  ever ;  and  Patrick  Henry  disseminated  proposidona  for 
a  southern  confederacy ;  ]  but  Washington,  who  felt  hinuelf 
at  home  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the  Potomac,  toiled  fearless- 
ly and  faithfully,  with  Madison  at  Ms  side,  for  the  immediitfl 
and  unconditioned  ratification  of  the  constitntion  by  the  South. 

In  the  three  months'  interval  before  the  election,  the  fieldi 
and  forests  and  towns  of  Maryland  were  alive  with  thought ; 
the  merits  of  the  constitution  were  scanned  and  rifted  in  ereiy 
public  meeting  uid  at  evety  hearth ;  and  on  the  day  in  1T88 
for  choosing  delegates,  each  voter,  in  designating  the  candidate 
of  his  preference,  registered  his  own  deUberata  decision.  Is 
fifteen  counties,  and  ihe  cities  of  Baltimore  and  Annapolis, 
there  was  bo  diversity  of  sentiment.    Two  countiee  only  n- 

•  Report  in  the  Mass.  Spy,  copied  into  Ind.  Quetteer  of  9  April  1788. 

f  Ind.  Gazetteer,  17  U>rcb  1788. 

t  M«di8on  to  Jefferson,  8  Deoember  1787  j  Midlaon,  i.,  SflS,  SS4, 

■  Letters  to  Wishii^toD,  JT.,  ISA. 

I  Thif  U  tepeatcdlr  told  of  Henry  by  CarriDgton.    See  alM  Uadtion,  L,  tU 
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turned  none  bnt  anti-federalists ;  Harford  county  elected  tliree 
of  that  party  and  one  trimmer. 

The  day  before  the  convention  was  to  assemble,  Washing- 
ton, guarding  against  the  only  danger  that  remained,  addressed 
a  well-considered  letter  to  Thomas  Johnson:  "An  adjourn- 
ment of  your  convention  will  be  tantamoimt  to  the  rejection 
of  the  constitution.  It  cannot  be  too  much  deprecated  and 
guarded  against.  Great  use  is  made  of  the  postponement  in 
New  Hampshire,  although  it  has  no  reference  to  the  conven- 
tion of  this  state.  An  event  similar  to  this  in  Maryland  would 
have  the  worst  tendency  imaginable;  for  indecision  there 
would  certainly  have  considerable  influence  upon  South  Caro- 
lina, the  only  other  state  which  is  to  precede  Virginia ;  and  it 
submits  the  question  almost  wholly  to  the  determination  of  the 
latter.  The  pride  of  the  state  is  already  touched,  and  will  be 
raised  much  higher  if  there  is  fresh  cause."  * 

The  advice,  which  was  confirmed  by  similar  letters  from 
Madison,  was  communicated  to  several  of  the  members ;  so 
that  the  healing  influence  of  Virginia  proved  greater  than  its 
power  to  wound.  But  the  men  of  Maryland  of  themselves 
knew  their  duty,  and  Washington's  advice  was  but  an  encour- 
agement for  them  to  proceed  in  the  way  which  they  had 
chosen. 

On  Monday,  the  twenty-first  of  April,  a  quorum  of  the 
convention  assembled  at  Annapolis.  The  settlement  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  two  branches  of  the  federal  legislature  was 
pleasing  to  all  the  representatives  of  fifteen  counties,  and  the 
cities  of  Baltimore  and  Annapolis  agreed  with  each  other  per- 
fectly that  the  main  question  had  already  been  decided  by  the 
people  in  their  respective  counties ;  and  that  the  ratification  of 
the  constitution,  the  single  transaction  for  which  they  were 
convened,  ought  to  be  speedily  completed.  Two  days  were 
given  to  the  organization  of  the  house  and  establishing  rules 
for  its  government ;  on  the  third  the  constitution  was  read  a 
first  time,  and  the  motion  for  its  ratification  was  formally  made. 
The  plan  of  a  confederacy  of  slave-holding  states  found  not 

•  Washington  to  Thomas  Johnson,  20  April  1788 ;  T.  Johnson  to  Washing- 
ton, 10  October  1788.  Compare  Washington  to  James  McIIen»7,  27  April  1788  ; 
to  Daniel  of  St.  Thomas  Jenifer,  27  April  1788 ;  to  James  Madison,  2  May  1788. 
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one  enpporter ;  not  one  snggeeted  fin  ad jourDment  for  tlie  piD>- 
pose  of  consultation  with  Virginia.  The  malcontentfi  oonid 
emborra^  tlio  conventioQ  only  bj  proposing  pemicioiu  amend- 
menU. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twentj-fonrth,  Samnel  Chase  took 
hia  seat,  and  at  the  second  reading  of  the  constdtntion  "begaa 
from  elaborate  notes  the  fiercest  opposition :  The  powera  to  be 
vested  in  the  new  government  are  deadly  to  the  canse  of  liberty, 
and  should  be  amended  before  adoption ;  five  states  can  now 
force  a  concession  of  amendmenta  which  after  the  national  gov- 
ernment shall  go  into  operation  could  be  carried  only  by  nine." 
He  spoke  till  he  was  exhausted,  intending  to  resnme  hia  aign-  i 
ment  on  the  following  day.  , 

In  the  afternoon,  William  Paca  of  Harford  coan^,  it 
signer  of  the  declaration  of  independence,  appeared  for  tfce 
first  time  and  sought  to  steer  between  the  clashing  opinions, 
saying :  "  I  have  a  variety  of  objections  j  not  as  conditions,  but 
to  accompany  the  mtification  as  standing  instructions  to  tlit? 
representatives  of  Maryland  in  congress.'*  To  Johnson  the 
request  seemed  candid;  and  on  his  motion  the  conventioa 
adjourned  to  the  next  moraiog.t  The  interval  was  em- 
ployed in  preparing  a  set  of  amendments  to  the  coostitcticai, 
which  were  adapted  to  injure  the  cause  of  federaliam  in  Vi^ 
ginia.  X 

On  Friday  morning  a  member  from  each  of  eleven  Bevenl 
counties  and  the  two  cities,  one  after  the  other,  declared  *'  that 
he  and  his  colleagues  were  under  an  obligation  to  vote  for  the 
government ; "  and  almost  all  declared  further  that  they  hid 
no  authority  to  propose  amendments  which  their  constitnenls 
had  never  considered,  and  of  course  could  never  have  directed." 
When  Paca  began  to  read  his  amendments,  he  was  called  to 
order  by  George  Gale  of  Somerset  county,  the  question  befors 
the  house  being  still  "  on  the  ratification  of  the  constitntion." 
Chase  once  more  "made  a  display  of  all  his  eloquence;" 
John  F.  Mercer  discharged  hifl  whole  "  artillery  of  inflammable 

*  NotE9  i>f  Chase  on  the  coneiitution,  ITS. ;  and  the  historical  iild[«a>  of  Ain. 
C.  Hanson,  MS.  f  Huuoa's  US.  u 

X  Jamca  UcIIcnrr  ta  WashlnstoD,  IS  Uaj  1788. 
»  Alei.  C.  Hanson.     MS.     Elilot,  a,  M8. 
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matter;"  and  Martin  rioted  in  boisteroiis  "  vehemence ; "  "but 
no  converts  were  made ;  no,  not  one."  * 

The  friends  to  the  federal  government  "  remained  inflexibly 
silent."  The  malcontents  having  tired  themselves  out,  be- 
tween two  and  three  o'clock  on  Saturday,  the  twenty-sixth,  the 
constitution  was  ratified  by  sixty-three  votes  against  eleven, 
Paca  voting  with  the  majority.  Proud  of  its  great  majority 
of  nearly  six  to  one,  the  convention  fixed  Monday,  at  three 
o'clock,  for  the  time  when  they  would  all  set  their  names  to 
the  instrument  of  ratification. 

Paca  then  brought  forward  his  numerous  amendments,  say- 
ing that  with  them  his  constituents  would  receive  the  consti- 
tution, without  them  would  oppose  it  oven  with  arms-f  After 
a  short  but  perplexed  debate  he  was  indulged  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  of  thirteen,  of  which  he  himself  was  the 
chairman;  but  they  had  power  only  to  recommend  amend- 
ments to  the  consideration  of  the  people  of  Maryland.  The 
majority  of  the  committee  readily  acceded  to  thirteen  resolu- 
tions, explaining  the  constitution  according  to  the  construction 
of  its  friends,  and  restraining  congress  from  exercising  power 
not  expressly  delegated.  The  minority  demanded  more ;  the 
committee  fell  into  a  wrangle ;  the  convention  on  Monday  sent 
a  summons  for  them ;  and  Paca,  taking  the  side  of  the  minori- 
ty, would  make  no  report.  Thereupon  the  convention  dis- 
solved itseH  by  a  great  majority. 

The  accession  of  Maryland  to  the  new  union  by  a  vote  of 
nearly  six  to  one  brought  to  the  constitution  the  majority  of 
the  thirteen  United  States,  and  a  great  majority  of  their  free 
inhabitants.  The  state  which  was  cradled  in  religious  liberty 
gained  the  undisputed  victory  over  the  first  velleity  of  the 
slave-holding  states  to  form  a  separate  confederacy.  "  It  is  a 
thorn  in  the  sides  of  the  leaders  of  opposition  in  this  state  I" 
wrote  Washington  to  Madison.  ^  "  Seven  aflSrmative  without 
a  negative  would  almost  convert  the  unerring  sister.  The 
fiat  of  your  convention  will  most  assuredly  raise  the  edifice,"  ^ 
were  his  words  to  Jenifer  of  Maryland. 

*  Washington  to  Madison,  2  May  1788.  f  nanson.    MS. 
X  Washington  to  Madison,  2  May  1788. 

*  Washington  to  Daniel  of  St  Thomas  Jenifer,  27  April  1788. 
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la  his  hours  of  meditation  he  saw  the  movement  of  the  di- 
vine power  which  gives  unity  to  the  universe,  and  order  and 
connection  to  events :  "  It  iB  impracticable  for  any  one  who 
has  not  been  on  the  spot  to  realize  the  change  in  men's  mindg, 
and  the  progress  toww^il  rectitude  in  thinking  and  acting, 

"The  plot  thickens  fast.  A  few  short  weeks  will  deter- 
mine the  political  fate  of  Araeriea  for  the  present  generation, 
and  probably  produce  no  small  influence  on  the  happiness  of 
society  tlirough  a  lung  succession  of  agee  to  come.  Should 
everything  proceed  with  harmony  and  consent  according  lo 
onr  actual  wishes  and  expectations,  it  will  be  so  much  beyond 
anything  we  had  a  right  to  imagine  or  expect  eighteen  months 
ago  that  it  will,  as  visibly  as  any  possible  event  in  the  conne 
of  human  affairs,  demonstrate  the  finger  of  Providence."  * 

In  South  Carolina  the  new  constitution  awakened  feais  of 
oppressive  navigation  acts  and  of  disturbance  in  the  ownership 
of  slaves.  The  inhabitants  of  the  upper  country,  who  suflEered 
from  the  undue  legislative  power  of  the  city  of  Charleston 
and  the  lower  coimties,  foreboded  new  ineqaalitiea  from  a 
consolidation  of  the  anion.  A  part  of  the  low  conntiy,  still 
anfiering  from  the  war,  had  shared  the  rage  for  instalment 
laws,  paper  money,  and  payment  of  debts  by  appraised  jsop- 
erty ;  and  to  all  these  the  new  coostitntion  made  an  end. 

The  opposition  from  Virginia  f  intrigaed  for  a  eonthsn 
confederacy,  while  Madison,  in  entire  unison  with  "Washings 
ton,  wrote  to  his  friends  in  behalf  of  anion.  ^  They  both 
knew  that  there  was  to  be  resistance  to  the  constitution,  with 
Bawlins  Lowndes  for  its  spokesman ;  and  as  he  could  by  no 
possibility  be  elected  into  the  convention,  the  chief  scene  of 
the  opposition  could  only  be  the  legielatore.* 

In  January  17S8  the  senate  nnanimonely  voted  tlumks  to 
the  members  from  their  state  in  the  federal  convention  for 
their  faithfulness.  On  the  sixteenth,  in  the  committee  of  the 
whole  hoose  of  representatives,  Charles  Pinctney  gave  a  hifr 

■  Washington  totheUirqubde  la  Fajotte,  38  Un;  ITSB. 
f  JeSertan  to  Shippen,  14  July  ITSS.     "  Ur.  Henrj'  diuemiiulcd  propMltioiii 
thera  tor  «  Bootbern  eonfederacy." 

t  JJodison  to  Wubin^on,  10  April  1788.     Works,  i.,  SU,  SS6. 
«  UuIiMn,  L,  883 ;  EUio^  It.,  i7i. 
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toiy  *  of  the  formation  and  the  character  of  ^^  the  federal  re- 
public ; "  which  was  to  operate  upon  the  people  and  not  npon 
the  states.  At  once  Lowndes  f  objected  that  the  interests  of 
Sonth  Carolina  were  endangered  by  the  clause  in  the  constitu- 
tion according  to  which  a  treaty  to  be  made  by  two  thirds  of 
the  senate,  and  a  president  who  was  not  likely  ever  to  be  chosen 
from  South  Carolina  or  Georgia,  would  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land.  Cotesworth  Pinckney  condemned  the  reasoning  as 
disingenuous.  ^^  Every  treaty/'  said  John  Butledge,  ^^is  law 
paramount  and  must  operate/'  not  less  under  the  confederation 
than  under  the  constitution. :{:  ^^  If  treaties  are  not  superior  to 
local  laws,"  asked  Bamsay,  ^^  who  will  trust  them  ? "  Lowndes 
proceeded,  saying  of  the  confederation :  ''  We  are  now  under 
a  most  excellent  constitution — a  blessing  from  heaven,  that 
has  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  given  us  liberty  and  independ- 
ence; yet  we  are  impatient  to  pull  down  that  fabric  which  we 
raised  at  the  expense  of  our  blood."  ^  Kow,  Bawlins  Lowndes 
had  pertinaciously  resisted  the  declaration  of  independence ;  and 
when,  in  1778,  South  Carolina  had  made  him  her  governor,  had 
in  her  reverses  sought  British  protection.  He  proceeded: 
*^  When  this  new  constitution  shall  be  adopted,  the  sun  of  the 
southern  states  will  set,  never  to  rise  again.  What  cause  is 
there  for  jealousy  of  our  importing  negroes  ?  Why  confine  us 
to  twenty  years ?  Why  limit  us  at  all?  This  trade  can  be 
justified  on  the  principles  of  religion  and  humanity.  They 
do  not  Uke  our  slaves  because  they  have  none  themselves,  and, 
therefore,  want  to  exclude  us  from  this  great  advantage."  | 

"  Every  state,"  interposed  Pendleton,  "  has  prohibited  the 
importation  of  negroes  except  Georgia  and  the  two  Carolinas." 

Lowndes  continued:  "Without  negroes  this  state  woxdd 
degenerate  into  one  of  the  most  contemptible  in  the  union. 
Negroes  are  our  wealth,  our  only  natural  resource;  yet  our 
kind  friends  in  the  ](^orth  are  determined  soon  to  tie  up  our 
hands  and  drain  us  of  what  we  have." 

"  Against  the  restrictions  that  might  be  laid  on  the  African 
trade  after  the  year  1808,"  said  Cotesworth  Pinckney  on  the 

♦  Elliot,  IT.,  268-263.  J  Elliot,  It.,  267,  268. 

t  EUiot,  It.,  265,  266.  •  Elliot,  iv.,  270-272. 

I  Elliot,  iv.,  272. 
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Bevcntoenth,  "  your  delegates  had  to  contend  with  the  religiotu 
and  political  prejndicee  of  the  eastern  and  middle  states,  uul 
with  the  interested  and  inconsistent  opinion  of  Virginia.  It 
\cas  alleged  that  Elaves  increase  the  weakness  of  any  state 
which  admits  them ;  that  an  invading  enemy  could  easily  ton 
them  against  ourselrcs  and  the  neighboring  states ;  and  tfail, 
as  we  arc  allowed  a  representation  for  them,  our  influence  in 
government  would  be  increased  in  proportion  as  we  were  lea 
able  to  defend  ourselves.  '  Show  some  period,'  said  the  mem- 
bers from  the  eastern  states,  '  when  it  may  be  in  our  power 
to  put  a  stop,  if  we  please,  to  the  importation  of  thia  weakocit, 
and  we  will  endeavor,  for  your  convenience,  to  restrain  the  re- 
ligiouB  and  political  prejudices  of  our  people  on  this  subject' 
The  middle  states  and  Virginia  made  us  no  such  propositioii ; 
they  were  for  an  immediate  and  total  prohibition.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  states  was  appointed  in  order  to  accommodate 
thia  matter,  and,  after  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  it  was  settled 
on  the  footinj^  recited  in  the  constitution. 

"  By  this  settlement  we  have  secured  an  nnllmited  aapff- 
tation  of  negroes  for  twenty  years.  The  general  government 
can  never  emancipate  them,  for  no  such  authority  is  granted, 
and  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  general  government 
has  no  powers  but  what  are  expressly  granted  by  the  consti- 
tution. We  have  obtained  a  right  to  recover  our  slavee  in 
whatever  part  of  America  they  may  take  refuge,  which  is  a 
right  we  had  not  before.  In  short,  considering  all  circum- 
stances, we  have  made  the  best  terms  in  our  power  for  the 
security  of  this  species  of  property.  "We  would  have  made 
better  if  we  could ;  hut,  on  the  whol^  I  do  not  thy-nb  them 
bad."  * 

"  Six  of  the  seven  eastern  states,"  continued  Lovndei, 
"  form  a  majority  in  the  house  of  representatives.  Their  inter 
est  will  so  predominate  as  to  divest  ns  of  any  pretensions  to 
the  title  of  a  republic.  They  draw  their  subsistence,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  their  shipping ;  the  regulation  of  onr  commerce 
throws  into  their  hands  the  carrying  trade  under  payment  of 
whatever  freightage  they  think  proper  to  impose.  "Why 
should  the  southern  states  allow  this  without  the  consent  of 
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nine  states  ?  If  at  any  future  period  we  should  remonstrate, 
•  mind  your  business '  will  be  the  style  of  language  held  out 
toward  the  southern  states."  "The  fears  that  the  northern 
interests  wUl  prevail  at  all  times,"  said  Edward  Kutledge,  "  are 
ill-f otmded.  Carry  your  views  into  futurity.  Several  of  the 
northern  states  are  dready  full  of  people ;  the  migrations  to 
the  South  are  immense ;  in  a  few  years  we  shall  iise  high  in 
our  representation,  while  other  states  will  keep  their  present 
position."  * 

The  argument  of  Lowndes  rested  on  the  idea  that  the 
southern  states  are  weak.  "  We  are  weak,"  answered  Cotes- 
worth  Pinekney ;  "  by  ourselves  we  cannot  form  a  union  strong 
enough  for  the  purpose  of  efEeetually  protecting  each  other. 
Without  union  with  the  other  states.  South  Carolina  must  soon 
falL  Is  there  any  one  among  us  so  much  a  Quixote  as  to  sup- 
pose that  this  state  could  long  maintain  her  independence  if 
she  stood  alone,  or  was  only  connected  with  the  southern  states  ? 
I  scarcely  believe  there  is.  As,  from  the  nature  of  our  climate 
and  the  fewness  of  our  inhabitants,  we  are  undoubtedly  weak, 
should  we  not  endeavor  to  form  a  close  um'on  with  the  eastern 
states,  who  are  strong  ?  We  certainly  ought  to  endeavor  to 
increajse  that  species  of  strength  which  will  render  them  of 
most  service  to  us  both  in  peace  and  war.  I  mean  their  navy. 
Justice  to  them  and  humanity,  interest  and  policy,  concur  in 
prevailing  upon  us  to  submit  the  regulation  of  commerce  to 
the  general  govemment.t 

Lowndes  renewed  his  eulogy  on  the  old  confederation. 
**  The  men  who  signed  it  were  eminent  for  patriotism  and  vir- 
toe;  and  their  wisdom  and  prudence  particularly  appear  in 
their  care  sacredly  to  guarantee  the  sovereignty  of  each  state. 
The  treaty  of  peace  expressly  agreed  to  acknowledge  us  free, 
sovereign,  and  independent  states ;  but  this  new  constitution, 
being  sovereign  over  all,  sweeps  those  privileges  away."  :{: 

Cotesworth  Pinekney  answered :  "  We  were  independent 
before  the  treaty,  which  does  not  grant,  but  acknowledges  our 
independence.  We  ought  to  date  that  blessing  from  an  older 
charter  than  the  treaty  of  peace ;  from  a  charter  which  our 

♦  Elliot,  Iv.,  272,  274,  27C,  277,  288. 
t  Elliot,  iv.,  288,  284.  J  Elliot,  iv.,  287. 
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Labes  sliould  be  taught  to  lisp  in  tlieir  cradles ;  which  our  yonth 
should  learn  as  a  carmen  nei-essarium,  an  iDdispeDBable  lesson ; 
vhich  our  young  men  should  regard  as  their  comjiact  of  free- 
dom J  and  which  om-  old  s^oidd  repeat  with  ejaculations  of 
gratitude  for  the  bounties  it  is  about  to  bestow  on  their  pos- 
terity. I  moan  the  declaration  of  independence,  made  in  con- 
gress the  4th  of  July  1T70.  This  manifesto,  which  for  impor- 
tance of  matter  and  elegance  of  composition  stands  unrivalled, 
confutes  the  doctrine  of  the  individual  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  several  states.  The  separate  independence  and 
individual  sovereignty  of  the  several  states  were  never  thoogbt 
of  by  the  enlightened  band  of  patriots  who  framed  this  deck- 
ration.  The  several  states  are  not  even  mentioned  by  name  in 
any  part  of  it ;  as  if  to  impress  on  America  that  our  freedom 
and  independence  arose  from  our  union,  and  that  without  it 
we  could  neither  be  free  nor  independent.  Let  us,  then,  con- 
sider all  attempts  to  weaken  this  union  by  maintaining  that 
each  state  is  separately  and  individually  independent,  as  a  spe- 
cies of  political  heresy  which  can  never  benefit  us,  bat  maj 
bring  on  us  the  most  serious  distresses."  * 

Lowndes  sought  to  rally  to  his  side  the  friends  of  paper 
money,  and  asked  triumphantly :  "  "What  harm  haa  paper 
money  done  ? "  "  What  harm  t "  retorted  Coteswortb  Pinct- 
ney.  "  Beyond  lossea  by  depreciation,  paper  money  has  est- 
ropted  the  morals  of  the  people ;  has  diverted  them  from  the 
paths  of  honest  industry  to  the  ways  of  ruinous  speculation; 
has  destroyed  both  public  and  private  credit ;  and  has  bronglit 
total  ruin  on  numberless  widows  and  orphans."  f 

James  Lincoln  of  Ninety-six  pressed  the  objection  that 
the  constitution  contained  no  bill  of  rights.  Cotesworth  Pinck- 
ncy  answered  :  "  By  delegating  express  powers,  we  certainly 
reserve  to  ourselves  every  power  and  right  not  mentioiieil  in 
the  constitution.  Another  reason  weighed  particularly  with 
the  members  from  this  state.  Bills  of  rights  generally  bepn 
with  declaring  that  all  men  are  by  nature  bom  free.  Now,  we 
should  make  that  declaration  with  a  very  bad  grace  when  i 
large  part  of  our  property  consists  in  men  who  are  actnallj 
bom  slaves."  J 

•  ElUot,  jr.,  801,  333.  t  Elliot,  I»,  SOfl.  J  EUiot,  it.,  81S,  81*. 
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Lowndes,  following  tlie  lead  of  the  opposition  of  Virginia, 
had  recommended  another  convention  in  which  every  objection 
conld  be  met  on  fair  grounds,  and  adequate  remedies  applied.^ 
The  proposal  found  no  acceptance ;  but  he  persevered  in  cavil- 
ling and  objecting.  At  last  John  Butledge  impatiently  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  Lowndes  would  find  a  seat  in  the  coming 
convention,  and  pledged  himself  there  to  prove  that  all  those 
grotmds  on  which  he  dwelt  amounted  to  no  more  than  mere 
declamation ;  that  his  boasted  confederation  was  not  worth  a 
farthing ;  that  if  such  instruments  were  piled  up  to  his  chin 
they  would  not  shield  him  from  one  single  national  calamity ; 
that  the  sun  of  this  state,  so  far  from  being  obscured  by  the  new 
constitution,  would,  when  united  with  twelve  other  suns,  aston- 
ish the  world  by  its  lustre.''  f 

The  resolution  for  a  convention  to  consider  the  constitution 
was  tmanimously  adopted.  Li  the  rivaliy  between  Charleston 
and  Columbia  as  its  place  of  meeting,  Charleston  carried  the 
day  by  a  majority  of  one  vote.  :j: 

The  purest  spirit  of  patriotism  and  union  and  veneration 
for  the  men  of  the  revolution  pervaded  South  Carolina  at  the 
time  of  her  choice  of  delegates.  Foremost  among  them  were 
the  venerable  Christopher  Gadsden  and  John  Butledge,  Moul- 
trie and  Motte,  William  Washiugton,  Edward  Eutledge,  the 
three  Pinckneys,  Grimk6,  and  Bamsay ;  the  chancellor  and 
the  leading  judges  of  the  state ;  men  chiefly  of  English,  Scotch, 
Scotch-Irish,  and  Huguenot  descent ;  a  thorough  representation 
of  the  best  elements  and  culture  of  South  Carolina. 

The  convention  organized  itself  on  the  thirteenth  of  May, 
with  Thomas  Pinckney,  then  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  as 
president.  The  ablest  man  in  the  opposition  wa£  Edanus 
Burke ;  but  the  leader  in  support  of  the  Virginia  malcontents 
was  Sumter.  A  week's  quiet  consideration  of  the  constitu- 
tion by  paragraphs  showed  the  disposition  of  the  convention, 
when  on  the  twenty-first  Sumter,  as  a  last  efEort  of  those  who 
wished  to  act  with  Virginia,  made  a  motion  for  an  adjourn- 
ment for  five  months,  to  give  time  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  federal  convention.  A  few  gave  way  to  the  hope 
of  conciliating  by  moderation ;  but  after  debate  the  motion 

♦  EUiot,  iv.,  290.  t  EUiot,  !▼.,  812.  J  Elliot,  iv.,  816,  817. 
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received  only  eighty-nine  votes  agaicuet  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five.  Three  or  four  amendments  were  recommended ;  mi 
then,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  tweutj-third,  the 
confltitution  was  ratified  hj  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  veto 
against  seventy-three — more  than  two  to  one.*  As  the  coonl 
was  declared,  the  denae  crowd  in  attendanco,  carried  awaybf 
a  wild  traneport  of  joy,  ishook  the  air  with  their  cheers. 

When  order  was  restored,  the  aged  Christopher  Gadslra 
said :  "  I  can  have  bnt  Uttle  expectation  of  seeing  the  happy 
effects  that  will  reealt  to  my  country  from  the  wise  decisions  of 
this  day,  but  I  shall  say  with  good  old  Simoon :  Lord,  turn 
lettest  thou  thy  servant  deport  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  hin 
seen  tlie  salvation  of  my  country."  f 

The  delogates  of  South  Carolina  to  the  federal  convenlicm 
received  a  vote  of  thanks.  Those  in  the  opposition  promised 
as  good  citizetts  to  accept  the  resalt.  In  1765  South  Carolini 
was  one  of  the  nine  states  to  meet  in  convention  for  re^etaooe 
to  the  sLiTiip-aet ;  and  now  ?he  was  the  eightli  state  of  the  nine 
required  for  the  adoption  of  the  constitntion. 

When  the  astonishing  tidings  reached  New  Hampshire,  ha 
people  grew  restless  to  he  the  state  yet  needed  to  assore  the 
new  bond  of  onion ;  but  for  that  palm  she  mnst  ran  a  tux 
with  Virginia. 

■  Elliot,  It.,  sis,  338-340.  f  Term.  Packet,  14  June  I7S8. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

TEE  ooKsrmrnoN  in  vntaiNiA  and  in  new  hahpshirs. 

Fbom  May  1785  to  25  June  1788. 

From  Yirginia  proceeded  the  Bouthem  oppoedtion  to  the 
consolidation  of  the  nnion.  A  strife  in  congress,  in  which  the 
North  was  too  much  in  the  wrong  to  succeed,  united  the  five 
sonthemmost  states  together  in  a  straggle  which  endangered 
the  constitution. 

In  May  1785,  Diego  Gardoqui  arrived,  charged  with  the 
afiairs  of  Spain,  and  seemingly  empowered  to  fix  the  respect- 
ive limits  and  adjust  other  points*  between  two  countries 
which  bordered  on  each  other  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  head- 
spring of  the  Mississippi.  On  the  twentieth  of  July  1785 
congress  invested  Secretary  Jay  with  full  powers  to  negotiate 
with  Gardoqui,t  instructing  him,  however,  previous  to  his 
making  or  agreeing  to  any  proposition,  to  communicate  it  to 
congress.  The  commission  was  executed,  and  negotiations  im- 
mediately began.  Jay  held  the  friendship  of  Spain  most  de- 
sirable as  a  neighbor ;  as  a  force  that  could  protect  the  United 
States  from  the  piracies  of  the  Barbary  powers  and  conciliate 
the  good-will  of  Portugal  and  Italy ;  as  a  restraint  on  the  in- 
fluence of  France  and  of  Great  Britain ;  and  as  the  ruler  of 
dominions  of  which  the  trade  offered  tempting  advantages. 
He  therefore  proposed  that  the  United  States,  as  the  price  of  a 
treaty  of  reciprocity  in  commerce,  should  forego  the  navigar 
tion  of  the  Mississippi  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years. 

On  the  third  of  August  1786,  Jay  appeared  before  congress 

*  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  yi.,  81-97.    Secret  Joumtlfl,  Ui.,  609,  670. 
t  Secret  Joamals,  iii.,  66S-670. 
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and  read  an  elaborate  paper,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  prove 
that  the  experiment  was  worth  trying.*  The  proposal  sacrificed 
a  vitallj  important  right  of  one  part  of  the  union  to  a  commer- 
cial interest  of  another ;  yet  the  instmction  which  made  the 
right  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  an  ultimatum  in 
any  treaty  with  Spain  was,  after  three  weeks'  reflection,  re- 
pealed by  a  vote  of  seven  northern  states  against  Maryland 
and  all  south  of  it. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  Angnst,  Secretary  Jay  was  enjoined 
in  his  plan  of  a  treaty  with  the  king  of  Spain  to  Btipiilate  the 
right  of  tbo  United  States  to  their  territorial  bonnds,  and  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Missiaaippi  from  its  source  to  the  ocean 
as  eatablished  in  their  treaties  with  Great  Britain ;  and  neither 
to  conclude  nor  to  sign  any  treaty  with  the  Spanish  agent  until 
he  should  have  communicated  it  to  congress  and  received  their 
approbation,  t 

The  members  of  the  southern  states  were  profoundly 
alarmed.  On  the  twenty-eighth  Charles  Pinckney,  supported 
by  Carrington,  in  their  distrust  of  Jay,  sought  to  transfer  the 
negotiation  to  Madrid;  but  in  vain.  The  delegates  of  Vir- 
ginia, Grayson  at  their  head,  strove  to  separate  the  commer- 
cial qnestionfl from  those  on  boundaries  and  navigation.  "The 
surrender  or  proposed  forbearance  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,"  they  said,  "  is  inadmissible  upon  the  principle  of 
the  right,  and  upon  the  highest  principles  of  national  ex- 
pedience. In  the  present  state  of  the  powers  of  congress,  eveiy 
wise  statesman  should  pursue  a  system  of  conduct  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  the  several  states  in  the  federal  council,  and 
thereby  an  extension  of  its  powers.  This  act  is  a  dismember- 
ment of  the  government  Can  the  United  States  then  dismem- 
ber the  government  by  a  treaty  of  commereeJ  But  Jay, 
supported  by  the  North,  persisted.  J 

Monroe  still  loyally  retained  his  desire  that  the  regulation 
of  commerce  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States,  and 
hie  opinion  that  without  that  power  the  union  would  infallibly 
tumble  to  pieces ;  but  now  he  looked  about  him  for  means  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  his  own  section  of  the  country ;  and 
•  Diplommtic  Correspondenco,  vi.,  117.  f  Secret  Jouni»ls,  iii.,  08fl. 

}  Secret  Joumitls,  It.,  87-110. 
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to  Madison  on  Hie  third  of  September  lie  wrote :  "  I  earnestly 
wish  the  admission  of  a  few  additional  states  into  the  conf ed- 
eraey  in  the  sonthem  scale."*  "There  is  danger,"  reported 
Otto  to  VergenneSjt  "that  the  discussion  may  become  the 
germ  of  a  separation  of  the  sonthem  states."  Murmurs  arose 
that  plans  were  forming  in  New  York  for  dismembering  the 
confederacy  and  throwing  New  York  and  New  England  into 
one  government,  with  the  addition,  if  possible,  of  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania.  "  Even  should  the  measure  triumph  tmder 
the  patronage  of  nine  states  or  even  the  whole  thirteen,"  wrote 
Madison  in  October,  "it  is  not  expedient  because  it  is  not 
just":^  The  next  legislature  of  Virginia  unanimously  re- 
solved "that  nature  had  given  the  Mississippi  to  the  United 
States,  that  the  sacrifice  of  it  would  violate  justice,  contravene 
the  end  of  the  federal  government,  and  destroy  confidence  in 
the  federal  councils  necessary  to  a  proper  enlargement  of  their 
authority." 

The  plan  could  not  succeed,  for  it  never  had  the  consent 
of  Spain ;  and  if  it  should  be  formed  into  a  treaty,  the  treaty 
could  never  obtain  votes  enough  for  its  ratification.  In  the 
new  congress,  New  Jersey  left  the  North ;  Pennsylvania,  of 
which  a  large  part  lay  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  became  equally 
divided;  and  Bhode  Island  began  to  doubt.  But  already 
many  of  Virginia's  "  most  federal "  statesmen  were  extremely 
disturbed ;  Patrick  Henry,  who  had  hitherto  been  the  cham- 
pion of  the  federal  cause,  refused  to  attend  the  federal  conven- 
tion that  ho  might  remain  free  to  combat  its  result ;  and  an 
uncontrollable  spirit  of  distrust  drove  Kentucky  to  listen  to 
Bichard  Henry  Lee,  and  imperilled  the  new  constitution. 

The  people  of  Virginia,  whose  undisputed  territory  had 
ample  harbors  convenient  to  the  ocean,  and  no  western  limit 
but  the  Mississippi,  had  never  aspired  to  form  a  separate  re- 
public They  had  deliberately  surrendered  their  claim  to  the 
north-west  territory ;  and  true  to  the  idea  that  a  state  should 
not  be  too  large  for  the  convenience  of  home  rule,  they  sec- 
onded the  desire  of  Kentucky  to  become  a  commonwealth  by 
itself.     The  opinion  of  Washington  that  the  constitution  would 

*  Monroe  to  Madison,  8  September  1786. 

t  otto  to  Vergenncfl,  10  September  1780.  f  Madison,  i.,  260. 
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be  adopted  by  Virginia  was  not  shaken.*  Eelieved  from  anx- 
iety at  home,  be  found  time  to  watch  the  gathering  cloode  of 
revolution  in  Europe,  and  shaped  in  his  own  mind  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  republic.  His  conclusions,  wluch  on  New  Year's 
day  1788  he  confided  to  JeflEerson,  his  future  adviser  on  the 
foreign  relatioufl  of  the  country,  were  in  eubstanco  precisely  as 
follows :  The  American  revolution  has  spread  through  Europe 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  rights  of  mankind,  the  privileges  of 
the  people,  and  the  principles  of  liberty  than  has  existed  in 
any  former  period ;  a  war  in  that  quarter  is  likely  to  be  kin- 
dled, especially  between  France  and  England ;  in  the  imp^id- 
ing  struggle  an  energetic  general  government  must  prevent 
the  several  states  from  involving  tbemaelvee  in  the  political 
disputes  of  the  European  powers.  The  situation  of  tJie  United 
States  is  such  as  m^ea  it  not  only  unnecessary  bnt  extremdy 
imprudent  for  them  to  take  part  in  foreign  quarrels.  Let 
them  wisely  and  properly  improve  the  advantages  which  na- 
ture has  given  them,  and  conduct  themselves  with  circtun- 
spection.  By  that  ]iolicy,  and  by  giving  security  to  property 
and  liberty,  they  will  become  the  asylum  of  the  peacefol,  the 
indnstriooB,  and  the  wealthy  from  all  parta  of  the  civilized 
world.t 

Nor  did  Washington  cease  his  vigilant  activity  to  confinn 
Virginia  in  federal  opinions.  Especially  to  Edmund  Ran- 
dolph, then  governor  of  Virginia  and  in  the  height  of  his  pop- 
ularity, he  addressed  himself  j;  with  convincing  eamestneas, 
and  yet  with  a  delicacy  that  seemed  to  leave  the  mind  of  Ran- 
dolph to  its  own  workings. 

Madison,  Ukewise,  kept  np  with  Randolph  a  most  friendly 
and  persuasive  correspondence.  As  a  natnral  consequence, 
the  governor,  who  began  to  see  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
amendments  without  endangering  the  snccess  of  the  constitu- 
tion, soon  planted  himself  among  its  defenders ;  while  Monroe, 
leaving  his  inconsistency  unexplained,  was  drawn  toward  the 
adversaries  of  Madison. 

•  WtsWngton  to  Liifajette,  10  JanniiTy  17BB. 

f  Wuhininon  la  Jcffersoo,  1  Januarj  1789.  Compare  WoBhingtmi  to  Enoi, 
10  Januarjf  1798.    MS. 

t  WuhingUn  to  Sdmiind  Bandolpb,  S  Ju)iiu7  11S8.    ^wki,  ii.,  297. 
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The  example  of  Massachnsetts  had  great  influence  by  its 
recommendation  of  amendments ;  and  still  more  by  the  avowed 
determination  of  the  defeated  party  honestly  to  support  the 
decision  of  the  majority.  But  while  the  more  moderate  of  the 
malcontents  ^^  appeared  to  be  preparing  for  a  decent  sub- 
misBion,"  and  even  Bichard  Henry  Lee  set  bounds  to  his  op- 
position,^ the  language  of  Henry  was :  "  The  other  states  can- 
not do  without  Virginia,  and  we  can  dictate  to  them  what 
terms  we  please."  ^^  His  plans  extended  contingently  even  to 
foreign  alliances."  f 

The  report  from  the  federal  convention  agitated  the  people 
more  than  any  subject  since  the  first  days  of  the  revolution, 
and  with  a  greater  division  of  opinion,  j:  It  was  remarked  that 
while  in  the  seven  northern  states  the  principal  ofiScers  of  gov- 
ernment and  largest  holders  of  property,  the  judges  and  law- 
yers, the  clergy  and  men  of  letters,  were  almost  without  ex- 
ception devoted  to  the  constitution,  in  Virginia  the  bar  and 
the  men  of  the  most  culture  and  property  were  divided.  In 
Virginia,  too,  where  the  mass  of  the  people,  though  accus- 
tomed to  be  guided  by  their  favorite  statesmen  on  all  new  and 
intricate  questions,  now,  on  a  question  which  surpassed  all 
others  in  novelty  and  intricacy,  broke  away  from  their  lead 
and  followed  a  mysterious  and  prophetic  influence  which  rose 
from  the  heart  The  phenomenon  was  the  more  wonderful, 
as  all  the  adversaries  of  the  new  constitution  justified  their  op- 
position on  the  grotmd  of  danger  to  the  liberties  of  the  people.** 
And  over  all  discussions,  in  private  or  in  public,  there  hovered 
the  idea  that  TVashington  was  to  lead  the  country  safely  along 
the  untrodden  path. 

In  the  time  preceding  the  election  the  men  of  Kentucky 
were  made  to  fear  the  surrender  of  the  Mississippi  by  the 
federal  government ;  and  the  Baptists,  the  reunion  of  church 
and  state.  |    The  election  of  Madison  to  the  convention  was 

*  Compare  Cyrus  Oriffin  to  Thomas  nizsiroons,  15  Februaiy  1788. 
-f  Carrington  to  Madison,  18  January  1788. 

X  Monroe  to  Madison,  13  October  1787f 

•  Madison,  i.,  865,  866. 

I  James  Madison,  Sr.,  to  his  son,  80  January  1738 ;  Semple*8  Baptists  in 
Tirginia,  76,  77. 
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held  to  be  indispensable.*  "  He  will  be  the  main  pillar  of  the 
coiiBtitution,''  thought  Jefferson  ;  "  but  though  an  immensely 
powerfnl  one,  it  is  questionable  whether  he  can  bear  the  weight 
of  Bucb  a  host."  f  But  the  plan  for  a  sonthem  confederacy 
waa  crufihed  by  the  fidelity  of  South  Carolina ;  and  Washing- 
ton, who  bad  foreseen  the  issue,  cheered  Madison  on  with  good 
words :  "  Eight  affirmatirea  without  a  negative  carry  weight 
of  argument  if  not  eloquence  with  it  that  would  cause  even 
*  the  unerring  sister '  to  hesitate."  J 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  convention  a 
quorum  was  present  in  Kichmoud.  It  was  auspicious  that  Ed- 
mund Pendleton,  tlie  chancellor,  was  unanimoualy  chosen  its 
president.  The  building  which  would  hold  the  most  listeners 
was  made  the  place  of  meeting,  but  Henry  was  alarmed  at  the 
presence  of  short-hand  reportera  from  the  Philadelphia  press, 
as  he  wished  "  to  speak  the  language  of  his  eoul "  *  without  the 
reserve  of  circumspection.  During  the  period  of  the  confedera- 
tion, which  had  existed  but  little  more  than  seven  years,  it  had 
become  known  that  slavery  and  its  industrial  results  divided 
the  South  from  the  North ;  and  this  conviction  exercised  a  sub- 
tle influence. 

George  Mason,  following  the  advice  of  Pichard  Henry 
Lee,  I  and  the  precedent  of  llassachusetta,  proposed  that  no 
question  relating  to  the  constitution  should  be  propounded 
until  it  shoidd  have  been  discussed  clause  by  clause ;  and  this 
was  acquiesced  in  unanimously.  The  debates  which  ensued 
cannot  be  followed  in  the  order  of  time,  for  Henry  broke 
through  every  rule ;  but  an  outline  must  be  given  of  those 
which  foreshadowed  the  future. 

Patrick  Henry  dashed  instantly  into  the  battle,  saying; 
"  The  constitution  is  a  severance  of  the  confederacy.  Its  lan- 
guage, '  "We  the  people,'  is  the  institution  of  one  great  con- 
solidated national  government  of  the  people  of  all  the  states,  in- 
stead of  a  government  by  compact  with  the  states  for  its  agents. 
The  people  gave  the  convention  no  power  to  use  their  name."  ^ 

*  Wa°hiugton  in  Rires,  il.,  547. 

t  Jcfforson,  Randolph's  cJ.,  il,  270;  in  Eivcs,  ii.,  B58. 

1  Washlnglon  to  Maillaoa,  2  ll»j  1788.  •  Pcnn.  TacVet,  12  Juno  1788. 

I  R.  B.  Lee  to  G,  Mnsoa,  7  Uaj  I78B.    UU  of  R.  H.  L.,  iL,  60. 

''ElUot,  iii.,  21-23, 
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*^The  question,"  said  Eandolph,  "is  now  between  nnion 
and  no  nnion,  and  I  wonld  sooner  lop  off  mj  right  arm  than 
consent  to  a  dissolution  of  the  nnion."*  "It  is  a  national 
government,"  said  George  Mason,  losing  his  self-control  and 
becoming  inconsistent.  "  It  is  ascertained  by  history  that  there 
never  was  one  government  over  a  very  extensive  country 
without  destroying  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The  power  of 
laying  direct  taxes  changes  the  confederation.  The  general 
government  being  paramount  and  more  powerful,  the  state 
governments  must  give  way  to  it ;  and  a  general  consolidated 
government  is  one  of  the  worst  curses  that  can  befall  a  nation."  f 

"There  is  no  quarrel  between  government  and  liberty," 
said  Pendleton ;  "  the  former  is  the  shield  and  protector  of  the 
latter.  The  expression  *  We  the  people '  is  a  common  one,  and 
with  me  is  a  favorite.  Who  but  the  people  can  delegate  pow- 
ers, or  have  a  right  to  form  government  ?  The  question  must 
be  between  this  government  and  the  confederation ;  the  latter 
is  no  government  at  all.  Common  danger,  union,  and  the 
spirit  of  America  carried  us  through  the  war,  and  not  the  con- 
federation of  which  the  moment  of  peace  showed  the  imbecility. 
€h)vemment,  to  be  effectual,  must  have  complete  powers,  a 
l^islature,  a  judiciary,  and  executive.  No  gentleman  in  this 
conunittee  would  agree  to  vest  these  three  powers  in  one  body. 
The  proposed  government  is  not  a  consolidated  government. 
It  is  on  the  whole  complexion  of  it  a  government  of  laws  and 
not  of  men."  J 

Madison  explained  at  large  that  the  constitution  is  in  part  a 
consolidated  union,  and  in  part  rests  so  completely  on  the 
states  that  its  very  life  is  bound  up  in  theirs.  And  on  another 
day  he  added ;  "  The  powers  vested  in  the  proposed  govern- 
ment are  not  so  much  an  augmentation  of  powers  in  the  general 
government  as  a  change  rendered  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  efficacy  to  those  which  were  vested  in  it  before."  * 

The  opposition  set  no  bounds  to  their  eulogy  of  the  British 
constitution  as  compared  with  the  proposed  one  for  America. 
"  The  wisdom  of  the  English  constitution,"  said  Monroe,  "  has 
given  a  share  of  the  legislation  to  each  of  the  three  branches, 

♦  Elliot,  m.,  25-26.  t  Elliot.,  iii.,  29-33.  t  ElHot,  iU.,  8&-41. 

«  EUiot,  ill,  86-97,  and  259. 
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wliich  eaabiea  it  to  defend  itaelf  and  to  preserve  tlie  liberty  of  the 
people.  In  tlie  plan  for  America  I  can  see  no  real  checks."  • 
"  We  have  not  materials  in  this  country,"  ewd  Grayson,  "  for 
each  a  government  as  the  British  monarchy ;  but  I  would  have 
a  president  for  life,  chooeing  hia  sncceeaor  at  the  same  time  ;  a 
senate  for  life,  with  the  powei^  of  the  house  of  lords;  and  a 
trieimial  hou^e  of  representatives,  with  the  powers  of  the  booHe 
of  commons  in  England."  f  "  How  natural  it  is,"  said  Henry, 
"when  comparing  deformities  to  beau^',  to  be  struck  with  the 
superiority  of  the  British  government  to  the  proposed  system. 
In  England  self-love,  self-interest  stiraolates  the  executive  to 
advance  the  prosperity  of  the  nation.  Men  cannot  be  depended 
on  without  self-love.  Your  president  will  not  have  the  sama 
motives  of  self-love  to  impel  liim  to  favor  yonr  interests.  Hia 
political  character  is  but  transient.  In  the  British  government 
the  sword  and  purse  are  not  united  in  tlie  same  hands;  in  this 
system  they  are.  Does  not  infinite  security  result  from  a  sepa- 
ration J "  t 

Madison  on  the  fonrteenth  replied :  "  There  never  was, 
there  never  will  be,  an  efficient  government  in  which  both  the 
sword  and  purse  are  not  vested,  though  they  may  not  be  given 
to  the  same  member  of  government.  The  sword  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  British  king ;  the  purse  in  the  hands  of  the  par- 
liament. It  is  so  in  America,  as  far  as  any  analogy  can  exist. 
When  power  is  necessary  and  can  be  safely  lodged,  reason 
commands  its  cession.  From  the  first  moment  that  my  mind 
■was  capable  of  contemplating  political  subjects  I  have  had  a 
uniform  zeal  for  a  well-regulated  republican  government.  The 
establishment  of  it  in  America  is  my  most  ardent  desire.  If 
the  hands  of  the  government  be  relaxed,  anarchy  will  produce 
despotism.  Faction  and  confusion  preceded  tiie  revolutdons  in 
Germany ;  faction  and  confusion  produced  the  disorders  and 
commotions  of  Holland.  In  this  commonwealth,  and  in  every 
state  in  the  union,  the  relaxed  operation  of  the  government 
has  been  sufBcient  to  alarm  the  friends  of  their  country.  The 
rapid  increase  of  population  strongly  calls  for  a  republican  or- 
ganization. There  is  more  responsibility  in  the  proposed  gov- 
ernment than  in  the  English.     Our  representatives  are  chosen 

■  Elliot,  iiL,  21B,  219.  f  Elliot,  ul.,  219.  {  Elliot,  iii.,  SBT,  3Sa 
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for  two  years,  in  England  for  seven.  Any  citizen  may  be  elected 
here ;  in  Great  Britain  no  one  without  an  estate  of  the  annual 
Tslne  of  six  hundred  pounds  sterling  can  represent  a  county ; 
nor  a  corporation  without  half  as  much.  If  confidence  be  due 
to  the  government  there,  it  is  due  tenfold  here."  * 

Against  the  judiciary  as  constituted  by  the  constitution 
Henry  on  the  twentieth  exceeded  himself  in  vehemence,  find- 
ing dangers  to  the  state  courts  by  the  number  of  its  tribunals, 
by  appellate  jurisdictions,  controversies  between  a  state  and 
the  citizens  of  another  state ;  dangers  to  the  trial  by  jury ;  dan- 
gers springing  out  of  the  clause  against  the  impairment  of  the 
obligations  of  a  contract. 

On  the  same  day  Marshall,  following  able  speakers  on  the 
flame  side,  summed  up  the  defence  of  the  judiciary  system : 
"Tribunals  for  the  decisions  of  controversies,  which  were  be- 
fore either  not  at  all  or  improperly  provided  for,  are  here  ap- 
pointed. Federal  courts  will  determine  causes  with  the  same 
fairness  and  impartiality  as  the  state  courts.  The  federal 
judges  are  chosen  with  equal  wisdom,  and  they  are  equally  or 
more  independent.  The  power  of  creating  a  number  of  courts 
is  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  this  system.  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  judiciary  has  its  limit.  The  United  States  court  cannot 
extend  to  everything,  since,  if  the  United  States  were  to  make 
a  law  not  warranted  by  any  of  the  enumerated  powers,  the 
judges  would  consider  it  as  an  infringement  of  the  constitu- 
tion. The  state  courts  are  crowded  with  suits;  if  some  of 
them  should  be  carried  to  a  federal  court,  the  state  courts  will 
still  have  business  enough.  To  the  judiciary  you  must  look 
for  protection  from  an  infringement  on  the  constitution.  JS'o 
other  body  can  afford  it.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts 
over  disputes  between  a  state  and  the  citizens  of  another  state 
has  been  decried  with  unusual  vehemence.  There  is  a  diffi- 
culty in  making  a  state  defendant  which  does  not  prevent  its 
being  phdntifi.  It  is  not  rational  to  suppose  that  the  sovereign 
power  should  be  dragged  before  a  court.  The  intent  is  to  ena- 
Ue  states  to  recover  claims  against  individuals  residing  in  other 
states.    This  construction  is  warranted  by  the  words." 

On  the  clause  relating  to  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
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tmcte,  ^^lareliall  said  tliis :  "  A  Euit  iDBtitnted  in  tlie  federal 
coorta  by  the  citizens  of  one  state  against  the  citizens  of  another 
state  will  be  instituted  in  the  conrt  where  the  defendant  resides, 
and  will  be  determined  by  the  laws  of  the  state  where  the  con- 
tract was  made.  The  laws  which  govern  the  contract  at  its 
formation  goTcm  it  at  its  decision.  AVhether  this  man  or  that 
man  succeeds  is  to  the  government  all  one  thing.  Congrees 
is  empowered  to  make  exceptions  to  the  appelkte  jurisdiction 
of  the  supreme  coiul;,  both  as  to  law  and  as  to  fact ;  and  these 
exceptions  certainly  go  as  far  aa  the  legislature  may  think 
proper  for  the  interest  and  liberty  of  the  people."  * 

The  planters  of  Virginia  ware  indebted  to  British  mer- 
chants to  the  amount  of  ten  millions  of  dollars;  and  tlie  Vir- 
ginia legislature,  under  the  influence  of  Henry,  had  withheld 
from  these  creditors  the  right  to  sue  in  the  courts  of  Virginia 
until  England  should  have  fulfilled  her  part  of  the  treaty  of 
pciiCi'  by  Burrcuderiug  the  westem  posts  and  by  making  com- 
pensation for  slaves  that  had  been  carried  away  ;  he  now  cen- 
sured the  federal  constitution  for  granting  in  the  case  retro- 
spective jurisdiction.  Marshall  replied :  "  There  is  a  diSerence 
between  a  tribunal  which  shall  give  effect  to  an  existing  right, 
and  creating  a  right  that  did  not  exist  before.  The  debt  or 
claim  is  created  by  the  individual ;  a  creation  of  a  new  court 
does  not  amount  to  a  retrospective  law."  + 

Questions  as  to  the  powers  which  it  would  be  wise  to  grant 
to  the  general  government,  and  as  to  the  powers  which  had 
been  granted,  divided  the  convention.  The  decision  of  Mary- 
land and  South  Carolina  dashed  the  hope  of  proselyting  Vir- 
ginia to  propose  a  separate  southera  confederacy  ;  but  Henry 
on  the  ninth  still  said  :  "  Compared  with  the  consolidation  of 
one  power  to  reigu  with  a  strong  hand  over  so  extensive  a 
country  as  this  is,  small  confederacies  arc  little  evils.  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  could  exist  separated  from  the  rest  of 
America."  J  But  he  limited  himself  to  proposing  that  Vir- 
ginia, "  the  greatest  and  most  mighty  state  in  the  union,"  * 
followed  by  North  Carolina  and  by  New  York,  which  state  he 
announced  as  being  in  high  opposition,  J  should  hold  the  con- 
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stitation  in  suspense  nntil  they  had  compelled  the  other  states 
to  adopt  the  amendments  on  which  she  should  insist.  He  cited 
Jefferson  as  advising  ^^  to  reject  the  government  till  it  should 
be  amended."  *  Bandolph  interpreted  the  letter  which  Henry 
had  cited,  as  the  expression  of  a  strong  desire  that  the  govern- 
ment might  be  adopted  by  nine  states  with  Virginia  for  one 
of  the  nine;t  wid  two  days  later  Pendleton  cited  from  the 
same  letter  the  words  that  '^  a  schism  in  our  union  would  be 
an  incurable  evil."  X 

On  the  eleventh  and  the  seventeenth  Mason  introduced  a 
new  theme,  saying:  "Under  the  royal  government  the  im- 
portation of  slaves  was  looked  upon  as  a  great  oppression ;  but 
the  African  merchants  prevented  the  many  attempts  at  its 
prohibition.  It  was  one  of  the  great  causes  of  our  separation 
from  Great  Britain.  Its  exclusion  has  been  a  principal  object 
of  this  state  and  most  of  the  states  in  this  union.  The  aug- 
mentation of  slaves  weakens  the  states.  Such  a  trade  is  dia- 
bolical in  itself  and  disgraceful  to  mankind ;  yet  by  this  con- 
stitution it  is  continued  for  twenty  years.  Much  as  I  value  a 
union  of  all  the  states,  I  would  not  admit  the  southern  states 
into  the  union  unless  they  agree  to  its  discontinuance.  And 
there  is  no  clause  in  this  constitution  to  secure  the  property  of 
that  kind  which  we  have  acquired  under  our  former  laws,  and 
of  which  the  loss  would  bring  ruin  on  a  great  many  people ; 
for  such  a  tax  may  be  laid  as  will  amount  to  manumission."  ^ 

Madison  equally  abhorred  the  slave-trade  ;  but  on  the  seven- 
teenth answered,  after  reflection  and  with  reserve :  "  The  gen- 
tlemen of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  argued,  '  By  hindering 
US  from  importing  this  species  of  property  the  slaves  of  Vir- 
ginia will  rise  in  value,  and  we  shall  be  obliged  to  go  to  your 
markets.'  I  need  not  expatiate  on  this  subject ;  great  as  the  evil 
is,  a  dismemberment  of  the  union  would  be  worse.  Under  the 
articles  of  confederation  the  traffic  might  be  continued  forever ; 
by  this  clause  an  end  may  be  put  to  it  after  twenty  years. 
From  the  mode  of  representation  and  taxation,  congress  can- 
not lay  such  a  tax  on  slaves  as  will  amount  to  manumission. 
At  present,  if  any  slave  elopes  to  any  of  those  states  where 
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slaves  are  free,  he  becomes  emancipated  by  their  lawB ;  in  this 
oonstittition  a  clause  was  expressly  inserted  to  enable  ownen 
of  slaves  to  reelaiiu  them." 

Tyler  supported  Madison,  speaking  at  large  and  -with 
warmth :  "  Tliis  wicked  traffic  ia  impolitic,  iniquitoua,  and  dis- 
graceful. It  was  one  cause  of  the  complaints  against  British 
tyranny ;  nothing  can  justify  ita  revival.  But  for  this  tem- 
porary restriction,  congress  could  have  i>rohibited  the  African 
trade.  My  earnest  desire  is  that  it  shonld  be  handed  down  to 
posterity,  that  I  have  opposed  this  wicked  clanse."  * 

On  the  twenty-fourth  Henry  raised  a  new  cry  on  the  dan- 
ger  of  emancipation :  "  The  great  object  of  national  govern- 
ment ia  national  defence ;  the  northern  states  may  call  forth 
every  national  resource ;  and  congress  may  say,  '  Every  black 
man  must  fight.'  In  the  last  war  acts  of  assembly  set  free 
every  slave  who  would  go  into  the  army.  Slavery  is  detested ; 
wo  feel  ita  fatal  effects;  ^vc  deplore  it  with  all  the  pity  of  hu- 
manity. Let  that  nrbanity  which  I  trust  will  distinguish 
Americans,  and  the  necessity  of  national  defence,  operate  on 
their  minds ;  they  have  the  power,  in  clear,  unequivocal  terms, 
to  pronounce  all  slaves  free,  and  they  will  certainly  exercise 
the  power.  Much  as  I  deplore  slavery,  I  see  that  the  general 
government  ought  not  to  set  the  slaves  free ;  for  the  major- 
ity of  congress  is  to  the  North  and  the  slaves  are  to  the 
South."  t 

The  governor  of  Virginia  first  showed  that  the  constitution 
itself  did  not,  even  in  the  opiuion  of  South  Carolina,  menace 
enfranchisement ;  and  thus  proceeded  :  "  I  hope  that  there  ia 
no  one  hero  who,  considering  the  subject  in  the  calm  light  of 
philosophy,  will  advance  an  objection  dishonorable  to  Virginia ; 
that,  at  the  moment  they  are  secnring  the  rights  of  their  citi- 
zens, there  is  a  spark  of  hope  that  those  unfortunate  men  now 
held  in  bondage  may,  by  the  operation  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, be  made  free."  J 

The  representative  from  Augusta  county,  Zachariah  John- 
son, complained  that  the  bill  of  rights  which  the  convention 
was  preparing  as  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  did  not  ac- 
knowledge that  all  men  are  by  nature  equally  free  and  inde- 
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pendent  ^^ G-entlemen  tell  nsy"  lie  said,  ^^that  they  see  a  pro- 
giessiye  danger  of  bringing  aboat  emancipation.  The  total 
abolition  of  slayerj  wonld  do  much  good.  The  principle  has 
b^on  since  the  revolntion.  Let  us  do  what  we  may,  it  will 
oome  Tonnd."  * 

To  the  declamations  of  Henry  that  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution would  be  the  renimciation  of  the  right  to  navigate  the 
Mississippi,  Hiiadison,  on  the  twelfth,  after  a  candid  relation  of 
what  had  transpired  in  congress,  and  giving  the  information 
that  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  were  now  strenuous  against 
even  any  temporary  cession  of  the  navigation  of  that  river, 
made  the  furtiier  irrefragable  reply :  ^^  The  free  navigation  of 
the  Miflsiflfiippi  is  our  right.  The  confederation  is  so  weak 
that  it  has  not  formed,  and  cannot  form,  a  treaty  which  will 
Becure  to  us  the  actual  ejijoyment  of  it.  Under  an  efficient 
government  alone  shall  we  be  able  to  avail  ourselves  fully  of 
our  right.  The  new  government  will  have  more  strength  to 
enforce  it."  ^^  Should  the  constitution  be  adopted,"  said  Mon- 
roe on  the  thirteenth,  ^^  the  northern  states  will  not  fail  to  re- 
linquish the  Mississippi  in  order  to  depress  the  western  country 
and  prevent  the  southern  interest  from  preponderating."  f 
"To  preserve  the  balance  of  American  power,"  continued 
Henry,  ^^  it  is  essentially  necessaiy  that  the  right  of  the  Missis- 
sippi should  be  secured,  or  the  South  will  ever  be  a  contempti- 
ble minority."  X 

"  This  contest  of  the  Mississippi,"  said  Grayson  on  the  four- 
teenth, ^^  is  a  contest  for  empire,  in  which  Yirginia,  Kentucky, 
the  southern  states  are  deeply  interested.  It  involves  this 
great  national  question,  whether  one  part  of  the  continent  shall 
govern  the  other.  From  the  extent  of  territory  and  fertility 
of  soil,  Gk>d  and  nature  have  intended  that  the  weight  of  popu- 
lation should  be  on  the  southern  side.  At  present,  for  various 
reasons,  it  is  on  the  other.  If  the  Mississippi  be  shut  up,  emi- 
grations will  be  stopped  entirely;  no  new  states  will  be  formed 
on  the  western  waters ;  and  this  government  will  be  a  govern- 
ment of  seven  states."*  To  the  last  Grayson  said:  "The 
seven  states,  which  are  a  majority,  being  actually  in  possession, 
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will  never  admit  any  soutliorn  etate  into  the  union  60  as  to  lose 
that  majority."  * 

The  power  of  the  government  to  establish  a  navigation  act 
by  a  bare  majority  was  bitterly  complained  of  by  George  Ma- 
Bon ;  f  by  Grayson,  who  complained  that  the  interests  of  the 
carrying  states  wonld  govern  the  producing  etates ;  J  by  Tyler, 
who  mourned  over  his  own  act  in  having  proposed  to  cede  the 
regaladon  of  commerce  to  the  confederation,  since  it  had  led 
to  the  grant  of  powers  too  dangerous  to  be  trusted  to  any 
set  of  men  whatsoever."  Complaint  was  further  made  that 
treaties  were  to  go  into  effect  without  regard  to  the  opin- 
ion of  the  house  of  representativee ;  and  especially  that  there 
was  no  bill  of  rights,  and  that  there  \va&  no  explicit  reserva- 
tion of  powers  not  delegated  to  the  general  government  In 
some  parts  of  the  country  the  settlers  were  made  to  dread  a 
resuscitation  of  old  land  companies  through  tho  federal  jndi- 
eiary. 

The  prohibition  on  the  states  to  issue  paper  money  weighed 
on  the  minds  of  the  debtor  class ;  but  it  was  not  much  dis- 
cussed, for  on  that  point  George  Mason  and  Eichard  Henry 
Lee  were  the  great  leaders  in  favor  of  the  suppression  of  paper 
money  "  as  founded  upon  fraud  and  knaverj'."  |  And  Mason 
had  forced  the  assembly  of  Virginia  in  their  last  session  to 
adopt  a  series  of  resolutions  declaring  that  paper  currency 
created  scarcity  of  real  money,  and  substituted  for  the  real 
standard  of  value  a  standard  variable  as  the  commodities  them- 
selves, raining  trade  and  commerce,  weakening  the  morals 
of  the  people,  destroying  public  and  private  credit  and  all  faith 
between  man  and  man,  and  aggravating  the  very  evils  which 
it  was  intended  to  remedy,*  And  yet  there  were  those  in  the 
convention  whose  votes  were  swayed  hy  the  consideration  that, 
if  the  constitution  should  he  established,  there  would  be  an  end 
of  inconvertible  bills  of  credit  forever.  But  that  which  af- 
fected the  decision  morethan  anything  else  was  that  the  con- 
stitution would  bring  with  it  to  British  creditors  a  right  to 
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recover  througli  the  federal  courts  claims  on  Yirginia  planters 
for  about  t^i  millions  of  dollars. 

The  discussions  had  been  temperately  conducted  till  just 
at  the  last,  when  for  a  moment  pretending  that  the  acceptance 
of  the  constitution  would  make  an  end  of  the  trial  by  jury, 
Heniy  said,  on  the  twentieth :  ^^  Old  as  I  am,  it  is  probable  I 
may  yet  have  the  appellation  of  rebel.  But  my  neighbors 
will  protect  me."*  This  daring  drew  out  the  reply  that 
Virginia  would  be  in  anns  to  support  the  constitution ;  and 
on  the  twenty-fifth  James  Innes  of  Williamsburg,  quoting 
against  him  his  own  words,  said :  ^'  I  observe  with  regret  a 
general  spirit  of  jealousy  with  respect  to  our  northern  brethren. 
If  we  had  had  it  in  1775  it  would  have  prevented  that  unani- 
mous resistance  which  triumphed  over  our  enemies ;  it  was  not 
a  Virginian,  a  Carolinian,  a  Pennsylvanian,  but  the  glorious 
name  of  an  American,  that  extended  from  one  end  of  the  con- 
tinent to  the  other."  f  But  the  feeling  was  soon  pacified,  and 
the  last  words  of  Henry  himself  were  :  "  If  I  shall  be  in  the 
minority,  I  shall  yet  be  a  peaceable  citizen,  my  head,  my  hand, 
and  my  heart  being  at  liberty  to  remove  the  defects  of  the 
system  in  a  constitutional  way."  ^  The  last  word  was  from 
the  governor  of  Virginia :  "  The  accession  of  eight  states  re- 
duces our  deliberations  to  the  single  question  of  union  or  no 
union."  ^ 

For  more  than  three  weeks  the  foes  of  the  constitution  had 
kept  up  the  onset,  and  day  after  day  they  had  been  beaten 
back  as  cavalry  that  tries  in  vain  to  break  the  ranks  of  in- 
fantry. For  more  than  three  weeks  Henry  and  Grayson  and 
Mason  renewed  the  onslaught,  feebly  supported  by  Monroe, 
and  greatly  aided  by  the  weight  of  character  of  Benjamin 
Harrison  and  John  Tyler ;  day  by  day  they  were  triumphantly 
encountered  by  Madison,  on  whom  the  defence  of  the  con- 
stitution mainly  rested;  by  Pendleton,  who,  in  spite  of  in- 
creased infirmities,  was  moved  even  more  deeply  than  in  the 
beginning  of  the  revolution  ;  and  by  the  popular  eloquence  of 
Bandolph.    These  three  champions  were  well  seconded  by 
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Geo^  Nicholas,  John  Maishall,  James  Innes,  Henry  Lee, 
aod  Francis  Corbin.* 

On  the  twenty-fiftli,  after  debates  for  tliree  weeks,  the  mal- 
coctentB  had  no  heart  for  farther  refiistance.  The  conveoitioii 
was  willing  to  recommend  a  bill  of  rights  in  tweotj*  sections, 
with  twenty  other  more  questionable  amendment.  The  first 
motion  was :  ''  Ought  the  declaration  of  rights  and  amend- 
ments of  the  constitation  to  be  referred  by  this  conTcntion  to 
the  other  states  in  the  American  confederacy  for  their  ixm- 
sidcration  previous  to  the  ratiScation  of  the  new  constitDtioa 
of  goTemment?"  It  was  lost,  having  only  eighty  voices 
agaioBt  eighty-eight.  Then  the  main  question  was  put,  that 
the  constitution  be  ratified,  referring  all  amendments  to  the 
first  congress  onder  the  constitution.  The  decision  would  be 
momentous,  not  for  America  only,  but  the  whole  world. 
"W^ithont  Virginia,  this  great  country  would  have  been  shivered 
into  fragmentary  confederacies,  or  separate  independent  states. 

The  roll  was  called ;  and  eighty-nine  delegates,  chiefly  from 
the  cities  of  Eichmond  and  Williamsbui^,  from  counties  near 
the  ocean,  from  the  northern  neck,  from  the  north-western 
border  counties,  and  from  the  eountiee  between  the  Blue  Ridge 
and  the  AUeghanies,  voted  for  the  constitution.  Seventy-nine, 
mainly  from  other  central  and  southern  border  coonties,  and 
from  three  fourths  of  the  counties  of  Kentucky,  cried  No. 

The  committee  for  reporting  the  form  of  ratification  were 
Eandolph,  Nicholas,  MadisoD,  Marshall,  and  Corbin — all  from 
among  the  stanchest  supporters  of  the  constitution. 

In  the  form  which  was  adopted  they  connected  with  the 
ratification  "a  few  declaratory  truths  not  affecting  the  validity 
of  the  act ; "  f  and  shielded  the  rights  of  the  states  by  the  as- 
sertion "  that  every  power  not  granted  by  the  constitution  re- 
mains for  the  people  of  the  tXnited  States  and  at  their  wilL"  J 

After  the  vote  was  taken,  the  succeasfol  party  were  carefol 
not  to  mffle  their  opponents  by  exultation.  Henry  showed  his 
genial  natore,  free  from  all  malignity.  He  was  hke  a  billow 
of  the  ocean  on  the  first  bright  day  after  the  storm,  dashing 
itself  against  the  rocky  eliS,  and  then,  sparkling  with  light,  re- 
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tieatiiig  to  its  home.  It  was  more  difficult  for  Mason  to  calm 
the  morbid  sensibility  of  his  nature  and  to  heal  his  sorrow  at 
haying  abandoned  one  of  the  highest  places  of  honor  among 
the  fathers  of  the  constitution  which  he  had  done  so  mnch  to 
initiate,  to  form,  and  to  improve.  He  was  pacified  by  words 
from  Harrison  and  from  Tyler,  who  held  it  the  duty  of  good 
citizens  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  majority,  and  by  precept 
and  example  to  promote  harmony  and  order  and  nnion  among 
iheir  fellow-citizens.  But  that  which  did  most  to  soothe  the 
minority  was  their  trust  in  Washington.  "  For  the  president," 
said  Mason,  ^^  there  seldom  or  never  can  be  a  majority  in  favor 
of  one,  except  one  great  name,  who  will  be  unanimously  elect- 
ed." *  "  Were  it  not  for  one  great  character  in  America," 
said  Grayson,  "  so  many  men  would  not  be  for  this  govern- 
ment. We  do  not  fear  whUe  he  lives ;  but  who  beside  him 
can  concentrate  the  confidence  and  affections  of  all  Amer- 
ica? "f  -AjQd  Monroe  reported  to  Jefferson:  "Be  assured, 
Washington's  influence  carried  this  govenmient."  X 

Nor  was  that  influence  confined  to  Virginia  alone.  The 
country  was  an  instrument  with  thirteen  strings,  and  the  only 
master  who  could  bring  out  all  their  harmonious  thought  was 
Washington.  Had  he  not  attended  the  federal  convention,  its 
work  would  have  met  a  colder  reception  and  more  strenuous 
opponents.  Had  the  idea  prevailed  that  he  would  not  accept 
the  presidency,  it  would  still  have  proved  fatal.** 

Virginia  lost  the  opportunity  of  being  the  ninth  state  to 
constitute  the  union.  While  the  long  winter  of  New  Hamp- 
shire intercepted  the  labors  of  husbandry,  the  fireside  of  the 
freeholders  in  its  hundreds  of  townships  became  the  scene  for 
discussing  the  merits  of  the  federal  constitution  with  the  dele- 
gates of  their  choice  and  with  one  another.  Their  convention 
reassembled  in  Jxme.  Four  days  served  them  to  discuss  the 
constitntion,  to  prepare  and  reconmiend  twelve  articles  of 
amendment,  and,  by  fifty-seven  voices  against  forty-six,  to 
ratify  the  constitution.  They  took  care  to  insert  in  their 
record  that  their  vote  was  taken  on  Saturday,  the  twenty-first 

*  ElHot,  iii.,  498 ;  and  compare  134.  f  ^iot*  ui-t  616. 

t  Monroe  to  Jefferson,  12  July  1788. 
«  Life  of  Morrifl  by  Sparks,  I,  289,  290. 
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of  Jnne,  at  ono  o'clock  in  the  afteraoon,  that  Virginia  by  a 
votu  at  a  later  hour  of  the  same  day  might  not  dispute  with 
them  the  honor  of  giving  life  to  the  constitution.* 

By  their  decision,  accompanied  by  that  of  Virginia,  the 
United  States  of  America  came  formally  into  existence.  As 
the  glad  tidings  flew  through  the  laud,  the  heart  of  its  people 
thrilled  with  joy  that  at  last  the  tree  of  union  was  firmly 
planted.  Never  may  its  trunk  be  riven  by  the  Ughtning ;  nor 
its  branches  crash  each  other  in  the  maddening  storm ;  nor  its 
beauty  wither ;  nor  its  root  decay. 
•  ToblM  Lour  to  Wafihington,  22  June  ITS8.    Letiere  to  Wotliiogton,  iv,,  2U, 
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1787. 

^^  Thb  American  constitation  is  tlie  most  wonderful  work 
eyer  stmck  off  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain  and  purpose  of 
man ; "  but  it  bad  its  forerunners. 

England  bad  suffered  the  thirteen  colonies,  as  free  states, 
to  make  laws  each  for  itself  and  never  for  one  of  the  others ; 
and  had  established  their  union  in  a  tempered  subordination  to 
the  British  crown.  Among  the  many  guides  of  America, 
there  had  been  Winthrop  and  Cotton,  Hooker  and  Hajnes, 
G^rge  Fox  and  William  Penn,  Eoger  Williams  and  John 
Clarke ;  scholars  of  Oxford  and  many  more  of  Cambridge ; 
GnstavuB  Adolphus  and  Oxenstiem;  the  merchants  of  the 
United  Ketherlands ;  Southampton  and  Baltimore,  with  the 
kindliest  influences  of  the  British  aristocracy;  Shaftesbury 
with  Locke,  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good ;  all  the  great  slave- 
traders  that  sat  on  thrones  or  were  fostered  by  parliament ;  and 
the  philanthropist  Oglethorpe,  who  founded  a  colony  exdu- 
mvely  of  the  free  on  a  territory  twice  as  large  as  France,  and 
though  he  had  to  mourn  at  the  overthrow  of  his  plans  for 
liberty,  lived  to  see  his  plantation  independent 

There  were  other  precursors  of  the  federal  government; 
but  the  men  who  framed  it  followed  the  lead  of  no  theoretical 
writer  of  their  own  or  preceding  times.  They  harbored  no  de- 
sire of  revolution,  no  craving  after  untried  experiments.  They 
wrought  from  the  elements  which  were  at  hand,  and  shaped 
them  to  meet  the  new  exigencies  which  had  arisen.  The  least 
possible  reference  was  made  by  them  to  abstract  doctrines; 
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they  monlded  their  design  by  a  creative  power  of  their  own, 
bat  Dothing  waa  introduced  that  did  not  already  exist,  or  was 
not  a  natnral  development  of  a  well-knomi  principle.  The 
materials  for  building  the  American  constitution  were  the  gifts 
of  the  ages. 

Of  old,  the  family  was  the  mdiment  of  the  state.  Of  the 
Jews,  the  organization  waa  by  tribes.  The  cidjzens  of  the  cora- 
raonwealtiis  of  the  Hellenes  were  of  one  blood.  Among  the 
barbarous  tribes  of  the  fourth  continent,  the  governraentfi  and 
the  confederacies  all  rested  on  consanguinity.  Nations,  as  the 
word  implied,  were  but  large  communities  of  men  of  one  kin  ; 
and  nationahttes  survive  to  this  day,  a  soaree  of  strength  in 
their  unity,  and  yet  of  strife  where  two  or  more  of  them  exist 
in  their  original  separatonesa  and  are  nevertheleaa  held  in  sub- 
jection under  one  ruler.  Eome  first  learned  to  cherish  the 
human  race  by  a  common  name  and  transform  the  vanquished 
into  citizens. 

The  process  of  assimilation  which  Rome  initiated  by  war 
received  its  perfect  development  in  the  land  where  the  Dutch 
and  the  Swedes,  and  in  the  country  north-west  of  the  Ohio  the 
French,  competed  in  planting  colonies ;  where  the  English,  the 
Irish,  the  Scotch  for  the  most  part  came  over  each  for  himself, 
never  reproducing  their  original  nationality  ;  and  where  from 
the  first  fugitives  from  persecution  of  all  nations  found  a  safe 
asylum.  Though  subjects  of  the  English  king,  all  were  pres- 
ent in  America  as  individuals. 

The  English  language  maintained  it8elf  without  a  rival,  not 
merely  because  those  speaking  it  as  their  mother  tongue  very 
greatly  outnumbered  all  others,  and  because  all  acknowledged 
English  supremacy ;  but  for  the  simplicity  of  its  structure ;  itd 
logical  order  in  the  presentment  of  thought ;  it«  suitableness 
for  the  purposes  of  every-day  life ;  for  the  discussion  of  ab- 
stract tnitlis  and  the  apprehension  of  Anglo-Saxon  political 
ideas ;  for  the  instrument  of  the  common  law ;  for  science  and 
observation ;  for  the  debat«s  of  pubhc  life ;  for  every  kind  of 
poetry,  from  humor  to  pathos,  from  descriptions  of  nature  to 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  mind. 

But  the  distinctive  character  of  the  new  people  as  a  whole, 
flieir  nationality,  bo  to  say,  was  the  principle  of  individuality 
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whicli  prevailed  among  them  as  it  had  nowhere  done  before. 
This  individnalitj  was  strengthened  by  the  struggles  with  Ka- 
tare  in  her  wildness,  by  the  remoteness  from  the  abodes  of  an- 
cient institutions,  by  the  war  against  the  traditions  of  absolute 
power  and  old  superstitions,  till  it  developed  itself  into  the 
most  perfect  liberty  in  thought  and  action ;  so  that  the  Ameri- 
can came  to  be  marked  by  tho  readiest  versatility,  the  spirit  of 
enterprise,  and  the  faculty  of  invention.  In  the  declaration  of 
independence  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  called 
themselves  "  the  good  people  of  these  colonies."  The  states- 
men who  drew  the  law  of  citizenship  in  1776  made  no  distinc- 
tion of  nationalities,  or  tribes,  or  ranks,  or  occupations,  or  faith, 
or  wealth,  and  knew  only  inhabitants  bearing  allegiance  to  the 
governments  of  the  several  states  in  union. 

Again,  this  character  of  the  people  appeared  most  clearly 
in  the  joint  action  of  the  United  States  in  the  federal  conven- 
tion, where  the  variant  prejudices  that  still  clung  to  separate 
states  eliminated  each  other. 

The  constitution  establishes  nothing  that  interferes  with 
equality  and  individuality.  It  knows  nothing  of  diflEerences 
by  descent,  or  opinions,  of  favored  classes,  or  legalized  religion, 
or  the  political  power  of  property.  It  leaves  the  individual ' 
alongside  of  the  individual.  No  nationality  of  character  could 
take  form,  except  on  the  principle  of  individuality,  so  that  the 
mind  might  be  free,  and  every  faculty  have  the  unlimited  op^ 
portunity  for  its  development  and  culture.  As  the  sea  is  made 
up  of  drops,  American  society  is  composed  of  separate,  free, 
and  constantly  moving  atoms,  ever  in  reciprocal  action,  advanc- 
ing, receding,  crossing,  struggling  against  each  other  and  with 
each  other ;  so  that  the  institutions  and  laws  of  the  country  rise 
out  of  the  masses  of  individual  thought,  which,  like  the  waters 
of  the  ocean,  are  rolling  evermore. 

The  rule  of  individuality  was  extended  as  never  before. 
The  synod  of  the  Presbyterians  of  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, a  denomination  inflexibly  devoted  to  its  own  creed,  in 
iheir  pastoral  letter  of  May  1783,  published  their  joy  that "  the 
rights  of  conscience  are  inalienably  secured  and  interwoven 
with  the  very  constitutions  of  the  several  states."  Keligion 
was  become  avowedly  the  attribute  of  man  and  not  of  a  cor- 
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poration.  In  the  earliest  states  known  to  history,  government 
and  religion  were  one  and  indivisible.  Each  state  had  its 
special  deity,  and  of  these  protectors  one  after  another  might 
be  overthrown  in  battle,  never  to  rise  again.  The  Peloponne- 
sian  war  grew  oat  of  a  strife  about  an  oracle.  Eome,  as  it 
adopted  into  citizenship  those  whom  it  Tanqoished,  sometimes 
introduced,  and  with  good  logic  for  that  day,  the  worship  of 
their  gods.  Ko  one  thought  of  vindicating  liberty  of  religion 
for  the  conscience  of  the  individual  till  a  voice  in  Judea,  break- 
ing day  for  the  greatest  epoch  in  the  life  of  humanity  by  estab- 
lishing for  all  mankind  a  pure,  spiritual,  and  universal  religion, 
enjoined  to  render  to  Caesar  only  that  which  is  Ctesar's.  The 
rule  was  upheld  during  the  infancy  of  this  gospel  for  all  men. 
No  sooner  was  the  religion  of  freedom  adopted  by  the  chief  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  than  it  was  shorn  of  its  character  of  nni- 
vereali  ty  and  enthralled  by  an  noboly  connection  with  the  unholy 
state;  iind  so  it  continued  till  flic  now  nation — tho  least  deiilcd 
with  the  barren  ecoffings  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  most 
sincere  believer  in  Christianity  of  any  people  of  that  age,  the 
chief  heir  of  the  reformation  in  its  purest  form — when  it  came 
to  establish  a  government  for  tlie  United  States,  refused  to  treat 
faith  as  a  matter  to  be  regulated  by  a  corporate  body,  or  liaving 
a  headship  In  a  monarch  or  a  state. 

Vindicating  the  right  of  individuality  even  in  religion,  and 
in  religion  above  all,  the  new  nation  iared  to  set  the  example 
of  accepting  in  its  relations  to  God  the  principle  first  divinely 
ordained  in  Jndea.  It  left  the  management  of  temporal  things 
to  the  temporal  power ;  but  the  American  constitntion,  in  har- 
mony with  the  people  of  the  several  states,  withheld  from  the 
federal  government  the  power  to  invade  the  home  of  reason, 
the  citadel  of  conscience,  the  sanctnaiy  of  the  soul ;  and  not 
from  indifference,  but  that  the  infinite  spirit  of  eternal  truth 
might  move  in  its  feedom  and  parity  and  power. 

With  this  perfect  individuality  extending  to  conscience, 
freedom  should  have  belonged  to  labor.  What  though  slavery 
existed  and  still  exists  in  the  older  states  known  to  history,  in 
Egypt,  in  China,  coming  down  continuously  from  an  unknown 
date ;  what  though  Aristotle  knew  no  mode  of  instituting  a 
republican  household  but  with  a  slave ;  and  Julius  Csesar, 
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when  Italy  was  perishing  by  the  yastness  of  its  slave  estates, 
crowded  them  with  new  hordes  of  captives  ?  What  thongh 
the  slave-trade  was  greedily  continued  nnder  the  passionate 
enconragement  of  the  British  parliament,  and  that  in  nearly 
all  of  the  continent  of  Europe  slavery  in  some  of  its  forms 
prevailed  f  In  America,  fre^om  of  labor  was  the  moral  prin- 
ciple of  the  majority  of  the  people ;  was  established,  or  moving 
toward  immediate  establishment,  in  a  majority  of  the  states ; 
was  by  the  old  confederation,  with  the  promptest  and  oft- 
repeated  sanction  of  the  new  government,  irrevocably  ordained 
in  all  the  territory  for  which  the  United  States  could  at  that 
time  make  the  law.  The  federal  convention  could  not  inter- 
fere with  the  slave  laws  of  the  separate  states ;  but  it  was  care- 
ful to  impose  no  new  incapacitation  on  free  persons  of  color ; 
it  maintained  them  in  all  the  rights  of  equal  citizenship;  it 
granted  those  rights  to  the  emancipated  slave ;  and  it  kept  to 
itself  the  authority  to  abolish  the  slave-trade  instantly  in  any  ter- 
ritory that  might  be  annexed ;  in  all  other  states  and  lands,  at 
the  earliest  moment  for  which  it  had  been  able  to  obtain  power. 
The  tripartite  division  of  government  into  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial,  enforced  in  theory  by  the  illustrious 
Montesquieu,  and  practiced  in  the  home  government  of  every 
one  of  the  American  states,  became  a  part  of  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  which  derived  their  mode  of  instituting 
it  from  their  own  happy  experience.  It  was  established  by 
the  federal  convention  with  a  rigid  consistency  that  went  be- 
yond the  example  of  Britain,  where  one  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature was  still  a  court  of  appeaL  Each  one  of  the  three  de- 
partments proceeded  from  the  people,  and  each  is  endowed 
with  all  the  authority  needed  for  its  just  activity.  The  presi- 
dent may  recommend  or  dissuade  irom  enactments,  and  has  a 
limited  veto  on  them ;  but  whatever  becomes  a  law  he  must 
execute.  The  power  of  the  legislature  to  enact  is  likewise  un- 
controlled except  by  the  paramount  law  of  the  constitution. 
The  judiciary  passes  upon  every  case  that  may  be  presented, 
and  its  decision  on  the  case  is  definitive ;  but  without  further 
authority  over  the  executive  or  the  legislature,  for  the  conven- 
tion had  wisely  refused  to  make  the  judges  a  council  to  either 
of  them. 


•    ■» 
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gated  to  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  which,  like  parlia- 
ment, may  be  swayed  by  the  shifting  majorities  of  party.  As 
to  the  initiation  of  amendments,  it  conld  not  be  introsted  to 
the  president,  lest  it  might  lead  him  to  initiate  changes  for  his 
own  advantage ;  still  less  to  a  judiciary  holding  office  for  life, 
for,  such  is  haman  nature,  a  tribunal  so  constituted  and  decid- 
ing by  a  majority,  by  whatever  political  party  its  members 
may  have  been  named,  cannot  safely  be  invested  with  so  tran- 
scendent a  power.  The  legislatures  of  the  states  or  of  the 
United  States  are  alone  aUowed  to  open  the  ^^  constitutional 
door  to  amendments;"  and  these  can  be  made  valid  only 
through  the  combined  intervention  of  the  state  legislatures 
and  of  congress,  or  a  convention  of  all  the  states  elected  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  by  the  people  of  the  several  states.  In 
this  way  no  change  of  the  constitution  can  be  made  in  haste  or 
by  stealth,  but  only  by  the  consent  of  three  quarters  of  the 
states  after  a  full  and  free  and  often-repeated  discussion* 
There  is  no  legal  road  to  amendment  of  the  constitution  but 
through  the  consent  of  the  people  given  in  the  form  prescribed 
by  law.  America,  being  charged  with  the  preservation  of  lib- 
erty, has  the  most  conservative  polity  in  the  world,  both  in  its 
government  and  in  its  people. 

The  new  nation  asserted  itself  as  a  continental  republic. 
The  discovery  was  made  that  the  time  had  passed  for  little 
commonwealths  of  a  single  city  and  its  environs.  The  great 
Frederick,  who  had  scofifed  at  the  idea  of  attempting  to  gov- 
ern an  imperial  domain  without  a  king,  was  hardly  in  his 
grave  when  a  commonwealth  of  more  than  twenty  degrees  in 
each  direction,  containing  from  the  first  an  area  six  or  seven 
times  as  large  as  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  fifty 
or  sixty  times  as  great  as  the  Netherlands  or  Switzerland,  able 
to  include  more  than  a  thousand  confederacies  as  large  as  tlie 
Achaian,  and  ready  to  admit  adjoining  lands  to  fellowship, 
rose  up  in  the  best  part  of  the  temperate  zone  on  a  soil  that 
had  been  collecting  fertility  for  untold  centuries.  The  day  of 
the  Greek  commonwealth  had  passed  forever ;  and,  after  the 
establishment  of  the  representative  system,  it  was  made  known 
that  a  republican  government  thrives  best  in  a  vast  territory. 
Monarchy  had  held  itself  a  necessity  for  the  formation  of  large 
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Btatefl ;  but  now  H  was  found  out  that  even  in  them  moDarohj'    i 
can  be  dispensed  witli ;  and  the  world  was  enrnmoned  to  gftze 
at  the  Bpeetacle  of  a  boandlcfis  Eocietj  of  republican  states  in    I 
union. 

The  United  States  of  America  are  not  only  a  republic,  they 
are  "  a  society  of  societies,"  "  a  federal  republic"  *     Towaid 
foreign  powers  the  country  has  no  eeam  in  its  garment ;  it    I 
exists  in  absolute  tinity  as  a  nation,  with  foil  and  ondispated 
national  resources.     At  home  it  ia  "  a  union,"  or  "  one  out  of 
many ; "  within  its  own  sphere  supreme  and  self-supporting. 
For  this  end  it  has  its  own  legislature  to  make  enactments ;  its    ' 
own  functionaries  to  execute  tbem ;  its  own  courts ;  its  own    \ 
treasury ;  and  it  alono  may  have  an  array  and  a  navy.     All-   J 
sufficient  powers  are  eo  plainly  given  that  there  is  no  need  of  j^ 
striving  for  more  by  straining  the  words  in  which  they  are   I 
granted  beyond  their  plan  and  natural  import.  I 

The  constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States  made  in 
pursuance  of  it,  and  all  treaties  framed  by  their  authority,  are 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  binding  the  judges  in  every  state 
even  if  need  be  in  spite  of  the  constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
state ;  and  all  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  officera,  both 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  states,  are  to  be  sworn 
to  its  support.  The  constitution  provides  within  itself  for  the 
redress  of  every  wrong.  The  supreme  court  offers  rehef  in  a 
"  case "  of  injustice  or  conflict  with  the  constitution ;  the 
remedy  for  a  bad  law  is  to  be  sought  through  the  freedom  and 
frequency  of  elections;  a  fault  in  the  constitution  by  its 
amendment. 

Except  for  the  powers  granted  to  the  federal  government, 
each  state  is  in  all  things  supreme,  not  by  grace,  but  of  right. 
The  United  States  may  not  interfere  with  any  ordinance  or  law 
that  begins  and  ends  within  a  state.  This  supremacy  of  the 
states  in  the  powers  which  have  not  been  granted  is  as  essen- 
tially a  part  of  the  syst«m  as  the  supremacy  of  the  general 
government  in  its  sphere.  The  states  are  at  once  the  guard- 
ians of  the  domestic  security  and  the  happiness  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  they  are  the  parents,  the  protectors,  and  the  stay 
of  the  union.  The  states  and  the  United  States  are  members 
*  Wonis  used  b;  HoDteaqnieu,  Esprit  iet  Loia,  Uvre  ii.,  (^  L 
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of  one  great  whole ;  and  the  one  is  as  needful  as  the  other. 
The  powers  of  goyenunent  are  not  divided  between  them; 
they  are  distributed ;  so  that  there  need  be  no  collision  in  their 
exercise.  The  nnion  without  seK-existent  states  is  a  harp  with- 
out strings ;  the  states  without  union  are  as  chords  that  are  un- 
strung. But  for  state  rights  the  union  would  perish  from  the 
paialysis  of  its  limbs.  The  states,  as  they  gave  life  to  the 
union,  are  necessary  to  the  continuance  of  that  life.  Within 
their  own  Umits  they  are  the  guardians  of  industry,  of  proper- 
ty, of  personal  rights,  and  of  liberty.  But  state  rights  are  to 
be  defended  inside  of  the  union ;  not  from  an  outside  citadel 
from  which  the  union  may  be  struck  at  or  defied.  The  states 
and  the  United  States  are  not  antagonists ;  the  states  in  union 
form  the  federal  republic ;  and  the  system  can  have  hfe  and 
health  and  strength  and  beauty  only  by  their  harmonious  ac- 
tion. In  short,  the  constitution  knows  nothing  of  United 
States  alone,  or  states  alone ;  it  adjusts  the  parts  harmoniously 
in  an  organized  unity.  Impair  the  relations  or  tlie  vigor  of 
any  part,  and  disease  enters  into  the  veins  of  the  whole.  That 
there  may  be  life  in  the  whole,  there  must  be  healthy  life  in 
every  part  The  United  States  are  the  states  in  union  ;  these 
are  so  inwrought  into  the  constitution  that  the  one  cannot  per- 
ish without  the  other. 

Is  it  asked  who  is  the  sovereign  of  the  United  States? 
The  words  "  sovereign  "  and  "  subjects  "  are  unknown  to  the 
constitution.  There  is  no  place  for  princes  with  imlimited 
power,  or  conquering  cities,  or  feudal  chiefs,  or  privileged  aris- 
tocracies, ruling  absolutely  with  their  correlative  vassals  or 
subjects. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  declared  in  their  con- 
stitution that  the  law  alone  is  supreme ;  and  have  defined  that 
supreme  law.  Is  it  asked  who  are  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  instituted  the  "  general  government "  ?  The  fed- 
eral convention  and  the  constitution  answer,  that  it  is  the  con- 
curring people  of  the  several  states.  The  constitution  is  con- 
stantiy  on  its  guard  against  permitting  the  action  of  the 
aggregate  mass  as  a  unit,  lest  the  whole  people,  once  accus- 
tomed to  acting  together  as  an  individual,  might  forget  the 
existence  of  the  states,  and  the  states  now  in  union  succumb  to 
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centralization  and  absolutism.  Tbe  people  of  the  etatea  de- 
manded o  federal  convention  to  form  the  constitutioii ;  the 
-congress  of  tbe  coofederatioTi,  voting  by  states,  authorized  that 
federal  convention ;  the  federal  convejition,  voting  likewise  by 
states,  made  the  constitatioQ ;  at  the  advice  of  the  federal  con- 
vention the  federal  congress  referred  that  coustitntion  Eeverallj- 
to  the  people  of  each  state ;  and  by  their  united  voice  taken 
Bevendly  it  was  made  the  binding  form  of  government.  The 
constitution,  as  it  owes  its  life  to  the  concurrent  act  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  several  states,  permits  no  method  of  amending  itself 
except  by  the  several  consent  of  the  people  of  the  etates  ;  and 
within  the  constitution  itself  the  president,  the  only  officer 
who  has  an  equal  relation  to  every  state  in  the  union,  is  elected 
not  by  the  aggregate  people  of  all  the  states,  but  by  the  sepa- 
rate action  of  the  people  of  the  several  states  according  to  the 
number  of  votes  allotted  to  each  of  them. 

I'iiiallv,  thei-e  is  ont;  more  great  antl  happy  feature  iii  the 
constitution.  Eome,  in  annexing  the  cities  around  itself,  had 
not  given  them  equal  influence  with  itself  in  proportion  to 
their  wealth  and  numbers,  and  consequently  tliere  remained  a 
cause  of  dissatisfaction  never  healed.  America  has  providiid 
for  admission  of  new  states  upon  equal  terms,  and  only  upon 
equal  terms,  with  the  old  ones. 

For  Europe  there  remained  the  sad  necessity  of  revolution. 
For  America  the  gates  of  revolution  are  bhut  and  barred  and 
bolted  down,  never  again  to  be  thrown  open ;  for  it  has  found 
a  legal  and  a  peaceful  way  to  introduce  eveiy  amelioration. 
Peace  and  intercitizenship  and  perfect  domestic  free-trade  are 
to  know  no  end.  The  constitution  is  to  the  American  people 
a  possession  for  all  ages ;  it  creates  an  indissoluble  union  of  im- 
perishable states. 

The  federal  republic  will  carry  tranquilhty,  and  freedom, 
and  order  throughout  its  vast  domain.  "Will  it,  within  less 
than  a  century,  extend  its  limits  to  the  capes  of  Florida,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  to  the  region  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
to  California,  to  Oregon,  to  San  Juan  ?  Will  it  show  all  the 
Spanish  colonies  how  to  transform  themselves  into  independ- 
ent republics  stretching  along  the  Pacific  till  they  turn  Cape 
Horn  ?     "Will  it  be  an  example  to  France,  teaching  its  great 
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benefactor  how  to  gain  free  institutions?  In  the  country 
from  which  it  broke  away  will  it  assist  the  Hberal  statesmen  to 
bring  parliament  more  nearly  to  a  representation  of  the  peo- 
ple! Will  it  help  the  birthplace  of  the  reformation  to  gather 
together  its  scattered  members  and  become  once  more  an  em- 
pire, with  a  government  so  entirely  the  child  of  the  nation 
that  it  shall  have  but  one  hereditary  functionary,  with  a  fed- 
eral council  or  senate  representing  the  several  states,  and  a 
house  elected  directly  by  universal  suffrage?  Will  it  teach 
England  herself  how  to  give  peace  to  her  groups  of  colonies, 
her  greatest  achievement,  by  establishing  for  them  a  federal 
republican  dominion,  in  one  continent  at  least  if  not  in  more  ! 
And  will  America  send  manumitted  dark  men  home  to  their 
native  continent,  to  introduce  there  an  independent  republic 
and  missions  that  may  help  to  civilize  the  races  of  Africa  ? 

The  philosophy  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  was 
neither  that  of  optimism  nor  of  despair.  Believing  in  the 
justice  of  "  the  Great  Governor  of  the  world,"  and  conscious 
of  their  own  honest  zeal  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  mankind, 
they  looked  with  astonishment  at  their  present  success  and  at 
the  future  with  unclouded  hope. 
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CHAPTER  ir. 

THB    LINOEEINO    STATEa. 

1787  TO  a  AcocBT  1788. 

When  tho  constitution  was  referred  to  the  states  Hamilton 
revived  a  long-cberiehed  plan,  and,  obtaining  tbe  aid  of  Jay 
and  Madison,  issued  papei-s  which  ho  called  The  Federalist,  to 
prepiirc  nil  the  states  and  tlie  people  for  accepting  the  deter- 
minations of  the  federal  convention.  Of  its  eighty-five  num- 
bers, Jay  wrote  five,  Madison  twenty-nine,  and  Hamilton  fifty- 
one.*     They  form  a  work  of  enduring  interest,  because  they  are 

•  Jlr.  MadisoD'a  list  ot  tbc  authors  of  The  FedcraliBt : 
KuiBber  1  by  A.  e.  No.  2,  J.  J,     No.  3,  J.  J.     No.  4,  J.  J.     No.  5,  J.  J. 

No.S,A.n.  No.7,A.n.  No.8,A.n.  No.9,A.n.  No.lO,J.H.  No.ll,A.H. 
No.  12,  A.  H.  No.  13,  A.  n.  No.U,J.M.  No.lO,A.n.  No.  1«,  A.  H.  No.  n,A.  H. 
No.I3,J.M.  No.l9,J.U.  No.aO,J.M.  No.  21,  A.  H.  No.  22,  A.  n.  No.  23,  A.H. 
No.  24,  A.  H.  No.  25,  A.  H.  No.  SO,  A.  n.  No.  27,  A.  H.  No.  28,  A.  n.  No.  29,  A.  H. 
No.  30,  A.  H.  No.  31,  A,  n.  No.S2,A.H.  No.  33,  A.  H.  No.  34,  A.  D.  No.  36,  A,  H. 
No.  30,  A.  H.  No.  37,  J.  M.  No.  38,  J.  M.  No.39,J.U.  No.  40,  J.  M.  No.*l,  J.  M. 
No.42,  J.M.  No.43,J.  M.  No.41,J.M.  No.45,J.M.  No.  40,  J.  M.  No.  47,  J.  M. 
No.  48,  J.  M.  No.  49,  J.  M.  No.  GO,  J.  M.  No.  61,  J.  M.  No.  62,  1.  M.  No.  63,  J.  M. 
No.  154,  J.  M.  No.  G6,  J.  M.  No.  66,  J.  M.  No.  b7,  J.  M.  No.  BB,  J.  M.  No.  69,  A.  B. 
No.  60,  A.  H.  No.  Bl,  A,  H.  No.  S2,  J.  M.  No.  83,  J.  M.  No.  8*,  J.  J.  No.  86,  A,  H, 
No.  96,  A.  H.  No.  67,  A.  H.  No.  83,  A.  H.  No.  89,  A.  H.  No.  70,  A.  H.  No.  71,  A.  H. 
No.  72,  A.  H.  No.  73,  A.  n.  No.  74,  A.  H.  No.  7B,  A.  H.  No.  76,  A.  H.  No.  77,  A.  H. 
No.  16,  A.  H.  Ho.  79,  A.  II.  No.  80,  A.  H.,  and  to  the  end. 
A'oU  in  Mr,  Mailison't  mwi  hand. 

"No.  13  ia  iLttributed  to  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Madlaon  joictly.  A.  n.  luxd 
drown  up  something  on  the  subjccta  of  this  (No.  18)  riiid  the  two  next  Noa.  (19 
and  20).  On  findinj;  that  J,  H.  waa  engaged  in  tbem  vith  larger  materials,  and 
with  a  view  to  a  more  predac  delineation,  he  put  whnt  he  bad  written  into  tho 
hands  of  J.  M.  It  ia  possible,  though  not  recollected,  that  Bometbing  in  the 
draught  may  have  been  incorporated  into  the  numbers  as  printed.  But  it  wni 
certainly  not  of  a  nature  or  amount  to  affect  tbe  impreasioD  left  on  the  mind  ot 
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the  earliest  commentaiy  on  the  new  experiment  of  mankind  in 
establishing  a  republican  government  for  a  conntry  of  bound- 
less dimensions  ;  and  were  written  by  Madison,  who  was  the 
chief  author  of  the  constitution,  and  Hamilton,  who  took  part 
in  its  inception  and  progress. 

Hamilton  dwelt  on  the  defects  of  the  confederation ;  the 
praiseworthy  energy  of  the  new  federal  government ;  its  rela- 
tions to  the  public  defence  ;  to  the  functions  of  the  executive ; 
to  the  judicial  department,  to  the  treasury ;  and  to  commerce. 
Himself  a  friend  to  the  protection  of  manufactures,  he  con- 
demned "  exorbitant  duties  on  imported  articles,"  because  they 
"  beget  smuggling,"  are  "  always  prejudicial  to  the  fair  trader, 
and  eventufJly  to  the  revenue  itself;"  tend  to  render  "other 
classes  of  the  community  tributary  in  an  improper  degree  to 
the  manufacturing  classes,"  and  to  "give  them  a  premature 
monopoly  of  the  markets ; "  to  "  force  industry  out  of  its  most 
natural  channels,"  and  to  "  oppress  the  merchant."  * 

Madison  commented  with  severe  ^dsdom  on  its  plan ;  its 
conformity  to  republican  principles;  its  powers;  its  relation 
to  slavery  and  the  slave-trade ;  its  mediating  office  between  the 
union  and  the  states ;  its  tripartite  separation  of  the  depart- 

J.  H.,  from  whose  pen  the  papers  went  to  the  press,  that  they  were  of  the  class 
written  by  him.  As  the  histoiical  materials  of  A.  H.,  as  far  as  they  went,  were 
doubtless  similar,  or  the  same  with  those  provided  by  J.  M.,  and  as  a  like  applica- 
tion of  them  probably  occurred  to  both,  an  impression  might  be  left  on  the  miud 
of  A.  H.  that  the  Noa.  in  question  were  written  jointly.  These  remarks  are  made 
as  well  to  account  for  a  statement  to  that  effect,  if  made  by  A.  H.,  as  in  justice  to 
J.  M.,  who,  always  regarding  them  in  a  different  light,  had  so  stated  them  to  an 
inquiring  friend,  long  before  it  was  known  or  supposed  that  a  different  impres- 
sion existed  anywhere.  (Signed)  J.  M." 

There  exists  no  list  of  the  authors  of  The  Federalist  by  the  hand  of  Hamilton. 
There  exists  no  authentic  copy  of  any  list  that  may  have  been  made  by  Hamilton. 
It  is  a  great  wrong  to  Hamilton's  memory  to  insist  that  he  claimed  the  authorship 
of  papers  which  were  written  for  him  at  his  request  by  another,  and  which  the 
oompletcst  evidence  proves  that  he  could  not  have  written.  The  list  of  the  au- 
thors  of  the  several  papers  given  above  rests  on  the  written  authority  of  Madison. 
From  this  list  Madison  has  never  been  known  to  vary  in  the  slightest  degree.  The 
oorrectness  of  his  statement  is  substantiated  beyond  room  for  a  cavil  by  various 
evidence.  Meeting  an  assertion  that  Madison  in  some  paper  in  the  department  of 
state  had  changed  one  figure  in  his  list,  I  requested  a  former  secretary  of  state 
to  order  a  search  to  be  made  for  it.  A  search  was  made,  and  no  such  paper  was 
found*  *  The  Federalist,  xxxv. 
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ments ;  and  its  mode  of  coaBtracting  Uie  toiise  of  representa- 
tives.  Hamilton  began  the  work  by  saying  tliat  a  wrong  deci- 
sion would  not  only  be  "  tlie  diememberment  of  tlie  union," 
but  "  the  general  misfortune  of  mankind ; "  *  he  closed  with 
the  words :  "  A  nation  without  a  national  government  ie  an 
awful  spectacle.  The  establisbraent  of  a  constitntion,  in  time 
of  profound  peace,  by  the  voluntary  consent  of  a  whole  people, 
is  a  prodigy,  to  the  completion  of  which  I  look  forward  with 
trembling  anxiety."  f  During  tlic  time  in  which  the  consti- 
tution was  in  jeopardy  Hamilton  and  Madison  cherished  for 
each  other  intimate  and  aSectionato  relations,  differing  in  tem- 
perament, but  one  in  purpose  and  in  action.  To  the  day  of 
their  death  tbej  both  were  loyally  devoted  to  tbo  cause  of 
onion. 

New  York,  having  the  most  convenient  harbor  for  world- 
wide commerce,  rivers  flowing  directly  to  the  sea,  'to  Delaware 
bay,  to  the  Chesapeake,  to  the  Mississippi,  and  to  the  water- 
course of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  having  the  easiest  lino  of  com- 
manication  from  the  ocean  to  the  great  West,  needed,  more 
than  any  other  state,  an  efficient  general  government ;  and  yet 
of  the  thirteen  it  was  the  mo.st  stubborn  in  opposition.  More 
than  half  the  goods  consumed  in  Connecticut,  in  New  Jersey, 
in  Vermont,  and  the  western  parts  of  Massachusetts,  were 
bought  within  its  limits  and  paid  an  impost  for  its  use.  J  Dur- 
ing the  war  it  agreed  to  give  congress  power  to  collect  a  five 
per-cent  impost ;  as  soon  as  it  regained  possession  of  the  city 
it  preferred  to  appropriate  the  revenue  to  its  own  purposes ; 
and,  as  a  conseijuence,  the  constitution  called  forth  in  New 
York  the  fiercest  resistance  that  selfish  interests  could  organize. 
To  meet  the  influence  of  The  Federalist,  the  republicans 
published  inflammatory  tracts,  and  circulated  large  editions  of 
the  Letters  from  the  Federal  Fanner  by  Eicbard  Henry  Lee. 
They  named  themselves  federal  republicans.  Their  election- 
eering centre  was  the  New  York  custom-house,  then  an  insti- 
tution of  the  state  with  John  Lamb  aa  collector.  After  the 
fashion  of  the  days  of  danger  they  formed  a  committee  of 
correspondence  and  sought  connections  throughout  tlie  land. 

•  The  FciicralL't,  i.  f  Th'^  Federalist,  Uiit. 

%  WiUiimson  to  Iredell,  7  July  1183.     McBee'a  IredeM,  il.,  287,  228. 
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They  sent  their  own  emissaries  to  attend  the  proceedings  of 
the  Massachusetts  convention,  and,  if  possible,  to  fnistrate  its 
acceptance  of  the  union.  Their  letters  received  answers  from 
Lowndes,  from  Henry  and  Grayson,  from  Atherton  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  from  Kichard  Henry  Lee,  who  told  them  that 
"  the  constitution  was  an  elective  despotism." 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  legislature  in  January  1788, 
Clinton  recommended  the  encouragement  of  commerce  and  of 
manufactures,  but  sent  in  the  proceedings  of  the  federal  con- 
vention without  remark.*  All  others  remaining  silent  for 
twenty  days,  Egbert  Benson,  on  the  last  day  of  January,  pro- 
posed a  state  convention  in  the  precise  mode  recommended  by 
congress.  Schoonmaker  offered  a  preamble,  condemning  the 
federal  convention  for  having  exceeded  its  powers.  Benson 
conducted  the  debate  with  rare  ability,  and  the  amended  pre- 
amble gained  but  twenty-five  votes  against  twenty-seven.  In 
the  senate  the  motion  to  postpone  the  question  mustered  but 
nine  votes  against  ten.  The  convention  was  ordered ;  but  in 
its  choice  the  constitutional  qualifications  of  electors  were 
thrust  aside,  and  every  free  male  citizen  of  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  though  he  had  been  a  resident  but  for  a  day,  might  be 
a  voter  and  be  voted  for. 

According  to  the  wish  of  the  Virginia  opposition,  the  time 
for  the  meeting  of  the  convention  was  delayed  till  the  seven- 
teenth of  June.  Of  its  sixty-five  members,  more  than  two 
thirds  were  enemies  to  the  constitution.!  But  it  was  found 
that  the  state  was  divided  geographically.  The  seat  of  oppo- 
sition was  in  Ulster  county,  the  home  of  Governor  Clinton,  and 
it  extended  to  the  counties  above  it.  The  southern  counties 
on  the  Hudson  river  and  on  Long  Island,  and  the  city  of  New 
York,  were  so  unanimously  for  union  as  to  encourage  the  rumor 
that  they  would  at  all  events  adliere  to  it.  Clinton  himself 
began  to  think  it  absolutely  necessary  that  the  state  should  in 
some  form  secure  a  representation  under  the  new  constitution. 

The  greater  number  of  his  friends  were,  like  him,  averse 
to  its  total  rejection ;  but,  while  some  were  willing  to  be  con- 
tent with  recommendatory  amendments,  and  others  with  ex- 
planatory ones,  to  settle  doubtful  constructions,  the  majority 

•  Ind.  Gazetteer,  19  January  1788.  t  namilton,  i.,  464. 
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eeomed  nnwUling  to  be  reconciled  witli  less  than  previoos 
amendments.  All  tLe  wliile  tlie  people  of  the  state  were  drift- 
ing towai-d  union.* 

On  the  seventeenth  of  June,  fifteen  days  after  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Virginia  convention,  that  of  New  York  met  at 
Pouglikeepsie  and  onanimoaslj  elected  Clinton  as  its  president. 
Among  the  delegates  of  the  city  of  New  York  were  Jay,  Chief- 
Justice  Morris,  Hobai-t,  Livingston,  then  chancellor  of  the  state, 
Duaue,  and  Uamilton.  On  the  other  side  the  foremost  mem 
were  George  Clinton,  the  governor ;  Yates  and  Lansing,  who 
had  deserted  the  federal  convention  nuder  the  pretence  that  it 
was  exceeding  it*  power ;  Samuel  Jonea,  a  meiuber  of  the  New 
York  bar,  who  excelled  in  cleamees  of  intellect,  moderation,  and 
simplicity  of  character ;  and  Melancthon  Smith,  a  man  of  a 
religions  cast  of  mind,  familiar  with  metaphysical  diseossions,  of 
undaunted  courage,  and  gifted  with  the  power  of  moderation.-f' 

On  the  ninctccntli  the  cliaiicellor  opened  the  debate,  show- 
ing the  superiority  of  a  republic  to  a  confederacy.  "Without  a 
strong  federal  government  and  union  New  York  was  incapable 
of  self-defence,  and  the  British  posta  within  tlie  limits  of  the 
state  would  continue  to  form  connections  with  hostile  tribes 
of  Indians,  and  be  held  in  defiance  of  the  most  solemn  treaties. 

In  the  coui-se  of  the  discussion  every  objection  that  had 
been  made  to  the  constitution  either  in  Massachusetts  or  in 
Virginia  was  strongly  stated ;  and  replied  to.  Lansing,  adher- 
ing to  the  system  of  the  confederation,  loved  union ;  but  pro- 
fessed to  love  Kberty  more,  if  Melancthon  Smith  declared  him- 
self most  strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  union,  and 
refused  to  say  that  the  federal  constitution  was  at  war  with 
public  hberty,  Hamilton,  speaking  in  the  spirit  of  gentleness 
and  wisdom,  contrasted  the  method  of  requisitions  to  be  en- 
forced by  coercion  of  the  states,  with  general  laws  operating 
directly  on  individuals;  and  he  showed  how  greatly  the  new 
system  excelled  in  simplicity,  in  efficiency,  in  respect  for  per- 
sonal rights,  in  the  protection  of  the  public  liberty,  and,  above 
all,  in  humanity. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  swift  riders,  dispatched  by  Langdon, 

•  Compare  Jay'a  Jay,  i.,  263. 

f  Tliompson'd  Long  Isluad,  ii.,  C04,  SOB,  495,  i  Elliot,  li.,  208-21G,  319. 
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brought  to  Hamilton  the  tidings  that  New  Hampsliire  as  the 
ninth  state  had  assented  to  the  constitution  ;  yet  the  vote  did 
not  decide  New  York.  "  Our  chance  of  success  depends  upon 
you,"  wrote  Hamilton  to  Madison.  "  Symptoms  of  relaxation 
in  some  of  the  leaders  authorize  a  gleam  of  hope  if  you  do 
well,  but  certainly  I  think  not  otherwise."  * 

Clinton  claimed  that  he  and  his  own  partisans  were  "  the 
friends  to  the  rights  of  mankind ; "  their  opponents  "  the  ad- 
vocates of  despotism;"  "the  most  that  had  been  said  by  the 
new  government  men  had  been  but  a  second  edition  of  The 
Federalist  well  delivered.  One  of  the  New  York  delegates," 
meaning  Hamilton,  "  had  in  substance,  though  not  explicitly, 
thrown  off  the  mask,  his  arguments  tending  to  show  the  neces- 
sity of  a  consolidated  continental  government  to  the  exclusion 
of  any  state  government." 

On  the  twenty-seventh  Hamilton  replied  by  a  full  declara- 
tion of  his  opinions.  "  The  establishment  of  a  republican  gov- 
ernment on  a  safe  and  sohd  basis  is  the  wish  of  every  honest 
man  in  the  United  States,  and  is  an  object,  of  all  others,  the 
nearest  and  most  dear  to  my  own  heart.  This  great  purpose 
requires  strength  and  stability  in  the  organization  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  vigor  in  its  operations.  The  state  governments 
are  essentially  necessary  to  the  form  and  spirit  of  the  general 
8ystem.f  With  the  representative  system  a  very  extensive 
country  may  be  governed  by  a  confederacy  of  states  in  which 
the  supreme  legislature  has  only  general  powers,  and  the  civil 
and  domestic  concerns  of  the  people  are  regulated  by  the  laws 
of  the  several  states.  State  governments  must  form  a  leading 
principle.  They  can  never  lose  their  powers  till  the  whole 
people  of  America  are  robbed  of  their  liberties."  j^ 

In  answer  to  Hamilton  on  this  and  two  other  occasions, 
Cb'nton  carefully  set  forth  the  principles  on  which  he  reposed. 
During  the  war  he  had  wished  for  a  strong  federal  govern- 
ment ;  he  still  wished  a  federal  republic  for  the  mutual  pro- 
tection of  the  states  and  the  security  of  their  equal  rights.     In 

•  HaraUton's  Works,  i.,  462. 

f  Elliot,  !i.,  301,  304.     For  Ilamiltoii's  brief  of  his  speeches  in  June  [not  of 
those  in  July],  see  Hamilton,  li.,  463-466. 
t  Elliot,  IL,  862-865. 
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Buch  a  confederacy  there  should  be  a  perfect  representation; 
but  of  that  represeutation  "  the  states  are  the  creative  princi- 
ple," and.  having  equal  right-s,  ought  for  their  protection  to  be 
equaltj  represented.  The  delegates  and  the  senators  of  a  state 
should  be  subject  to  its  instructions  and  liable  to  be  recalled  at 
its  pleasure,  for  the  representation  should  be  an  esact  and  con- 
tinuous representation  of  its  reflection  and  judgment  and  will. 
Moreover,  the  senators  should  vote  in  their  place  not  as  indi- 
viduals, but  collectively,  as  the  representation  of  the  state. 
Ho  would  further  have  the  members  of  congress  depend  on  the 
states  for  support.  Above  all,  he  abhorred  tlic  idea  of  reducing 
the  states  to  the  degraded  sitnatiou  of  petty  corporations  and 
rendering  them  liable  to  suite.  "  The  sovereignty  of  the  states 
he  considered  the  only  stable  security  for  the  liberties  of  the 
people  against  the  encroachments  of  power."  * 

On  tiic  third  of  July,  while  the  convention  was  stUI  engaged 
in  considering  the  constitution,  and  noting  the  propositions  of 
amendments,  the  decisive  news  of  the  unconditional  ratification 
of  the  constitution  by  Virginia  broke  on  its  members ;  and 
from  that  moment  it  was  certain  that  they  would  not  venture 
to  stand  alone  against  the  judgment  of  every  state  in  New 
England  except  Ehode  Island,  and  every  other  state  except 
North  Carolina.  The  question  at  first  became  whether  the 
constitution  should  be  accepted  with  or  without  previous 
amendments.  On  the  tenth  Lansing  offered  a  bill  of  rights,  to 
which  no  one  objected ;  and  numerous  amendments,!  oi  which 
the  class  relating  to  a  standing  anny  in  time  of  peace,  direct 
taxes,  the  militia,  and  elections  to  congress  were  made  con- 
ditions of  the  ratification.  After  they  were  read,  the  conven- 
tion, on  the  proposal  of  Lansing,  adjourned,  leaving  an  informal 
committee  of  equal  numbers  of  both  parties  to  bring  the  busi- 
ness by  compromise  to  a  quiet  and  friendly  decision.  In  the 
committee  Jay  declared  that  the  word  "conditional"  must  be 
erased  before  any  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  amendments. 
As  this  point  was  refused,  the  committee  was  dissolved ;  but 

•  This  eummarj  of  three  Fprorfips  mnde  hj  Clinton,  one  in  Jutip,  two  in  Jiilj 
after  Tjrgini.i  had  been  heard  from,  is  compiled  from  tbo  manuscripts  of  Clinton 
preserved  in  fUe  state  library  at  Albany. 

t  Ponn.  racket,  IB  Julj  USS;  Ind.  Gazetteer,  18  Julj  1T63. 
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already  Melancthon  Smith  and  Samuel  Jones  showed  signs  of 
relenting. 

On  the  eleventh  Jay,  taking  the  lead,  moved  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  constitution  and  the  recommendation  of  amend- 
ments. After  a  long  debate,  Melancthon  Smith  interposed 
with  a  resolution  which  meant  in  substance  that  New  York 
would  join  the  union,  reserving  the  right  to  recede  from  it  if 
the  desired  amendments  should  not  be  accepted.  Against  this 
motion  Hamilton,  after  vainly  proposing  a  form  of  ratifica- 
tion *  nearly  similar  to  that  of  Virginia,  spoke  on  Saturday, 
the  nineteenth,  with  such  prevailing  force  that  Smith  con- 
fessed himself  persuaded  to  relinquish  it.  At  this  Lansing 
revived  the  proposition  to  enter  the  union,  but  only  with  a  re- 
served right  to  withdraw  from  it ;  and  on  the  following  Mon- 
day the  question  might  be  taken.f  Madison  having  resumed 
his  place  in  congress,  Hamilton  wrote  in  all  haste  for  his  ad- 
vice- On  Sunday,  Madison  speeded  an  answer  to  Poughkeep- 
sie,  and  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  twenty-first,  Hamilton 
read  to  the  convention  its  words,  which  were  as  follows  : 

"  My  opinion  is,  that  a  reservation  of  a  right  to  withdraw, 
if  amendments  be  not  decided  on  under  the  form  of  the  con- 
stitution within  a  certain  time,  is  a  conditional  ratification ; 
that  it  does  not  make  New  York  a  member  of  the  new  union, 
and,  consequently,  that  she  could  not  be  received  on  that 
plan.  The  constitution  requires  an  adoption  in  toto  and  for- 
ever. It  hafi  been  so  adopted  by  the  other  states.  An  adop- 
tion for  a  limited  time  would  be  as  defective  as  an  adoption  of 
some  of  the  articles  only.  In  short,  any  condition  whatever 
must  vitiate  the  ratification.  The  idea  of  reserving  a  right 
to  withdraw  was  started  at  Richmond,  and  considered  as  a 
conditional  ratification,  which  was  itself  abandoned  as  worse 
than  a  rejection."  % 

The  voice  of  Virginia,  heard  through  Madison,  was  effect- 
ive. Following  the  example  of  Massachusetts,  and  appro- 
priating the  words  of  its  governor,  on  the  twenty-third  Samuel 

♦Hamilton,  ii,  467-471. 

f  For  the  latter  part  of  the  convention  there  is  need  to  resort  to  the  Fcnn. 
Packet  and  the  Independent  Gazetteer  for  July  17SS,  where  details  are  given. 
X  Hamilton's  Works,  L,  465. 
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JoQes,  Bupportcd  bj  Melancthon  Smith,  propoeeil,  like  Ilao- 
coclc,  to  make  no  "condition"  and  to  ratify  the  constitntioa 
"  in  full  coniidence "  of  tlie  adoption  of  all  needed  aineiid- 
mentfl.  Lansing's  motion  for  conditiona  was  negatiTed  in 
committee  by  a  vote  of  tliirty-one  to  twenty-eigbt,  and  on 
Friday,  tLe  twenty-Iiftb,  the  convention  agreed  to  the  report 
of  its  committee  of  tbe  whole  in  favor  of  the  form  of  Samnel 
Jones  and  Melancthon  Smith  by  thirty  yeas  to  twenty-five 
nays,  the  largest  vote  on  any  close  division  during  tbe  whole 
eessioD,  This  vote  was  purcliaaed  at  the  price  of  eoneenting 
to  the  unanimous  resolution,  tliat  a  circular  letter  be  prepared 
to  be  laid  before  the  different  legialatures  of  the  United  States 
recommending  a  general  convention  to  act  upon  the  proposed 
amendments  of  the  different  legislatures  of  the  United  Stat^ 
On  Saturday,  the  twenty-sixth,  the  form  of  ratification  of  tbo 
constitution  was  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  thirty  against  twenty- 
seven.  More  persons  were  aljsent  from  tbe  vote  than  would 
have  been  necessary  to  change  it.  On  the  following  Mood^ 
New  York  invited  the  governors  of  tbe  several  states  in  the 
union  to  take  immediate  and  effectual  measnres  for  calling  a 
second  federal  convention  to  amend  the  constitution.  "We 
are  unanimous,"  said  Clinton,  "in  thinking  this  measure 
very  conducive  to  national  harmony  and  good  government" 
Madison,  as  be  read  the  letter,  called  the  proposal  a  pestilent 
one,  and  Washington  was  touched  with  sorrow  at  the  thonght 
that  just  as  the  constitution  was  about  to  anchor  in  harbor  it 
might  be  driven  back  to  sea. 

But  the  city  of  New  York  set  no  bonnds  to  its  gladness  at 
the  acceptance  of  the  constitution  ;  the  citizens  paraded  in  a 
procession  nnrivalled  in  splendor.  The  miniature  ship  which 
was  drawn  through  the  streets  bore  the  name  of  Hamilton. 
For  him  this  was  hia  happiest  moment  of  unclouded  tri- 
umph. 

North  Carolina  held  its  convention  before  the  result  in 
New  York  was  known.  The  state  wanted  geographical  unity. 
A  part  of  its  territory  west  of  the  mountains  had  an  irregular 
separate  organization  imder  the  name  of  Frankland.  Of  the 
rest  there  was  no  natural  centre  from  which  a  general  opinion 
could  emanate ;  besides,  toward  the  general  government  the 
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state  was  delinquent,  and  it  had  not  yet  shaken  from  itself  the 
bewildering  inflnence  of  paper  money. 

"  In  this  crisis,"  wrote  Washington,  "  the  wisest  way  for 
Korth  Carolina  wiU  be  to  adjonm  nntil  the  people  in  some 
ports  of  the  state  can  consider  the  magnitude  of  the  question 
and  the  consequences  involved  in  it,  more  coolly  and  delib- 
erately." *  The  convention,  which  consisted  of  two  hundred 
and  eighty-four  members,  assembling  on  the  twenty-first  of 
July,  elected  as  its  president  Johnston,  then  governor  of  the 
state,  organized  itself  with  tranquillity  and  dignity,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  discuss  the  constitution  in  committee,  clause  by 
clause.  The  convention  employed  eight  days  in  its  able  de- 
bates, of  which  very  fuU  and  fair  accounts  have  been  pre- 
served. 

First  among  the  federalists,!  and  the  master  mind  of  the 
convention,  was  James  Iredell,  who,  before  he  was  forty  years 
old,  was  placed  by  Washington  on  the  supreme  bench  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  supported  by  William  Eichardson 
Davie,  who  had  gained  honor  in  the  war  and  at  the  bar,  and 
afterward  held  high  places  in  North  Carolina  and  in  the  union ; 
by  Samuel  Johnston,  Archibald  Maclaine,  and  Eichard  Dobbs 
Spaight. 

The  other  side  was  led  by  Willie  Jones  of  Halifax,  noted 
for  wealth  and  aristocratic  habits  and  tastes,  yet  by  nature  a 
steadfast  supporter  of  the  principles  of  democracy,  f  He  was 
sustained  by  Samuel  Spencer  of  Anson,  a  man  of  candor  and 
moderation,  and  as  a  debater  far  superior  to  his  associates ;  by 
David  Caldwell  from  Guilford,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  fertile 
in  theories  and  tenacious  of  them ;  and  by  Timothy  Bloodworth, 
a  former  member  of  congress,  who  as  a  preacher  abounded  in 
offices  of  charity,  as  a  politician  dreaded  the  subjection  of 
southern  to  northern  interests. 

The  friends  of  the  constitution  had  the  advantage  of  spread- 
ing their  arguments  before  the  people ;  on  the  other  side 
Willie  Jones,  who  held  in  his  hand  the  majority  of  the  con- 
vention, citing  the  wish  of  Jefferson  that  nine  states  might 

♦  Sparks,  Ix.,  890,  891. 

f  McIiCe*8  Iredell,  ii.,  180-188;  for  instruction  an  invaluable  work. 

i  McRee's  Iredell,  ii.,  232 ;  Moore's  N.  C,  i.,  884. 
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ratify  the  conetitntioii,  nud  tlie  rest  hold  aloof  for  amendments, 
answered  in  this  wise :  "  We  do  not  determine  on  the  consti- 
tution  ;  we  neither  reject  nor  adopt  it ;  we  leave  ourselTes  at 
liberty ;  there  is  no  doubt  we  shall  obtain  our  amendmente 
and  como  into  the  union." 

At  his  word  tlie  convention  on  the  first  of  Augnst  deferred 
the  ratiiication  of  the  constitntion,  and  proposed  amondments 
by  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  votes  against  eightj'-foor. 
But  harmony  between  the  state  and  the  new  federal  govern- 
ment was  pre-established  by  a  rule  adopted  on  the  next  day, 
that  any  impost  which  congress  might  ordain  for  the  unioD 
should  be  collected  in  North  Carolina  by  the  state  "for  the  nee 
of  congress." 

The  scjiles  were  ready  to  drop  from  the  eyes  of  Rhode 
Island.  That  etate,  although  it  had  taken  no  part  in  the  fed- 
eral convention  and  for  a  year  and  more  had  neglected  to  at- 
tend in  congress,  watched  without  disapprobiition  the  great 
revolution  that  wan  taking  place.  Neither  of  the  two  states 
wluch  lingered  behind  remonstrated  against  the  establishment 
of  a  new  government  before  their  consent ;  nor  did  they  ask 
the  United  States  to  wait  for  them.  The  worst  that  can  be 
said  of  them  is,  that  they  were  late  in  arriving. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

THE  FEDERAL   GOVERNMENT  OP  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

1788  TO  5  May  1789. 

It  was  time  for  America  to  be  known  abroad  as  a  nation. 
The  statesmen  of  France  reproached  her  nnsparingly  for  fail- 
ing in  her  pecnniary  engagements.  Boatmen  who  bore  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  on  the  father  of  rivers  were  fearlessly 
arrested  by  Spain,  while  Don  Qardoqui,  its  agent,  in  private 
conversation  tempted  the  men  of  Kentucky  "  to  declare  them- 
selves independent"  by  the  assurance  that  he  was  authorized 
to  treat  with  them  as  a  separate  power  respecting  commerce 
and  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.^ 

The  colonists  in  Nova  Scotia  were  already  absorbing  a  part 
of  south-eastern  Maine,  and  inventing  false  excuses  for  doing 
so.  Great  Britain  declined  to  meet  her  own  obligations  with 
regard  to  the  slaves  whom  she  had  carried  away,  and  who 
finally  formed  the  seed  of  a  British  colony  at  Sierra  Leone. 
She  did  not  give  up  her  negotiations  with  the  men  of  Ver- 
mont. She  withheld  the  interior  posts,  belonging  to  the  United 
States ;  in  the  commission  for  the  government  of  Upper  Cana- 
da she  kept  out  of  sight  the  line  of  boundary,  in  order  that  the 
commanding  officer  might  not  scruple  to  crowd  the  Americans 
away  from  access  to  their  inland  water-line,  and  thus  debar 
them  from  their  rightful  share  in  the  fur-trade.  She  was  all 
the  while  encouraging  the  Indian  tribes  within  the  bounds  of 
New  York  and  to  the  south  of  the  western  lakes  to  assert  their 
independence.  Hearing  of  the  discontent  of  the  Kentuckians 
and  the  men  of  west  North  Carolina,  she  sought  to  foment  the 

•  Letters  to  Washington,  iv.,  248. 
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passioiiB  which  might  hurry  them  oat  of  the  tinion,  as  far  as  it 
conld  be  done  without  promising  them  protection. 

In  England  John  Adams  had,  in  1786,  vainly  explained  the 
expectation  of  congress  that  a  British  plenipotentiary  miniEter 
should  be  sent  to  the  United  States.*  The  bills  regalating  New- 
foundland and  interconrse  with  America  were  ander  the  lead- 
ership of  the  same  Jenkinson  who  had  prepared  the  stamp  act ; 
and,  with  the  acquiescence  of  Pitt,  the  men  and  the  principlee 
which  had  governed  British  policy  toward  America  for  most 
of  the  last  twenty  years  still  prevailed-f  In  February  1788 
the  son  of  George  Grenvillc,  speaking  for  the  ministry  in  the 
house  of  commons,  said  :  "  Great  Britain,  ever  since  the  peace, 
has  condescended  to  favor  the  Fnited  States."  J  Moreover, 
the  British  government  would  take  no  notice  of  American 
remonstrances  against  the  violations  of  the  treaty  of  peae& 
Seli-rewpect  and  patriotic  pride  forbade  John  Adams  to  re- 
Adams  and  Jefferson  had  exchanged  with  each  other  their 
portraits,  as  lasting  memorials  of  friendship  ;  and  Adams,  on 
leaving  Euroiie,  had  but  two  regrets :  one,  the  opportunity  of 
research  in  books ;  the  other,  that  immediate  correspondence 
with  Jefferson  which  he  cherished  as  one  of  the  moat  agreeable 
eTenta  in  his  life.  "  A  seven  months'  intimacy  with  him  here 
and  as  many  weeks  in  London  have  given  me  opportunities  of 
studying  him  closely,"  wrote  Jefferson  to  Madison.  "  He  is 
vain,  irritable,  and  a  bad  calculator  of  the  force  and  probable 
effect  of  the  motives  which  govern  men.  This  is  all  the  ill 
which  can  possibly  bo  said  of  him.  He  is  disinterested,  pro- 
found in  bis  views,  and  accurate  in  his  judgment,  except 
where  knowledge  of  the  world  is  necessary  to  form  a  judg- 
ment. He  is  60  amiable  that  you  will  love  him,  if  ever  j-ou 
become  acquainted  with  him."  * 

In  America  the  new  constitution  was  rapidly  conciliating 
the  affections  of  the  people.  Union  had  heen  held  dear  ever 
since  it  was  formed ;  and  now  that  the  constitution  was  its 

•  Adams  to  Carmanhon,  6  Febninry  1786. 
t  Adams  to  Jay,  27  February  1788. 

i  Speccb  of  GicDTille,  II  February  1TSS.  Almon'a  Parliamentary  Register, 
23,  p.  179.  *  Jefferson,  il,  107. 
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Barest  guarantee^  no  party  could  sncceed  which  did  not  inscribe 
union,  and  with  nnion  the  constitution,  on  its  banner.  In 
September  1788  the  dissidents  of  Pennsylvania  held  a  con- 
ference at  Harrisburg.  With  the  delegates  from  beyond  the 
momitains  came  Albert  Grallatin,  a  native  of  Geneva,  and  edu- 
cated there  in  a  republic  of  a  purely  federal  form.  Their  pro- 
ceedings bear  the  marks  of  his  mind.  They  resolved  for 
themselves  and  recommended  to  all  others  to  acquiesce  in  the 
organization  of  the  government  under  ^^  the  federal  constitu- 
tion, of  which  the  ratification  had  formed  a  new  era  in  the 
American  world ;  '*  they  asked,  however,  for  its  speedy  revision 
by  a  general  convention.  All  their  actions  were  kept  within 
the  bounds  of  legality.* 

In  Virginia  there  had  been  a  great  vibration  of  opinion. 
Its  assembly,  which  met  on  the  twentieth  of  October  1788, 
was  the  first  to  take  into  consideration  the  proposal  for  another 
federal  convention.  The  enemies  to  the  government  formed  a 
decided  majority  of  the  legislaturcf  No  one  of  its  members 
was  able  to  encoxmter  Patrick  Henry  in  debate,  and  his  edicts 
were  registered  without  opposition,  j;.  He  had  only  to  say, 
"  Let  this  be  law,"  and  it  became  law.  Taking  care  to  set  forth 
that  so  far  as  it  depended  on  Virginia  the  new  plan  of  govern- 
ment would  be  carried  into  immediate  operation,  the  assembly, 
on  the  thirtieth,  proposed  a  second  federal  convention,  and  in- 
vited the  concurrence  of  every  other  state.^  Madison  was 
the  fittest  man  in  the  union  to  be  of  the  senate  of  the  United 
States :  Henry,  on  the  eighth  of  November,  after  pouring  forth 
a  declamation  against  his  federal  principles,  |  nominated  Kich- 
ard  Henry  Lee  and  Grayson  for  the  two  senators  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  they  were  chosen  at  his  bidding.  He  divided  the 
state  into  districts,  cunningly  restricting  each  of  them  to  its 
own  inhabitants  in  the  choice  of  its  representative,  and  taking 
care  to  compose  the  district  in  which  Madison  would  be  a 
candidate  out  of  counties  which  were  thought  to  be  unfriendly 

♦  Life  of  Gallatin  by  Henry  Adams,  11 ;  Elliot,  ii.,  644. 
t  Madison,  i.,  436,  437. 

X  Washington  to  Madison,  17  November  1788.    Tobias  Lear  to  Langdon,  81 
January  1789. 

•  BiTes's  Madison,  U.,  646.  |  Madison, !.,  448,  444. 
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>  to  federalism.  Assured  by  these  initjuitous  preparations,  Moa- 
I  roe,  without  scruple,  took  the  tield  against  Madison. 

In  Counecticut,  in  October,  the  circular  letter  of  New  York 
had  a  reading  among  other  public  commnnications,  but  "  no 
anti  federalist  bad  hardiness  enough  to  call  it  up  for  considera- 
tion or  to  speak  one  word  of  its  subject."  * 

The  legislature  of  Mafisachnsetts  concurred  with  Hancock, 
the  governor,  that  an  immediate  second  federal  convention 
might  endanger  the  unlon.f  The  legislature  of  Penosylvaoia 
put  the  question  at  rest  by  saying :  "  The  house  do  not  perceive 
this  constitution  wanting  in  any  of  those  fundamental  principles 
which  arc  calculated  to  enauro  the  liberties  of  their  country. 
The  happiness  of  America  and  the  harmony  of  the  union  depend 
upon  suffering  it  to  proceed  undifiturbod  in  its  operation  by 
premature  amendments.  The  house  cannot,  consistently  with 
their  duty  to  the  good  people  of  this  state  or  with  their  affection 
to  the  citizens  of  theUnitt;d  States  at  largo,  concur  with  Virginia 
in  their  application  to  congre.'«  for  a  convention  of  the  states." 
This  vote  Mifflin,  the  governor,  early  in  March  1789,  com- 
municated to  the  governor  of  Virginia,  J  and  the  subject  was 
heard  of  no  more. 

Congress,  as  early  as  the  second  of  July  1783,  was  notified 
that  the  constitution  had  received  the  approval  of  nine  states ; 
but  they  wasted  two  months  in  wrangling  about  the  perma- 
nent seat  of  the  federal  government,  and  at  last  could  agree 
only  on  New  York  as  its  resting-place.  Not  till  the  thirteenth 
of  September  was  the  first  Wednesday  of  the  following  Janu- 
ary appointed  for  the  choice  of  electors  of  president  in  the 
several  states ;  and  the  first  Wednesday  in  March,  which  in 
that  year  was  the  fourth,  for  commencing  proceedings  nnder 
the  constitution.  The  states,  each  for  itself,  appointed  the 
times  and  places  for  electing  senators  and  representatives. 

The  interest  of  the  elections  centred  in  New  York,  Vir- 
ginia, and  South  Carolina.  In  four  districts  out  of  the  six 
into  which  New  York  was  divided  the  federalists  elected  their 

•TnimbuH  to  Washington,  28  October  1788.  Letlert  lo  Washington,  i»,, 
£3S. 

t  Sew  Yottt  Riily  Gnzclte  of  17  February  1789. 
f  fennsjlvuiiia  ArcliivGB,  xi.,  bST,  GS8. 
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candidates.  Having  in  the  state  legislature  but  a  bare  ma- 
jority in  the  senate,  while  their  opponents  outnumbered  them 
in  the  house,  each  branch  made  a  nomination  of  senators ;  but 
the  senate  refused  to  go  into  a  joint  ballot.  For  .this  there 
was  the  excuse  that  the  time  for  a  new  election  was  close  at 
hand.  But  the  senate  further  refused  to  meet  the  house  for 
the  choice  of  electors  of  president,  and  this  was  an  act  of  fac- 
tion. 

The  star  of  Hamilton  was  then  in  the  ascendant,  and  he 
controlled  the  federalists ;  but  only  to  make  his  singular  in- 
capacity to  conduct  a  party  as  apparent  as  his  swiftness  and 
power  of  thought.  He  excluded  the  family  of  the  Living- 
Btons  from  influence.  To  defeat  Clinton's  re-election  as  gov- 
ernor, he  stepped  into  the  camp  of  his  opponents,  and  with 
Aaron  Burr  and  other  anti-federalists  selected  for  tlieir  candi- 
date Eobert  Yates,  who  had  deserted  his  post  in  the  federal 
eonvention,  but  had  since  avowed  the  opinion  which  was  held 
by  every  one  in  the  state  that  the  new  constitution  should  be 
supported.  New  York  at  the  moment  was  thoroughly  federal, 
yet  Clinton  escaped  defeat  through  the  attachment  of  his  own 
county  of  Ulster  and  the  insignilicance  of  his  opponent,  while 
the  federalists  were  left  without  any  state  organization.  In 
the  new  legislature  both  branches  were  federal,  and,  at  the  be- 
hest of  Hamilton,  against  the  remonstrances  of  Morgan  Lewis 
and  others,  Rufus  King,  on  his  transfer  of  residence  from 
Massachusetts  to  New  York,  received  the  unexampled  wel- 
come of  an  immediate  election  with  Schuyler  to  the  senate. 

In  Virginia,  Madison  went  into  the  counties  that  were  re- 
lied on  to  defeat  him,  reasoned  with  the  voters  face  to  face, 
and  easily  won  the  day.  Of  the  ten  delegates  from  the  state, 
seven  were  federalists,  of  whom  one  was  from  Kentucky. 
South  Carolina  elected  avowed  anti-federalists,  except  Butler, 
of  the  senate,  who  had  conceded  many  points  to  bring  about 
the  union,  and  yet  very  soon  took  the  alarm  that  "  the  southern 
interest  was  imperilled."  * 

Under  the  constitution  the  house  of  representatives  formed 
a  quorum  on  the  first  of  April  1 789.  The  senate  on  the  sixth 
chose  John  Langdon  of  New  Hampshire  its  president.     The 

♦  Pierce  Butler  to  Iredell,  ia  Life  of  Iredell,  ii.,  264,  266. 
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house  of  representatives  was  immediately  summoned,  and  in  tlie 
presence  of  the  two  braDcbea  he  opened  and  connted  the  votes. 
Every  one  of  tho  eixty-nino,  cast  by  the  ten  states  which  took 
part  in  the  election,  was  for  Wasliington.  John  Adama  had 
thirty-four  votes ;  and  as  no  other  obtained  more  than  nine,  he 
was  declared  to  be  the  vice-president.  The  house  devolved 
upon  the  senate  the  office  of  commDnicating  the  result  to  those 
who  had  been  chosen ;  and  proceeded  to  busineae. 

"I  foresee  contentions,"  ivrote  Madison,  "first  between 
federal  and  anti  federal  parties,  and  then  between  northern  and 
southern  parties,  which  give  additional  disagreeableneas  to  the 
prospect."  *  The  events  of  the  next  seventy  years  oast  their 
shadows  before.  Madison  revived  the  bill  which  he  had  pre- 
sented to  congress  on  the  eighteenth  of  March  1TS3,  for  duties 
on  imports,  adding  to  it  a  discriminating  duty  on  tonnage. 
For  an  immediate  public  revenue,  Lawrence  of  New  York 
proposed  a  general  duty  ad  valorem.  England  herself,  by  re- 
straining and  even  prohibiting  the  domestic  industry  of  the 
Americans  so  long  as  they  remained  in  the  condition  of  colonial 
dependence,  had  trained  them  to  consider  the  eEtablishment  of 
home  manufactures  as  an  act  of  patriotic  resistance  to  tyranny. 
Fitzsimons  of  Pennsylvania  disproved  of  a  uniform  ad  valo- 
rem duty  on  all  imports.  He  said ;  "  I  have  in  contemplation 
to  encourage  domestic  manufactures  by  protecting  duties." 
Tucker  of  South  Carohna  enforced  the  necessity  of  great  de- 
liberation by  calling  attention  to  the  antagonistic  interests  of 
the  eastern,  middle,  and  sonthem  states  in  the  article  of  ton- 
nage. Boudinot  of  New  Jersey  wished  glass  to  be  taxed,  for 
there  were  already  several  manufactures  of  it  in  the  country. 
"We  are  able,"  said  Hartley  of  Pennsylvania,  "to  fnmiah 
some  domestic  manufactures  in  sufficient  quantity  to  answer 
the  consumption  of  the  whole  union,  and  to  work  up  our  stock 
of  materials  even  for  exportation.  In  these  cases  I  take  it  to 
be  the  policy  of  free,  enlightened  nations  to  give  their  manu- 
factures that  encouragement  necessary  to  perfect  them  without 
oppressing  the  other  parts  of  the  community." 

"  We  must  consider  the  general  interests  of  the  union," 
said  Madison,  "as  much  as  die  local  or  state  interest  My 
•  Utdisni,  I,  \w,  451. 
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general  principle  is  that  commerce  ought  to  be  free,  and  labor 
and  indostry  left  at  large  to  find  their  proper  object"  But  he 
admitted  that  ^^  the  interests  of  the  states  which  are  ripe  for 
mannf  actores  onght  to  have  attention,  as  the  power  of  protect- 
ing and  cherishing  them  has  by  the  present  constitution  been 
taken  from  the  states  and  its  exercise  thrown  into  other  hands. 
Regolations  in  some  of  the  states  have  produced  establishments 
which  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  perish  from  the  alteration 
which  has  taken  place,  while  some  manufactures  being  once 
formed  can  advance  toward  perfection  without  any  adventitious 
aid.  Some  of  the  propositions  may  be  productive  of  revenue 
and  some  may  protect  our  domestic  manufactures,  though  the 
latter  subject  ought  not  to  be  too  confusedly  blended  with  the 
former."  **  I,"  said  Tucker,  "  am  opposed  to  high  duties  be- 
cause they  will  introduce  and  establish  a  system  of  smuggling, 
and  because  they  tend  to  the  oppression  of  citizens  and  states 
to  promote  the  benefit  of  other  states  and  other  classes  of  citi- 
zens." * 

The  election  to  the  presidency  foxmd  Washington  prepared 
with  a  federal  policy,  which  was  the  result  of  long  meditation. 
He  was  resolved  to  preserve  freedom,  never  transcending  the 
powers  delegated  by  the  constitution ;  even  at  the  cost  of  life 
to  uphold  the  union,  a  sentiment  which  in  him  had  a  tinge  of 
anxiety  from  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  what  Grayson 
called  ^^the  southern  genius  of  America ; "  to  restore  the'  pub- 
lic finances ;  to  establish  in  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country 
a  thoroughly  American  system ;  and  to  preserve  neutrality  in 
the  impending  conflicts  between  nations  in  Europe. 

Across  the  Atlantic  Alfieri  cried  out  to  him :  ^^  Happy  are 
you,  who  have  for  the  sublime  and  permanent  basis  of  your 
glory  the  love  of  country  demonstrated  by  deeds." 

On  the  fourteenth  of  April  he  received  the  official  an- 
nouncement of  his  recall  to  the  public  service,  and  was  at  ten 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth  on  his  way.  Though 
reluctant  ^^  in  the  evening  of  life  to  exchange  a  peaceful  abode 
for  an  ocean  of  difficulties,"  he  bravely  said :  "  Be  the  voyage 
long  or  short,  although  I  may  be  deserted  by  all  men,  integrity 
and  firmness  shall  never  forsake  me." 

*  Annals  of  Congress,  L,  291. 
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Bnt  for  him  the  country  could  not  have  achieved  its  inde- 
peudcoco  ;  but  for  Iiira  it  could  not  liave  formed  its  tmioii ; 
and  but  for  Lim  it  could  not  have  set  the  federal  government 
in  successful  motion.  Ilia  journey  to  New  York  was  one  con- 
tiuued  march  of  triumph.  All  the  way  he  was  met  with  ad- 
dresses from  tiio  citizens  of  various  toxvns,  from  societies,  uni- 
versities, and  churches. 

Ilia  neighbors  of  Alexandria  crowded  round  him  with  tho 
strongest  personal  affection,  saying;  "Farewell,  and  make  a 
grateful  people  happy ;  and  may  the  Eeing  who  maketh  and 
unmaketli  at  his  will,  restore  to  us  again  the  best  of  men  and 
the  most  beloved  fellow-citizen."  * 

To  the  citizens  of  Baltimore,  Washington  said :  "  I  hold  it 
of  little  moment  if  tbe  closa  of  my  life  shall  be  embittered, 
provided  I  shall  have  been  instrumental  in  securing  the  liber- 
ties and  promoting  tho  happiness  of  the  American  people."  t 

He  assured  the  60ciety  for  promoting  domestic  mannfac- 
torea  in  Delaware  that  "  tlie  promotion  of  domestic  manufac- 
ttires  may  naturally  be  expected  to  flow  from  an  energetic 
government;"  and  ho  promised  to  give  "a decided  preference 
to  the  produce  and  fabrics  of  America."  J 

At  Philadelphia,  "  almost  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  the 
divine  munificence,"  ho  spoke  words  of  hope :  "  The  most 
gracious  Being,  who  has  hitherto  watched  over  the  interests 
and  averted  the  perils  of  the  United  States,  will  never  eaSer 
so  fair  an  inheritance  to  become  a  prey  to  anarchy  or  despot- 
ism." * 

At  Trenton  he  was  met  by  a  party  of  matrons  and  their 
daughters,  dressed  in  white,  shewing  flowers  before  hira,  and 
singing  an  ode  of  welcome  to  "the  mighty  chief"  who  had 
rescued  them  from  a  "  mercenary  foe." 

Embarking  at  EUzabeth  Point  in  a  new  barge,  manned  by 
pilots  dressed  in  white,  he  cleaved  his  course  swiftly  across  the 
bay,  between  gayly  decorated  boats,  filled  with  gazers  who 
cheered  him  with  instrumental  music,  or  broke  out  in  songs. 
As  he  tonchfd  the  soil  of  New  York  he  was  welcomed  by  the 
two  houses  of  congress,  by  the  governor  of  the  state,  by  the 

♦  Sparks,  liL,  1 39,  nole.  J  Sparks,  ill.,  Ul. 
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magistrates  of  the  city,  by  its  people ;  and  so  attended  he  pro- 
oeeded  on  foot  to  the  modest  mansion  lately  occupied  by  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  confederate  congress.  On  that  day  he 
dined  with  Clinton ;  in  the  evening  the  city  was  illuminated. 
The  senate,  under  the  influence  of  John  Adams  and  the  per- 
sistency of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  would  have  given  him  the  title 
of  "  Highness ;  '*  but  the  house,  supported  by  the  true  repub- 
lican simplicity  of  the  man  whom  they  both  wished  to  honor, 
insisted  on  the  simple  words  of  the  constitution,  and  prevailed. 

On  the  thirtiedi,  the  day  appointed  for  the  inauguration, 
Washington,  being  fifty-seven  years,  two  months,  and  eight 
days  old,  was  ceremoniously  received  by  the  two  houses  in  the 
hall  of  the  senate.  Stepping  out  to  the  middle  compartment 
of  a  balcony,  which  had  been  raised  in  front  of  it,  he  found 
before  him  a  dense  throng  extending  to  Broad  street,  and  fill- 
ing Wall  street  to  Broadway.  All  were  hushed  as  Livingston, 
the  chancellor  of  the  state,  administered  the  oath  of  office ;  but 
when  he  cried :  "  Long  hve  George  Washington,  President  of 
the  United  States  1 "  the  air  was  rent  with  huzzas,  which  were 
repeated  as  Washington  bowed  to  the  multitude. 

Then  returning  to  the  senate-chamber,  with  an  aspect  grave 
almost  to  sadness  and  a  voice  deep  and  tremulous,  he  addressed 
the  two  houses,  confessing  his  distrust  of  his  own  endowments 
and  his  inexperience  in  civil  administration.  The  magnitude 
and  difficulty  of  the  duties  to  which  his  country  had  called  him 
weighed  upon  him  so  heavily  that  he  shook  as  he  proceeded : 
"  It  would  be  peculiarly  improper  to  omit,  in  this  first  official 
act,  my  fervent  supplications  to  that  Almighty  Being  who 
presides  in  the  councils  of  nations,  that  his  benediction  may 
consecrate  to  the  liberties  and  happiness  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  a  government  instituted  by  themselves.  No 
people  can  be  bound  to  acknowledge  the  invisible  hand  which 
conducts  the  afEairs  of  men  more  than  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Every  step  by  which  they  have  advanced  to 
the  character  of  an  independent  nation  seems  to  have  been 
distinguished  by  some  token  of  providential  agency.  There 
exists  in  the  economy  of  nature  an  indissoluble  union  between 
an  honest  and  magnanimous  policy  and  public  prosperity. 
Heaven  can  never  smile  on  a  nation  that  disregards  the  eternal 
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rulea  of  order  and  right.  Tlie  preservation  of  liberty,  and  the 
d^tiny  of  tho  republican  model  of  government,  are  justly  con- 
Biderod  aa  deeply,  perbapa  as  finally,  staked  on  the  experiment 
intrusted  to  the  American  people." 

At  the  close  of  the  ceremony  the  president  and  both 
branches  of  congress  were  escorted  to  the  church  of  St.  Paul, 
where  the  chaplain  of  the  senate  read  prayers  suited  to  the 
occasion,  after  which  they  all  attended  the  president  to  his 
mansion. 

"  Every  one  without  exception,"  so  reports  the  French 
minister  to  his  government,*  "  appeared  penetrated  with  ven- 
eration for  the  illufltrioas  chief  of  the  republic.  The  humblest 
was  proud  of  tho  virtues  of  the  man  who  was  to  govern  him. 
Tears  of  joy  were  seen  to  flow  in  the  halJ  of  the  senate,  at 
church,  and  even  in  the  streeta,  and  no  sovereign  ever  reigned 
more  completely  in  the  lioarts  of  his  snbjecfe  than  Wafihing- 
ton  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Nature,  which  had 
pven  him  the  talent  to  govern,  distinguished  him  from  all  others 
by  his  appearance.  Ue  had  at  once  the  soul,  the  look,  and 
the  figure  of  a  hero.  He  never  appeared  embarrassed  at  hom- 
age rendered  him,  and  in  liis  manners  he  had  the  advantage 
of  joining  dignity  to  great  simplicity." 

To  the  president's  inaugural  speech  one  branch  of  the 
legislature  thus  responded :  "  The  senate  will  at  all  times  cheei^ 
fully  cooperate' in  every  measure  which  may  strengthen  the 
union  and  perpetuate  the  liberties  of  this  great  confederated 
republic." 

The  reprssentatives  of  the  American  people  likewise  ad- 
dressed him :  "  With  you  we  adore  the  invisible  hand  which 
has  led  the  American  people  throngh  so  many  difficulties ;  and 
we  cherish  a  conseiom  responsibility  for  the  destiny  of  repub- 
lican libsrty.  "We  join  in  your  fervent  supplication  for  our 
country ;  and  we  add  our  own  for  the  choicest  blessings  of 
heaven  on  the  most  beloved  of  her  citizens." 

In  the  same  moments  of  the  fifth  day  of  May  1789,  when 
thesa  words  were  reported,  the  ground  was  trembling  beneath 
the  arbitrary  governments  of  Europe  as  Louis  XTI.  pro- 
ceeded to   open  the  states-general  of  Francj.    The  day  of 
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wrath,  against  which  Leibnitz  had  warned  the  monarchs  of 
Europe,  was  beginning  to  break,  and  its  jadgments  were  to 
be  ihe  more  terrible  for  the  long  delay  of  its  coming.  The 
great  Frederick,  who  alone  of  them  all  had  lived  and  toiled 
for  the  good  of  lus  land,  described  the  degeneracy  and  insig- 
nificance of  lus  fellow-rulers  with  cynical  scorn.  Not  one  of 
them  had  a  sormise  that  the  only  sufScient  reason  for  the  ex- 
istence of  a  king  lies  in  his  usefulness  to  the  people.  Nor  did 
they  spare  one  another.  The  law  of  morality  was  never  suf- 
fered to  restrain  the  passion  for  conquest.  Austria  preyed 
upon  Italy  until  Alfieri  could  only  say,  in  his  despair,  that 
despotic  power  had  left  him  no  country  to  serve ;  nor  did  the 
invader  permit  the  thought  that  an  Italian  could  have  a  right 
to  a  conntry.  The  heir  in  the  only  line  of  protestant  kings 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  too  blind  to  see  that  he  would  one 
day  be  stripped  of  the  chief  part  of  his  own  share  in  the 
spoils,  joined  with  two  other  robbers  to  divide  the  country  of 
Kosciuszko.  In  Holland  dynastic  interests  were  betraying  the 
welfare  of  the  republic.  All  faith  was  dying  out ;  and  self, 
in  its  eagerness  for  pleasure  or  advantage,  stifled  the  voice  of 
justice.  The  atheism  of  the  great,  who  lived  without  God 
in  the  world,  concealed  itself  under  superstitious  observances 
which  were  enforced  by  an  inquisition  that  sought  to  rend  be- 
liefs from  the  soul,  and  to  suppress  inquiry  by  torments  which 
surpassed  the  worst  cruelties  that  savages  could  invent.  Even 
in  Great  Britain  all  the  branches  of  government  were  con- 
trolled by  the  aristocracy,  of  which  the  more  liberal  party  could 
in  that  generation  have  no  hope  of  being  summoned  by  the 
king  to  frame  a  cabinet.  The  land,  of  which  every  member 
of  a  clan  had  had  some  share  of  ownership,  had  been  for  the 
most  part  usurped  by  the  nobility ;  and  the  people  were  starv- 
ing in  the  midst  of  the  liberality  which  their  own  hands  ex- 
torted from  nature.  The  monarchs,  whose  imbecility  or  ex- 
cesses had  brought  the  doom  of  death  on  arbitrary  power,  were 
not  only  unfit  to  rule,  but,  while  their  own  unlimited  sovereign- 
ty was  stricken  with  death,  they  knew  not  how  to  raise  up 
statesmen  to  take  their  places.  Well-intentioned  friends  of 
mankind  burned  with  indignation,  and  even  the  wise  and  pru- 
dent were  incensed  by  the  bitterest  consciousness  of  wrong ; 
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while  the  lowly  classes,  clouded  by  despair,  were  driven  some- 
times to  admit  tlio  terrible  tliought  tliat  religion,  whicli  ia  the 
poor  man's  consolation  and  defence,  might  be  but  an  instru- 
ment of  government  in  the  hnnda  of  their  oppressors.  There 
/was  no  relief  for  the  nations  but  through  revolution, and  their 
1  masters  had  poisonDd  the  weapons  which  revolution  most  use. 
In  America  a  now  paople  had  risen  up  without  king,  or 
princes,  or  nobles,  knowing  nothing  of  tithes  and  little  of 
landlords,  the  plough  baiug  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of 
tree  holders  of  the  soil.  They  were  more  sincerely  religious, 
better  educated,  of  serener  minds,  and  of  purer  morals  than 
the  men  of  any  former  republic.  By  calm  meditation  and 
friendly  councils  they  had  prepared  a  constitution  which,  in 
the  union  of  freedom  with  strength  and  order,  exceDed  every 
one  known  before ;  and  which  secured  itself  against  violence 
and  revolution  by  providing  a  peaceful  method  for  every 
needed  reform.  In  the  happy  morning  of  their  existence  as 
one  of  the  powers  of  the  world,  they  had  chosen  justice  for 
their  guide ;  and  while  they  proceeded  on  their  way  with  a 
well-founded  confidence  and  joy,  all  the  friends  of  mankind 
invoked  success  on  their  unexampled  endeavor  to  govern  states 
and  territories  of  imperial  extent  as  one  federal  republic. 
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Abivakis,  Indians  in  Maine,  missions 
among,  i.  20 ;  share  in  King  Philip*s 
war,  894;  ask  for  missionaries,  ii. 
144;  rillaj^e  of,  on  the  Penobscot, 
178 ;  war  with,  in  Massachusetts,  195, 
196;  claim  territory,  217;  in  battle 
against  the  English,  437. 

Abercrombie,  General  James,  second  in 
command  to  Loudoun,  iL  451 ;  delays 
at  Albany,  451 ;  commander-in-chief, 
486 ;  defeated,  and  cowardly  retreats, 
490;  ^oes  back  to  England  and  abuses 
Ameiicans,  492. 

Abercrombie,  James,  British  officer, 
mortally  wounded  at  Breed's  Hill,  iv, 
232. 

Abingdon,  earl  of,  on  war  in  America, 
T.  144. 

Abolition  societies  in  the  North,  tL  261. 

Aborigines.    See  Red  Men. 

Acadia,  extent  of,  in  Be  Monts*  char- 
ter, I  19;  limits  undefined,  220; 
captured  by  English,  restored  to 
France,  220;  taken  by  English  fleet, 
it  199;  surrendered  to  England  by 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  217,  306 ;  claim  of 
France  as  to  boundaries,  886,  887; 
claims  of  the  French  in,  844;  cruel 
oourse  of  English  toward,  844-846; 
boundary  disputes  again,  360,  861; 
people  refuse  to  fight  against  the 
French,  426,  426 ;  neutrals  and  disaf- 
fected,  426,  427;  disarmed  by  the 
English,  427,  428;  Fort  Beau  S6jour 
taken,  428;  removal  of  Aoulians 
projected,  429;  mean  and  cruel  treat- 
ment, 430,  481;   Goremor  Beldier 


approres,  431 ;  some  seven  thousand 
driven  on  board  ship,  482,  438;  suf- 
ferings and  fate,  438,  434;  opinion 
of  Edmund  Burke  on  this  outrage, 
434. 

Accault,  Michael,  with  Hennepin,  ii.  164, 
165. 

Accomacs,  southern  Indians,  iL  91. 

Acton,  Massachusetts.    See  GonoonL 

Act  of  navigation,  in  federal  conven- 
tion, vi.  819,  320;  complaint  as  to,  in 
Virginia  state  convention,  484. 

Acts  of  navigation,  first  (1651),  i.  146, 
352 ;  provisions  of  act  of  parliament 
under  Charles  H,  352,  858 ;  effect  on 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  colonies, 
858,  854;  an  evil  and  intolerable 
wrong,  855,  402;  disregarded  in 
Massachusetts,  395,  896;  oppressive 
in  Carolina^  424,  425;  in  Viiginia, 
446,  447;  in  New  Jersey,  681;  en- 
forced (1763),  iiL  36 ;  urged  by  Gren- 
ville,  59-62 ;  army  and  navy  to  assist 
officers  to  enforce  them,  61,  62; 
Burke's  view  of,  212;  hateful  to  the 
colonies,  249 ;  in  continental  congress 
(1774),  iv.  69;  modifications  o^  vL 
42,  45 ;  high  value  set  on,  51. 

Acts  of  trade,  character  of,  iL  40,  44- 
46 ;  resisted  in  Boston,  646. 

Adur,  James,  speech  in  parliament,  iv. 
282. 

Adams,  Abigail,  wife  of  John  Adams, 
iv.  67,  271,  272. 

Adams,  Hannah,  wife  of  Deacon  Adams, 
iv.  165. 

Adams,  John,  at  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts, speculations  as  to  the  future,  iL 
489,  440;  ezdted  by  Otis,  648;  ophi- 


Eoiu  (IMS),  iii.  95;  nppcml  for  right 
■nd  libeit;,  143-U5;  on  Samnel 
Adtuns,  157,  I5S;  Rrgument  OD  Dulli- 
tj  of  ftamp-oct,  ITI  ;  apinion  of  W. 
Ji  bit  emj,  1 E6 ;  prepnrcl  io- 


□  the  trial  of  Prwlun,  8' 


In  Boston  tovn-mcMing  (1TT4),  i*. 
H;  hUwife'i  Epiril,  87;  eoinpcwnUe 
iLi  to  actB  of  nEvlj^tioD,  60  ;  reply  to 
Lconarcl'o  monocca  (17TB),  12*~\ZB: 
ticlcgaio  to  con;r™«,  180;  on  Wnsh- 
Ington'i!  itppo'mlment  u  gcnenl,  £13; 
letters  on  eeioblwhing  govcmmciii, 
US;  inlorceplcd  lctl«rB,  Siil;  bia 
irlfe'i  braTC  letter  uid  jiid^ent, 
ITI,  STS;  >t  bomc,  SIS;  in  congrega, 
S33;  duruter,  principles,  courage, 
■billlT,  etc.,  332--33!S;  on  army  on. 
lisunenu,  S3S;  iDOilon  oo  the  colo- 
nies adopting  goTcmmenti,  343,  813; 
kr^mcnt  far  republican  government, 
It^slatures  in  two  hoiuee,  etc.,  344, 
349;  ur|^  education,  846;  praises 
ClinrleB  Lee,  38S ;  BecendB  R  H.  Lcc'» 
Tesolulions  for  indopeDiienee,  423 ; 
defends  the  tcboIuiIodb,  4S4  ;  on  the 
commiltee  tor  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, 42S ;  head  of  board  of  war, 
4SB ;  thouj^ts  on  the  cri!<i>  at  band, 
43S  ;  Bpeedi  for  independence,  437  ; 
enthufiiaBtic,  441,  44^. 

On  the  articles  of  confederation 
(ITTe),  V.  12,  1»;  fnTon  havmp  a 
regular  army,   an ;   on  SulliTan,  40 ; 

Uowo,  41,  43;  unable  to  BCO  true 
position  of  amiy  matters,  OS,  69  ;  f^ood 
courage,  B9 ;  undervalues  Waabicg- 
ton,  109,  110;  foolish  boasting,  17B ; 
bitterly  blames  Wa.<lnngton,  1811, 181 ; 
spleen  toward  Washington,  107  ;  Bent 
to  France  to  ancceed  Deanc,  218  ;  ap- 
pointed minister  to  negolinte  peace 
(1779),  326,  8!>T;  on  congress  u  a 
single  assembly,  44S;  Bale  negotiator 
of  peace  at  Paris,  403;  trouble  with 
VcrgenncB,  404,  46B  ;  appointed  min- 
ister to  the  NclhcrtanJa,  G27  ;  active 
and  energetic,  received  as  minister, 
S"T,  S2S ;  joins  commlssioncrB  for 
peace  in  Paris,  674  ;  viewa  and  course, 
674,  STB ;  on  the  right  to  the  fisherEes, 
679  ;  Bijpia  the  treaty,  6S0  ;  approvca 
Washington's  advice,  vi.  94  ;  financial 
efforts  in  Holland,  120;  Iccler  ta  Bow- 
doin,  141 ;  minister  to  Encl and.  meets 
Kins  George,  148;  ._. 
William  Pitt,  149,  160 ; 


taliatioo,  ISO;  opinlonB  on  tbe  new 
bdccml  MDMitution,  4US ;  nnnrna 
home  (1T8H),  464  ;  apinion  of  Jeffer- 
son respeciing,  4G4;  elected  t!co- 
president  of  tlic  United  Stales,  408. 
Ad>ni«,  Samuel,  early  political  opiuioni, 
ii.  2SS,  Si3  ;  at  &>Blon  lonn-mectlng 
(1784),  iiL  76,  77  ;  prepares  iaatnic- 
tions  for  a^Dls  in  England,  76,  T9 ; 
elected  to  II assaehu setts  ■ssembly, 
147  ;  reply  to  Itcmard  as  toponer  ef 
parliruncnt,  IBS.  IS?;  character  cf, 
IBT.  IBS;  clerk  of  assembly,  Z17;Dn 
Bcrnan),  !19  ;  forethought.  iS6  ;  on 
tlic  billeting  act.  S8B  ;  manly  course, 
288;  letter  [0  Hillsborou^  £9!,  393 ; 
strong  for  independence,  sue,  SOT ;  cid 
English  menace  to  liberty,  828  ;  fear- 
lets,  SSO ;  evidence  aa  to  treason,  SSS; 
on  gricianccB.  841 .  sli-ong  irords,  SGI), 
GGI :  OD  Ilutebinson's  course,  368, 
869 ;  head  of  committee  of  dtizcna  to 
Hutchinson,  3Te ;  overawes  Hutehin- 
eon  after  the  maseacre,  377 ;  praieat 
against  prerogative,  404  ;  plana  cortc- 
flpondcncc  and  union,  4<16  ;  vrilcE  of 
a  "bat  appeal,"  406,  407;  urges  a 
committee  of  correspondence,  418, 
419 ;  motion  to  appoint  committee  of 
twenty-one,  420;  report  of  committee, 
422,  423  ;  plans  for  union,  430  ;  pre- 
pares anEwer  lo  ButchincOD,  432, 433 ; 
prepares  to  resist  importation  of  tea, 
443;  letter  to  llanley,  444,  446;  ur^ca 
no  American  congrets,  446  ;  drafts  the 
of  America,  469  ;  posiliuD 


lishcd,  4' 


Id  BoFton  town-meeting  (1TT4),  iv. 
6,  T ;  on  Dickinson's  plan  for  delay, 
14  ;  endurance,  31 ;  delegate  to  con. 
tincntal  congress,  23 ;  in  town-meet- 
ing, 2B,2fl;  influcn      ' "    "' 


.  of  the  colonists,  132;  at  (he 
1  of  the  BostDQ  mas- 
Eacr«.  133,  134;  Hi  Lexington,  and 
prophecy,  IBT;  delegate  to  congress, 
190;  liawley's  advice  to,  3Ta ;  de- 
nonnces  KirgGeorpe  BSalyrant,316; 
labors  for  declaration  of  independ- 
ence, 316;  opposes  Wilson's  motion, 
316  ;  onBrmyenlistmentB,33B;  scouts 
waiting  for  English  commissioners, 
G40;  on  Rupprcaainf;  authority  of  the 

S ;  brave  spirit,  88  ;  voles  for  "  pitr 
leelion  "from  Louis  XVL,  293;  hopel 
to  add  Canada,  elc,  to  United  Slates, 
296 ;  approves  Washington's  advice, 
vi.  93,  94  ;  wishes  for  a  atrong  gnv. 
ermncnt,180;  Utterto,fromfi. U.Lee 
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agiinst  the  federal  constitution,  376 ; 
in  Maasachusetts  state  convention 
(1 783),  f^ve»  efSdent  support  to  the 
constitution,  897,  893,  402,  404. 

**  Addreis  of  the  People  of  Great  Britain 
to  the  Inhabitants  of  America,**  Sir 
John  Djilrymple^s  pamphlet,  iv.  150. 

Admiralty  courts,  English,  in  the  colo- 
nies, iL  SO ;  hated  by  the  people,  549, 
668 ;  ili.  147,  168,  205. 

Admiralty  or  prize  courts,  instituted  by 
Uassacbusetts,  iv.  272. 

African  slayery.  See  Slavery  and  Slave- 
Trade. 

Aguessean,  dianoellor  of  France,  ii.  231. 

AguiUon,  duchess  of,  endows  a  hospital, 
iL140. 

AixJa-Chapelle,  congress  of,  ii.  311, 312. 

Alabama,  De  Soto  enters,  i.  42;  first 
settlement  in,  ii.  191. 

Alaroon,  Pedro  de,  discovers  the  Colora- 
do river,  i.  82 ;  explorations  of,  82, 83. 

Alatamaha  river,  in  Georgia,  ii.  230, 281, 
290. 

Albania,  a  name  of  East  Now  Jersey,  i. 
521. 

Albany,  New  York,  i.  490 ;  founded  (Fort 
Orange),  495 ;  surrenders  to  the  Eng- 
lldh,  520;  congress  at  (1748),  ii.  383- 
836 ;  treaties  made  with  the  Six  Na- 
tions, 835;  memorial  as  to  raising 
fund  for  defence,  836 ;  Indian  council 
at,  838,  869;  congress  of  culonial 
oommiisioners  (1754),  885 ;  result, 
886,  887 ;  soldiers  billeted  at,  452. 

Albemarle  Colony,  i.  420.    See  Carolina. 

Albemarle  county,  Yii^nia,  iv.  51. 

Albemarle,  duke  of.    See  Monk. 

Alexander,  James,  in  New  York,  ii.  254 ; 
proposes  grand  council  of  American 
deputies,  888. 

Alexander,  Sir  William,  attempts  settle- 
ments in  Nova  Scotia,  i.  218,  219; 
sclbi  titles  of  nobility,  219. 

Alexander,  William,  eai'l  of  Stirling. 
See  Sarling. 

Alexandria,  Virginia,  congress  of  gov. 
emors  at,  recommends  taxation  by 
parliament,  ii.  416,  417;  good  wishes 
of  the  people  for  Washington  on  his 
leaving  for  New  York  (1789),  vi.  470. 

Alfieri,  words  of  cheer  to  Washington, 
▼i.  469. 

Algonkin  language,  tribes  speaking,  ii. 
90-98.    See  Red  Men. 

Allen,  Andrew,  and  brothers,  go  over  to 
Howe,  V.  83,  84. 

Allen,  Ethan,  promises  a  regiment  of 
Green  Mountain  Boys  (1775),  iv.  143 ; 
in  command  of  the  same,  1 82 ;  crosses 
Lake  Champlain,  182;  takes  Ticon- 


deroga,  183;  attempt  on  Montreal 
fails,  295 ;  sent  in  chidns  to  England, 
295. 

Allen,  Samuel,  of  London,  purchases 
claim  in  New  Hampshire,  ii.  56. 

Alloiiez,  Claude,  one  of  Jesuit  mission- 
aries on  Lake  Superior,  ii.  150-152; 
with  Marquette,  152,  163. 

America,  first  English  settlement  in,  L 
75;  population  of  the  twelve  oldest 
states  (1688),  602;  new  English  na- 
tion  in,  612,  618 ;  spirit  of  the  people, 
iL  70,  71 ;  white  population  in  British 
America, under  William  III.  and  Queen 
Anne,  78 ;  tendency  toward  independ- 
ence in  the  colonies,  86 ;  population 
under  George  I.,  238 ;  great  prosperity 
of  the  colonies,  264,  265 ;  German 
emigration  large,  265;  Anglo-Saxon 
emigration,  320 ;  office  of  America  in 
human  progress,  326. 

The  thirteen  colonies,  character  of, 
ii.  327  i  rights  of,  and  relation  to  the 
mother  country,  828 ;  protest  against 
parliamentary  prerogative,  347,  848 ; 
not  to  be  crushed,  351 ;  further  pro- 
posals to  tax  America,  874,375;  course 
as  to  contest  with  the  French  in  Ohio, 
3S 1-383;  commissioners  sent  to  Al- 
bany, New  York  (1764),  885,  386; 
treaty  with  the  Six  Nations,  886 ; 
population,  whiter,  negroes,  etc.,  389- 
801 ;  relations  to  the  home  govern- 
ment, 391-401 ;  plan  of  union  pro- 
posed by  Halifax,  411 ;  course  of,  as 
to  money,  etc.,  416;  crown  officers  in 
clamor  for  taxation,  417 ;  rule  as  to 
quartering  troops,  447,  448  ;  foreign 
officers  employed,  448 ;  roused  to  ac- 
tivity by  Pitt*s  offers  and  measures, 
482, 483 ;  aid  Pitt  against  the  French, 
500;  prophecies  of  independence,  628; 
to  have  a  standing  army,  564 ;  iii.  88 ; 
loyalty  of  America,  84 ;  new  combina- 
tion of  trade  and  taxes  (1764),  73; 
circular  of  committee  on  correspond- 
ence, 79;  resolved  to  be  free  from 
taxes  by  England,  88,  89;  petitions 
to  parliament  refused  to  be  received 
(1765),  102-104;  general  opinion  as 
to  submission  to  stamp-tax,  105,  106 ; 
industry  of  all  kinds  restricted,  107, 
103 ;  opinions  of  the  people  as  to 
rights  and  liberties,  116-118 ;  resolve 
to  resist  the  stamp-tax,  119;  union 
in  danger,  120;  royal  governors  take 
oath  to  carry  out  the  stamp-act,  IftS; 
non-importation  agreement,  159 ;  com- 
mittee of  intercolonial  correspond- 
ence, 159 ;  plan  for  permanent  union, 
162,    163;    all  of  one  mmd,    164; 
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pKienn  of  retiatanCQ,  ITO;  aniOD 
pn^eoted,  17^ ;  Urm  in  reiUtaDcc, 
S'>7,  20S;  J3j  at  tepeil  of  Klftinp- 
BCt,  SHirurther  tliougbt.SlSipro'j- 
reii  of  liberty,  3'^9 ;  dispDlCB  uid 
diaturbaocus,  2110-334 ;  condliatJOD 
■till  possible,  3*7--H9  ;  dislike  of  iho 
rarcDus  act,  SBl,  i^i;  coll  for  union, 
£03  1  Dci>  tait*  Id  pnupect,  SdS ; 
cnmmlosioDGra  of  i«Tcaue  nil  for 
troopA,  2S0 :  Icmper  toward  pU'liO' 
neiit,  the  eneniT.  381 ;  progre&a  of 
opinion,  286,  2S7 ;  Bbclbume's  (air. 
DOS  toHanl,  2t>I;  pctiliona  rejeclcti, 
S24  ;  (be  agi^nts  sea  Ilillaboniugh  lo 
no  purpose,  820;  GnDnesa,  S40-341 ; 
Buepcad  tiado  wi(U  England,  S43 ; 
resolve  on  non-importation,  248 ;  paf- 
tial  rcpml  of  rercnuo  act  promUed, 
803;  Uko  a  aland  on  ibe  Ico-duly, 
SflS ;  noD-tmportAtion  agrcemeoU  f ul 
tbrougb  New  Yoik.  tISO,  381 ;  eij  for 
union  (December  1TT3],  408 ;  state 
of  (1774),  4C9 ;  union  in  iplrit  and 
purpoiic,  ir.  18;  foiindatloa  and  ci- 
tent  of  ri^itti,  CD,  6fl  ;  aelf-dpnial  to 
■raid  war,  76;  all  Protestant,  81; 
firm  union  (177C),  100;  whole  conti- 
nent nlainiPd,  187;  love  for  Uie 
motlier  country,  11>I,  193,  19tl ;  tbc 
''twelve  united  colonies,"  204,  237  ; 
Ocor^a  makea  tbo  tbirteenth,  244 ; 
Bhoda  Island  and  olbcra  send  out 
armed  teascU.  219;  question  at  i^ 
«UE  iritb  England,  iOb;  raianl  of 
the  points  in  dispute,  £aB-2iiS ;  the 
people  demand  independence,  312, 
SI3;  ratifjindcpendcnoe,  r,  16;oecd 
foreign  alliance.',  IS;  a  new  people 
and  nation  in  Amerii^  under  bappy 
auspices,  tI.  4T4. 

"Americaiu,"  as  a  natioDal  name,  iil. 
160;  hopes  and  expectations  Its  Amer- 
icans, V.  2B1. 

Amerigo  Vespucci,  L  10. 

Ames,  fisher,  supports  ttio  federal  con- 
stitution in  Uassachuselts  state  god- 
TCDtion,  vl.  390,  399,  404. 

Amherst,  Jeffrey,  sent  to  America,  ii. 
4S4;  commander-in-chief,  493;  goT- 
ernor  ot  Tirginia,  498  ;  reaches  Ctorra 
Point,  502;  licgera  there,  GOO;  laiii 
to  support  Wolfe,  50Q  ;  takes  pasbes- 
■iPD  of  Canadn,  623  ;  sends  troops  to 
South  Carolina,  liSO',  offers  price  tor 
PonUac's  head,  iii.  49;  declines  com- 
mand nt  Boston,  i».  128;  advises  great 
increase  of  troops,  y.  226 ;  also  cvacti- 
BlioaofKewYork,28a;  reeomuiends 
forty  thouBnud  troopa  for  1778  In 
America,  225,  282. 


AmidM  and  Darlow.  expedition  to  the 
Kew  World,  under  Ruleigli's  patent,  L 
69 ;  on  the  coatt  of  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia, 69,  70. 

AmBtei-dam,  great  depot  for  commeroe, 
i.  478;  alepa  toward  treaty  of  com- 
merce with  United  Stale*,  t.  S43, 1144 ; 
the  nauK,  S4fi. 

Amibapliat«,  i.  eoi.    gc«  Baptists. 

Anderson,  CaplaJn,  at  Trenton,  t.  96, 

Andover,  UasMchusetta,  remoostralea 
against  the  witch  proaecuUoos,  ii.  66, 
60. 

Andr£,  Uojor  Jaha.  ia  PliiladelpUa,  '. 
217;  British  adjuUnt-gcncral,  428; 
In  corrcBpondeuoe  with  Benedict  Ar- 
nold. 42S;  meets  Arnold.  430,431; 
acts  off  b;  loud  for  New  York.  431 ; 
taken  by  American  soouti,  433,  4.^4 ; 
iciler  to  Washington,  434,  43i ;  tried 
and  convicted  aa  a  spy,  i2S ;  suffen 
on  the  gallows,  437. 

Androa.  I^dmund,  in  New  Yoi^,  L  BT4  ; 
attempt!  on  ConnecilDDt  resisted, 
G74,  575  :  in  Uasjavhosettt,  u  gov- 
emor-^neral  of  New  EIngland,  GS4  ; 
oppresi^ive  course  resisted,  OSO ;  in 
lEboiIc  Island  and  Connecticut,  587, 
DS8 ;  arrested  and  Imprisooeil,  GQ9, 
600 ;  governor-general  of  Virginia, 
ii.  18. 

Angel,  Colonel,  good  coodnrt  ot,  v.  476. 

AnhattZerbat.  prince  of,  hires  out  troops 
to£nj;land,  v,  141,222. 

Annapolis,  origiually  Fort  Itoyal,  in 
KovB  Scotia,  i.  19. 

Annapolis,  Maryland,  founded,  i.  169; 
seat  of  government,  ii.  21  ;  the  brig 
Peggy  Sl£«art  destroyed  vith  the  tea, 
iv.  71;  convention  in  (1775),  253; 
convention  of  deputies  from  tbc  states 
(1786, 17861,  vi.  186, 19B  ;  five  states 
appear,  Dickinson  chairman,  195, 
196  i  cautious  report,  fii  time  and 
place  for  the  federal  convention,  196 ; 
state  convention  meets  in  (17B8),411. 

Anne,  queea  of  England,  ii.  78  ;  proc- 
lamation as  to  oolooiat  ciirrencr,  6S  ; 
Iroquoifl  chiefs  visit,  199;  Bhore  ia 
the  slave-trade,  209. 

Anson's  eipcditioa  and  voyage,  ii.  SQIS, 

Anspacli,  marcraTe  of,  hires  troops  to 
England  (1777),  v.  HO,  141, 

Antinomians,  io  Uassaehusctts,  and 
Anne  Hutchinson,  i.  260. 

Appalaehee,  bay  of,  ii.  194. 

Arandn,  Spnniali  anibasflndor  to  France, 
T,  128,  12^1;  views  OS  to  helpins  the 
tinilod  Stales.  129;  counsels  war 
against  England,  138;  meets  John 
Jay  in  Paris,  670 ;  vlewa  as  to  croii'tli 
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and  power  of  the  United  States,  vi 
57. 

Arbella,  name  of  ship  in  Winthrop*s 
fleet,  L  233. 

Arbutlinot,  Admiral,  with  fleet  against 
South  Carolina,  ?.  876 ;  incapable, 
426  ;  succeeded  by  Graves,  616. 

Arcbdale,  quakcr  governor  of  Carolina, 
ii  II,  12. 

Argall,  Samuel,  breaks  up  French  set- 
tlement on  Mount  Desert  Isle,  i.  106, 
106 ;  as  govemor  of  Virginia,  arro- 
gant, greedy,  dishonest,  109,  1 10. 

Aristocracy,  power  of  the  English,  in 
parliament,  ii.  472. 

Aricansas,  De  Soto  enters,  i.  146. 

Arlington,  earl  of,  Virgiuia  given  to,  bj 
Charles  II.,  462,  463. 

Armand,  Colonel,  v.  884 ;  bad  conduct 
of,  at  Camden,  387. 

Armed  neutrality,  league  suggested  by 
Vei^ennes,  v.  846 ;  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, etc.,  agree,  346,  847;  empress 
of  Russia's  declaration,  868,  866 ; 
other  nations  join,  866 ;  Spain,  France, 
and  United  States  approve  principles 
of,  358 ;  the  Netherlands  join,  360. 

Armstrong,  General  James,  in  service  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  iv.  897, 
401 ;  at  Gcrmantown,  v.  193. 

Armstrong,  John,  of  Pennsylvania, 
routes  the  Delawares  at  Eittaning, 
ii.  464, 466 ;  in  the  expedition  against 
Fort  Duquesne,  493,  496. 

Armstrong,  Major  John,  used  by  Gates, 
at  Newburg,  New  York,  vi.  71 ;  au- 
thor  of  anonymous  addresses  to  the 
army,  71,  72. 

Army,  American,  number  and  condition 
on  Long  Island  and  in  New  York,  v. 
24,  26;  addition  of  volunteers,  26, 
28 ;  Pennsylvania  regiments,  Massa- 
chusetts fishermen,  H4 ;  safely  carried 
to  Now  York,  36-38;  sufi'erings  of, 
34, 46 ;  spirited  attack  on  the  enemy, 
46,  47 ;  plan  of  congress  for  enlist- 
ments defective,  61,  62 ;  course  pur- 
sued, 81 ;  in  New  Jersey,  148 ;  sup- 
ply of  arms  from  France,  148,  181  ; 
stores  at  Peekskill,  New  York,  de- 
stroyed, 161 ;  number  under  Wash- 
ington (May  1777),  163 ;  troops  with 
Washington,  209, 210, 213 ;  sufTerhigs 
at  Valley  Forge,  Pennsylvania,  212, 
218,  217,  218;  pay  in  paper  money, 
ofiScers  to  receive  half  pay,  218. 

Condition  of,  v.  296,  297 ;  how  to 
be  raised  (1779),  318 ;  severe  straits 
in  the  winter  (1779,  17801  884; 
troops  from  North  and  Soutti  Caro- 
Ifaia  join  linooln,  868 ;  oonditioQ  of, 
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at  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  424; 
without  pay,  destitute,  nearly  dis- 
solved, 443-446 ;  revolt  of  Pennsyl- 
vania troops,  461  ;  patient  suffering 
of,  451,  462 ;  pitiable  condition,  468 ; 
ragged  and  barefoot,  490;  winter 
quarters  (1781,  1782),  626;  Wash- 
ington's hi^  praise  of,  661 ;  at  New- 
burg, New  York,  appeals  to  congress, 
vi.  69,  60 ;  debt  to,  and  half  pay,  62 ; 
anonymous  addresses  to,  71 ;  meet- 
ing of  the  officers,  Washington's  ad- 
dress to,  and  result,  73-76 ;  action 
of  congress  respecting,  76;  war  at 
an  end,  77 ;  rightful  claims  of,  78 ; 
disbanded,  82;  go  home  without  a 
farthing  in  their  pockets,  88 ;  Wash- 
ington's last  words  in  behalf  of,  88, 
84. 

Army,  Continental.  See  Continental 
Ai-my. 

Arnold,  Benedict,  captain  of  volunteers, 
goes  to  camp  (1776),  iv.  170,  171 ;  to 
go  against  Tioonderoga,  173 ;  at  the 
capture  of,  by  Allen,  182 ;  on  Lake 
Champlain,  194 ;  in  command  of  ex- 
pedition to  Canada,  winter  of  1776, 
298  ;  arrives  near  Quebec,  801 ;  Brit- 
ish flotilla  surrendered  to  him,  801 ; 
is  wounded,  307 ;  in  Montreal,  881 ; 
exploits  on  Lake  Champlain,  v.  69-61 ; 
angry  at  congress  for  non-promotion, 
148 ;  attack  on  Tryon's  force,  161 ; 
appointed  major-general,  162;  re- 
ward from  congress,  152 ;  bad  habits, 
offers  to  the  English  commander, 
tried  by  court-martial,  427 ;  gets  him- 
self appointed  to  command  of  West 
Point,  423 ;  correspondence  with  Clin- 
ton through  Andr6,  428 ;  letter  to 
Clinton  in  New  York,  480;  meets 
Andr6,  431  ;  price  of  his  treachery, 
431 ;  escapes  to  a  British  ship,  484 ; 
insolent  letter  to  Washington,  436 ; 
reward  of  his  base  deed,  437,  438 ; 
impudent  letters,  488;  sent  to  the 
Chesapeake  by  Clinton,  bums  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  606 ;  sent  back  to 
New  York,  6o7  ;  plunders  and  bums 
New  London,  Connecticut,  607. 

Artaguette,  daring  adventures  of,  and 
death,  ii.  284-286. 

Articles  of  war,  improved  code,  v.  61. 

Ashe,  General,  American  troops  under, 
defeated  by  Colonel  Prevost,  v.  869. 

Ashley  (1740),  on  raising  revenue  by 
reducing  duty,  iL  246. 

Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers,  i.  480.  See 
Shaftesbury. 

Assanpink  Creek,  New  Jerser,  v.  104. 

Assiento,  agreement  wiUi  Spain  as  to 
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the  slaTQ-trade,  ii.  S09;  usIgDid  to 
the  South  Sea  Compuij.  370,  STl. 

AtlM,  of  Pcanajlvtain,  do  Long  UUod, 
New  York,  v.  30. 

Att&kiilla-kulla,  Cberokm  chief,  U.  CIT. 

Alcuclu,  CrUjius.  mulatto,  killed  ia  Boa- 
ton  muiacrv,  iil  STS.  Sit. 

Aubry.  bmic  French  officer,  iL  IM  ;  ilo- 
foated  at  Niagara,  COl ;  in  Ne«  Or- 
Icaa>,iii.  31d,  352,  SBH. 

AuguetCL,  Giyirgia,  foUDdcil,  li.  SSS;  re- 
oovereJ  Ivam  the  British  bj  Piclu'Dj, 

T.  sno. 

Austria.    S>>E  JoMph  II. 
AraloD,  Newfauadlaiul,  L  IGS. 
Ajer,  Samuel,  bmi-e  conduct  of,  IL  1ST. 
Ayllon,  Dc,  "ich  two  ahtps,  Bciioi   In- 

ijiaos  for  Blavea,  L  3S ;  lurllwr  cntor- 

prise,  aa. 


ralo  in  Uaiyland,  439;  badlj  used  bj 
JwDca  U^  410  i  religious  tmublea,  in- 
Butrectlon  la  Uarjland,  etc,  HI ;  bia 
cilia  to  Delaware  rcriated  bf  tht 
Dutcb,  Olfl ;  dif^uie  with  PomijlTa- 
nia  as  to  bouDdaried,  ^64. 

Baltimore,  fourth  loi'J,  becomes  a  Prot- 
estant, it  23. 

Baltimore,  Frcderie,  siith  lord,  ii.  3DS; 
cbarftcUr  of,  SOS ;  ii(;btJ,  income, 
churuh  iMIronige  (1754),  Sib,  8HS. 

Baltimore  cit;,  spirit  of  (1774),  ir.  14, 
m ;  boiled  u  a  moiiel^  IG  ;  women 
of,  and  Lsfajctle,  v.  606 ;  words  of 
Waabingion  to  the  people  of  (178S;i, 
»i.  470. 


Bacallam,  i.  12,  as. 

Bacbwoodtmuu.  westof  tbo  Allaghulea, 

It.  83,  8t;  avenge  murdcn  bf  tho 
Indinna,  81 ;  prowess  under  George 
R.  Clark,  T.  3II0-3II' 


1.  B9;  intoler 


toward    BrowuiatH   or   Indepeadi?nt3, 
102;  riowsoncolunimlloiiBaii  cliiireb 
authority,  202,  20J. 
BoooD,  Nathanlal,  goes   to  V     '  ' 


I    ROtB   I 


,   461, 


menu  of.  1.  197. 

Bancroft,  Edward,  of  Connf^'.icut,  be- 
comes a  npy  for  the  Etijill^h,  v,  17,  IB. 

Bank  of  Xorth  America,  vi.  39 ;  auccMl 
of,  1!3, 

Dank  of  the  United  Gtalcs,  Era  begin- 
nings of,  V.  440;  provisions  of  char- 
ier, sno,  SS7  -,  Hamilton'^  and  Horris'l 
plana  for,  vl.  £0,  96. 

Baptists,  in  UoESnchuBEtts.  L  Sl>]  ;  per- 
secuted in  Uas^ai'hiigctt'.  312;  in 
Virginia,  41S ;  in  Rliodi^  Islam],  liOg, 
CU;  views  of,  ns  to  allinncc  Hitb  Iha 
stale,  V.  im,  15B. 

Barbadoes,  planters  from,  in  Carolina, 
I      i.  411. 

BarcUj.  Robert,  govenior  of  Kcw  Jci^ 


"Krand  rebel  lion  "  of,  463  483;  death, 
466  ;  results  of  the  rebellion,  469. 

Baldwin,  in  the  federal  convention,  from 
Georgii,  vi.  250,  253;  on  limit  of 
aUvc  taxation,  32S  ;  on  counting  the 
electoral  votea,  340. 

Balfour,  Andrew,  murdered  by  Fanning, 
y.  654. 

Balfour,  British  colonel  at  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  t.  479,  603. 

Ballot,  ori(>in  of  vote  bj,  in  America,  i. 
228,  247. 

Baltimore,  Geor;^,  Erst  lord,  i,  IliS; 
coloniies  Newfoundland,  156;  obtains 
charter  for  Ma  ryUnd,  107;  death,  IBS. 

Baltimore,  Cecilius,  second  lord,  opposed 
bjVirginia,  i,  100;  character  of,  ISO; 
gentle  administration,  165,  168;  of- 
fers to  the  Puritans,  165;  pre-emp- 
tion right,  16.5,  166;  Ingle's  disturb- 
ance, 166;  Protestant  govemor  ap. 
pointeil,  107,  168;  in  Rn-Und,  172; 
appoints  FciidatI  his  lieutenant,  174; 
death  o(  (167S),  438. 

Baltimore,  Charles,  third  lord,  L  433; 


ey,  I.  E 
Barenlsen,   Wlllii 

NovnZcmbla,  1.473,  473. 
Barlow.     See  AmldaB. 
Barnard,  Sir  John,  ii.  244. 
Bam  sf arc  and 

bee,  iv.  SOB. 


.t  Que- 


the  TuEcaroras  in  Kortli 
Carolina,  ii.  204. 

Barre,  De  la,  governor-gen  cm  1  ot  Cana- 
da, ii.  170;  8tnia;le  with  the  Iro- 
quois, 175,  176;  Bupcrecded,  178. 

Barri5,  Isaac,  good  conduct  of,  ii.  4S4, 
480 ;  with  Wolfe,  0O3 ;  wounded,  610; 
leaves  the  army,  iii.  60;  eloquent 
speech  in  parliament,  99-101 ;  on  the 
Btnte  of  America,  334;  oppo?ea  tak- 
ing away  charter  of  Uojfachusetis, 
477;  eulogiies  Hrotgomerj  in  par- 
liament, iv.  SOe ;  in  parliament,  v, 
B4  ;  supports  the  motion  lo  stop  ths 
war  Bgninat  the  United  Slat  ■»,  5S0. 
.,  Colonel  I.,  at  Concord,  Uossa- 


chu'ci 


'.  158. 
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opinion  as  to  eonqnerin^  America,  iv. 
97;  calU  for  twenty -five  thousand 
troops  against  America,  and  says  the 
idea  of  taxation  is  given  up,  280  ;  de- 
clares it  a  necessity  to  liire  merce- 
naries, 857;  views  as  to  American 
war,  V.  22 ;  address  to  the  Icing,  2S8. 

Barton,  William,  autlior  of  pamiihlet  on 
powers,  etc.,  of  congress,  vi.  20. 

Bsrton,  Golrnel  William,  captures  Brit- 
ish general  Prescott,  near  Kewjiort, 
Rhode  Island,  v.  166. 

Bath,  eari  of,  ii.  624. 

Banm,  Colonel,  expedition  a/^nst  Ben- 
nington, Vermont,  v.  171 ;  total  de- 
feat and  death,  172,  173. 

Baxter,  George,  brin«rs  charter  to  Rhode 
Island,  i.  SG8 ;  drafts  petition  to  gov- 
ernor of  New  Netherland,  614,  51 C. 

Baxter,  Richard,  L  696,  696;  on  sla- 
Teiy,  iL  277. 

Bayard,  John,  in  town-meeting  in  Phila- 
delphia, iv.  420. 

Baylor,  Colonel,  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
T.  99 ;  light-horse  of,  slaughtered  by 
the  British,  288. 

Beanchamp,  Lord,  friend  to  America, 
Ul  826,  844,  886. 

Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  v.  367 ;  capitu- 
lates, 879. 

Beaujeu,  naval  commander  in  La  Sailers 
expedition,  ii.  170;  jealousy  and  ill 
behavior,  171, 172 ;  at  Fort  Duquesne, 
422 ;  falls  m  battle,  422. 

Beaumarcbais,  Comto  do,  iv.  88;  in 
England,  861 ;  interview  with  Arthur 
Lee,  861 ;  in  Paris,  recommends  help- 
ing the  Americans,  861 ;  communica- 
tion to,  from  Vergcnnes,  871;  offer  to 
Deane,v.  18;  address  toMaurcpas,  131. 

Beau-S4jour,  fort  at,  taken,  ii.  428. 

Beckford,  W.,  in  parliament,  opposes 
taxing  America,  iii.  99 ;  in  house  of 
ooromons,  196;  sensible  words,  823, 
826;  prints  American  letters,  843; 
Tiews  of,  844. 

Bedford,  duke  of^  colonial  minister,  ii. 
8:il ;  ability  and  character,  831,  882; 
resigns,  868 ;  views  as  to  peace  with 
France,  640;  privy  seal,  566;  in  the 
ministry  (1768),  ill.  63  ;  contest  with 
George  III.,  125;  protests  against  re- 
peal of  stamp-act,  210,  211 ;  in  the 
bouae  of  lords,  246;  with  Rockint;- 
ham,  268 ;  the  coalition  ministry  fails, 
269;  his  party  joins  the  ministry, 
267 ;  ad  rises  to  ship  American  trai- 
tors to  E!ii;]and,  830,  832. 

Bedford,  G.,  of  Delaware,  in  federal 
eonvention,  vi.  220 ;  rails  at  Georgia, 
268 ;  on  national  legislation,  270. 


Bcckman,  Dutch  lieutenant-governor  on 
the  Delaware,  i.  516. 

Behmus's  Heights,  v.  182. 

Behring,  V.,  dLtcovers  North-west  Amer- 
ica, ii.  303. 

Belcher,  governor  of  ^lassachusetts,  it 
245 ;  accepts  a  salary  by  annual  vote, 
252 ;  in  New  Jersey,  398 ;  chief  jus- 
tice at  Halifax  approves  exiling  Aca- 
dlans,  430,  431. 

Belgium,  and  peace  of  Utrecht,  ii.  208 ; 
sends  an  agent  to  the  United  States 
(1783),  vi.  55. 

Bcllinsham,  Richard,  i.  223;  governor 
of  Massachusetts,  875,  376. 

Bellomont,  governor  of  New  York,  it 
40, 41 ;  governor  of  Massachusetts,  G8. 

Bennet,  Richard,  governor  of  Virginia, 
i.  147;  enters  Maryland,  ond  takes 
possession  of  government,  171. 

Bennington,  Vermont,  wrongs  of,  iii. 
119,  120. 

Benton,  Egbert,  in  New  York  legisla- 
ture, moves  calling  a  state  convention 
on  the  federal  constitution,  vL  455. 

Bentham,  Jeremy,  v.  21,  22. 

Berkeley,  Bishop  George,  noble  charac- 
ter, ii.  266;  at  Bermuda,  267;  resi- 
dent of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  207  ; 
disappointed  as  to  his  great  univer- 
sity, 2ft7;  returns  home,  interest  in 
American  progress,  267 ;  prophecy  in 
verse,  207. 

Berkeley,  Lord  John,  one  of  the  pro- 
prietaries of  Carolina,  i.  408 ;  obtains 
grant  in  New  Jersey,  520 ;  sells  West 
New  Jersey  to  the  Quakers,  546. 

Berkeley,  Sir  William,  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, i.  13V,  140;  introduces  ro- 
forms,  140,  141;  elected  by  burgess- 
es, 150 ;  agent  in  England,  445, 446 ; 
salary  as  governor,  449 ;  dislikes  edu- 
cation, etc.,  451 ;  establishment,  456 ; 
refuses  to  protect  frontiers,  458 ;  ao- 
tion  in  Bacon's  case,  461,  462;  takes 
flight,  463  ;  savage  ferocity,  467, 468 ; 
censured  and  removed,  468;  death, 
468. 

Bermudas,  granted  to  Virginia  in  third 
charter,  i.  104. 

Bernard,  Frauds,  governor  of  New  Jer- 
sey, on  enlarging  royal  power,  ii.  529 ; 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  531 ;  plans 
for  subduing  the  colonies,  iii.  54 ;  se- 
cret advice  to  the  ministry,  79, 80 ;  ad- 
vice  as  to  colonial  subjection,  93,  94  ; 
address  to  the  legislature,  112,  113; 
frightened,  139;  fears  trouble,  147; 
calls  for  submission,  173 ;  elated,  217 ; 
altercation  with  the  assembly,  217, 
218;  advises  coercion,  2::2;  naviga- 


Uon  ud  billeting  aeu.  2S4,  280 ;  id- 
vice  &Dd  courae,  S4B;  maiioiu  tor 
troops,  STR.  380;  plots  with  HiU»- 
boruugb  Bi^inst  Ubeitf,  187,  2SS ;  lo 
IjD  mula  liouIeDkat-goTemar  of  Vir- 
eiola,  SS9,  2U5;  caurs«  toir&rd  the 
to»n-mi>ettng,  390;  dnplidt;,  SHE; 
•Jik*  to  btvo  troops  quartered  In  Boa- 
ton,  SOS;  abscondB,  31B:  urgea  for- 
Ti'ltiireot  UasnachuaetUidurtcr, -llfi 
•chemea  soil  pluia,  332;  unmukcd, 
Mtl  recalled,  3-19;  lui  efforts,  340, 
S30;  incka  cbaracier,  goca  to  Eng- 
land, SB1. 

DoroitoS,  Danish  prime  niiaUler  ( 17 19, 
lT(iu),r.  SSI,  sas. 

Benwrley,  Kobori,  suppreaaet  insurrec- 
tloQ  in  Virginia,  L  46S,  4GT. 

Blan,  Jesuit  miuiaiuir;  among  tho  C«- 
ulbas  In  Uaine,  L  SO. 

Blddl*.  Nirolas,  Unit«l  States  naTj 
oScvr.  T.  61 ;  bnre  6ght  in  the  Ktui- 
dolph.  Hi. 

BiotiTUlc  bnitbet  of  Iberrille,  u.  188, 
IVO;  ID  Uobite,  19  J;  agun  ia  Louui- 
ana,  134-S37 ;  appealed  to  in  PiTi3, 
iii  316. 

Bikker  o/  Amslerdnm,  J.  4  79. 

BillcrJca,  couDtrTtuiin  from,  tarred  and 
feathered  in  Boston,  iv,  131 :  Ibe 
niiitter  remcmbDred  aftemard,  163. 

Biltetiog  troops  in  Anierica,  iii.  IDS, 
aSB  ;  resisted  in  Now  York,  336 ;  and 
in  South  Carolina,  13S;  a  gricraace, 
2T6. 

Blackfoot  Indians,  ii.  90. 

Blocks.     Bee  N'cjp^ies.  , 

Diackatono,  Rut.  Williani,  L  2S3.  | 

Slackstone,  Sir  William,  in  parllaniCDt, 
ill.  19S. 

Blair,  Ker.  James,  commissar;',  secures 
establishmcnl  of  William  and  Marj 
colioee,  Virginia,  ii.  18. 

BUke,  Joseph,  leads  coIodj  (o  South 
Carolina,!.  431. 

Bland,  lElchard,  prepares  petition,  etc, 
iii.  285 ;  dccllnca,  in  roDSeqaeaiM  of 
agc.KoiagtocoQgresa  (l77BJ,ir.  2S4  ; 
in  yirginia  convention,  41S. 

Bland,  Theodore,  in  congress,  debate  on 


through   Hellgale,   and  ascends   the 
Connccticat  riier,489. 

Bionmisert,  Samuel,  i  498. 

Blood;  Brook,  massacre  at,  bj  the  In- 
dians, I.  390. 

Blouin,  Daniel,  agent  of  lUinoU,  iii.  44  7. 

Board  of  tnde  and  pIsHtaiions  (1696), 
ii.  73,  74;  wishes  to  reduec  all  the 
colonial  to  dependence  on  the  ^y- 
enuneot,  7S,  79 ;  monopoly  of  colo- 
nial trade,  SO ;  loses  infiuencc,  84,  SS  ; 
report  on  colonial  commerce,  S40; 
plans  a  scheme  for  tc'enue,  846, 347 ; 
i(s  course  produces  trouble  and  con- 
fusion. BS9;  Oalifaxat  its  head,  840; 
great  meeting,  SS£ ;  bill  to  restrain 
paper  currency,  36T  ;  scheme  for  con- 
trolling America,  8C8  ;  new  powers, 
87U ;  Dinwiddic's  report  to,  373; 
pushes  its  laws,  400,  410;  merdless 
to  the  Acndians,  434  ;  on  militarr  I 
efforts  in  tho  colonies,  448 ;  oblaitia  i 
a  periDBnent  aimj,  449 ;  adriie* 
taxing  America,  089;  works  throogh  ' 
the  admiralt;  courts,  CDS  ;  approiea 
Pralt's  Ticwn,  61)7. 

Charles  Townshend  first  lord  of 
trade  (1763),  with  increased  power,  iii. 
30;  SliclbumoBt  the  head  of  the  board, 
40 :  Hilistiarougli  at  the  head,  &i  ; 
infamous  order,  133  ;  opposes  coloni- 


n  lilim 


i,  231,  2 


ordinaDce   for   fanuioE    new  states, 
Bl. 

Blasphemy  pmmhcd  in  Uaisachusetta, 

i.  319. 
Blalhwajle,  ore  of  conimissionera  for 

trade  and  pianlati<ins,  ii.  73. 
Bliss, Theodore, at  the  "Boston  mofsa- 

cn.',"  iii.  374. 


'  Board  of  war,  appointed  at  Washing' 
I  ton's  desire,  John  Adams  at  its  head, 
j       i«.  42B  ;  eicculiTe  board  of  war,  fite 

in  number,  t.  210. 
I  Board  of  customs,  eatabiisbed  for  Amer- 
I      ica,  ill.  2Bi,  266. 

Bolingbroke,  Lord,  secretary  of  state  in 
I       England,    it    44,   4B ;    character   of 

IBl-,  200. 
Bollan,  William,  B^ent   for   Uassachu- 
I       selt^    a.    347,    3B6,    367;   dismissed 
I      because  an  Episcopalian,  6B3. 
BooTouioir,  agent  of  France  in  Ameriei 

(I77fi),  It.  360 ;  conference  with  so. 

crel  committee  in  Philadelphia,  862; 

reports  to  the  French  minister,  S6S, 

Book,  the  first  printed  in  North  Amer- 
ica, i.  280. 

Boone,  Dauiel,  in  Kentucky,  adTentnrM 
□f,  iii.  3BQ-3B7,  393  ;  inl773,ir.M; 
adrcnlurca  in  I77S,  19B,  196;  death 
and  character  of,  196. 

Boone,  Thomas,  gotemor  of  South  Caro- 
lina, iii.  ati. 

Boonesborougli,  Kentucky,  iv.  lOF. 

Bogcawcn,  Admiral,  ii,  41S,  420,  440; 
French  ship!  captured  by  Howe,  on 
hia  order,  410 ;  at  Louiibutg,  464, 463. 
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BoMoety  J.  B.,  bishop  of  Keanz,  ii., 
269 ;  justifies  slavery,  t.  406. 

Boston,  Massachusetts,  founded,  i.  228, 
224 ;  equips  privateers,  880 ;  action 
on  the  accession  of  William  and 
llaiy,  699,  600;  increases  in  pros- 
perity and  importance,  it  264,  265; 
reabits  impressment,  811 ;  political 
excitement  in,  648;  elects  Otis  to 
the  assembly,  649;  roused  by  Otis, 
660,  661;  town-mecUng  (1763),  ul 
84 ;  spirit  of,  11 ;  f ceUng  at  the  May 
meeting  (1766),  110;  riot  in,  about 
the  stamp-act,  135-187 ;  rejoices  over 
repeal  of  the  act,  214 ;  urges  union, 
217;  the  press  in,  261,  262;  town- 
meedng,  264;  riot  (June  1768),  289, 
290 ;  commissioners  of  revenue  with- 
draw from,  290;  town-meeting  and 
Governor  Bernard,  290;  report  of 
the  crown  officers,  291 ;  instructions 
to  agents,  291,  292. 

Denounced  in  England  as  insolent, 
HL  296;  to  be  punished,  298,  801 ; 
agrees  not  to  import,  299;  tont'n- 
meeUng,  307,  308;  action  of,  808, 
209  ;  judicious  course,  811  ;  two 
regiments  of  troops  land,  812;  dis- 
putes as  to  quartering,  313  ;  strange 
position  for  troops,  814;  city  to  be 
chastised,  824;  character  of  (1768), 
827-829;  firm,  331;  enforces  non- 
importation agreement,  369;  **ap. 
peal  to  the  world,"  300;  troops  ia- 
aetive,  36 1 ;  troops  supplied  with 
ammunition,  369 ;  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple, 370,  871 ;  disputes  with  the  sol- 
diers, 871,  372;  fifth  of  March, 
**  Boston  massacre,'*  872-376  ;  town- 
meeting,  876;  demands  withdrawal 
of  troops,  376 ;  councirs  advice  and 
Hutchinson's  submission,  378  ;  funer- 
al of  the  victims,  378;  instructions 
to  representatives,  879;  town-meet- 
ing's action,  447,  448 ;  the  tea  must 
go  back,  460,  451 ;  watch  kept  by 
&e  people,  461-468;  great  public 
meeting,  466 ;  resolves  that  the  tea 
shall  not  be  landed,  456 ;  port  bill, 
debate  in  the  house  of  commons,  471- 
474 ;  in  the  lords,  476. 

Port  bill,  how  received  (1774),  iv. 
6,  6 ;  town  committees  meet  in,  6,  7  ; 
the  tea  not  to  be  pud  for,  6 ;  circu- 
lar letter  to  the  colonies,  7 ;  firm  and 
watchful,  9 ;  willing  to  suffer,  14 ; 
blockade,  19;  effects  of  this  else- 
where, 20 ;  people  to  be  fired  on,  if 
Gage  chooses,  20 ;  trials  to  be  in 
England,  21 ;  more  troops  arrive,  22, 
28 ;  the  people  firm,  23 ;  town-meet- 1 


ing,  24,  26  ;  generous  sympathy  mani- 
fested toward  Boston,  28,  29;  com- 
mittee consult  the  towns,  46,  46; 
town-meeting,  49 ;  three  counties  meet 
in  convention,  62 ;  sympathy  of  con- 
gress, 71 ;  grand  endurance  of,  96, 
96;  help  received,  131,  132;  be- 
havior of  English  troops,  134 ;  Bos- 
ton and  environs  watched  by  Europe, 
151 ;  besieged  by  the  Americans,  166 ; 
British  officers  shut  in,  angir  and 
slanderous,  172 ;  inhabitants  allowed 
to  go  out  on  Gage's  pledge,  which  is 
not  kept,  172;  skirmish  near  East 
Boston,  198  ;  affair  on  Grape  Island, 
193  ;  hills  around,  214  ;  sutferings  of 
the  inhabitants,  240;  British  troops 
in,  during  the  winter,  826  ;  abandoned 
in  a  hurry  by  Howe,  829,  380 ;  joy  in 
the  dty,  830. 

Convention  of  states  held  in  (1780), 
V.  446, 447  ;  movements  in  (1786),  vi 
139 ;  calls  for  increase  of  powers  for 
congress,  etc.,  189 ;  state  convention 
in,  on  the  federal  convention,  897 ; 
rejoicings  over  the  ratification  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States, 
406. 

Botetourt,  Lord,  governor  of  Virginia, 
iii.  208 ;  arrives,  good  impressions, 
821,  322 ;  promises  as  to  the  repeal 
of  the  revenue  act,  868  ;  death,  892. 

Boudinot,  Ellas,  sends  Washington's  cir- 
cular letter  to  American  ministers 
abroad  (1783),  vL  97;  address  to 
Washington,  102,  108;  in  the  first 
congress  (1789),  468. 

Boulter,  primate  of  the  Irish  church,  ii. 
266. 

Boundaries  of  the  United  States  (1782), 
question  of,  v.  325,  547,  653 ;  dis- 
cussed by  the  peace  commissioners, 
674,  576 ;  how  settled,  676-678. 

Bouquet,  Colonel  Henry,  march  against 
the  Indians  and  success  (1763),  iii.  48, 
49 ;  expedition  among  Indians  on  the 
Ohio,  87,  88. 

Bourdonnais,  La,  schemes  of,  ii.  302. 

Bowdoin,  James,  in  the  council  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, iii.  482, 486 ;  letter  to,  from 
IVanklin,  iv.  130;  president  of  the 
legislative  coundl,  242;  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  vi.  139;  recommends 
the  federal  convention,  139 ;  reply  to 
objections  of  Gerry,  etc.,  146,  147; 
wise  and  humane  course,  200,  201 ;  in 
the  state  convention  on  the  federal 
constitution,  396;  supports  the  con- 
stitution, 401,  404. 

Bowler,  M.,  speaker  of  Rhode  Island 
assembly,  iv.  6. 


391. 

DraiJJ(>ub,  EJfard,  tent  to  Amoiici  u 
^^snoiiUn-chief.  li.  413;  KrrinM  with 
troops,  4101  rocoromonils  pBrli&men. 
tnrj  tautloi],llti,4IT;  pluDs nguost 
tho  French  ia  the  Ohio  viilli:ir,  410, 
430;  «law  Md'aniM,  fii),  itl ;  defeat 
md  doath,  4.i3-4Sl. 

Braclfanl,  William,  ([ovemor  of  PItri- 
oiitli  colon;,  1.  210,  ailj  wduoiuea 
Wiothrop,  SU,  215. 

BraJjtrcct,  Coloael  John,  provision* 
OiwBjo,  Neiff  York,  ii  412;  opturas 
atii  rues  Fort  Fronteaac,  191 ;  cxpc- 
(lUloD  tad  treiitj  with  the  Imllaos,  ill 

Broditraet,  Simim,  sent  ij  Muucbu- 
Bctta  to  Englani],  I  370 ;  on  the  king's 
prersgiLlIvo,  379;  govurDor  of  Ilruss- 
clliuoiu,  S91>. 

Brainlrec,  Xai'iachiUfltM,  toirn  of,  on 
the  courts  ot  admlraltj,  11L  UT. 

Braadjniae,  battle  o(  the,  dofeal  of  the 
AmiiHcaiu,  t.  177-lTB. 

Draat,  Jodcph,  Uuhawlc  chlot  In  Ea^- 
Imd,  promiKS  help  a^fniiul  Ameri- 
can", \t.  m  i  rcadj  for  war,  t.  U^, 
14J  ;  with  the  ilobank^,  IDS. 

Brattluborougli,  Vermont,  il.  a  2  8, 

UriLj,  Bar.  Thosna^,  oorDtaljsar;  of  the 
bliliop  of  tiondOD,  leil  for  tlu  church 
o[  Kngland  in  America,  jl.  SI,  il, 

Brearly,  U.,  of  Now  Jorsey,  in  tho  fad- 
cral  conecmioa,  vi,  iil,  ISa;  on  tho 
oosiniittee  of  eloi-en,  334. 

Crebeut,  JeJuil  miisioimry,  ii.  1S9 ;  mar- 
ly rdiim,  146. 

Brced'd  Uili,  near  Boston,  llassachusetts, 
iv.  S14;  occupied  by  Proscott,  215; 
the  BCTcatocnth  of  June  nTSraryhot, 
ZIT;  ststoof  the  dcf encts,  ms,  221; 
ho*-  tho  Italllo  wjs  fought,  22l~22d; 
number  ot  msn  in  the  en^asemcnl, 
SSI ;  first  attack  bj  the  eoe.-ny,  223 ; 
attack  on  the  redoubt,  221;  how  re. 
cciTed,  23i;  Briti)h  recoil  at  tha  rail 
fence,  as ;  second  attack  on  the  re- 
da-ibt  bj  P.^ol,  22S;  driven  back, 
S2S ;  terrible  scene,  22S ;  third  attack, 
227 ;  powder  gljes  oat  and  Prescott 
retrcata,  227,  228 ;  ^reat  loss  of  'he 
Britisti,  22);  American  logs,  22S,  230  ; 
British  and  American 
battle,  231. 

Breisani,  Jesuit  missionary,  Bufferings 
of,  ii.  1 43. 

Breton,  Cn])e.     Sm  Cape  Breton. 

Broukelon  ferrj,  i.  fll8. 

Brevard,  Ephraim,  ir.  197. 


Brewer,  of  Wallbam,  proposes  cipeA     "i 
lion  oguinat  tiuobcc,  iv.  173,  171. 

Brewster,  William,  ot  Scraobf,  i.  IS 
ruling  cldpr  of  PuHtaos  who  go  K 
Hoilind,  199. 

Brcymann,  Colonel,  goes  to  Baum"she1n 


171;  P 


i.  1T3. 


Bricketl  attd  Bi-idi;e  at  Bunker  IBll,  i>. 
217. 

Bro^lie,  Count  de,  in  favor  ot  Unite! 
iiCitCB  ogainel  England,  T.  20,  21 
timates  a  willingness  to  go  to  Ameti- 
ca  OD  ecttain  conditions.  1 20. 

Bromfield,  murders  LedmnJ,  v.  607. 

Brooke,  Lord.  L  208,  2S1. 

Brookficlii,  Masiiachusetts,  burned,  L 
389. 

Brooklyn,  Conncelicnt  (1774),  It.  29. 

Brooklyn,  Lon';  Isloml,  New  York,  bo« 
furlitied  (17TS),  v.  24;  Howe's  plu 
of  attack,  29 ;  evacuated  bj  order  of 
Washington,  3G-33. 

Brooks,  John,  of  Reading,  Uassadiv- 
setts,  lends  the  minut<;-:Deil  at  Ulfr 
oord,  iv.  IS?;  at  B'jnkcc  Bill,  Sl>i 
coloacl,  at  White  Plains,  Kew  Yoik, 
1.  74;  Willi  Genoml  Gates,  1S9,  IBS; 
in  the  stnle  convention  on  tLc  fcderil 
constitution,  vl.  3B9,  39\J. 

Qroom,  Jacob,  of  Delaware,  in  the  fed. 
oral  convention,  vi.  8^0,  b27. 

Brougliton,  of  Maiblebead,  Uasascbn. 
Belts,  Clauses  against  BritiEb  veSMll, 
iv.  2.10. 

Brown,  John,  of  Pltteficld,  Uassocka- 
set!*,  letter  to  S.  Adsms  aod  Warren,  I 
iv.  143  ;  major,  |;oes  to  a^ccrtAin  the 
stale  of  Canada,  2B1 ;  eiccllent  olG-  I 
ccr,  2BS ;  at  capture  of  Fort  Chsmblj, 
SBQ;  at  taking  of  Quebec,  3US;  ei- 
ploitsof,  V.  182,  1S3. 

Browne,  John  and  Samuel,  churi^  ot 
En;;Iand  men,  i.  228;  for  usini:  ihs 
liturgy  in  MassacbuM'lt?,  shipped  bacli 
to  Eagland  as  "factious,"  etc,  233, 
229. 

Browne,  Robert,  founder  of  the  Inde. 
pendents,!.  187,168. 

Brownists.    See  Independents. 

Brnnswick,  Tllaine,  burned,  ii.  2]S. 

Brunswick,  duke  of,  negotiation  with, 
for  troops  to  serve  In  America,  if. 
SSO;  character  of  Ferdinand,  3DD, 
3S1  ;  terms  of  agreement,  3G1 ;  num. 
ber  furnished,  3S1,  S52 ;  miserable 
career  of  the  duke.  362. 

nrvnn,  Geor;'-,  V.  412,  413. 

Bucki-.  chaplain  ot  the  Somer  Islands, 
i.  ml. 
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ligacy  of,  SSI;  a  "noble  buffoon," 
591. 

Bockminster,  Wilihni,  at  Canker  Ilill, 
iT.  221. 

Bufonly  Colonel,  in  South  Carolina,  t. 
878 ;  defeated  bj  Tarleton,  and  men 
nuuMacred,  878. 

Ball,  Henry,  goYcmor  of  Bhodo  Island 
(1689),  I  (KX). 

Bullitt,  Thomas,  brayo  Yirgmian,  ii.  494. 

Bullock,  Archibald,  governor  of  Geor- 
gia, It.  S92. 

Bunker  HUl,  iv,  214 ;  British  design  to 
fortify,  anticipated,  214;  Putnam 
wishes  to  raise  intrcnchments  on,  217, 
218 ;  the  battle  under  Prescott  fought 
on  Breed's  Hill,  218-230. 

Burgesses,  bouse  of,  Yii-ginia,  meet  with 
gOTomor  and  council  in  the  first  colo- 
nial assembly,  L  112;  Washin^n 
dcctcd  a  member,  ii.  497.    See  Vir- 

Bunoyne,  John,  major-general,  with 
Howe,  character  of,  iv.  129;  arrives 
in  Bosion,  198,  204;  remark  on  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  226;  in  Que- 
bec, 880;  helps  to  plan  northern 
campaign,  t.  143 ;  promises,  147 ;  at 
Quebec,  supersedes  Carleton,  157, 
168 ;  is  to  form  junction  with  Howe, 
IftS;  addi-ess  to  the  Indians,  158, 
159;  proclamation  at  Crown  Point, 
159, 160 ;  moves  against  Ticonderoga, 
160;  fort  taken,  160,  161;  at  White- 
hail,  168 ;  mistakes  his  way,  168, 164 ; 
on  Indian  enormity,  164  ;  reaches  the 
Hudson  river,  170,  171 ;  sands  an 
expedition  against  l>ennington,  Ver- 
mont, 171 ;  difficulties  of,  increase, 
178 ;  crosses  the  Hudson,  number  of 
troops,  182;  advance  movements, 
188;  bad  condition  of  afTairs,  186, 
186 ;  attacked  by  the  Americans,  188, 
189;  retreats,  18U;  is  surrounded, 
190;  terms  of  surrender,  190,  191; 
mean  behavior,  goes  to  England,  222 ; 
eCTect  of  his  surrender  on  France,  244. 

Burke,  Edmund,  on  En.<:;lish  cruelty  to 
the  Acadian**,  ii.  484 ;  agrees  with 
the  board  of  trade,  630 ;  with  Rock- 
iDgharo,  iii.  130,  131;  holds  to  the 
supremacy  of  parliament,  186;  first 
speech,  187  ;  argument  and  speeches, 
195;  speech  in  houiie  of  commons, 
205;  on  the  act  of  navigation,  212; 
course  on  toxing  America,  243;  in 
the  house,  262 ;  some  f^rumbling  of, 
860;  attack  on  Lord  Camden,  323; 
on  American  traitors,  833;  sarcasm 
on  the  troops  in  Boston,  878 ;  attacks 
Hillsborough,  886;   on   the  Boston 


port  bill,  472;  oration  on  taxing 
America,  478,  479;  relation  to  the 
aristocracy,  479 ;  in  parliament  from 
Bristol  (1775),  iv.  91 ;  agent  of  New 
York,  108 ;  talks  with  Franklin,  188 ; 
plan  of  oonciliation,  140;  speech, 
140-142;  phin  rejected,  142;  biU 
to  remove  taxation  of  America,  287 ; 
praises  Montgomery,  809;  thinks 
colonies  unable  to  resist  ths  power  of 
England,  341;  in  parliament  (1776), 
y.  53-65;  on  the  war  against  the 
colonies,  144;  denounces  using  the 
red  men,  169;  urges  making  peace 
(1778),  224;  supports  motion  for 
stopping  the  war  against  the  United 
States  (1782),  630;  letter  to  Frank- 
lin,  530;  position  and  claims,  534; 
yiews  of,  545,  546;  liberal  opinion 
toward  Americans,  vi.  43. 

Burke,  William,  on  balance  of  power  in 
America  (1760),  ii.  525. 

Burnet,  William,  governor  of  New  York, 
ii.  2*J1,  263 ;  active  on  the  frontiers, 
221,  222 ;  course  of,  asgovemar,  258  ; 
transferred  to  Massachusetts,  263. 

Burr,  Aaron,  at  nineteen,  in  the  Canada 
expedition,  iv.  298;  brave  in  the 
fight,  806 ;  in  New  York,  v.  45 ;  in 
New  York  politics,  vi.  467. 

Burroughs,  George,  executed  for  witch- 
craft, ii.  63. 

Bushe,  **Ca8e  of  Great  Britain  and 
America,*'  iii.  863;  attacks  Gren- 
ville,  368. 

Busliy  Bun,  battle  at,  iii.  40. 

Bussy,  minister  to  London,  ii.  638-640. 

Bute,  Earl  of,  ii.  466-458;  congratu- 
lates Pitt,  472 ;  in  the  cabinet,  535 ; 
secretary  of  state,  536 ;  prime  minis- 
ter (1762),  666  ;  resigns,  iii.  86 ;  re- 
treats to  the  country,  63,  66 ;  asked 
to  aid  Bedford  and  Grenvillo  201. 

Butler,  Colonel  John,  his  rangers  and 
Six  Nations  warriors,  v.  167,  168; 
slaughter  of  the  whites  at  Wyoming, 
Pennsylvania,  279,  280. 

Butler,  Pierce,  of  South  Carolina,  in  the 
federal  convention,  supports  the  Vir- 
ginia plan,  vi.  216,  222 ;  on  represen- 
tation, 267 ;  on  fugitive  slave  law,  809, 
810;  United  States  senator,  467. 

Butler,  Ck>loncl  Zebulon,  killed  at  the 
Wyoming  Valley  msssacro,  v.  280. 

Buttrick,  Major  John,  at  the  battle  of 
Concord  (1775),  iv.  161,  162. 

Buzzard^s  Bav,  Gosnold's  Hope,  i  80. 

Byllinge,  Edward,  i.  546,  647;  his 
claims  resisted,  551. 

Byron,  Admiral,  succeeds  Lord  Howe, 


I      V.  286 ;  m  the  West  Indies,  872. 


"  Cabal "  of  Connij,  Gates,  aad  lUfflin, 

T.  ilO,  211. 
Cibot,    JoliD,   (liaooTcrs    coDliDcnt   of 

Cttbol.  BebaatiBa,  aeipclira   for  Dortb* 

ircMl  paii«a^  to  Cithuj,  i.  11,  IS; 

enlcrB  the  Mrvioe  of  tipitn,  18;   la 

England  Bgitlu  u  grand  pilot,    SI ; 

Eclieine  of  soaicb  tor  nortli^un  paa- 

sage,  01  i  duath  uf,  S9. 
Cabriilo,  eipL'diibD  of,  i.  117. 
Caaiquos,  la  Carullna,  I.  418,  419. 
Cadillac,  La  llotte,  guvenior  ol  Uncki- 

naw,  i<.  ls;i,  1S8;  governor  of  Lou- 

bioDH,  paitnirr  of  CrosiC,  i'it. 
CadwaiadLT,    Oenenl    J^  t.    76,    OSj 

croasw   into  New  Jorsej,  101,   lU3 ; 

BtaodB  bT  Wa*biii<;toti,  £74. 
Cacn,  Williiun  ond  Kmoric,  in  Canada, 

11.  137. 
Cahocwaga  Indluia,  iL  OS. 
Caloodv,  acoordtog  to  tbe  Hem  Bt^le, 

U.  SST. 
California,  dljianered  by  Alar«)ii,L  83; 

Dmbo  in,  60. 
Callonuy,  RIcbard,  iv.  lOB. 
Colrort,  CcdL    See  BjJliioore,  Eccond 

lord. 
Oalvcrt,  CcdHiiB,  Btcretary  of  llaijUnd, 

DD  lailns  the  co^oniea,  ii,  E3J. 
Calvi^rt,  Cburtos,  eldest  son  of  Cecil,  i. 

43S  :  ndc  of,  In  Marjiaud,  439.    Hee 

Balliuiarc,  third  loitl. 
Calrort,  Sic  Georsc,  1.  lOB.    Sec  Balti- 
more, flrst  tanl. 
Cftlrert,  Leonard,  brother  of  Cecil,  1. 

CftWert,  Philip,  propriotarj'a  dopulj,  i, 
437. 

Caltin,  John,  influence  and  toapts  of,  i. 
177,  IBO;  Calvinism  in  Mnssachu- 
iCltH,  610,  Gil  ;  in  Connecticut,  61i), 
611;  influcDCQ  on  the  red  and  the 
black  man,  012  ;  in  Ncir  England,  11. 
405-407. 

CambridHP,  MassnchuscttB,  provincial 
oongrcea  mcetn  in,  iv.  78 ;  Washing- 
ton's headquarters  in,  2S0. 

Camden,  South  Carolina,  t.  37S,  !t31  ; 
battle  of.  Gates  defeated,  S85-3S3; 
British  loss  hcavjr,  389  ;  occupied  bj 
the  Americiin,',  SOO. 

Camden,  Lord  (Charles  Pratt),  -newt  on 
tfliniiiin,  iii,  IBS,  189;  arRnment  on 
taiation  and  representation,  !09 ; 
lord  c'lnnecllor,  2^3 ;  holds  Xcir 
Tork  delinquent,  246 ;  odvisca  to 
puni.ih  lloston  aevercly,  301  ;  dis- 
miaBod  hj  the  king,   SQ6  ;   opposes 


BMIon  port  bill,  475 ;  speech  In  tbe 
house  of  lord)!,  iv.  9S ;  gupjiorta  Chat- 
ham. 1<K ;  spcHih  for  the  Americans, 

137  ;  in  the  unbluet  <I7S2),  t.  684. 

Campoi^,  American,  1778,  cIobmJ  be- 
fore autumn,  t.  290;  of  1779,  de- 
fensive, 317;  of  1781,  want  T  provis- 
ion  for,  4  OS ;  arranged  bjr  Wa^ing- 
ton  with  the  Fr«cii,  BOB,  S09. 

Csmpaige,  Dritiih,  1776,  moetly  a  ta!l- 
ti™,  v.  109 ;  of  1777,  preparalioQ 
tor,  140-!4S  ;  plan  of  norllicm  cam- 
paign, 143;  of  17T8,  Oennain'i  plan 
for.  flflS. 

Campbell.  Arthur  and  Jobn,  in  eoutb- 
■e«t  Virginia,  It.  VM. 

Campbell,  Ifooald.  with  Uontgomcrj,  at 
Quebec,  iv.  806. 

Campbell,  Lord  Kcill,  go»eraor  of  New 


JcrBcT  (or  brief  space,  I.  680,  BHl. 

Campbell,  Colonel  Wiil^aoi,  *.  896;  at 
Watauga,  joina  Ph«lby,  S97:  in  lh« 
battle  at  King's  Uountaln,  SliS-400; 
General  Greene  cilU  cpo,  for  troopa, 
489;  joins  Orecne  at  Onilford  Couit- 
House,  491;  at  Hcbkick  Bill,  408; 
at  Eulaw  Springs,  :n-3. 

Cnnipb.^11,  Lord  Wiliiom.  governor  of 
South  Carolina,  iv.  \e\ ;  oeir-willcd 
and  hcadv,  SOB,  250  ;  eager  1o  eubdue 
the  province.  383  ;  ui^cs  attack  en 
Charleston,  397;  on  board  ship  dor. 
ing  the  attack,  404  ;  badlj  wounded, 
4U9. 

Campbe!l,Wil1[am,  ofTirginin,  at  Point 
Plcafiant,  iv.  Sii,  87  ;  with  bia  riSo 
com  pan  J,  318. 

Canada,  or  Kew  Trance,  carlj  aettle- 
menls,  i.  14-21 ;  the  One  Hundred  is- 
soc'atcB,  ii.  137;  extent  of  domiiiioa 
claimed,  137;  Jeault  and  other  Pom  an 
Catholic  misfionaries  in,  138-140 ; 
progrcBS  of  the  DtiaRions,  141,  142; 
oiitposla  on  the  Eennebcc  and  Lake 
Huivn,  144;  unei|ual  »tiii(^!e,  144, 
HB ;  Kcw  France  a  rojal  proiince,149; 
feeble  condllion,  141),  17B  ;  Kew  Eng- 
Uod  nod  New  York  attempt  conquest 
of  (1690),  160;  failure,  181;  boun- 
doriee  bjr  peace  of  Bjawick,  IBS ;  dls- 
puto  as  to  bonndailca  bj  treat;  cf 
Utrecht,  217,  £21  ;  conqucsl  and  rc^ 
lomtion,  220 :  soffcringg  of  the  i>ea- 
ple,  483  ;  cihauEtod,  492 ;  poorlj  aup- 
plied,  under  arms,  B60,  G82;  con- 
quered bj  the  English,  S11,  E12;  ea- 

ing.    024,    02B ;    Franklin's   opinion, 
0^8,  827 ;   William  I'ilt  boMs  on  to 

As  ■  province  of  Eagland,  Ul.  SO ; 
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hard  trefttment  of,  66,  87  (see  Carle- 
too);  action  of  congresa  as  to  the 
frontier,  !▼.  243 ;  Americans  resolve 
to  occupy,  291,  292;  feeling  of  the 
people,  291 ;  St.  John's  and  Montreal 
taken,  291-293;  expedition  sent  bj 
Washington  overland,  sufferings  of, 
ete,  297-3i>0;  Quebec  assaulted,  304- 
808 ;  loss  of,  not  regretted  bv  France, 
860;  British  plan  to  recover,  374; 
American  force  increased,  375;  a 
general  wanted,  Thomas  appointed, 
877 ;  congress  sends  commissionerdf 
877,  878;  English  forceps  arrive, 
Americans  retreat,  878,  879;  large 
army  under  Carleton,  830 ;  cession  to 
the  United  States  suggested,  but  re- 
fused, ▼.  637,  033 ;  boundary  as  set- 
tled by  the  commissioners  (1782),  576, 
577. 

Cancello,  Dominican  missionary  to  Flori- 
da, L  50. 

Ganibas  Indians,  L  20. 

CSannon,  Jime^,  in  Pennsylvania  con- 
vention (1776),  V.  68. 

Canonchet,  eon  of  Miantonomoh,  i.  83S ; 
joins  in  Philip's  war,  and  death,  392. 

Canonicus,  sachem  of  the  Narragansetts, 
L  211. 

Cape  Ann,  visited  by  M.  Pring,  i.  81 ; 
settlement  at,  222. 

Cape  Breton,  island  of,  named  by  the 
French,  i.  14. 

Cape  Cod,  named  by  Gosnold,  first  Eng- 
lish foot  on,  i.  80. 

Cape  Fear  river,  colony  on,  i.  409,  410. 

Cape  Uorn,  named  by  Schouten,  i.  490. 

Cuxlenas,  Lopez  de,  in  Coronado's  ex- 
pedition, i.  31. 

Cardro5S,  Lord,  goes  to  South  Carolina 
with  Presbyterian  colony,  i.  432 ;  at 
Port  Royal,  432. 

Carleton,  Sir  DuJley,  Lord  Dorchester, 
L  224,491. 

Carlcton,  Guy,  at  Quebec  with  Wolfe,  ii. 
503,  510;  views  of,  iv.  27;  governor 
of  Quebec,  58;  brings  "Quebec  act" 
of  1774,  81 ;  efforts  to  raise  troops  in 
Canada,  191;  proclaims  border  Amer- 
icans traitors,  291 ;  complains  of  neg- 
lect, 294;  fails  to  relieve  St.  John's, 
296;  arrives  in  Quebec,  301,  802 ;  de- 
fends it  succ3S3fully,  302,  303;  hu- 
mane to  prisoners,  308;  kindness  to 
sick  Americans,  879;  sends  in  five 
hundred  prisoners  on  parole,  v.  49; 
blamed  for  his  humanity,  68;  pro- 
poses to  advance  to  Albany,  59;  fleet 
of,  on  Lake  Champlain,  59,  60 ;  proes 
into  winter  quarters,  61 ;  in  Quebec, 
103;  ambition  of,   147;   superseded 


by  Burgoyne,  167, 158 ;  declines  Bur- 
goyne's  request,  163 ;  directed  to  go 
to  New  York  (1782),  534 ;  supersedes 
Clinton,  665;  humane  spirit,  refuses 
offers  of  Indian  raid:^,  555. 

Carlisle,  earl  of,  one  of  Lord  North's 
commissioners  to  America,  v.  272, 
290. 

Carmarthen,  Lord,  in  debate,  iii  478, 
479. 

Carolina,  proprietaries  of,  L  408;  con- 
flicting claims  of  Spain,  etc,  408; 
colonists  from  New  England,  409, 
410;  colonists  from  Virginia,  410; 
Drummond  governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina, 411 ;  planters  from  Barbadoes, 
on  Cape  Fear  river,  411;  second  and 
enlarged  charter,  provisions  of,  412; 
Cooper,  eai-1  of  Shaftesbury,  412-415 ; 
John  Locke,  principles,  etc,  415, 
416;  constitutions  for  Carolina,  close 
corporation,  orders  of  nobility,  judi- 
ciary, executive,  etc.,  416-419;  sec- 
ond draft  of  constitutions,  making 
Church  of  England  the  true  church, 
419;  duke  of  Albemarle,  palatine, 
420 ;  settlers  at  Albemarle,  420. 

Carolina,  North,  Raleigh  sends  colony 
to,  i.  71 ;  results,  74 ;  new  colony,  75 ; 
rejects  new  constitution,  421 ;  travels 
of  George  Fox  in,  421-423;  insur- 
rection  and  free  government,  East- 
church  governor  of  Albemarle,  423; 
Miller  secretary  of  state,  etc.,  424; 
enforces  navigation  acts,  425 ;  Cul- 
pcpper^s  insurrection,  425 ;  excused 
by  jury  in  England,  428 ;  Scth  Sothers 
government  and  deposition,  427 ;  char- 
acter of  settlers  in  North  Carolina, 
427,  428 ;  progress  of,  ii.  13 ;  ecclesi- 
astical strifes,  14, 1 6 ;  at  variance  with 
the  proprietaries,  15,  16  ;  population, 
16;  troubles  with  the  Indians,  208- 
205 ;  trouble  with  the  governor,  etc, 
256 ;  independent  spirit  of,  841  ;  con- 
dition of  (1764  ♦,  892,  893. 

Spirit  of  (1764),  iii.  92;  the  regu- 
lators, 232,  233 ;  venal  judiciary,  802, 
803  ;  outrages  of  Fanning  and  Tryon, 
303-305 ;  illegal  extortions,  394 ;  the 
regulators,  895;  Husbands  elected 
representative,  395 ;  treatment  re- 
ceived, 395,  898;  grievances  of  the 
regulator!*,  898,  399  ;  attack  of  Tryon, 
400, 401 ;  infamous  conduct,  401, 402 ; 
joins  in  Virj/inia's  course  (1774),  iv. 
15  ;  sympathy  with  Boston,  28 ;  con- 
gress in,  meets,  decision,  elects  dele- 
gates to  the  continental  congress,  86 ; 
course  pursued  (1775),  180;  spirit  of, 
258 ;    convention    at   Ilillsborough, 
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269;  step*  tBfc«i  In  the 
2t9,  SHI) ;  Frankiin'a  plan  ilisouued, 
not  adoplcd,  £6U;  piOTlDdal  council 
0tpiDli«iI,  260;  (lovernor  llartin  oi- 
lers IQ  flirijcluc,  3S2 :  raiment  ot  Qigh- 
UnJurs  foriDcd.  3S6-,  ntarcli  tow»rJ 
WilmingtoD,  3H7 ;  licIcUtT  to  tlie  king, 
SiB ;  dvfeatcd,  frcU  riiing  of  tliu 
people,  390;  liuuucUoa  to  the  dele- 
guLei,  S9U. 

ludi^poodenco  firet  riproBgly  gmo- 
tloncd  io,  iv.  ^Ui  ;  Bvuita  tioops  [□ 
irtn  Gouenl  Lincoln  (1779),  ».  308 ; 
oppra«3laD  and  oulrage  of  Ibe  CHlUh, 
871),  S74,  378,  SHI,  HB2,  »9i,  tlic 
people  roused,  40  ',  401 ;  lojuUstS  In, 
join  CoraniLllH,  491;  aaBeriaga  in, 
004  ;  laws  OS  to  pnjicr  maocj,  vi.  173  ; 

■late  convmiion  □□  the  federal  cod- 
BtltuUon,  40U  ;  mcclB  ia  Julj  (1788), 
461  1  divided  by  ]iarlies,  401 ;  BmcDd- 
menu  propotoil  and  deddon  poEt- 
pOQCd,  482. 
Carolinft,  Soutti,  Grtt  ^mi^ntiOD  to,  L 
420;  negro  Rtacerr,  4£9,  481;  gov- 
emmcnt  free  and  ropreBsntatite,  480, 
431 ;  Bctllpmcnt  on  Aslilej  and  Cooper 
rivers,  4U0,  4ul ;  more  cmi|;nLnt!, 
•451 ;  di9scntcrB,clC.,43l  ;ITusuc[iot', 
4S'2  ;  conle^t  bctncen  people  and  pro- 
prioiuricF,  431, 4:!S ;  Colleton  deposed, 
William  sod  Mdt7  proclaimed,  436  ; 
pailicB  in,  ii.  9, 10  ;  LooLo's  "model  " 
doonicd,  10;  Arclldatc,  Quaker  goT- 
crnor,!!,  12;  toleration  to  all  eiK'pt 
"papiatB,"  13;  strife  between  disaonu 
en  and  churchmen,  IS,  13  ;  turbulent, 
;ct  prosperous,  13 ;  debt  Diid  paper 
money,  1 91 ;  aucceBS  against  tlie  Span- 
lards  and  Freoeli,  194,  196  ;  troubloa 
with  the  Indians,  204  ;  rOTolution,  21G, 
816;  a  rayu]  province,  21B;  trouble 
Willi  governor,  etc.,  2BB;  independent 
Bpiiit,  34l\  341  ;  meets  northern  colo- 
niei  at  Albon;  congi-css  (17G1),  308, 
3D9 ;  condition  of.  392  ;  slavery  In 
(ITM),  393;  rends  troops  for  Forbes'a 
expedition,  493 ;  opposes  Lytticton, 
E14  alS;  iri-thestorofltnilDthc  tlavc- 
trade,  GSO;  eipcdilioD  a^nst  tho 
Cherokees,  S"0,  OSl. 

Strife  with  the  governor  (1763),  iii, 
63;  decides  for  union  (17G0),  120, 
121;  asks  for  modi&cation  of  tho 
navigation  act.  221 ;  Tcnul  judiefary, 
808,  303  ;  "  rwraUtors' "  proiwediiiK*. 
S02 ;  sideB  witii  Hagsachiiselts  ( 1766), 
SS4  ;  Rovemrocnt  mcdtiles  with  Ihc 
iudieiarr,  403  ;  Jlonlngu's  threat,  40S ; 
BtTife  nltli  tho  i;c>iemor.  432 ;  apiriC 
of  (1773),  446,  447 ;  uclioa  us  to  tea 


ship,  457;  ponlion  of,  ir.  10,  16; 
Bjinpalhj  with  Boston,  IB,  is ;  elecu 
delegates  to  contineolal  coogrvsi,  32  ; 
pioccodings  in  convention,  87;  gnat 
meclins  (1776),  108;  spirit  of,  181; 
proceedings  in,  ISO;  issues  paper 
money,  ISO;  diffieullici  in,  £03,  g56; 
ravages  to  be  employed  by  the  Brit- 
ish, £03,  Sli7;  prepai-c*  10  defend 
Charleston  harbor,  207  ;  arreat  of  tlie 
governor  propoa«l,  267:  govcmor 
disHjlvas  lodt  rojul  asEembly  and 
talies  i«fugc  in  Bhip-of-irar,  237; 
Campbell  joius  Martin,  clamoring  for 
shi])9  and  troops  to  subdue  Carolina, 
SS3;  convemion  in  February  (1776), 
803  ;  nrgcd  on  by  UrilisU  oppression, 
forms  a  cuoilimtion,  3U4  ;  John  But- 
ledgc  pToaidcnt.  and  oilier  officers, 
3S3  ;  couucil  and  asMunbly,  SiH,  306. 
Dcclars'JoD  ol  independence  re- 
criTcd,  T.  G ;  now  conslitulioit,  386 ; 
provisions  of  ootutitution,  il«  adop- 
tion, etc.,  269;  pre  posal  of  Dculraliqr 
defeated,  871;  staveiy,  413;  General 
Greene's  letter  to  the  legislature,  vL 
92;  W.iBliington's  adiitc,  how  re- 
ceived, 02;  noble  spirit  of  (1786), 
l.'>3 ;  lares  ai  to  paper  money,  172, 
173;  appoints  dcU'~nirs  to  the  fed- 
eral convention,  201;  tlirentens  to 
accede  on  the  slnvc-Iiado  iji)UG,SlS; 
n'.tituilc  of  assctobly,  414;  dobates 
on  federal  conslilulian,  41G-4i8;  con- 
vention called.  410;  conalilntlon  ruti- 
Qed,  4tI0 ;  elects  ooti-federaliEta  to 
CDogrcBB.  487. 

Caron,  Franciscan  tnisslonnrj,  iv.  137. 

Curr,  Daljncv,  in  Virginia  l^alatnro, 
iii.  43(1;  death  of,  4;>7. 

Can-,  Hobcrt,  royal  comniiasionor  (1CB4), 
i.  371,  376. 

Carrington,  Editord,  of  Virginia,  qoar- 
tennaftcr  with  General  Greene  (1781), 
pngress  (17f" 


283;  < 


IthO' 


«of  M 


a,  aSG ; 


in  favor  of  state  oanventioni  on  the 
federal  conitltulion,  373,  374. 

Carroll,  Charles,  of  Carrolllon,  Karj- 
land,  iv.  71,  232;  in  congress,  Figos 
declaration  of  Independence,  v.  16;  on 
coiTimitteo  to  visit  Washlntrton,  217. 

Carroll,  Daniel,  of  Msryland,  in  the  fed- 
eral convention,  vi.  332;  on  the  com- 
mittee of  eleven,  334. 

Carteret,  Sir  George,  one  of  the  proprie- 
taries of  Carolina  (Ifi03\  L  408;  of 
Kew  .Icrsey,  620  ;  his  heirs  sell  East 
Kew  Jersey.  6S1,  678. 

Carteret,  Jamca,  InDrtgr^iTo  in  Carolina. 
L  430;  aucoccda  Philip  Carteret,  628, 
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Carteret,  Philip,  governor  of  New  Jer- 
sey, L  622. 

Carteret,  Lord,  sells  out  to  the  crown  in 
Carolina  with  reservation  (1729),  ii. 
216. 

Cartier,  James,  discovers  and  ascccds 
the  St.  Lawrence  rivor,  LIS;  site  of 
Montreal,  16;  third  voyage,  17;  at 
Quebec,  17;  result  unfavorable,  17, 
18. 

Cartwri^ht,  George,  one  of  the  rojal  com- 
missioners fur  Now  England  (16C4), 
i.  871,  876. 

Cartwright,  John,  advocates  independ- 
ence of  i^mcrica,  iii.  474;  views  of 
(1775),  iv.  180. 

Cartwright,  speaker  of  assembly,  etc., 
in  Carolina  (1674),  I.  423. 

Carver,  John,  goes  to  England,  i.  201 ; 
chosen  governor  by  the  Pilgrims,  207 ; 
death,  210. 

Carver,  Jonathan,  western  explorer,  iii. 
864,  356. 

Cary,  Archibald,  in  Virginia  convention, 
iv.  416. 

Cary,  Thomas,  in  North  Carolina,  ii.  14- 
16;  with  others  sent  to  England,  IG. 

Casco,  Maine,  Indian  ravages  in  and 
near,  ii  195. 

Castin,  Baron  de  Saint,  in  Maine,  ii. 
178,  183;  actiFity  in  Acadia,  198. 

Costine,  on  Penobscot  bay,  expedition 
against  bv  Massachusetts,  v.  833; 
failure,  8l'd,  334. 

Caswell,  Richard,  in  North  Carolina,  Iv. 
259 ;  head  of  the  minute-men  in 
Ncwbem,  838;  with  Moore  defeats 
the  Highlanders,  889,  890;  in  com- 
mand of  militia  on  Deep  river,  v. 
884;  in  battle  of  Camden,  887; 
rushes  away  with  Gates,  889. 

Catawba  Indians,  ii.  94;  at  Albany, 
869 ;  faithful  to  the  English,  426. 

Catharine  II.,  empress  of  Russia,  char- 
acter and  course,  iv.  275,  276;  re- 
fuses to  hire  out  her  troops  against 
Amciicans,  276-279 ;  sai'castic  letter 
to  George  IIL,  279. 

Catholics,  Roman,  in  Maryland,  priri- 
logics  of,  i.  161,  162;  Jesuit  influence 
and  course,  166-167 ;  "papists,"  few 
in  Maryland,  172;  how  treated,  173; 
position  of,  in  Ireland,  iii  21-2^; 
trials  and  sulTcrings  of,  23-27;  po- 
sition of,  in  Canada  (1774),  iv.  80; 
worship  established.  80, 81 ;  overtures 
to,  from  congresji,  81,  82 ;  number  in 
colonies  very  few  compared  with 
Protestants,  81. 

Cavendish,  Lord  John,  pronounces  Brit- 
ain disgraced  by  hiring  German  mer- 


cenaries, iv.  857 ;  on  revising  acts  of 
parliament,  v.  64-66;  supports  mo- 
tion to  discontinue  An.ericau  war,  680. 

Cayuga  Indians,  one  of  ihu  Five  Na- 
tions, i.  688. 

Celorcn  de  Bienville,  in  the  Ohio  valley, 
ii.  844,  866. 

Chabot,  admiial  of  France,  i.  16. 

Chad's  Ford,  v.  176,  177. 

Cliambly,  Fort,  taken,  iv.  296. 

Champlain,  Lake,  New  Yoik,  crossed 
by  Ethan  Allen  (1775),  iv.  1  fc2  ;  cruise 
of  Arnold  on,  194;  forts  garrisoned, 
194;  Arnold's  and  Carlelon's  strife 
for  mastery  on,  v.  69. 

Champlain,  SfamucI,  expedition  to  Cana- 
da, i.  18;  builds  a  fort  on  site  of 
Quebec,  18 ;  explorations  and  advent- 
ures, 20, 21 ;  "  father  of  Kcw  Fronce," 
21 ;  death  cf,  21 ;  goverror  of  New 
France,  ii.  188;  invites  Finnciscan 
and  Jesuit  missionaries  into  Canada, 
138,  139. 

Chancellor,  Richard,  reaches  Archangel, 
i.  62. 

Charles  I.,  king  of  Eni^lond,  i.  186; 
treatment  of  Virginia,  1^5,  1S6;  royal 
monopoly  of  tobacco,  l^C;  trial  and 
execution  of,  833 ;  cfTccts  produced, 
884. 

Charles  IT.,  kin^  of  England,  restora- 
tion, i.  844 ;  character  of,  844,  846  ; 
favors  Rhode  Island,  8C2-364;  lav- 
ish  gi*ants  of  territory,  866,  866; 
course  as  to  MassachuFctts,  880-881 ; 
gives  the  territory  of  New  Nether- 
land  to  James,  duke  cf  Yoik,  618; 
dissolves  parliament,  bcccmes  abso- 
lute, 698,  694 ;  death  of,  696. 

Charles  III.,  king  of  Spcin,  v.  186; 
much  dislikes  colonial  indci>endence, 
136,  260;  not  ready  for  war  with 
England,  137;  secretly  aids  United 
States,  138;  desire  and  policy  of, 
260. 

Charles  Augustus  of  Saxc-Wclmar,  and 
his  minititei*s,  v.  2224. 

Cliarlcston,  South  Carolina,  founded,  i. 
430;  attacked  by  the  French,  ii.  194, 
1 96 ;  attack  and  repulse  of  the  Brit- 
ish (1770),  iv.  398-408;  in  danger 
from  the  liritish,  v.  869 ;  be.-iegcd  by 
Clinton  (1780),  870;  Lincoln  capitu- 
lates, severe  terms,  877 ;  ppoils  taken, 
878;  effect  produced,  879;  British 
retreat  to  (1781),  604;  slate  conven- 
tion on  the  federal  constitution  meets 
in,  vi.  419,  420. 

Charlestown,  ^ilassaehusetts,  founded,  i. 
223,  227  ;  settlement  at,  v37 ;  organi- 
zation  of   a  church,  288 ;   spirited 


eoD'luct  of  people,  iU.  450 ;  burned 
on  ■laj  ot  Bunlicr  HiLl  battle,  i«.  SJ4. 

CharleToli,  tbe  tr»veller,  iL  B2S,  iSI. 

ClurlotlL',  Norlli  Carolian,  r.  BBS ;  Corn- 
wMii  retraats  from,  401 ;  General 
Orpene  arriTOS  in,  478 ;  oountrj  round 
nvt^fi  bj  the  Dridib,  4T9. 

Charter,  Bwt  colonial  Engliih,  L  B.I, 
Be;  lec^nd  fur  Vireiala,  «0;  third. 
101,  103  (aca  Tir^iolii) ;  chortor  of 
Uarjhnd  (aes  Uaryland)  ;  accond 
PlfmO'Jtii  CotniiaDj'a,  SIB;  charter 
rcTokfd,  275;  Massaofiuietts  charter, 
924  (aoe  UusiDhuaotM)  ;  Itbodo  Isl- 
and cliartcr,  2BS  ;  Canaeclicut  char- 
ter, 3SS :  la  danger,  !L  48  («eo  Caa- 
nccclcut);  Carolina  cllarler,  i.  403; 
■Gcond,  4ta  (we  CaraliaiL) ;  New 
N<!tberlaDd  chirtcr,  440;  Pennsjl- 
Tania  charter,  GG3,  OSS ;  Hew  York 
(ranchije,  etc.,  B82  (ecelJew  Toili). 

Obue,  Siinuel,  acLlrc  in  Ifarfland  a[- 
fairi,  ir.  iVl,  233 ;  on  the  articles  of 
oonreJeralion,  t.  13,  U ;  oppasea  Iba 
federal  ooutituUon  in  Uaryland  con- 
Tention,  vi.  412. 

Cbnse,  Thomai,  a  "  Son  of  Liberty,"  in 
BoaCon  (I'I'lS),  iii-  L^S ;  refused  oith. 
■ajjror.  It.  sa. 

Ctuulollui,  U.  Sns ;  WosliingCan's  af- 
fection tor,  rt  22,  23. 

Chatham,  eivl  of  (WlUiani  Pitt),  in 
house  ot  lords,  ill.  233 ;  regret  ot  thi 
people,  329,  S2T;  planslcagueBsain^t 
tbe  Biurbins,  221;  inflrniilies  of 
B^,  2>S.  G23 ;  tut  time  in  baj.so  of 
lords,  S17 ;  di9niis!<es  Townahcnd, 
944;  withdmnrg,  244;  visited  by 
Qrafton,  S3S  ;  throws  up  omoi-,  319  ; 
tdric3  to  t'i3  aristocracy,  BBS  ;  speilci 
again  in  the  bouse  of  lards,  S9S,  3SS; 
on  (ho  reren'ie  out,  KSO,  3S1 ;  anxious 
aa  to  Aiierioii  affairs,  43S ;  pojltion. 
of  (1774),  IT.  93;  luterifiew  with 
Franklin,  9S,  99;  dldere  with  Rook- 
InghiTn,  09 ;  Spoooh  on  reaoviiig 
troops  from  Hoslon,  etc,  101-104; 
praises  Ani3riei3s  and  con^resa,  102, 
103 ;  the  liit  hope  to  prevent  cItII 
oar,  115;  pUn  far  reconciliation, 
110,  118;  pniflcs  Franklin,  116; 
plan  reir^o'fid,  IU,  117;  etom  wordil 
of,  lie,  117;  still  tlie  hope  of  {^oi 
men,  836;  fuTora  "Common  Sense," 
81!  ;  on  pcaai  with  the  United  i^tatea, 
(1777),  V.  Ml ;  denounces  usin^  red 
men  a^iiust  Amcricann,  1S8  ;  totally 
oppoaad  to  coitinuin^tlie  war  (1778). 
231 ;  oipoicd  to  the  indeppndonee  of 
the  United  Slutea,  35-3;  la't  great 
speech   against    "  dismooibedng   tha 


montreby,"  SilS,  SM ;   takes  to  hi* 

bed  and  dies  (Uay  1T73),  VS4 ;  peca- 
liartty  of  bis  career,  2H,  2SS. 

Cbaumont,  Dii^ioiiarj  to  the  Sunccas,  ii. 
147,  143. 

CbauTin  and  Paatgraif,  taonopoly  of 
fur-trade,  i.  18. 

Chcesman,  Edmund,  executed  in  Vir- 
ginia, L  4S7- 

Cl^rokcea,  il.  SA ;  treaty  with,  21S; 
meet  Oglethorpe,  284 ;  faithful  to  the 
Gngliali,  423;  badly  treated  by  Lyt- 
telton,  ei4-B17;  in  counidl,  file; 
attairkcd  by  the  Bcglisb,  fil9;  ciuk 
Jlonlgomc^  and  force  to  retreat,  62'>, 
G21 ;  kill  the  fugilires.  B21 ;  expedi- 
tion against,  OSO,  601 ;  pence  by 
mutual  concessions,  051 ;  negotiate 
boundary  with  Sluort,  iii.  32u,  SSI ; 
another  U'eaty(17T0),  SOS;  caught  by 
Gage  against  Americana,  ir.  6tf ;  com- 
mit murders,  84 ;  number  ot  warriorB 
(ITTs),  IBl;  urged  lo  talie  up  the 
hatshet,  2BT ;  engage  in  wartare 
■giunst  the  Americans,  *.  62,  63;  ic- 
Bult,  63,  64 ;  with  otber  Indians,  routed 
by  tbe  AmericauB,  314;  ravogca  in 
South  Carolina.  305,396;  promise  the 
British  lo  ravage  the  country,  403. 

Chen?  Valley,  New  York,  otlacUed,  and 
murders  cammitted  by  Indians  and 
torics,  v.  288. 

ChoBapeike  bay,  discovered  bv  the  Span- 
iards, i.  60;  called  tbe  "Bay  of  Si. 
Mart,"  BO,  Bl  ;  explored  by  John 
Smith.  94,  95  ;  and  by  Clajlwme,  154. 

ClieBlerfield,  lord,  foretells  revolution, 
il.  3Ta. 

Chew's  House,  Pennsylvania,  v.  Ifl2 ; 
Uus;rravc  and  Britl-h  troops  in,  191. 

Clioyennc  Indians,  ii.  90;  of  tbe  Algou- 
iiin  family,  90. 

Chica^,  vi^lcd  bj  Uarquctte  (1675),  11. 
1B9. 

Cblcasas,  ii.  97  ;  fleroe  warriorti,  234  ;  at 
war  Tvith  the  French,  2^5.  !3e;  ever 
frienda  with  Oslethorpe,  2DI. 

Cbichcley,  Sir  Ilcnry,  In  Virginia,  L  457, 
4B9. 

Cbickahominv  river,  ascended  by  John 
Smith,  i.  9a. 

Chlegnecio  (Fort  Lawrencel,  town  in 
Aoidia,  expedition  agiiust,  iL  358, 
360. 

Child,  Sir  Joshua,  on  trade  of  Hassachu- 
■cttB,  I.  382. 

Childc,  liobed,  in  llassacbusclt?,  i.  306, 
307. 

Chlawoirs  lead-™nc  in  Carolina,  iiL  391. 

Choetaa,  ii.  93;  wllh  nienville.  235; 
moat   Oglethorpe,    2S4;   sougiit    by 
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Gage  againflt  Americans,  !▼.  69 ;  num- 
ber of  warriors  (1776),  181 ;  refuse  to 
join  the  Cherokees  a^inst  the  whites, 
V.  64. 

Choiseul,  Dc,  Etienne  F.,  statesmanlike 
Tiews  (1764),  ill  76 ;  foresees  revolu- 
tion in  America,  162 ;  on  the  progress 
of  the  American  colonies,  and  proba- 
ble results,  227,  228 ;  sends  agent  on 
inspection  of  America,  247 ;  policy  of, 
260,  261 ;  projects  as  to  commerce, 
etc.,  294,  296 ;  inquisitire  as  to  Amer- 
ican affairs,  800 ;  watchful,  826 ;  ob- 
serrant  of  EngUsh  course  in  America, 
829-831 ;  on  a  republic  in  America, 
839,  840;  on  Russian  ambition,  842, 
848;  dismissed  and  exUed  (1770), 
897;  the  cause  of  this,  bis  national 
spirit  and  character,  897,  893. 

Chowan  river.  North  Carolina,  i.  410, 
411. 

Christaensen,  Ilcndrik,  i.  489. 

ChrisUson,  W.,  a  brave  Quaker,  L  816. 

Church,  Benjamin,  partisan  warrior 
against  the  Indians  (167C),  L  893. 

Church,  Benjamin,  a  professed  patriot 
(1771),  iiu  407;  advice  to  General 
Gage,  iv.  67 ;  director  of  the  hospital, 
246. 

Church  of  England  prevails  in  Virginia, 
i.  112,  443,  447;  position  in  Mary- 
land, 168;  parties  in,  186,  187;  in 
Carolina,  419;  service  of,  in  Boston 
(1686),  686  ;  in  South  Carolina,  ii.  12 ; 
in  North  Carolina,  14 ;  established  in 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  18,  21 ;  in 
New  York,  89 ;  church  livings  in  Vir- 
ginia, 341 ;  disestablished  in  Virginia, 
1 66,  1 56.    See  Episcopal  Church. 

Cibola,  Land  of  Buffaloes,  and  its  seven 
cities,  i.  81 ;  search  for,  81-34. 

Cilley,  Colonel,  of  Now  Hampshire,  ac- 
tivity of,  iv.  169;  troops  under,  v. 
184. 

Cindnnati,  Society  of  the,  formed  (1783), 
vi.  82. 

Citizenship  of  state.  Sec  State  Citizen- 
ship. 

Citizenship  of  the  United  States,  v.  200 ; 
vl  292,  293. 

Civil  list,  American,  refused  by  Grcn- 
ville,  iii.  68. 

Clarendon,  Lord,  friend  to  Rhode  Island, 
L  862-864;  also  to  Massachusetts, 
870,  871,  376;  in  exile,  380;  one  of 
the  proprietaries  of  Carolina,  408; 
prime  minister  of  England,  690,  691. 

Clarendon  colony.  North  Carolina,  L 
411. 

Clark,  George  R.,  goes  to  the  legislature 
of  Virginia  (1776),  ▼.  809 ;  leads  ex- 


pedition  against  British  and  Indians 
on  the  Illinois  and  Wabash,  810 ;  diffi- 
culties and  trials  (1779),  313  ;  attacks 
and  captures  Hamilton  at  Vincennes, 
813,  3 14  ;  establishes  Fort  Jefferson, 
316 ;  thanked  by  the  legislature  of 
Virginia,  316. 

Clark,  John,  plants  near  Roger  Will- 
iams, L  262 ;  agent  of  the  colony  in 
England,  362,  364. 

Clark,  Jonas,  minister  at  Lexington,  iv. 
164. 

Clarke,  lieutenant-governor  of  New  Jer- 
sey (1736),  u.  266. 

Clarke^  Richard,  and  the  Boston  tea 
party,  iii.  448. 

Clarke,  Walter,  governor  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and (1686),  i.  687. 

Clayborne,  William,  secretary  of  Vir- 
ginia, L  136;  superseded,  137;  ac- 
tive and  enterprising,  1C4 ;  explores 
Chesapeake  bay,  154;  occupies  Isle 
of  Kent,  165 ;  resists  Lord  Baltimore, 
162,  163;  attainted,  163;  asserts 
claim  to  Kent  Island,  160 ;  goes  into 
Maryland,  171. 

Clcavcland,  Colonel  B.,  at  Eing^s  Mount- 
ain, South  Carolina,  v,  897,  899. 

Clinton,  George,  governor  of  New  York, 
(1748),  ii.  333;  plan  for  governing 
the  colonics,  883,  334 ;  advises  coer- 
cion, 337, 338 ;  threatens  the  colonics 
with  the  power  of  parliament,  339, 
340 ;  urges  stringent  measures,  355 ; 
the  assembly  refuses  to  aid  him  in 
regard  to  Indian  alliances,  302;  re- 
moved, 875;  impeached  by  New 
York,  410. 

Clinton,  George  (1776J,  delegate  to  con- 
gress, iv.,  190;  in  skirmish  with  Brit- 
ish troops,  Y.  46 ;  at  Hackensack, 
108 ;  conmiander  of  forts  in  the  High- 
lands, on  the  Hudson,  186,  186 ;  on 
treating  for  peace,  266 ;  on  Washing- 
ton's advice,  vi.  93;  refuses  the  de- 
mand of  congress,  193;  pronounces 
against  the  federal  convention,  259 ; 
as  governor  and  president  of  New 
York  state  convention,  opposes  adop- 
tion of  federal  constitution,  456,  466 ; 
reply  to  Hamilton,  457, 458 ;  opposed 
by  Hamilton,  467 ;  re-elected  gover- 
nor of  New  York,  467, 

Clinton,  Henry,  major-general,  with 
Howe,  iv.  129;  arrives  in  Boston, 
193 ;  in  New  York  harbor  (January 
1776),  384;  saihi  away,  385;  stops 
to  see  Bunmore  in  Virginia,  886; 
instructed  to  suppress  and  destroy 
rebellion.  897;  proclamation,  898; 
lands  troops  on  Long  Island,  near 


Cbiirlcrton,  South  Carolina,  400,  <01 ; 
Gudi  (IiaL  he  can  ia  cothinj!,  4nA; 
criLiiiDaliao  nod  recrimiDaiioa  ohh 
I^vi'ker,  4l>3i  Qi-rivcE  In  New  Voilt 
wilb  troop*.  »,  27  ;  left  in  Kcw  Yort 
by  llowc,  ITD;  deludn  Futiuim,  tSS; 
-  ■       -  ■-   "-  ?  Yorit,  1B6;  Eucccedi 

recQiTcd  aa  to  oimpoign,  371 ;  srsca- 
ttva  Philadelphia  2T3;  at  Iho  tiaUls 
of  Uoainoiith,  'i70,  £17;  rctreaU  to 
Kenr  York,  277 ;  ri^iuii-aiiioro  troops, 
183;  gocA  to  Itbude  Iiland,  unnuc- 
eeestai,  280;  rrmDDBtrutra  •gainst 
weakening  liia  force,  2Si> ;  tends 
troops  gpiiinBt  Georgia  and  for  West 
Indlui  nervier,  IDS;  misM  a  ro;^. 
mcnl  of  Irish  in  ffev  Yoik,  293 ; 
oonducla  cipcdiiion  up  the  Hudson, 
>'20 ;  reiolTOd  on  a  cnmpaign  at  Iho 
Boiitb.  H?s :  KCQdi  out  eipediiloua, 
878,370;  proclamation,  870;  in  Koir 
JersG]',  4:^5;  fits  out  an  oipcdilioa 
■gainet  Kbode  laUnd,  420 ;  failore 
of,  42S ;  rojjort  on  protocutlng  tbo 
var  In  the  United  SutM,  42S.  4ST; 
luea  f rai  d  mid  corruption,  taken  A: 


BSS ;  adTiHt  annexing  Tcnnont  to 
Kew  York,  iil.  Bit ;  as  lo  the  lawyert, 
S8;  course  (.(  (1760),  148;  auKmita 
to  tbo  people,  ISl,  Ifti;  Nov  Yotfa 
assembly  rvjeets  his  elaiina,  SXI,  SSi; 
advice  to  Kcir  York  asaembljr  (1773), 
It.  lUO. 

Colisny,  Admiral  of  Franco,  renda  Ui- 
baiilt  to  phint  colony  in  Floiida,  i.  SI ; 
cocond  attempt,  G2,  S!i. 

Colleion,  Jamcf,  deposed  bj  the  jwoplo 
In  South  Carolina,  and   lianiBbud,  i. 
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•Lndri,  43S-43H  ', 

course  of  Comvallis,  4UT  ;  sends  Ar- 
nold to  the  Clicsapenke,  003 ;  also 
against  Sew  London,  Connecticut, 
D07;  sen'ls  for  troops  fi-om  Corn- 
wallif,  eil),  S11;  seir^elusion,  Cln, 
CIS;  reporls  surrender  of  Comnnllia, 
CSS,  tH;   Eupcr^eded   by   Carleton, 

Clinton,  Jttmcfl,  at  Fort  Monlgomcrr, 
ontho  Hudson,  v.  I8G. 

Cljmicr,  Gcor'^,  of  Philadelphia,  Hi. 
463 ;  in  the  federal  convention,  vi. 
320-3JS. 

Cocbeco,  Indian*  at,  ii.  178. 

Coddidgtoti,  William,  from  Boslon,  En-;- 
land,  i.  2.')7;  plnnls  near  lioRer  Will- 
iiuna,  262;  put  in  olBco,  297;  dis- 
possessed, '293. 

Coffin,  Nathan,  on  impressed  sailor,  t. 
139. 


162. 

Colburn.  Colonel  A.,  of  New  Ilampshi 
death  in  batlle,  v,  ISi. 

Colden,  Cndwalader,  plan  for  (roTemi 
the  colonic.'!,  ii.  333,  334  ;  adTiscs  ti 
ation  by  giarliament.  SBO;  Icttei 
Halifax,  3^1^,  353  ;  on  parliamen 
taxing,  3S2;  on  perpetual  eolonial 
revenue,  028,  C2U;  on  fixed  talaries. 


4!ie. 

Collier,  Fir  Georgo,  » 

Uaine,  S33,  3S4. 
Colonial  uscublics  of  Yirgima,  L  112. 

Set  Virginia. 
Colonial  a,vateni  of  Europe,  ii.  Ed. 
Coloilie*,  the  old  thirteen.   See  Ameiicft. 
Colonics,   Amei'iean,   reconstructed    on 

the  pricriples  of  the  Engll^  rcTolu- 

tion,  ii.  9.     Sec  America. 
Colorado   river,  discorei'cd  by  Alarcoo, 

Colionbas,  ChristopliGT,  diseorerg  the 
New  World,  i.  7;  second  and  tliird 
Toyagc  of,  II ;  dcalli  ot,  21. 

CoIvHle,  Adndral,  In  cammaitd  on  Kortb 
American  const  {17U3).iU  81. 

Commerce,  nod  commeicial  daeivf,  puv- 
erof,ii.  8.7. 

"Common  Eensc,"  by  Thomas  Paine, 
argument  in  favor  of  deelamlion  of 
independence  and  forminc  Amerienn 
goccriuncuts  (January  177G),  it.  S13- 
31G. 


ConanI,  Roger,  at  Cape  Ann,  Unssacliu- 
setls,  1,  222. 

"ConceEBioiis"of  the  QHakers,i  047. 

"  Conclusion!',"  as  Ect  forth  by  ihc  PuH- 
uns,  i.  230. 

Concord,  Xlsssaehusctti,  founded,  i.  SS7, 
2rig;  convention  in  (1774},  iv.  r4  ; 
news  nachea,  of  eii>cdiilon  agninst.  L 
1^3;  people  rally,  1S7,  1G8  ;  Urilish 
enter,  IC8;  dcslroy  ttoren,  etc.,  IBU; 
first  martyrs,  ISl ;  loss  in  kilkd  and 
vounded,  165,  166;  instriiCtioti  to 
delegates  as  to  independence,  4S8. 

Confederation  of  the  New  Gngland  coti>- 
nics.     Sec  Men  England. 

Confederation  of  nil  (he  coloniea  pro- 
poBcd,  ii.  303. 

Confederation,  plan  of,  in  congress 
(1776),  T.  10;  dlliicultieB  in  artang- 
ing,  10,  11  ;  discussion  and  result, 
12-in.  40;  articles  adopted  (NoTem- 
tier   1777),   19J  ;  citiiensbip  of  tfaa 
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United  States,  200 ;  inter^tizenship, 
201 ;  iadependcDce  of  each  state,  201 ; 
vote  bj  states,  201 ;  when  two  thirds 
vote  required,  202 ;  congress  not  to 
IcYj  taxe9,  202 ;  distribution  of  quo- 
tas, 2i»2,  203;  property  in  slaves  not 
to  be  taied,  203 ;  public  domain,  203, 
204 ;  jealous  of  the  army,  204 ;  for- 
eign relations,  204;  powers  of  tlie 
states,  204 ;  committee  of  states, 
205;  mode  of  amending,  206;  free 
inhabitants,  free  citiascns,  206,  207 ; 
rights  of  man,  207 ;  dangers  in  tlio 
way,  2C8 ;  tendency  to  dissolution,  vi. 
124 ;  new  articles  added  (1786),  191. 

Congregationalism,  or  independency,  es- 
tablished in  ^lassocbusctts,  i.  228, 
23S,  808,  809;  intolerant  spirit  of, 
812. 

Congress,  at  Albany.    See  Albany. 

Congress,  at  Alexandria.  See  Alexan- 
dria. 

Congress,  American,  suggested  by  Otis 
(17<>5),  ilL  113  ;  plan  for,  prevails  in 
Pennsylvania,  etc.,  146, 147  ;  opening 
in  New  York,  149,  150;  members 
and  principle  of  union,  150,  151 ;  de- 
bates on  liberty  and  freedom  of  trade, 
153,  154 ;  memorials  and  petitions 
to  parliament,  154, 155 ;  union  formed 
by  the  delegates,  156 ;  the  colonics 
adhere  to  congress  and  plan  a  per- 
manent union,  162,  163  ;  petition  not 
received  by  house  of  commons,  186. 

Congrejs,  first  continental  (1774),  dele- 
gates to,  from  Massachusetts,  iv.  23  ; 
Khode  Island  and  Maryland  choose 
delegates,  24  ;  New  York,  31 ;  South 
Carolina,  32 ;  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer- 
sey, New  Hampshire,  33 ;  North  Caro- 
lina, 86 ;  meets  in  Philadelphia,  Sep- 
tember 6  th,  with  members  from  eleven 
colonies,  61 ;  method  of  voting,  62 ; 
Henry's  speech,  62,  63 ;  vote  by  colo- 
nies, 63,  64 ;  prayer  at  the  opening, 
6 1,  65 ;  twelve  colonies  represented, 
66 ;  approve  the  Suffolk  resolutions, 
66 ;  liit  of  grievances,  68  ;  sympathy 
with  Boston,  71 ;  resistance  of  Massa- 
chusetts approved,  7'i  ;  declaration  of 
rights,  condemning  eleven  acts  of 
parliament,  73 ;  threat  to  stop  Brit- 
ish imports  and  exports,  73,  74  ;  slave- 
trade  to  be  abolished,  74  ;  address  to 
the  people  of  Great  Britain,  etc.,  74, 
73 ;  petition  to  the  king,  75,  76 ;  in- 
dependence not  yet  determined  on, 
76;  courts  the  Canadians,  81,  82; 
the  king  receives  its  petition,  96;, 
Lord  Chatham  eulogizes  the  wisdom 
of  congress,  103. 


Congress,  second  continental  (May 
1775),  iv.  190;  difficulties  before  it, 
190,  191 ;  delegate  from  Georgia, 
192;  instructs  New  York,  192;  dis- 
cusses state  of  the  union,  192;  ap- 
proves Jay's  motion,  1 93 ;  John  Han- 
cock president,  200 ;  orders  defences, 
20O ;  address  to  the  Canadians,  2ii0 ; 
Lord  North's  offer,  2  JO,  201 ;  reject- 
ed, 202,  203 ;  asked  to  take  charge  of 
the  continental  anny,  203;  John 
Adams  nominates  \Vasbington  com- 
mander-in-chief, 204 ;  borrows  money, 
204 ;  gives  advice  to  Massachusetts, 
204 ;  appoints  a  fast-day,  205 ;  mis- 
take in  making  short  enlistments, 
205;  elects  Washington  general  of 
the  army,  205;  inclhcient  as  a  gov- 
ernment, 211;  pledges  made  to  Wash- 
ington, 212;  elects  four  major-gen- 
erals, 232 ;  eight  brigadiers,  234, 235 ; 
issues  bills  of  credit,  237 ;  authorizes 
invasion  of  Canada,  237 ;  reasons  for 
taking  up  arms,  '«i37 ;  second  petition 
to  the  king,  238 ;  addresses  to  people 
of  Great  Britain  and  of  London,  288 ; 
Washington's  report,  243 ;  Schuyler's 
report  as  to  Canada,  243 ;  Franklin's 
plan  of  confederacy,  243,  244 ;  apathy 
as  to  colonial  governments,  245 ;  an- 
swer to  Lord  North's  offer,  245,  246 ; 
post-office  and  hospital  organized, 
246;  paper  money,  how  to  be  re- 
deemed. 246;  refuses  to  open  the 
ports,  and  adjourns  August  Ist,  246. 
Meets  again  in  September  (1775), 
iv.  261;  undecided,  261;  Gadsden 
defends  New  England,  and  Rutledge 
moves  exclusion  of  negroes  from  the 
army,  261,  262;  in  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty what  to  attempt  or  do,  264; 
the  Idng's  proclamation  destroys  last 
hope  of  reconciliation,  272,  273; 
recommends  governments  to  the  colo- 
nies, 273 ;  majority  in  favor  of  inde- 
pendence, but  no  hasty  action  taken, 
274 ;  action  as  to  the  navy,  etc.,  274 ; 
orders  garrisoning  forts  on  the  Hud- 
son, 311;  Wilson  moves  to  set  forth 
reasons  for  independence,  316;  course 
as  to  enlisting  free  negroes,  322,  323 ; 
is  anxious  to  attack  Boston,  823 ;  re- 
proved by  Washington,  324;  votes 
thanks  and  medal  to  Washington,  831 ; 
discusses  enfranchising  Americin 
commerce,  835 ;  claims  rig'it  to  con- 
tract alliances,  335  ;  on  enlistments, 
etc.,  336 ;  chooses  six  brij^adiers,  336 ; 
issues  four  million  dollars  in  bills, 
837 ;  committee  of  ways  and  means 
appointed,  but  do  nothing,  337 ;  com- 


mi^sioncn  to  CaoBciii,  337 ;  aulhoriiei 
privilefra,  iiST;  cliurgca  oil  the  king 
ib^  gHovnao:^,  3U7,  338;  forbiJd 
imporunion  of  slaves,  U.  2TS,  iv.  33B ; 
0|)0IU  porta  Ici  all  tbo  world,  SUB ; 
some  wiali  to  wait  for  alliuicc  iritb 
FronM.  340;  Jolin  Ailuiu'a  motion 
■od  proimble.  S-IS,  S(3;  eommlttee 
report  tbit  ■ullioritj'  of  Ibe  ctowd  be 
8uppres3«l,  .14:1 ;  sucrcl  committee 
for  foreign  co[t>  Bpondeace  appuiotcd, 
Fraultlin,  Uarri^oD,  and  othen,  ou  it, 
362  ;  onlcn  lour  bittalioiu  to  Cniui- 
da,  373,  377;  tlicQ  six  more,  without 
coQ^ultiog  WuliingtoD,  1(77 ;  Tcr; 
UDwiM  DL-tiOD.  377,  ilS;  seota  a 
comiuiSBian  to  Caoailo,  37S;  leol  of, 
3^0 ;  puts  CLurira  Leo  ia  coniioniid 
of  troops  in  the  Souih,  S8B ;  thaok* 
the  dcl'«adcra  of  Charlcalon,  411. 

ladepfndcDcc  fommllj  and  fullj 
proposed  b;  R.  Q.  Leo  (June  1776^ 
433  1  animated  dcbale,423,  434:  com- 
miltee  appointed  to  prcpani  declara- 
tion of  iDdcpendenee,  43S;  tuunea  of 
tbe  comniittee,  JcfFenoQ  at  tbo  head, 
42Q  ;  cuiiimiltce  to  digest  form  of  coa- 
federntioo,  ODO  from  eiiab  coIoqj,  4'.^0  ; 
plan  of  Ircalii'S  witti  foreign  poworH, 
435 ;  law  of  treason  and  state  dti- 
zcosbEp.  i'lS;  members  (Jul;  177G), 
486;  crcry  colony  repreBonted,  *3ll ; 
vaicGS  of  the  coloniea,  43U ;  Washing- 
ton's letter,  438,  437 ;  committee  of 
the  whole,  437 ;  speeches  of  Jolin 
Adams  and  Dicliiojon,  437-439 ;  otbor 
epeeches,  410;  Washington'alclteron 
Howe's  arrival  at  Sandy  Hook,  441  ; 
vote,  nine  in  faioraf  the  declaration, 
441;  next  da;  (July  2d)no  diuenting 
vote  H^ninst  inilepeadeDCQ,  441;  the 
declaration  reported  and  criticised, 
44S,  44e ;  declaration  in  full,  440- 
480. 

Sends  declaration  of  independence 
to  Howe,  T.  8;  on  Uowe'a  eiroiilnr 
letter,  B  ;  articles  of  confederatioa  dia- 
cuBSed,  11,  12;  differences  of  views, 
distrusl,fcar,  12-IB  ;  reeeiTCS  Howe'a 
neasBgc,  41);  debate,  41;  sends  a 
Qommitlec  to  meet  Howe,  43  ;  pbn  of 
treat;  with  France,  49,  no;  appoints 
commissioners,  BO ;  plan  for  enlisting 
troops,  CI,  D2 ;  course  pursued,  SI  ; 
rotes  to  go  to  Daltlmore,  BS,  69 ;  its 
entreaties,  91,  92  ;  powers  to  Wash- 
ington, ill  ;  ButhoriMS  borrowiag 
money  in  France,  101 ;  talks  of  a  lot- 
tery, etc,  and  issues  paper  money, 
143;  appoints  m-tjor-gencrals  and 
brigadiers,  148  ;  General  Qreene  pres- 


ent to  explain  needs,  148,  149;  cele- 
brates first  anniversary  of  indcpend. 
enoe,  1G4,  153 ;  colls  out  the  militia, 
170 ;  Bees  to  Lancaster,  Fcmujlvonia, 
ISO;  [alls  [a  duty,  1U7;  adopts  arti- 
cles of  contedcmiioQ  at  Yorktown, 
I9D-2U8;  on  winter  campaign,  SI3; 
neglects  the  army,  214 ;  ihin  attend- 
ance, issuce  paper  money,  318;  on 
defaulters,  219;  I'eaolve  oa  toti«aling 
for  peace,  258;  ratifies  treaties  of 
commcrco  and  alliance  with  France, 
268-SUS ;  address  to  the  people  of 
tbe  Ooited  Swtcs,  see ;  answer  to 
eondtiatory  propoaitions,  STl ;  answer 
to  English  commlasioQcrs,  S7S ;  meets 
iu  Phitwlelphia,  283  ;  artidea  of  c«n- 
f ederation  signed  by  oi^ht  states,  283 ; 
tdrcular  letter  to  the  other  fire  statea, 
£83,  264 ;  result,  284 ;  isEOes  more  pa- 
par  money,  290  ;  Unancial  schemca,  DI 
suoccsa,  2W)-294  ;  address  to  the  peo- 
ple, 292 ;  scheme  to  emandpaUi  Cana> 
do,  29Q ;  dLjcuasea  plans,  etc,  as  to 
French  and  Spaulali  allianeeai,  820- 
S25;  committee  on  terms  of  peace, 
822 ;  yields  on  the  fisheiii^,  325 ;  John 
Adaina  appointed  to  go  abroad  as  oun- 
ister,  32G,  32T ;  (resli  issue  of  paper 
mancy,  430,  440  ;  depreciation,  440  ; 
efforts  to  borrow  money  abroad,  440; 
hclpleas,  fall  baeb  on  the  states,  442 ; 
efforts  tor  nTonn  and  revenue,  450. 

Sends  Idiurcna  to  France  to  b<^ 
help,  T.  4S2;  asks  for  power  to  regu- 
late commerce,  453  ;  as  to  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  463,  454 ;  powers  under 
the  confederation,  464,  466;  yields 
to  France  its  inBtructions  for  peace, 
472,  473;  peace  commissioner*  ap- 
pointed, 473;  ultimatum,  474;  thanks 
to  llorgan  at  Cawpcns.  48n  ;  puts  It. 
Morris  at  bead  of  Snaneo  department, 
and  R.  R.  Livingston  over  foreign  af- 
fairs, 60S;  receives  joyful  ncna  of 
surrender  of  Cornwallis,  523;  discus- 
sion  as  to  terms  of  nc^ntiaUn^  peace, 
626,  627 ;  charters  nalional  bank, 
6n6,  tl67;  great  seal  adopted,  B61 ; 
report  of  committee  on  increasing; 
powers  of  congress,  vi.  IB  ;  report  of 
commitlee  of  three  (1781),  23,  39; 
estabiishea  dcpartrnfuts,  25  ;  charters 
bank,  27;  a.'ks  for  power  to  regulate 
commerce,  ST  ;  answers  of  the  states, 
as ;  eieroisea  judicial  powers,  Si ; 
parly  named  and  diipules,  34,  36. 
'oDgress,  third,  appeal  of  the  army  to 
congress  (Janonry  1733),  vi.  69.  60; 
grand  oommitlec  meets  deputies  from 
the  army,  Ql ;  coucso  adopted,  62; 
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debate  on  revenoe,  6S,  64;  reaches 
no  concIufiioD,  68,  69;  Totes  paj  to 
the  army,  75;  proclamation  of  the 
war  being  at  an  end,  77 ;  appeal  to 
the  states,  80 ;  committee  on  a  gener- 
al convention,  80 ;  adjourns  to  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey,  97 ;  votes  statue  to 
WashingtoD,  102 ;  receives  the  Dutch 
envoy,  104 ;  closing  acts,  104,  105. 

Congress,  fourth,  in  Philadelphia,  re- 
ceives Washington's  surrender  of  his 
commission,  vi.  107,  108 ;  declines 
to  lead  the  way  for  the  ^sovereign" 
states  (1784),  111;  Jefferson's  service 
toward  tlie  union,  112, 113 ;  votes  the 
United  Sutes  to  bo  "  one  nation,"  113. 

Congress,  fifth,  meets  at  Trentou,  New 
Jersey,  vi.  1 24, 129 ;  R.  U.  Lee  elected 
president,  129 ;  adjourns  to  New  York 
(1785).  130;  discusses  affairs  of  the 
West,  IStS,  ontislavery  clause  re- 
vived, 133;  reported  on  by  commit- 
tee, but  no  action,  133,  184;  land 
ordinance  as  established,  134,  185 ; 
question  as  to  power  to  levy  armed 
men,  135  ;  urged  to  provide  remedies 
for  distress  in  trade,  etc.,  187,  188; 
Monroe's  movement  and  roport,  142, 
143  ;  difficulties  and  delays,  143, 144; 
objections  to  navigation  act,  etc.,  144, 
145 ;  offers  no  hope  of  new  constitu- 
tion, 153. 

Congress,  sixth  (1786),  tardy  attendance, 
vi.  185,  18G;  motion  to  increase 
strength  of  the  confcdei'acy,  and  re- 
port of  committee  on,  186, 187 ;  plan 
for  a  federal  convention,  187 ;  sends 
Pinckney  to  New  Jersey,  187;  dis- 
cusses Pinckney's  proposal,  190, 191 ; 
new  articles  added  to  the  confedera- 
tion, 191,  192;  rests  hopo  on  system 
of  1788,  192;  expostulates  with  the 
governor  of  New  York,  193;  fails, 
and  why,  193, 194. 

Congress,  seventh  (1787),  recommends 
a  federal  convention,  vi.  1 99  ;  report 
of  committee  on  western  territory, 
278;  certain  waters  declared  free, 
279 ;  the  proposed  five  western  states, 
280 ;  bill  for  territorial  government, 
281 ;  quiets  the  Indian  title  in  Ohio, 
283 ;  memorial  of  Ohio  Company  to 
congress,  285 ;  committee  of  seven, 
286 ;  ordinance  for  governing  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States,  287, 288 ; 
the  new  constitution  received,  371 ; 
opposition  to  it,  371,  372 ;  Lee's  per- 
sistent efforts,  372-374 ;  votes  to  ask 
conventions  to  be  called  in  every 
state  for  consideration  and  action, 
^^^  >  8®^  notice  of  nine  states  hav- 
TOL.  n.— 83 


iD<;  ratified  the  constitution  (July 
1788),  466;  closing  measures  for 
working  under  the  federal  constitu- 
tion, 406. 

Congress,  first,  under  the  federal  con- 
stitution (April  1789),  vi,  467 ;  house 
of  representatives,  467  ;  senate,  466, 
467;  votes  for  president  and  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States  coimt- 
cd,  468;  party  dirislons,  468 ;  debate 
on  protection,  468,  469. 

Connecticut,  early  movements  in,  i.  264 ; 
lluoker  and  colonists,  265 ;  principle 
of  government,  268;  constitution, 
270;  government  organized,  272; 
courts  OS  to  confederation,  290; 
charter  obtained,  858 ;  Winthrop  gov- 
ernor, 858;  prosperity,  368-360; 
question  as  to  church  relations,  bap- 
tism of  children,  etc.,  360,  861 ;  free 
schools,  towns,  and  town-meetings, 
861,  362;  royal  commissioners  favor, 
876;  charter  demanded  by  Andros, 
587,  588;  i-evolution  in  1689,  An- 
dres's government  overturned,  601 ; 
Traat  governor,  popular  rights  assert- 
ed, ii.  47, 48 ;  F.  Winthrop  govemop, 
46;  charter  in  danger,  48,  247;  at- 
tempt by  government  to  alter  the 
land  laws,  le53;  aids  in  attack  on 
Canada,  483;  spirit  of  assembly 
(1764),  ill  90;  favors  a  congress, 
147 ;  joy  on  repeal  of  stamp-act,  221 ; 
cautious  course,  271 ;  makes  a  decla- 
ration of  rights  (1774),  iv.  10 ;  plans 
a  congress,  18;  sympathy  with  Mas- 
sacliusetts,  28;  governor  calls  the 
legislature  (1776),  170;  thousands 
march  to  camp,  170,  171 ;  pleads  for 
peace,  but  resolved  to  have  rights,  1 73 ; 
votes  two  thousand  men  for  the  army, 
174  ;  plans  taking  Ticonderoga,  181 ; 
troops  enlisted,  822;  spirit  of  the 
people  (1776),  v.  26;  how  Washing- 
ton's letter  was  received  (1788),  ^ 
90,  91;  delays  action,  100;  proposes 
reform  in  confederation,  136 ;  laws  as 
to  paper  money,  168 ;  sends  delegates 
to  the  federal  convention,  201 ;  propo- 
sitions in  convention,  281,  232;  of- 
fers compromise,  239;  its  "West- 
em  Reserve,"  279,  280;  state  con- 
vention on  the  federal  constitution, 
893 ;  meeting  and  debates,  894  ;  rati- 
fies the  constitution,  395;  refuses 
second  federal  convention,  466. 

Connecticut  river,  discovered  by  Block 
(1614),  L  489;  Winthrop  builds  a 
fort  at  mouth  of,  264. 

Connolly,  Dunmore's  agent,  Iv.  83 ;  ar- 
rested (1776),  818. 


OoDititalion  of  Iho  United  8t«l»  (1781), 
report  of  commiltce  of  detail  io  tbe 
(cdoral  oouTeiition,  t!.  S»i;  &  £ot. 
ernment  by  tlie  people,  !Sa,  293;  trl- 
purtiM  divijioii  oF  putrars  of  goTortb 
mant,  203,  443;  election  ot  members 
of  congrc&s,  SUl ;  Doaliniilly  of  ^T- 
eramciit  prariJvd  for,  SOI.  239;  quaJi- 
Scullaiu  of  electors,  tUT ;  powen 
eriQted  (o  tbe  new  goreraiiieitt,  301  ; 
poner  ot  tho  slated  to  omit  papier 
maaej  problOlteJ,  301,  SOS ;  pover 
of  caogresa  to  eaoouni^  mimufae- 
tures,  SOT ;  ctioice  of  tbs  president, 
■n'l  teDUro  of  ofHoo,  328-SJB;  vice- 
president.  Tobj  poirer,  etc..  3 It,  Sti  ; 
tho  pnisident  caraoikiidcr-la-etiicf, 
843;  relaUan  of  the  prcidtliot  ftad 
■cuats.  Bit  1  ponen  of  war  and 
pMCf,  etc.,  319;  qualiScation]  of  tho 
presjJcnt,  316 ;  Impeiohineal  and 
trial,  847 ;  Jjdielal  and  Teto  power, 
848;  on,pmlMlJ03  Of  Uio  federal 
courts,  }'iJs>^  eitent  of  powors,  etc., 
849,  33'i;  aenito  to  try  Impwdi- 
inent-i,  3^)1 ;  mctlioJ  of  cliaOiin^  the 
■upreme  court,  353 :  oumbLir  of  the 
hnuae  of  reprasontatiyoi,  354;  con- 
Itllulion,  how  to  be  ri^cdilod,  306; 
final  draft  of  tbo  cinitltutlon,  3fiT  ; 
an  Institution  of  govcramu-nt  bj  tho 
people,  33T ;  velo  of  the  pre^jdonl, 
SSS;  of  Jurle.*,  358;  aervltuio  aud 
aerriee,  3311 ;  caastitullon,  how  to  bo 
introduced,  keeper  of  the  purse,  3d0  ; 
ohllgatLOaofcantniels,  361;  distribu- 
tion of  roprcwnliiinn,  392  ;  the  oon- 
nitution  a;^2d  to  bj  all  tbe  states, 
369. 

ForflmnDcrsorthe  American  fedorol 
eonitltutioa,  441 ;  it?  place  la  hlstorj, 
442;  in  hanninj  with  iudividuality, 
443;  ODtiro  religiaia  frceJoTi,  443; 
slaieiy  an  anamilj,  444 ;  tripartite 
division  of  puirerdof  lesidation,  443  ; 
bow  the  constitution  [s  to  be  am~ndeJ, 
411 ;  sovereijitv  of  law,  419  ;  new 
slates,  hoiT  la  be  admitted,  460;  ten 
states  ralifir  tbs  cnnttitutEon,  in  stale 
conrcn^oa  {Deccmbor  T,  ITST-Juno 
S6,  1783),  tIz.,  Dokware,  PennaylTia, 
Mew  Jorsej,  Georgia,  Connoelicnl, 
Massachuselts,  Uarjland.  South  Caro- 
lina, New  Ha  npflhiri>,  Virginia,  46fl. 

Constitution'  of  the  slates  of  America, 
T.  111-125;  principles  of,  111;  sar- 
erelgntj  of  the  people,  112;  daiea  of 
forming,  113,  114;  provisions  as  to 
surfragG,  114,  IID  ;  method  of  lotlng, 
113;  popular  branch  of  legi"latnrc, 
119 ;  two  houlcs,  except  in  fennsjl- 


vania  and  Georgta,  ItA;  bow  dcrtcd, 
116;  governor  or  president,  election, 
powers,  etc,  1 1 T  ;  epjiointiii;;  jxiver. 
118;  judiciary,  lis,  110;  public  edu- 
cation, 119;  elections,  119;  freedom 
of  wonbip,  119,  IVO;  liberality  of 
Kew  York,  120;  public  wanhip  in 
tbeslWva,  132,  ISS;  entails nbolisbcd 
in  Ooorgia,  1S4;  rclortn  of  rules  ot 
desoDOt  in  Tlr^a,  134  ;  provteion* 
for  amendments  of  comtilutions,  125 ; 
rights  of  man,  ISS. 
Coutincnlnl  army,  the  flnl  TO  called,  i». 
SOI ;  condition  of,  on  Wnshingtan's 
appointment  as  general,  ai3;  confu- 
sion and  disorder  in,  £13;  number 
of,  on  Wasbinglon'a  talitng  DomiDUid, 
240 ;  much-needed  reforms,  £40,  S4 1 ; 
■kirmishci  frequent,  942;  how  fup- 
Borted,  24S ;  in  three  diiisioDS  under 
Wanl,  Lcc,  and  Putnam,  94T;  in  sad 
condition  as  to  supplies,  eie.,  SCO; 
visited  bj  a  committee  of  conj;rcs9.  to 
provide  for  enlUtmcntp,  etc,  262 ; 
wfctibed  condition  and  euScringj  of 
tbe  troops  in  Canada,  SS],  882.     Sec 

Conllnentnl  eongvcSB,  Etc  Congress, 
Continental. 

Convention  at  Annapolis  (l~3G).  Sec 
Aunano^ii. 

Convention,  fcdcraL  Sec  Federal  Cod. 
venlion. 

Conway,  Henrr,  leave*  the  tirmy  (IT6Si, 
ili.  65;  Id  parliament,  lUl;  bead  of 
Boutliem  department,  131,  ISS; 
spceeh  of,  178;  opposes  recclvEng 
petition  of  American  eaegresr,  lt<6; 
moves  repeal  of  gtnnip-not,  20B;  car- 
ries the  bill  to  tbe  house  of  lord.i, 
20S;  secretaiy  of  Flute  and  Id  the 
commons,  22S;  views  of,  S44  ;  op- 
pose a  taking  away  )ilax$nvhu>^ttl 
charter,  477  ;  on  adopting  Franklin's 
Idea,  T.  249;  urges  recognition  of  tho 
United  States,  283;  motion  to  dii- 
Cunllnuc  the  war,  63l). 

Connnv,  Tbonm?,  bticadlcr  -  pcoeral, 
with  Wasliidclon  (1577),  v.  17H;  al 
tiermaQCoini,''l93;  defies  Washing- 
ton, 211;  r«^^s,  SlI,  SIS;  appoint- 
ed injector-general  and  major-^n- 
eral,  independent  of  Waabington, 
212;  reaignaiion  neeepted,  21B;  le^ 
tcr  to  Wa?hin.-ton,  216,  217. 

Coodc,  John,  heads  insurrection  in  Uary. 

Cook,  Colonel,  and  Connecticut  troops 
at  Dchmua'a  Ilei^'hts,  v.  IS3,  184. 

Cook,  Jimct>,  nitb  Wolfe  in  Canada,  li. 
6U8,  608. 
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Cooke,  Elisha,  patriotic  coarse  (1688),  IL 
61,  «8. 

Cooke,  Elisha,  Jr.,  liko  his  father,  ii. 
Si6 ;  ehoscD  repi'esentative  ia  Masaa- 
ohusctts  (1720),  246. 

Cooper,  AiUlej.    See  Sliaftcsbury. 

Coopor,  Myles,  president  of  Columbia 
collie,  Nev  York,  urges  submissioii 
to  Eaglind,  \v,  lOS. 

Copley,  J.  S.,  and  town  meeting  in  Bos- 
ton (1773),  m.  462. 

Copley,  Sr  Lionel,  goTemor  of  Mary- 
Und  (1692),  ii.  21. 

Ooreca,  or  Coramincs,  Indians,  il  91, 
92. 

Combarj,  Lord,  governor  of  New  York, 
characUsr  and  cjursc,  ii.  41-48,  49; 
▼iewi  as  to  mannfi^ng  colonics  in 
moncj  matters,  78,  79. 

Cornwall! 3,  Lord  Charles,  course  ia  the 
hoose  of  loid3  (1766),  iii.  194;  first 
exploit  in  America,  ranges  a  planta- 
tion in  North  Carolina,  iv.  397,  898 ; 
arrives  in  New  York  and  lands  with 
troops,  7.  27,  28 ;  in  New  Jersey,  81, 
83 ;  takss  Brunswick,  84 ;  then  Prince- 
ton and  Trenton,  83;  proposes  to  go 
to  England,  89, 94 ;  advances  upon  the 
Amaricans  at  Assanpiuk  Creek,  103, 
104 ;  go33  after  Washington  at  Prince- 
ton, 107;  in  the  expedition  against 
Fii-adalihia,  176,  177;  at  German- 
town,  193 ;  sent  on  expedition  to  the 
Delaware,  1)9;  makes  a  foray  into 
New  Jersey,  2Sd ;  joins  Clinton  near 
Charleston,  377;  in  separate  com- 
mand, 8  St  I;  defeats  Gates  at  Camden, 
South  Carolina,  835-389 ;  proud  and 
confident,  391,  392 ;  manifests  savage 
emolty,  391-394;  confiscations,  etc, 
895;  aJvances,  896,  397;  retreats, 
sick,  400,  401 ;  fails  to  penetrate  Vir- 
ginia,  403 ;  at  Chariotte,  476 ;  letter 
to  General  Greene,  sharp  retort,  478 ; 
orders  Tarleton  to  attack  Morgan,  480, 
481;  letter  to  Clinton,  486;  rushes 
after  Morgan,  486;  at  Ilillsborougb, 
490 ;  prodisunation,  491 ;  after  battle 
of  Gailford  Court-House,  retreats  to 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  495; 
tapportcd  by  Germain,  496, 497 ;  sets 
out  for  Yirgiaia,  497;  arrives  at 
Peteribiir;^,  607;  force  under,  607; 
tries  to  catch  Larayctte,  509 ;  on  the 
James  river,  609,  610;  raidiiu^  ex- 
ploits, 610;  ordered  to  send  troops 
to  New  York,  510,  511  ;  marches  to 
Portsmouth,  51 1 ;  held  to  his  place  in 
Virginia  by  Clinton  and  Germain, 
512-514:  at  York  town,  514 ;  writes  to 
Clinton  of  his  danger,  613;  hemmed 


in,  519-521;  surrenders  (October, 
1781),  622. 

ComwalUs,  Colonel  Edward,  leads  colony 
to  Acadia,  ii.  845,  353,  859. 

Coronado,  governor  of  New  Galida,  i. 
31  ;  expedition  of,  32-36;  discovers 
tnbutaries  to  Rio  Grande  del  Norte 
and  the  Mississippi,  35,  36 ;  foils  to 
find  a  northern  Peru,  37. 

Cortereal,  voyage  of,  in  service  of  Portu- 
gal, 1 14. 

Cortes  and  the  north-west  passage,  L  26. 

Cory,  Giles,  executed,  ii.  60. 

Cory,  Martha,  imprisoned  for  witchcraft, 
ii.  59. 

Cosby,  William,  governor  of  New  York 
(1732),  course  of,  u.  263,  254;  death 
of,  255. 

Cotton,  seeds  of,  planted  in  Virginia 
(1621),  i.  126. 

Cotton,  John,  arrives  in  Massachusetts, 
i.  245 ;  opposes  Roger  Williams,  252 ; 
ai'gues  against  hereditary  legislators 
in  America,  259. 

Coventry,  Lord,  on  rights  of  people  of 
Virginia,  i.  453,  454. 

Cowpens,  South  Carolina,  v.  481,  482 ; 
Morgan^s  great  victory  at  (1781),  482- 
485 ;  effect  of  the  victory,  484,  485. 

Coxe,  a  prjprictor  of  New  Jersey,  ii. 
189;  expedition  (1699)  to  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  189,  190. 

Cradock,  Matthew,  with  Saltonstall, 
Johnson,  and  others,  i.  223. 

Cranfield,  Edward,  in  New  Hampshire, 
character  and  action,  L  399,  400; 
quarrels  with  the  ministers,  400 ;  as- 
sumes right  to  lay  taxes,  and  is  re- 
sisted, 400,  401 ;  retires,  401. 

Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  re- 
lations with  Calvin,  etc.,  i.  181,  182. 

Craven,  Charles,  governor  of  South 
Carolina,  ii.  214. 

Creeks,  or  Muskohgees,  ii.  98;  treaty 
with,  216;  friend  to  Georgia,  621; 
refuse  to  join  Cherokees  against  the 
whites,  V.  64 ;  promises  to  the  Brit- 
ish, 403. 

Cresap,  Michael,  private  war  against  the 
Indians,  iv.  84,  85 ;  brings  Maryland 
riflemen  to  Washington  in  camp,  243 ; 
death  of,  248. 

Croghan,  George,  Indian  trader,  li.  363, 
366;  urges  colomzation  of  Illinois, 
iii.  281. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  commercial  policy  of, 
i.  145 ;  American  colonies  under,  170 ; 
course  toward  the  colonies,  310;  leader 
of  the  Independents,  831 ;  parliaments 
and  naval  successes,  S39-i341 ;  death 
of,  342. 
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Cromwell,  KohKnl,  i.  842. 

Ciown  I'oIdI,  Fi'cnoh  fortress  at,  IL  S32 ; 

taken  by   Wftraet  (n7B),  W.   183; 

garrisoned,  I64i  ibuidoDcd,  t,  1G. 
Crozat,  AnthoDj,  grant  of  right  to  trade 

in  UjuiaUna,  ii.  i2S,  SSS;  rosigas  bii 

cbirter,  2-^6, 
Crugpr,  BHtifih  oolonot  M  Nineljr-Slx, 

South  CuroliDS,  T.  BOl. 
Culpepper,  John,  inaurredlon  in  Morlh 

CuDliDO,  i.  42G;  eiCUSed  bj  m  jurj 

In  England,  42a. 
Culpepper,  Lord,  Virgbiu  pren  to,  by 

Chu-leg  II.,  i.  433,  46);  governor  of 

Virginia,  480  ;  rnpftcii  '  '"  ' 


«(,4 


;  dl9p 


1,471. 


Cambarland,  duke  of,  captoin'Renoial  of 

British  annj,  il.  413;  hu  the  mudnj 

act  applied  to  Ammlr»,  US,  418;  i) 

suggested  for  king  In  America,  449; 

rebukes  the  meauncsa  of  turins  mer- 

cenarie*.  It.  S5T. 
Cunningham,  Coloacl  W..  savage  cricltj 

and  outmgo  on  Americans,  t,  479. 
Currenc/,  eolooial,  il.  S3 ;  of  Iho  United 

Slates  (1784),  vi.  110. 
Cusblog,  Thomas,   iii.  308 ;   elected   to 

tbc  aagcmtilj  in  MaaSBchusetls.  349  ; 

■peaker,  443 ;   deli^gatc  to  con^es^ 

iv.  23. 
Cushmiui,    Robert,    gool    to   England 

(mn),  1.  201. 

Custis,  J.  P.,  Washiaglon's  step^son,  vi. 

IS. 
Cutler,  M.,  one  of  the  Ohio  Campanj'a 

Cu^r,  in  New  York  congress,  iv.  423. 


D. 

Dablon,  Claude,  Jesuit  nilaaioDflrj  to  the 
Onoadagas  in  western  Kew  York,  ii. 
147,  148. 

Dakotas.    See  Sioax. 

Date,  Sir  Thomas,  in  Virgioia,  intro- 
duces martial  law,  i.  10!  ;  id  nprigbt 
governor,  Gvo  years  in  ofBce,  returns 
to  Ei^land,  lOS;  death  of,  IDS. 

Dalrymple,  Sir  John,  pamphlet  of,  "  Ad- 
dress of  Great  Britain  to  the  Inhabit- 
ants of  America"  (lT7n),  iv.  IGO; 
specious  promises  of,  IGO,  101. 


Dal,Tcll,  Captain,  relieves  Detroit  (I763\ 
iii.  47;  defeated  by  the  Indiana  and 
killed,  47. 

Dana,  Fnuids,  on  commiltco  of  oongreu 


to  visit  Washington,  v.  217 ;  In  Vaasa- 

chuselts  etaLe  convention  to  ratify 
federal  constitulion,  vi.  3S6. 

Donbury,  Connecticut,  stores  at,  do. 
Btroyed  by  Tryon,  v.  ISl. 

Daaby,  Lord  Treasurer  (IttTS).  L  B92. 

Dane,  Nathan,  in  UaMocbuaetts  l^isla- 
turc,  vL  1S7  ;  in  congresa,  motion  for 
government  of  western  tt«le«,  27a; 
share  In  preparing  ordiniuice  of  1767, 
gel,  28fi,  38«,  idO;  opposea  the  new 
oonstiluLion.  S71 ;  conduct  not  ap- 
proved ill  Husgacbusctts.  393. 

Dsnforlh.  Tbomai,  report  oa  nattiral 
and  cliarlered  richta.  L  SG9. 

Daniel,  Robert,  deputy  govomor  of 
North  Carolbui,  ii.  14. 

Daniel,  S.,  poet  laurente,  quoted,  on 
diffusion  of  English  literature,  i.  711. 

Dare,  Virginia,  name  of  first  child  of 
English  paranlago  bom  In  tba  United 
Suios,  L  7H ;  fate  of,  77,  78. 

Darion,  Georgia,  Scotch  Mttlemonl  .in, 
iL290. 

Dartmouth  eoUi^e,  New  BomptUre,  It. 
143. 

Dartmouth,  car!  of  (William  L«sw), 
bead  of  the  bbard  of  trade,  iii.  132 ; 
sucretary  for  the  colonics,  413;  vio- 
lent against  the  Americana,  iv.  tl4. 
IIS;  rejects  Chatham's  plan,  116; 
sends  orders  lo  General  Goge,  160; 
on  Gage's  attempt  at  Concord,  ISH; 
sends  word  to  Bowo  that  Russian 
mercenaries  are  coming,  277 ;  fftvora 
coercing  the  Americans,  329. 

Daston,  Sarah,  tried  for  witchcraft,  iL 


Charles,   i 


I    Penn's 


170. 

Dsvonport,  John,  founds  New  Bsven, 
Connecticut,  i.  271 ;  views  of,  860. 

Davidaon,  of  North  Carolina,  general, 
with  Uorgan,  v.  480;  killed  at  Uac- 
gowsn'g  ford,  4SB. 

Davie,  W.  R.,  of  Nortb  CaraUna,  In  the 
federal  eonvenUon,  vL  262,  166;  la 
Btate  convention  on  the  federal  con- 
stitution, 461. 

Davis,  Isaac,  captain  of  the  Acton  mia- 
ute-men,  iv.  168,  1S9;  bravery  o^ 
160,  161  ;  killed,  161 ;  biS  wife,  109, 
Ifll. 

Davis,  John,  voyages  of,  1.  71. 

Davu,  Nicholas,  driven  out  of  Uasuc^u- 
sotts,  i.  314. 

Dawet,  Tbomaa,  of  Boston,  apecch  in 
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■tate  conTcntion  on  the  federal  con- 
iidtcitioii,  Ti.  899,  400. 

Dawes,  William,  at  Lexington,  It.  168. 

Daye,  Stephen,  printed  first  book  in 
America  north  of  Mexico,  L  280. 

Dajton,  Colonel  £.,  at  Eliiabethtown, 
New  Jersey,  t.  424. 

Dayton,  Jonathan,  of  New  Jersey,  in  the 
fedenl  oonTention,  vL  888. 

Dean,  James,  among  Indians  in  Canada, 
iv.  148;  yisiU  the  ^x  Katiomt, 
875. 

Dcane,  Silas,  goes  to  France,  t.  17 ;  in- 
terview with  Vergennes,  17, 18 ;  deal- 
ings with  Bancroft,  18;  one  of  the 
eommissioners  to  France,  60;  pre- 
sented to  the  king  and  queen,  250. 

Dearborn,  Uenry,  of  New  Hampshire, 
activity  of,  iv.  169;  with  General 
Gates,  ▼.  188, 189. 

De  Benlt,  Dennys,  agent  to  England,  iii. 
285 ;  the  son  of,  v.  7. 

De  Oallidres,  in  Canada,  ii.  179,  186. 

Declaration  of  independence,  committee 
to  prepare,  It.  426 ;  principles,  as  set 
foilh,  July  4, 1776, 446 ;  King  George 
striven  to  govern  colonics  absolutely, 
447;  parliament  enacted  unconstitu- 
tional laws,  448 ;  the  king  waged  war 
against  the  colonies,  ^9;  British 
people  appealed  to  in  vain,  449 ;  the 
colonies  free  and  independent  states, 
460 ;  principles  of  the  declaration  ad- 
dreMed  to  all  nations,  460;  relation 
to  other  forms  of  government,  461 ; 
why  America  established  a  people  and 
goverrment,  462 ;  the  declaration  not 
signed  on  July  4,  462 ;  why  this  day 
is  the  great  anniversary,  412;  pro- 
daimod  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey,  v.  8,  4 ;  in  New  York,  4 ;  in 
Virginia,  Rhode  Island,  Maryland, 
Mawachusetts,  South  Carolina,  6 ; 
signed  by  all  the  members  of  con- 
gress, 16,  16. 

Declaratory  act  of  1766,  iii.  208,209; 
claims  absolute  power  for  parliament 
to  bind  America,  209. 

Be  Clugny,  minlRter  of  finance,  iv.  871. 

Beerfiekl,  Massachusetts,  burning  of,  L 
889;  iL  196,196. 

De  Gourges,  avenges  massacre  of  the 
French  in  Florida,  i.  68,  69. 

De  Oraflisnried,  ii.  208,  204. 

De  Grasse,  Count,  with  French  ships,  t. 
600;  enters  the  Chesapeake,  616; 
victorious  over  the  British  fleet,  617 ; 
honored  by  congress,  523;  sails  to 
West  Indies,  626 ;  defeated  by  British 
fleet  onder  llodney,  640,  541. 

Do  Gaines,  Count,  Fi*ench  ambassador  to 


England,  iv.  271 ;  letters  to  Yergennoa, 
271,  S69. 

DeKalb.    See  Kalb. 

De  la  Barre.    See  Barre,  De  la. 

Delanccy,  James,  chief  justice  of  New 
York,  it  334;  lieutenant-governor, 
876;  the  Delaucey  family  in  New 
York,  iv.  80. 

Delancey,  James,  colonel  in  the  British 
service,  v.  142 ;  ill^;al  executions  by, 
664. 

Delaplaoe,  surrenders  Ticondcroga  to  K 
Allen,  iv.  188. 

De  Lauzun,  Dukc^  carries  to  France  news 
of  victoiT  at  Yorktown,  v.  628. 

Delaware,  Lord,  governor  of  Virginia,  L 
101,  102;  returns  to  Ei^land,  102; 
death  of,  109. 

Delaware,  the  Dutch  purchase  lands  in 
(1680),  L  498;  DcVries  plants,  499; 
Swedes  colonize,  602;  contention  of 
Swedes  and  Dutch,  609,  610;  William 
Penn  obtains,  666,  668;  government 
established,  ii.  24,  26 ;  set  off  by  it- 
self, 80;  condition  of  (1764),  897, 
898 ;  favors  a  congress,  iii.  147 ;  adopts 
Virginia  course  and  resolves,  848; 
contributes  to  help  Boston,  iv.  28,  29 ; 
movements  in,  108;  assembly  meets, 
its  action,  148 ;  firm  for  defence,  262 ; 
follows  lead  of  Pennsylvania,  after  the 
king's  proclamation,  278;  instructs 
its  delegates  as  to  independence.  428 ; 
abolishes  slavery,  v.  411 ;  how  Wash- 
ington's advice  was  received  and  acted 
on  (1783),  vL  91;  laws  as  to  paper 
money,  172;  limited  power  of  dele- 
gates to  the  federal  convention,  277 ; 
legislature  calls  state  convention, 
which  ratifies  the  constitution,  889, 
890;  good  words  to,  from  Washing- 
ton, 470. 

Delaware  Indians,  iL  91 ;  murder  whites 
and  are  chastised,  464,  456 ;  threaten 
and  attack  Fort  Pitt,  iii.  44, 47 ;  make 
peace,  88 ;  Dunmore  makes  peace  with, 
iv.  86;  take  up  the  hatchet  again 
(1776),  V.  62. 

De  Monts,  patent  of  sovereignty  over 
Acadia,  i.  18,  19;  explores  the  coast 
of  New  England,  19. 

Denmark,  aspect  of,  toward  United 
States,  V.  227,  228 ;  agrees  to  league 
of  neutral  nations,  846;  policy  of, 
851 ;  asked  to  agree  to  Russia's  dec- 
laration of  rights,  366 ;  overtures  for 
a  treaty  with  the  Cnited  States,  vi.  66. 

Denonville,  marquis  of,  governor  of 
Cannda,  ii.  176 ;  contest  with  the  Iro- 
quois, and  result,  176, 177  ;  incapacity 
of,  179. 


De  naedt,  eiplorM  Kutbcm  coMt  or 

Amifrica,  i.  34,  Ifi. 
De   RuiiirBj,  risiu  Nen  Fl^mouth,  L 

D^teuum,  the  phila«opl>er,  t.  2ST. 

Dea  JIdIdss  filer,  lono,  ii.  IBO. 

Do  Soto,  F.,  Dff>:rs  to  conquer  (erritorj 
for  Chirlci  V^  I.  3S  ;  roils  for  Flori- 
da, ^3,  tO\  citraTignat  eipccimioiis 
of,  4i);  onters  tiooi-gii,  il;  theDCc 
tbrough  Alabama  anij  Hiiduippi  lo 
Uiisijiipiii  rirer,  ii,  iS  ;  Blruj^liu  of, 
wicli  tlie  Indians,  11;  enton  Arkin- 
■1.1  sad  Ubioan,  4S,  46;  cmelljr  to 
Iho  nitirea,  40 ;  doithaoil  burial,  47; 
fikilun:  ot  the  oxpedltiott,  IS,  40. 

D'KatiilDg,  Coual,  memoir  oa  policy  ot 
the  Fronch  court,  t.  213;  ariiTus  la 
rhllodelphiK  wEtb  Frcach  fleol.  2Sii 
off  Ifowport  forces  Briti.ib  to  deitraj 
th^lr  thips,  etc.,  Saa ;  flt-ot  wi«iAed 
in  violent  atai'm,  33S,  830;  propoiei 
GtpeiiLioa,  819;  in  Oaorf^K,  873; 
Ktucic  oa  Sir&nnah,  S73,  373 ;  •liLt 
fjr  France,  373,374;  urg23  Bending 
troop)  to  the  United  Smtej,  4Jri,  43li, 

D'Ejtouchea,  Fronch   «JpDiral,  t.   003, 

Detroit,  [he  Fraoch  Id  pos^psdion  oF,  iL 
I8fl;  besieged  bj  tlio  Fox  ladian'i, 
£03;  Bituntioa  of  1178,1),  Hi.  4^;  be- 
ricged.  43;  relieved,  47;  risgo  con- 
tinned,  47  ;  popalation  oF  (1763),  32U ; 
Ilimilton  in,  T.  310,  311. 

De  Vaca,  Cabaia,  diacare"  the  UImIj- 
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Dc  Vaudrcnll.    See  YandreuiL 

De  Vrbi,  vi.«ita  Virginia  (1632),  L  137; 
pUnls  colonj  oa  tbe  D^Uanare,  499; 
fata  of.  SDO;  aegotiitoB  pcaca  wllli 
the  Indians,  SOi,  BOS. 

Dc:t,  Ttiomai,  plaa  for  ciploiing  in 
Carolina,  1.  410. 

Diax,  Mirtln,  eiplorationa  and  adven- 
tures of,  iL  33,  33. 

D'Ib:irtille.    See  Iberrillc 

Dtcklajon,  John,  opposes  changa  of 
FcnnsjlTanla  to  a  royal  gavernmenl, 
iii.  91;  author  of  "Fanner's  Let- 
ters," ^fll,  2USi  Bontimenis  of,  2S2 ; 
diiracler  and  viowj  (1774).  iv.  11, 
12;  wishes  for  Uclaj,  13;  timid,  32, 
33;  elected  to  con^'re^B,  If);  drafts 
petition  to  the  king,  7S,  76 ;  address 
to  the  people  of  Quebec,  81,  S-i ;  bus- 
Uins  the  cause  of  llossaehiiiiclta 
(1776),  199;  B'llhor  of  paper  giriny 
reasons  for  takln?  up  nrnis,  335 ;  also 
of  sooond  petUion  to  the  king,  S33 ; 


coarse  of,  SSI,  19! ;  bead  of  comndt- 
iMoI  safety,  with  t^llsol  credit,  ufi:i; 
blamed  by  Jo^n  Adasis.  161 ;  in  les;- 
IsUlure  of  FeoaaylTaalai,  opposes  in- 
dEpcndenw,  273 ;  ur^iuueot  ia  Kcir 
Jsr«cy  ouieDibl.v,  3!0;  urges  waiting, 
339,  340 ;  po.n:iun  in  re^rd  to  a  coo- 
Tcntlon  or  "national  oouDcil,"  431; 
still  holds  out  against  indepondence, 
4'1'i;  in  congress,  replies  lo  Bjieccb  of 
John  AdstDs,  and  uriEOs  delay  ot  dcc- 
laialiou  of  independence,  437—439; 

Elan  for  confederaUon,  v.  10,  II; 
useffidontlbanFranliliu's,Il;  hesi- 
tates to  go  to  cjngresa,  BI ;  predidcct 
o{  Pennsylvania,  ti.  VI ;  on  Wasii- 
ington'it  letter,  SI ;  in  tbo  federal  con- 
rention,  331,  322,  iiS,  130.  226,  S31 ; 
on  the  ^aTe-tradc,  S20;  on  lennic  of 
olSco  ot  the  jad^  349,  35^ 

DtoUinson,  Qonentrriiileuioa,  near  Soco- 
erscl  Court-Boiyic,  New  Jersey,  v,  108. 

Dieakau,  with  FrcDcIi  troops,  io  Uucbcc, 
iL  4S0;  expedition  of,  agaioM  iolia- 
son,  436;  death  in  battle,  437. 

Digjs,  Edward,  governor  of  Virginia,  L 
MS. 

Dinwiddle,  governor  of  Mrginio,  ur^s 
raising  revenue  bj  toi,  ii.  3^3,  374  ; 
sends  Wssbiiigtoii  as  envoy  to  the 
Fi-cueh  on  tbo  Ohio  (1703),  37M;  oa 
colonial  asBcmblics,  411,413;  praises 
board  of  tradp,  413;  urgcja  toi,  443. 

DUon.    See  Mason. 

Dlxwcl!,  John.    Se?  Itcc^iddcs. 

Dobbs,  Arthur,  roval  governor  of  .Vorlh 
Carolina,  ii.  393'. 

Don^an,  Thomas,  goTcmor  of  New 
York,  i.  082;  calls  genera]  aysemhly 
of  freeholder*,  082;  fnvors  tha  Hvo 
Nations,  093. 

Donop.QcasInn  colonel.  iv.SSR;  in  New 
York,  V.  SI,  3i ;  on  the  Delaware.  8fl, 
90;  ailvica  to  Rail,  flO,  94;  Sight  of , 
101.  108;  with  Howe  in  Pennsvlvn. 
mo,  ISO;  assault  on  Rod  Bank,  New 
Jeraey,  I9S;  death  of,  197. 

Dorchester,  >Ias?scbu3i?lts,  celebration 
in(17G9j,iiI.  309,360. 

Dougioi,  Wiilism,  proposes  stamp  duly, 
it.  K03, 

Dover,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  ill  New 
Hampshire.  \,  St  7. 

Do wdeawoU, chancellor  of  tbe  Dichcqucr, 
liL  191, 193  ;  on  ttie  Boston  port  bill, 
473. 

DibUo,  Sir  Prards,  in  California  and 
Oregon,  i.  6S  ;  plunders  the  Spaniards 
in  the  Pudlio,  and  sails  round  tbo 
worlil,  66. 

Drayton,  WiUiaia  Hcniy,  ddcf  joatica 
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of  South  Carolina,  ir.  895 ;  speech  on 
opcnhig  court,  896. 

Drayton,  the  poet,  quoted,  L  88. 

Dreuillcttea,  Roaum  (^tholic  missionary 
on  the  Kennebec  (1646),  builds  a  chap- 
el, ii.  144. 

Dnimmond,  Sarah,  brare  words,  in  time 
of  the  Great  Ucbellion  in  Virginia,  1. 
464. 

Dnimmond,  William,  gorcmor  of  North 
Carolina,  i.  411,  462 ;  hanged  in  Yir- 
ginia  (1677),  467,468. 

Drysdale,  Hugh,  deputy  goTcmor  of  Vir- 
ginia, ii.  279. 

Duane,  of  New  York,  proposed  for  con- 
gress, iv.  81;  in  the  first  congress, 
69,  70,  78 ;  recommends  negotiation 
with  Great  Britain  (1776),  200 ;  on 
commissioners  for  conciliation,  840; 
wishes  further  delay,  843 ;  Hamilton's 
appeal  to,  y.  448, 449. 

Du  Chtitclct,  French  miuister  to  England. 
iiL  282 ;  writes  to  Choiseul,  282,  233 ; 
▼iewi  of,  818, 325, 329,  834,  335 ;  ad- 
Tises  free  trade  as  colonial  liberator, 
836,  337. 

Duch^,  Episcopal  clergyman,  opens  con- 
gress with  prayer,  iv.  64, 65. 

Dudley,  Joseph,  chief  justice  of  New 
York,  ii.  37,  38 ;  in  MassachusetU,  49, 
63;  disloyal  course,  68,  69;  advises 
conquest  of  Acadia,  198. 

Dudley,  Thomas,  deputy  go7emor  of 
Massachusetts,  under  Wiothrop,  L 
233;  intolerant  spirit  of,  311. 

Duhaut,  murders  La  Salle,  ii.  174 ;  killed 
by  his  fellow-assassins,  174. 

Dulany,  Daniel,  of  Maryland,  able  argu- 
ment of,  iii.  145, 146. 

Duluth,  Daniel,  French  officer,  ii.  165. 

Duma.%  employed  to  get  aid  from  Hol- 
land, It.  862. 

Dummor,  Fort,  ii.  223. 

Dummer,  Jeremiah,  azent  of  Massachu- 
setts, defends  New  England  charters, 
il  247-249. 

Dunbar,  Samuel,  minister  in  Stoughton, 
Ma^sachusietts,  iv.  52. 

Dunbar,  Colonel  Thomas,  in  Braddock's 
army,  ii  421 ;  cowardly  retreat  of, 
424. 

Dumuoro,  Lord,  goyemor  of  Virginia, 
iii.  893 ;  dissolres  the  house  of  bur- 

gesse.^,  iv.  17 ;  calls  the  assembly,  34 ; 
1  New  York,  82 ;  returns  to  Virginia, 
82;  greedy  for  land,  82;  occupies 
Rttsburg  and  dependencies,  83  ;  calls 
out  the  militia  of  the  South-west,  85, 
86 ;  makes  peace  with  the  Indians,  88 ; 
prorogues  the  assembly,  108 ;  carries 


off  powder,  146^  threatens  to  free 
and  arm  the  slaves,  146,  147  ;  course 
adopted  by,  179 ;  calls  together  house 
of  burgesses  on  Loi*d  North's  offer, 
201 ;  veto  in  favor  of  the  slave-trade, 
202 ;  retreats  to  a  ship  of  war,  202 ; 
course  toward  the  legislature,  263, 
254;  abdication  of  royal  authority, 
254 ;  with  some  ships,  begins  war, 
817;  tries  to  bum  Ila.npton,  317;  in- 
Btioictions  from  England,  317,  318; 
offers  freedom  to  indented  servants 
and  slaves,  318;  tries  to  raise  forces 
among  the  backwoodsmen  and  sav- 
ages, 818;  his  troops  repulsed  at 
Elizabeth  river,  819;  bums  Norfolk, 
an  outrage,  320;  cross  and  violent, 
386 ;  coui*se  pursued  by,  v.  5. 

Dunning,  Ueni7,  Lord  Ashburton,  in 
the  cabinet  (1782),  v.  634. 

Dunning,  John,  opposes  taking  away 
Massachusetts  charter  (1774),  iii.  477. 

Duplessis,  M.,  in  the  battle  of  the 
Brandy  wine,  v.  179;  present  at 
Donop's  death,  197. 

Dupoisson,  Jesuit  missionary  among  the 
Arkansa^i,  ii.  233. 

Duquesne,  suuceeds  La  Jonqui^ro  as 
governor  of  New  France,  ii.  377. 

Duquesne,  Fort,  taken  by  the  Fi*ench,  iL 
383;  retaken  by  the  English  and 
Americans,  under  Washington  (1758), 
495. 

Durand,  French  minister  in  London,  iii. 
260,  261. 

Durant,  George,  in  Carolina,  i.  410. 

Durontayc,  at  Mackinaw,  ii.  179. 

Durkee,  Major  John,  of  Connecticut 
(1766),  iii.  178. 

Dustin,  Hannah,  heroism  of,  iL  182, 
183. 

Dutch  Americans,  spirit  of,  iv.  130, 181. 

Dutch  Colonies.    See  New  Ncthcrland. 

Dutch  East  India  Company,  i.  480. 

Dutch  West  India  Company,  i.  479; 
charter  of,  493 ;  oppressive  monopo- 
ly, 510. 

Duty,  on  tea  proposed  (1767),  iii  251; 
on  imports  and  prizes,  required  by 
congress  (1781),  vi.  27;  granted  by 
New  York,  Connecticut,  and  other 
states,  27,  28 ;  Rhode  Island  refuses, 
33;  suspended  by  Virginia,  34;  re- 
pealed by  Virginia,  63. 

Dyar,  ^lary,  a  Quaker,  trial  and  death 
of,  by  hanging,  i.  314. 

Dyer,  of  Connecticut,  on  colonial  union, 
iii.  76;  in  congress  (1766),  on  neces- 
sity of  union,  155;  opposition  of,  to 
the  stamp-act,  158. 
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Eirlj  TOTS^rs  and  eiploren: 

Alarcon,  P.  da,  i.  S3. 

Alvamdo,  11..  34,  30. 

Ajilon.  L.  V.  d^  2S, 

Cabot,  John,  10. 

Cabot,  Scbnutiaii,  10-14. 

Cxhrillo,  J.  R.,  aiid  FerrElo,  ^^. 

Cardcn.iB,  0.  L.  di?,  S4,  3i>. 

Carder,  Jamos,  lli-17, 

Cliamplain,  Samuel,  18. 

Colunibua,  ClivUtopber,  7,  8. 

CoronaJo,  F.  V.,  81,  89,  87. 

Coi-lercal,  Caspar,  14. 

DcUontH,  IS,  19 

Do  Pioeili,  A.  A.,  34, 

DeSoto,  F.,  38-47. 

Do  Vaca,  Cabcm  de,  31-SI. 

Diu,  M„  33,  33. 

Fornandd,  >'.,  S4. 

Foirelo,  D.,  37. 

Gama,  Va«»  da,  11,13. 

Gum;,  F.  dc,  34,  SB. 

Gomvt.  Stephen,  30,  37. 

Grijiilva,  24. 

La  Roche,  Clmiivin,  Pont^ravi,  IB. 

Nanaei,  P.  d-,  27. 

Nizn,  M.  dc,  31,  82,  S4. 

Ponve  de  Leon,  32-24. 

Puulrincourt,  19. 

Robcrral,  K.  ds  la  Roquc,  1 7. 
Oharaotcr  of  th«  early  oaTlgalora,  L 

83. 
Eiutcliurch,    ROTi^mor    of    Albemarle, 

North  Cnrolina,  i.  4i3. 
Eut  India  Companj',  EoglUh,  <i»it  cliar- 
tcr,  ti.  39  ;  rcnved  under  Clui'les  II., 
80. 
Eut  India  CompiQT,  Dutch,  !.  480. 
Eut  India  Ten  djmiianj,  in  diatrefia,  asks 
help,  lii.  43S  ;  resolves  to  send  tea  to 
America,  443  ;  conaignwK  b  Boston 
refuse  to  resign,  443,  449;  ten-ship 
arrives,  4B0  ;  other  ablps  nrriTO,  4.12, 
493 ;    tea    tlirown    overboard,    4iifl ; 
ahips  at  Charleston  and  Pliilatlelphba, 
4G7  ;  diifeatcd  by  Boston.  It.  3'^8. 
Bast  New  Jerscj,  bouglit  bj   William 
Ponn,   i.  631  ;   Philip  Carteret,  rot- 
emor,  G77 ;   interference  oF  Andros 
resisted,  S78 ;  purohaaed  hj  Qrmkon^, 
C78 ;  new  patent  from  the  dukn  of 
York,  678  -,  anjlura  for  Scotch  Prea- 
bylerian",  678,'b79  ;  annc»ed  to  New 
York.  BSl  ;  willi  West  Kew  Jcraej  in 
one  provioeo.  ii,  31-33, 
Eiaton,  Thecliilus,  I.  333 ;  BO'cmor  of 

Conncclioiit,  271,272. 
Kouyar,  Captain,  at  Fort  Pitt,  Ui.  iO-iB. 


Eden,  Bichipl,  "  nistory  of  Mnrititno 

Expeditions,"  i.  02,  IJ3. 
Eden,    Robert,  licutcoaol- governor    of 

Hnrvland.  ^i,  863 ;   givL-d    up    arms, 


'.,  iv. 


179. 


EJt'a,  W..  one  of  Lord  North's  commis- 
sioners to  America,  v.  372 ;  in  parlia- 
mi^nt,  643 ;  condomnt  modiljrin^  the 
navigalion  act,  ri.  43. 

EilmunilsoD,  William  (Ifi79),  *inta  the 
Quskere  in  Carolina,  L  4i\. 

Education,  provision  for,  in  VlrgiTiIa,  I. 
113  IST;  in  Uafisachusctts,  Slfl; 
Derkcley  In  Virginia  opposra,  461; 
under  iho  new  constituliooa  of  the 
fiatef,  V.  119. 

EJirards.  Jonathan,  concept  ion  of  hla- 
tory  and  prt^resf,  ii.  269;  on  thco- 
lo'^ical  and  moral  truth,  4"6, 406. 

I^lSnjjIiam,  IjoH,  relupee  lo  fight  a^aiml 
the  Americans,  it.  1S6. 

ElSngham.     See  Howard  of  Effingham. 

Egniont,  Lord,  wished  to  protocl  Atorr. 
iCtt  n^inal  the  mutiny  net,  ii.  4 1 2. 4 1 3. 

Egremont,  in  tlio  ministry  (17S3),  UL  91, 
30;  death  of,  D3. 

Elecliona.    Fee  Suirm;p. 

Eliot,  Andrew,  of  Boston,  id  349. 

Kliot,  of  Brtstol,  En^lanil.  t>ca  Thome, 
Robert. 

Eliot,  John,  npoitlo  of  the  red  men,  i. 
SiiS,  SBl;  "On  the  Christian  Com- 
monwealth," S6S  ;  labors  of,  amons 
the  Indians,  384,  883. 

Eliot,  Lord  Mlnto,  In  pariiament  (177S1, 
□rgcs  settlement  with  America,  t.  SS3. 

£Hziibolh,([Ueen  of  England,  encourages 
maritime  enterpriao,  1.  03-86 ;  gives 
name,  Virginia,  to  the  region  where 
Raleigh's  first  cipedition  landed,  e9  ; 
Prajcr-Book  and  AilicJea  of  tho 
Church,  1D6, 186;  dcsii'ci  and  eoforcca 
uniforniily,  188,  ISO  ;  death  of,  11)4. 

EUiabeth  Isles,  UaBaachusetts,  IndianiS 
of,  i.  886. 

Eliiabctlitown,  Kcw  Jersey,  i,  C21  ; 
"Eliiabcthtown  Purchase,"  fiil,  BSS; 
British  repulsed  at,  v.  424. 

Elliot,  Sir  Gilbert,  in  parliament,  iil.  103; 
iv.  270. 

Elliott,  British  minister  Dt  Berlin,  hires 
a  thief  to  steal  Arthur  Lcc'<  paper?, 

Elliott,  Susanna  B.,  presents  colors  lo 
JlouHris  and  Uolte.  It.  410. 

EIIIb,  Henry,  governor  of  Georgia,  ii. 
613;  sociirea  the  good-will  of  the 
Creeks,  621 ;  aids  in  iho  plan  tor  tni- 
'ca    by   parliamonl,  liL 
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ElUa,  ^Telborc,  accietary  of  w 
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estimates  of,  for  America  (1Y68),  iii. 
83 ;  opposes  receiviug  petition  of  con- 
gress, 180. 

Ellsworthf  Oliver,  of  Connecdcat,  in  con- 
gress, ii,  99 ;  retiring  words  of,  99, 
100;  in  the  federal  convention,  218, 
229,  231 ;  diaracter  of,  241,  242 ;  re- 
ply to  Wilson,  245 ;  earnest  speech  on 
Tote  in  the  senate  by  states,  249-252 ; 
on  the  committee  as  to  compromise, 
250 ;  becomes  a  strong  federalist,  269 ; 
on  ratification  of  the  constitution, 
273 ;  one  of  the  committee  of  detail, 
274,  275 ;  mores  and  carries  proposi- 
tion to  support  ncvr  government  out 
ot  the  treasury,  294;  on  support  of 
new  government,  29 1 ;  against  paper 
money,  802 ;  on  interference  with  con- 
tracts, 805,  806;  on  treason,  slave- 
trade,  etc,  31 1, 814,  817 ;  on  the  elec- 
toral college,  829,  330 ;  on  legislative, 
judicial,  and  executive  powers,  846; 
in  the  state  convention  at  Hartford, 
supports  the  federal  constitution,  894. 

Emerson,  William,  minister  at  Concord, 
Massachusetts,  iv.  153,  161,  166. 

Endecott,  John,  character  of,  i.  223; 
governor  (1628),  223;  founder  of 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  223 ;  public 
address  by  (1604),  375. 

England,  first  settlement  in  America,  i. 
75 ;  condition  of,  favors  colonization, 
84,  85 ;  takes  strong  interest  in  Vir- 
ginia,  114;  engages  m  the  slave-trade, 
125 ;  reformation  in,  1 78 ;  persecu- 
tion in,  peoples  America,  276;  fii*st 
English  troops  in  the  colonies,  409; 
in  possession  of  the  Atlantic  coast, 
620 ;  relations  to  the  American  colo- 
nies, 013;  now  English  nadon  in 
America,  613 ;  mercantile  system, 
colonial  rivalry,  ii.  88,  89 ;  blockades 
French  ports  b>  a  decree,  184 ;  cstab- 
Ushes  a  bank,  184 ;  gains  of,  by  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  210,  211;  claims  as  to 
boundaries  on  the  north-east,  222 ; 
jealous  of  American  industry,  239, 
240 ;  fivors  the  islands  over  the  main 
land,  243,  244 ;  proposes  tax  on  im- 

Sorts,  244,  245 ;  sUvc-trade,  271  ; 
pain  and  the  assiento,  280;  plans 
new  colony  south  of  Carolina,  280; 
at  war  with  Spain  to  favor  smugglers, 
293 ;  the  convention,  294 ;  failure, 
293 ;  struggle  with  France  in  the  East 
Indies,  302 ;  colonial  administration, 
829. 

Competes  with  France  for  the  Ohio 
valley  (1748),  ii.  843;  attempts  to 
fill  America  with  negro  slaves,  855, 
860 ;  cabinet  troubles,  337,  858  ;  dis- 


cussion with  France  as  to  Ohio  val- 
ley, 415,  410;  treaty  with  Russia, 
441, 442 ;  declares  war  against  France 
(1756),  450;  successes  of,  498,  499; 
course  adopted  as  to  American  pos- 
sessions, 527,  528;  plans  for  taxing 
America,  628,  629 ;  elections  in,  636 ; 
peace  with  France,  643,  544 ;  course 
as  to  European  politics,  654-656 ; 
new  cabinet,  666 ;  changes  in,  659, 
660 ;  at  peace  with  France  and  Spain, 
662 ;  gains  of  war,  662,  663 ;  plans  to 
subdue  the  colonies,  664;  monarahy 
in  (1763),  limited,  iii.  4;  the  church 
in,  4,  6;  houses  of  lords  and  com- 
mons, position  and  powers,  5-9 ;  great 
writers,  9-11;  judiciary,  11,  12;  sys- 
tem of  education,  12 ;  aristocracy  in 
the  towns  and  country,  13,  14;  sub- 
missiveness  of  the  people,  14,  15 ; 
manufacturing  industries  of,  16,  16; 
national  character  and  spirit,  16,  17; 
triumvirate  ministry  in,  30;  minute 
of  treasury  for  American  stamp-tax, 
65  ;  how  the  ministry  looked  on  colo- 
nial resistance,  94 ;  military  power  to 
be  supreme  in  America,  99;  stamp- 
tax  thought  to  be  a  success,  105,  106 ; 
power  of  the  oligarchy  (1765),  107 ; 
the  ministry  prepare  to  execute  the 
stamp-act,  142 ;  takes  possession  of 
Illinois,  151  ;  liberty  of,  sustains 
America,  166;  stamp-act  repealed, 
206,  207 ;  reaction  against  the  re- 
peal, 215. 

Course  of  the  king  and  ministry 
toward  the  colonies  (1768),  Iii.  298; 
contrast  with  Spain,  840,  341 ;  the 
Wilkes  affair  in,  846 ;  same  strife  as 
in  America  about  representation,  863 ; 
parties  in  (1770),  388, 384 ;  loses  reve- 
nue by  attempts  on  America,  423; 
the  ministry  decide  that  America  is 
in  rebellion  (1774),  460;  parliament 
and  people  agree  with  the  ministry, 
489,  470 ;  ought  then  to  have  oflfercd 
independence  to  the  colonies,  iv.  4 ; 
watches  France,  88, 89  ;  seeks  help  of 
the  red  men,  58 ;  astounded  at  news 
of  Bunker  Hill  battle,  200 ;  army  in 
America  to  be  htrgely  increased,  261. 

Question  at  issue  with  America,  iv. 
205 ;  rieume  of  course  of  affairs  (1768 
-1775),  205,  209;  obtains  reciniits  in 
Germany  in  spite  of  the  law,  349; 
sends  expedition  under  Parker  against 
the  southern  colonics,  307-409;  unani- 
mous against  Americans  liberty  as  a 
nation,  v.  21,  22 ;  opines  that  Howe 
has  beaten  the  Americans,  94;  re- 
monstrates with  France,  130;  over- 
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btsrins  toiranj  tlolland,  ISO,  131; 
(icrmiii  ■Dtiruens-'jr  irnopB  eniptof  eil, 
Ul,  143;  rcio{ut«ciDca(9  »cat  by 
nay  of  Quebfc,  147 ;  coaiiDiwioDeta 
tri;m.  (CO  to  ihu  L'nited  Sutea  (1778). 
ail ;  nrriiU  of.  S71 ;  object  In  ticw, 
buJ  prelcadixl  ollen,  Sl2,  STS;  final 
Qiiuiifcdio  cf,  2S7 ;  cruiwn  of,  viuUie 
acuiTil  rigbu,  U4S,  Sii ;  London  aai 
olber  p[*u«  in,  link  of  Ibo  wit  witb 
UdIimI  Urates,  aj4 ;  chango  of  mtuil 
OD  i.arl  of  Ibe  people,  C^U,  3:j«,  B48; 
dejirea  peace  (17tt!il,  bOi;  (laiQftDdi 
ainneitjr  anil  iadiimujiy  for  loyolUt*, 
[>7ii  1  o^nmercill  rc^Ulioiu  vilb 
UdImiI  Status,  vL  SB  j  cidudca  Amcri- 
cau  nhipping  finm  ild.isU  West  In. 
Uio.',4S;  gi  I'es  up  ri^bt  to  buy  Ameri- 
can-built 6hlpi>,  43 ;  rc|p>:ts  treaty 
ititb  tliQ  i'nltctl  tiiiah.4  iaitcsd  ol  witb 
tbo  separate  states,  al ;  retains  inte- 
rior Americao  pOAts,  B2  ;  new  colimial 
Bjiitcni  of.  on  ;  courae  of,  ai  to  com- 
merce, compels  the  liatca  to  unite, 
111;  unj.iai  to  the  United  Stateala 
retiilnin)!  the  posn,  etc,  IftU,  101,' 
hopca  to  profit  by  failure  of  union  of 
tbc  states,  ^i)'^;  encroacbiuenta  ia 
llalne  and  the  West,  46a,  464  ;  con- 
dition of  (1780),  473. 

"  E  pluriliua  unum,"  v.  SOI. 

Enumerated  oamrnoditii'S,  sugar,  tobac- 
oo,  etc,  i.  3^2,  SDS ;  molaESea  and  rice, 
ii.  82. 

EpLicopnl  cburcti,  momticrs  of,  bonislied 
fiom  Jlssxachusetts,  i.  SS9 ;  desires 
to  hare  bisliops  in  Ameiicti,  iL  202; 
edorts  Inward  Ihia  end,  31)3,  304  ; 
Btiifo  in  Virginia  as  to  tobacco  lodem- 
nily,  iiL  on,  06;  Joluison  wishes  for 
blshopH,  91  [  oour*o  o[  the  clergy  in 
New  Yorlc,  iv.  lUg;  disestablished  in 
Virginitt,  v.  laS. 

Eric,  Lake,  Ttsiteil  by  La  Salle,  ii.  163. 

Erics,  U  uron-Kiica  Indiins,  destroyed, 

li.  ua. 

Ernest,  diilie  of  Saxony,  v.  233,  234; 

'  e  ruler,  refusas  to  liire  out  troops. 
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EutaiT  .^pringg.  South  Carolina,  battle 

Bt(17Sl),  T.  603,  604. 
Eifcrtscn,    C.,  of   Zealand,  rccaplurps 

Manhattan  (Xcir  Yorli)  tor  tbs  Dutch 

<1873),  i,  025. 
Ewing,  Colonel,  v.  OS. 
Eichange  of  prisoners  during  Reroiu- 

tionary  War  n.:;recd  im,  v.  !>,  30. 
Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  Fisca- 

laqua,  L  262. 


Fal^  of  St,  Anthony, 


of,  U. 


Fainioulh,  now  Portland,  Uaia?,  iv.  ££3. 

fanouii  Hull,  i;o>tou,  iii.  327;  "cradle 
of  American  liberty,"  ir.  U,  8,  23. 

Fanning,  Darid.  a  saiaj^  raiilcr  in  the 
Bouih,  1,  GSg ;  muiders  and  biimiugs 
of,  in  Nonb  Carolina,  bU. 

Fanning,  Edmund,  cliariictct'  of,  iiL  233, 
233  :  lai  eitorlians  of,  302,  303 ;  im- 
pcoclied  and  conviotcd,  3US ;  coutte 
ot.  iiVO. 

"Fanner's  Letters,"  fo»oo  of,  id.  264, 
iSi  :  Fnnldia  repiints  tboM  in  l^a^- 
land,  2sa. 

Faucitt,  Colonel,  in  Germany,  after  mcr^ 
ccnaiicB  (177f>),  Ir.  3SQ-KQ4. 

Fauquier,  guTcrnor  oi  Virginia.  iiL  ISO. 

Fodei-al  oonstilution,  first  steps  taward, 
V.  446,  4J7.  Sec  CooslitiiUon  of  tba 
Uniud  States. 

Federal  convention  (17S7),  diaraoter  rf 
eleoUons  to,  vL  S07 ;  opening  of,  in 
Uay,  8U8;  Virginia  members  pre- 
pare a  plan,  'iOS  ;  Waabingtoo  farur* 
new  eonstilulion.  208;  position  and 
character  ot  E  Imund  Ilandoiph,  2(>F, 
203;  lindison's  place  and  imporlnacc, 
2>)D,  210;  sball  the  convention  tola 
by  states?  810;  arrival  of  delegate*, 
'\V'a9biii;ton's  appeal,  210;  Washing- 
ton ciioscn  president,  £11  ;  Randolph 
opens  tbo  conrention,  212;  proposes 
oullloeof  nswcjDBiitution,  212-214; 
eiccUence  of  iiis  plan,  S14  ;  Tincti- 
noj's  plan,  21B ;  detuitcs  it 
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judicial,  215  1  debace 
equality  ol  suffrage,  2iS  ;  legiaLt- 
e  to  bo  of  two  hrsDehes,  aifl ;  ct 
ot  federal    iKrislatite    powers, 

lales.  218;  national  exwmire, 
mode  of  eieolion  and  powers,  ode  or 
more,  21S;  question  debntoJ,  219, 
220 ;  bow  to  b;^  chosen,  bow  removed, 
221  i  Tota  in  favor  of  Nnglo  osccu- 
tive,  223;  veto  power  of  eieeutive, 
222;  the  Judiciary,  223;  appoiut- 
ment  of  judges.  224  ;  shall  (be  bouse 
of  representatives  bo  chosen  by  tlie 
Elalflor  the  people?  224;  debate  on 
mode  of  cbnoslng  both  brooches 
225 ;  senate,  how  lo  be  ebosen,  22S ; 
eqiiaiity  of  small  slntes  defendeil, 
227;  C'onnccLi cut  acts  as  umjiitc  be- 
tnocn  Urge  and  Bmall  ttatca,  32S; 
larger  states  pi-evail,  228;  reiiHire- 
mentof  oath,  22S;  term  and  qa^ililicx' 
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tioDfl  of  rq)rescntati7es,  229 ;  terms, 
etc,  of  senaton,  2^0 ;  end  of  commit- 
tee's work,  280 ;  debate  on  the  powers 
of  the  convention,  283;  debate  on 
aoverclgntjr  of  a  single  bodj,  234; 
Hamilton's  plan,  235,  236;  how  re- 
ceived, 237 ;  the  Virginia  plan  report- 
ed to  the  house,  238 ;  federal  and  na- 
tional, 242  ;  two  branches  advocated 
and  dedded  on,  242-244 ;  choice  and 
term  of  senators,  245,  246;  contest 
between  lar{.'er  and  smaller  states, 
246,  247;  debate  continues,  danger 
of  dissolution,  247-249;  suffrage  in 
first  branchy  according  to  population, 
249;  in  the  second,  by  states,  249, 
250;  equally  divided,  253;  grand 
committee  appointed  to  report  com- 
promise, 258,  254 ;  report  of  commit- 
tee, 257 ;  committee  of  one  from  each 
state,  257;  report,  258;  southern 
majoiity,  260 ;  jealousy  toward  west- 
ern states,  262 ;  strife  on  representa- 
tion for  slaves,  264;  taxation  and 
representation,  265;  slaves  to  be 
counted  as  three  fifths,  266;  repre- 
sentation accoi-ding  to  numbers,  267 ; 
effect  on  political  powers  of  the 
South,  268 ;  senate  to  vote  by  states, 
269 ;  distribution  of  powers  between 
general  and  state  governments,  270, 
271 ;  relation  of  federal  to  state  leg- 
islation, 271  ;  property  qualification 
for  office,  271 ;  qualifications  of  elec- 
tors, 272 ;  jurisdiction  of  federal  tri- 
bunals, 272 ;  constitution,  how  to  bo 
ratified,  278;  committee  of  five  ap- 
pointed, 274  ;  industry  of  committee, 
275 ;  the  convention  adjourns  for  ten 
days,  275. 

Report  of  committee  of  detail  (Au- 
gust 1737),  vi.  292 ;  discussion  as  to 
citizenship,  native  -  bom  preferred, 
295;  property  qualifications  ur<:ed, 
debate,  296,  297;  qualifications  left 
to  the  states  to  determine,  298 ;  dis- 
cussion of  question  of  representation 
and  slavery,  299,  800;  question  ad- 
journed. 301 ;  paper-money  question, 
801,  802;  urgent  oppofdtion,  802- 
304;  gold  and  silver  legal  tenders, 
305 ;  powers  of  states  as  to  contract<«, 
305 ;  no  ez  post  facto  laws,  306 ; 
further  debate  on  slavery  and  repre- 
sentation, 808,  809;  as  to  fugitive 
slaves,  809,  310;  assumption  of  state 
debts,  311;  jurisdiction  over  crime?, 
power  to  subdue  rebellion,  etc.,  311, 
812;  the  army,  navy,  militia,  312, 
818;  treason,  314;  commerce  and 
slaTc-trade,  315;   debate   on  slave- 


trade,  816 ;  question  committed,  819; 
compromise  of  committee,  820 ;  power 
to  regulate  commsrcc,  8'J3 ;  admission 
of  new  states,  82iH  ;  power  over  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  824 ;  limit 
on  taxation  of  slaves,  S25. 

How  the  president  of  the  United 
States  to  be  chopcu,  vL  826 ; 
whether  re-eligible,  327  ;  question  of 
tenure,  328;  chcice  by  the  people 
rejected,  328;  by  electoral  college, 
329 ;  triple  executive  proposed,  330 ; 
Madison's  proposition,  830 ;  different 
plans  proposed,  331 ;  vole  for  a  single 
executive  for  seven  years,  and  ineli- 
gible, 331;  report  of  committee  of 
detail,  332;  committee  on  choice  of 
president  by  vote  of  the  state.*,  883 ; 
report  of  committee,  885;  electoral 
college,  and  vote  to  be  counted  by  the 
senate,  335,  886;  debate  on  counting 
votes,  836-888 ;  summary  of  the  mat- 
ter, 339 ;  election  of  vicc-prcEidcnt  to 
the  senate,  344 ;  power  of  war  and 
peace,  appointments,  etc.,  84  6 ;  quali- 
fications of  the  president,  846;  im- 
peachment and  trial,  846,  847;  re- 
port on  federal  judiciary  and  veto 
power,  848 ;  organi;6ation  of  courts, 
849;  judges  not  removable  by  ad- 
dress, 850 ;  extent  of  judicial  power, 
850;  judiciary  and  unconsdtutional 
laws,  350;  sti^ate  to  try  impeach- 
ments, 351 ;  cases  beginning  and 
ending  in  a  state,  851 ;  original  ju- 
risdiction of  supreme  coui-t  and 
appellate  powers,  851 ;  method  of 
choosing,  852;  supreme  court  and 
legislative  encroachments,  852;  pro- 
tection against  erroneous  judgments, 
by  the  court,  by  congres.*,  etc.,  352, 
853;  method  of  consolidating  the 
union,  854 ;  of  bankruptcies  and 
money  bills,  3i4;  constitution,  how 
to  be  ratified,  855 ;  another  federal 
convention  proposed,  856  ;  committee 
on  final  draft,  356,  357. 

Final  draft  of  the  constitution,  vi. 
857  ;  the  names  of  the  thirteen  states 
left  out  of  the  first  clause,  857  ;  fed- 
eral and  national,  35S;  motion  for 
bill  of  rights  defeated,  359;  no  title 
for  the  president,  859 ;  of  encourag- 
ing home  manufactures,  859 ;  service 
not  servitude,  359 ;  power  to  cut 
canals  negatived,  360;  of  a  univer- 
sity, 361 ;  states  not  to  trespass  on 
each  other^s  rights,  861  ;  slavery  not 
recoimized  as  legal  coiitiition,  362; 
constitution  ordered  to  be  engrossed, 
365 ;  amendment  suggested  by  Wash- 


inglon  idopled,  SSS ;  sppenli  of  Htm' 
UtoQ  uid  Uoiria  to  aigu  the  cooBiltit- 
tion,  S88  ;  risQOd  by  ivcry  «tate,  8C7. 

FtllowB,  brigida  of,  rata  nwiy,  t.  44, 
4S. 

FcQdall,  Joiiab,  Lon]  Baltimore'^  lieu- 
(eonnl,  I.  171;  convicted  alul  pun- 
iabcd,  437;  gl'e*  trouble,  439. 

Fcnwtck,  John,  luada  oaloaisu  lo  Now 
Jor»7, 1.  B4S,  BIT. 

Fer^usoa,  Captain  P.,  rnid  upon  Ltttl-e 
F-jg  Harbor,  r.  gaS;  fa  South  Cofo- 
lino,  330,  3U,  399^  klUeJ  at  King's 
UaunUJa.  3!0. 

Fernandoi,  P.,  ilismrera  TaeaUn  Dad 
Buj  ff  OimpiMeXty.  i.  34. 

Fcrrar,  John,  deputy  irciuurer  o(  Loodon 
CompanT,  LIU. 

Fei'rar,  NJuholai,  oouDi>cl  to  Landoo 
CampanT,!.  Ill;  eicoUeiit«erv>c«aof, 
IIS,  131',  133. 

Farrolo,  B.,  eiplores  co«t  of  tlio  Paeiflo 
Occaa  10  doif  Uia  month  of  llic  Co- 
lumbia  rirar,  1.  ST. 

nnancia  of  the  Dniteil  3t«tM,  mctchcd 
conJitioa  of  (17781,  T.83i-a9t.  489- 
441;  p\aia  and  elTbrts  of  R.  Mjrria 
for  iraprovin;J,  650-558;  deplorable 
condition  of  the  treasury  (1732).  BOI. 

Blndloy,  W,,  in  PmngylTaaiiL  stale  co3- 
yeatioa,  opposes  the  cooatitution,  *i. 
US,  33U. 

Ilnland,  cmigralion  from,  to  Ddairan:, 
1.  603. 

Piiilcy,jDlin,1ii.  319,  359. 

Fl4her,  Slarj,  a  Quaker,  L  319,  313. 

FlshorisB,  at  N^wtouaiJUntl,  t.  SS ;  im- 
portune: or,  ii.  178  ;  New  K.iginnd  to 
be  excluded  from,  ir,  123 ;  nrran^ 
msnta  oa  to,  irith  Franc:  (17TS),  r. 
£41,  Slfl;  Vcrgonnes  anil  the  Kcir 
En;;1and  vieir,  3 JO,  321 ;  BCrife  on  tbo 
iulli:?ct,  333;  dijciisrian  xs  to,  in  coti- 
ereaa,  323,  325  ;  cOQ^Tes?  yieltlt,  325  ; 
made  an  uillmatuin,  473,  474  ;  GnnI 
■etllemeat  In  fiiTor  of  the  Uni(?d 
Btate',  5T9. 

Filch,  Tliomaj,  ^vcmor  of  Connecticut, 
ill.  139. 

Filzgcrall,  Tiord  Elward,  wounded  in 
battle  nt  E'ltuiv  S[inn^,  v.  &IU. 

Filiherbert,  Altcyno,  Dritisli  minialer  at 
Paris,  T.  E49  ;  with  Ojirald  io  EcttUn^ 
treaty  of  pMce,  STB,  B79. 

Fltisimmon?  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  first 
coD^ja  (1780),  tIcits  on  protection, 
TL403. 

FiFeNallnn.",  the,  i.  BS3  ;  ii.  1 16  ;  the  Mo- 
baivlig,  Oncldas,  Onondngag,  Ciyugiis, 
and  (icneeaa.    Sec  Iroquois. 

Fla^,  American,  thirteen  atripcs,  Janu- 


arrl,  lT7e,lv.  S2S;  elan  and  itripei, 
T.  tM. 

Fls<;,  Driiish,  first  oocasion  ot  striking 
to  the  Americana,  iv.  1B1. 

Flngi!,  neutral,  H'hte  of,  1.  S£7. 

Kleoiio^,  Colouel  W.,  at  roiat  Pleannt, 
f».  87. 

Fletcher,  Bcojaiob,  governor  of  Penn- 
sylrania,  ii.  iS ;  gorernor  ol  New 
York,  S3-40 ;  goes  to  Hartford.  Con- 
ncclicut,  to  enton-e  the  royal  authori- 
ty, 4S. 

Fleury,  Cardinal,  Ii.  213  ;  iverae  to  wai 
with  England,  209,  300. 

Fleury,  L.  de,  io  battle  of  tliB  Bisody- 
wiiic,  T.  179  ;  promoted,  198, 1B9. 

Florida,  dcieried,  i.  21 ;  eipeditioa  of 
Nar'BeiC  to,  and  failure,  S7-30;  De 
Eoto  offbn  to  conquer,  SJ-40;  Homan 
Cathotic  miiiiouary  effort  in,  failure^ 
bO;  Huguenot  eiptsli^ooa  to,  Bl-fl4; 
lli.dsndez  aet»  out  to  recooquer,  for 
Spain,  03 ;  Freucli  colony  DMSsacrml 
by  Mclendez,  Ba-S3 ;  veBseinoc  of 
Dc  Gaurg«!i,fi3,  BS;  divided  lat«  Bs^ 
and  West,  iii.  S3,  64 ;  di'puto  as  to 
civil  and  inilltiiry  poivirr,  U7. 

Florida  Blanco,  SpanLih  miniiiler,  T.  13% 
130;  strong  irord]  to  tlicBriaab  min- 
ifltcp,  137, 138;  norda  to  the  French) 
ambassador,  215 ;  drcada  iadepeod- 
encG  in  America,  301,  302 ;  diatimu- 
lation  of,  803  ;  sends  an  becM  to  Ire- 
land, 311 ;  affrighted  at  the  prospect 
in  America,  a3B  ;  -rieivs  as  to  boun- 
dary ot  the  United  State",  vi.  S7. 

Floyd,  John,  la  Kentucky,  iv.  IBS. 

Fovb33,  Jiwoph,  In  command  for  oon- 
I  quest  of  Ohio  vattcy,  ii.  484  ;  expedi- 
lloti  sets  out,  4^3 ;  health  of,  breaks 
down,  493,  494. 

Fordycp, Captain,  killed  in  bottle,  iv.  319. 
I  Fort  CariUoti,  near  Lake  Cbamplaio,  Ii. 

Fort  Carolina,  on  Port  Roval  Island, 
I      South  Carolina,  i.  52,  S3. 

Fort  Christiana,  on  the  Delaware,  i.  fiOS. 

Fort  Cllnion,  in  the  Hislilaads,  Kew 
I  York,  tat:en  by  the  British,  v.  1S6; 
J      abandoned,  195, 

Fort  Conslitution,  near  West  Point, 
I      abandoned,  t.  18fl. 

Fort  CreveeiEur,  or  Ileartbreak,  on  the 
I      Illinois  river,  Ii.  IS4. 

Fort  Cumberland,  nbandoncd  hy  Donbar, 


Ii.  4 


a.  iii.  4 


i  Fort  Duqucsnc  (Pittsburg),  ii,  383 ;  aban- 

doned  by  the  French,  495, 
Fort  Edward,  built  by  Lyman  (1766),  ii. 
435;  Webb  oecupies,  408;  St.  Clair 
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Fort  Frontenao  (Kingston),  Canada, 
taken  bj  Bradatreet  and  destroyed,  ii. 
491. 

Fort  Grlswold,  Groton,  Ck>nnecticut, 
taken  by  the  British,  massacre  at,  t. 
507. 

Fort  Jeiferson,  on  the  Ohio,  ▼.  315. 

Fort  Johnscm,  near  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  W,  404. 

Fort  Lawrence.    See  Cbiegnecto. 

Fort  lo  B<Buf,  at  Waterford,  Washing- 
ton visits  (1754),  IL  380 ;  taken  by 
the  Indians,  ill  45. 

Fort  Lee,  on  west  side  of  the  Hudson, 
T.  66  ;  taken  by  Comwallis,  81,  82. 

Fort  Loudoun,  on  the  Tennessee,  ii. 
518 ;  surrenders  to  the  Indians,  521. 

Fort  Mercer,  Red  Bank,  New  Jersey,  v. 
192,  195 ;  evacuated,  199. 

Fort  Miami,  taken  by  the  Indians,  liL  44. 

Fort  of  the  Miamis,  at  mouth  of  St.  Jo- 
seph's river,  IL  168. 

Fort  at  Michilimackinac,  taken  by  the 
Indians,  ill  45. 

Fort  MifSin,  Mud  IsUmd,  New  Jersey,  v. 
192,  195. 

Fort  Montgomery,  in  the  Highlands, 
New  York,  taken  by  the  British,  v. 
186. 

Fort  Moultrie,  near  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  description  of,  iv.  408. 

Fort  Orange,  i.  495.    Sec  Albany. 

Fort  Ouatanon,  near  Lafayette,  Indiana, 
taken  by  the  Indians,  ill.  45. 

Fort  Pitt,  summoned  by  the  Indians,  ili. 
46,48;  relieved,  49. 

Fort  Presque  Isle,  taken  by  the  Indians, 
ill.  46. 

Fort  St  Andrew's,  Cumberland  Island, 
Georgia,  ii  290,  201. 

Fort  St.  Geor<^,  Amelia  Island,  Geor^a, 
IL  290 ;  abandoned,  291. 

Fort  St.  Joseph's,  at  mouth  of  St.  Jo- 
seph's river,  taken  by  the  Indians, 
anid  gairison  massacred,  iii.  44. 

Fort  Simdusky,  taken  by  Indians,  garri- 
son massacred,  iii.  43,  44. 

Fort  Stanwix,  congress  at,  with  Six  Na- 
tions, iii.  821 ;  garrisoned  by  Colonel 
Gansevoort,  v.  168. 

Fort  Venango,  with  garrison,  destroyed 
by  Indians,  iii.  45. 

Fort  Washington,  New  York,  v.  65; 
movement  against,  by  the  British,  72 ; 
loss  of,  due  to  rashness  and  interfer- 
ence of  congress,  80. 

Port  Wayne,  on  the  Wabash,  iii.  44. 

Fort  William  Henry,  Lake  Geor«»e,  New 
York,  expedition  against  (1757),  it 
469,  460;  siege  of  and  surrender, 
466,  467. 


Fox,  Charles  James,  blamed  by  George 
IIL  (1774),  iii  466;  goes  into  the 
opposition,  466,  467 ;  on  the  Boston 
port  bill,  471 ;  on  taxing  America, 
480;  on  blunder  of  paiTiament  to- 
ward Massachusetts,  iv.  11 ;  opinions 
of,  56 ;  reproaches  Lord  North,  1 14  ; 
able  speech  of,  118;  views  of,  182, 
183;  rebukes  North,  282;  retorts  on 
North  as  to  "  rebels,"  809 ;  spirit  of 
in  parliament,  342 ;  favors  the  United 
States  (1776),  v.  53  ;  speeches  in  par- 
liament, 54;  character  of,  56--58; 
meets  Franklin  in  Paris,  128 ;  on  war 
against  the  colonies,  144  ;  denounces 
using  the  red  men,  159 ;  urges  settle- 
ment with  the  Americans  (1 778),  225 ; 
on  treating  with  the  United  States  as 
iudependent,  255,  282 ;  on  Comwal- 
lis's  report  (1781),  495,  496 ;  on  do- 
feat  of  Comwalb's,  523;  denounces 
Lord  North,  530,  531;  wishes  to 
quarrel  with  Shelburae,  536,  537; 
head  of  foreign  depai-tment  of  state, 
539;  course  pursued  by,  542,  543; 
agrees  to  armed  neutrality,  644 ; 
views  and  course  of,  545,  546  ;  leaves 
the  ministry,  547 ;  refuses  Pitt's  of- 
fer, vi.  38 ;  coalition  with  Lord  North, 
89  ;  course  on  the  navigation  act,  44, 
45 ;  unfair  offers  to  the  United  States, 
46 ;  advocates  reform,  63. 

Fox,  George,  travels  of,  in  Noilh  Caroli- 
na, i.  421-423  ;  in  Maryland,  438  ;  ear- 
ly history  of,  680  ;  internal  straggles 
of,  531 ;  preaches  to  the  people,  532, 
533  ;  makes  converts,  534  ;  visits 
America,  546  ;  death  of,  573. 

Fox,  Henry,  in  parliament,  ii.  409,  412 ; 
leaves  the  cabinet,  456  ;  accepts  place 
of  paymaster,  471. 

Fox  Indians,  or  Ottogamies,  besiege  De- 
troit, ii.  203  ;  all  cut  off,  203. 

Fox  river,  Jesuit  mission  on,  ii.  152. 

France,  early  voyages  and  settlements 
in  America,  i.  15-21 ;  Huguenot  colo- 
nies, 61-54  ;  settlements  of,  pillaged, 
105,  106 ;  loses  and  regains  Acadia, 
Cape  Breton,  etc.,  219,  220 ;  relations 
of,  to  American  colonies,  613{  mercan- 
tile system  and  colonial  rivalry  with 
England,  ii.  88,  89, 177 ;  disputes  as  to 
boundaries  on  the  lakes,  etc.,  222, 223 ; 
on  the  Ohio,  224,  225 ;  declares  war 
against  England,  300;  struggle  with 
England  in  the  East  Indies,  802; 
plans  to  recover  Louisburg,  failure, 
309,  310;  boundary  claimed  by  (1748), 
337 ;  competes  with  England  for  the 
Ohio  valley,  343 ;  a  French  brigan- 
tine  eeixed,  361 ;  active  in  the  Ohio 
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nltcj,  Hi;  be^ni  tioMinilM,  3TI ; 
posU  dUbluhed  bj,  STS  ;  ■ncccsa  at, 
SS5  ;  duou^uloas  with  Gui;kad  as  to 
foi<atiii}a3  in  ihc  Ohio  Ttllef,  413, 
419;  «ci«'lf«  of  BliiM  dcDOiltic.'*!  >i 
Iitrac;.  410,441;  «uci«»ful  lu  Ohio 
Tsllej,  463 ;  iiti^c  of,  imJor  Louii 
XV,  47S;  Di^^itc*  tor  peioc  with 
Bnj-lsQ'l.B.IT-aiOj  It  puca  with  Bog- 
Unit,  sai. 

Q\'ct  up  LnnUlint  to  Spain,  iU.  Tfi ; 
peauntrj,  luw  state  of,  ir.  41,  4i ; 
leans  to  the  Amurioia  coll>aie^  43  ;  it 
aai  trusted  by  Eiislmd,  136,  I21;aplrit 
in  Turla  u  to  Amerln  B4id  Engluid 
(1T78),  1S3;  irii!icj  for  repreicnta- 
tire  sororurtiQat,  3i)};  lends  monof 
to  niT  the  AidcHmhi,  811 ;  snluppjF 
c^inditiDD  of,  3TI,  873;  retaliate*  03 
En^lao  1,  V  SO :  the  nabUii.r  wi*h  to 
help  Iba  UnitcJ  fHxU*  agaliut  Btt^- 
lonil,  20,21;  load]  ships  to  the  UiiilG.I 
Rutca,  ISO,  li'i;  pra-ntsri  mide  to 
England,  IftS,  1S1;  enonnragvU  b; 
Pri4sia  to  hitp  Dnhod  States,  3tl, 
!4! :  nt  war  with  England,  SI9 ;  ficcl 
Boilj  far  Amcriok.  SSS;  aondg  luiais- 
lor  to  t'la  Uul-.sd  Slntes,  2BS ;  eoa- 
tniitB  wilh  S^n  in  litsratare,  etc., 
Sse,  390;  Rta'^  aad  fc.'lin;;  oC,  361 ; 
O03to«  in  the  cibiaol,  iii;  litem- 
ture,  DnanCTS,  e^c,  3ST  ;  principlo  of 
the  traatio),  3119 ;  the  Sect  arriTG-i, 
281;  disciuslom,  otc,  lU  ta  allianoo 
ani  joint  plain,  H3)-32S;  protects 
rights  at  ne'itrais,  344 ;  Parii  ca^-ar 
for  peaco.  4iij ;  eon^rcu  fields  to,  as 
top£aGd,47i;  Qezt  of  DeUnuae.mith 
troops,  (a  the  Ujoiapeike,  GIB;  bir. 
mouiaiu  action  with  the  AnicricanB, 
BI6,  617;  neoJi  piuca  (17Si),fiH2; 
eiimor  in,  for  puice,071;  the  FreDcli 
troopj  Icarc  the  Uoitod  States,  tL 
31 ;  gcnecais  to  the  Unitpd  SLites, 
1;10;  oitiiM  perfect  fcciyrofitj  to  llie 
United  tilatej,  IAS;  etitc  aad  proj- 
peolsot{17S»),  413,  47it. 

iVancis,  i;ulaael  £.,  brercrj  and  death 
at,  *.  16:2,  lu3. 

Franciscans,   accampanj  Champlain,  1. 
21.    tiee  Cithoticj,  Ronun. 

Franklaad,  North  Un'oliaa,  west  of  the 
niduntaiiu,  rl.  4ti0. 

Franklin,  Uenjamia,  oarlj  life  of,  ii.  %RB ; 
malceJ  bid  waj  to  Pliihidelphja,  i-i; 

Elaui  a  newapajM-r,  advoiiJles  schools, 
hi-arics,  etc,  3jg,  ■ii'} :  character  and 
abilitj,  tlieitssGmblf  printer,  23U,  2S0; 
principles  of  bU  paper,  iil ;  latterioa 
of,  and  Toluntecr  mililia.  301,  303; 
plui  for  anion  o^  [he  colonics,  SSO ; 


plani,  418, 114  ;  on  taiation  b;  |iari>a- 
meat.  414;  helps  DmJdock's  expcdl- 
lion,4S0;  on  proweas  of  the  regulars, 
42S;  on  incrvasc  of  uotontat  popula. 
tlon,  43J,  439;  aotii'Ittr  nnJ  leal  of, 
44B,  446 ;  ngent  of  Pennnylranin  in 
England,  4U1;  iaterrluir  with  Gran- 
ville, 4iil ;  defends  the  acts  of  the 
Tennsflvania  asw^mUly,  633;  CQ 
American  ieilepcndciieo,  S32,  S33. 

Wisbei  FcausylranU  to  become  a 
rojal  gaternoient  (1164),  ili.  91 ;  goes 
as  ajjenl  of  l*ena'>yiTauia  to  England, 
S3  ;  interview  with  (ironTillo,  86  ;  dU- 
eoiiraged,  1113;  tumnnitcd  to  bar  of 
house  of  eomniont.  Sill  ;  onswers  to 
qneations,  301-204;  in  Paris,  SS2; 
reprints  "Farmer"!!  Letters  "in  Enj- 
hin.l,  296  :  agent  of  MassachuMitls  u> 
iij  co.nplalali  before  the  king,  391 ; 
on  skverj,413;  projects  a  laod  com- 
panj  on  liio  Olilo,  410  ;  sends  Hatch- 
inson's  letters  to  Amarica,  43B ;  great 
InlluencE  of  (17TS),  445;  presents  ad- 
dress forromocal  i^Uiitcliiason,  4A9 ; 
before  the  priry  council,  46ii;  Fail^>d 
at  by  WedJorbum,  401-4(13;  nn- 
moved  as  to  bis  course,  403,  4S1 ; 
tnrnedontof  the  American  post  oUlco:, 
401 ;  sojk^  for  conciliation,  401,  4Sa. 

0;diilon  of,  as  to  nffairs  (end  of 
17741  ir.  as,  93 ;  con^ultL-d  as  to  do- 
Dinnda  for  Amertci,  92-97;  intcrvicvr 
with  LnrJ  Cliathom,  93,  99;  in  the 
lobby  of  house  of  lords,  101;  odrico 
to  liassaehnsaCta,  115;  praian]  br 
Chatham.US;  interviewed.  110, 117; 
consulted  as  to  nendin^  cinimissi oners 
toAmcrici,  127;  disagreement,  12S; 
adi'ice  to  Uassachusetts,  130;  inlcr- 
viaw  with  Gsroior,  1S8;  talks  wiih 
Btirke,  I3S;  leaves  for  borne,  139; 
sincerity  and  honesty  of,  139.  140; 
arrives  in  Pbila'ielphia,l7B;  dolesnie 
to  congress,  179,  100;  opinions  of, 
199;  on  the  battle  of  Bunker  Dill, 
S3 1 ;  plan  for  oonfodemey  of  tbc  colo- 
nics, 243,  344;  appointed  to  organiu 
the  post-ofBoe,  34a ;  on  the  oominitiee 
to  visit  WaihlngtDn  and  the  army. 
302,  203 ;  refnacs  ii^slalive  oath  of 
allegiance  to  Ihcliing,  £13  ;  Uibsra  for 
the  declaration  of  independence,  316  ; 
tcorrcspoud- 


Ictter 


(1770),  V,  fl;  on  eommiitae  t 
Howe.  4J,  43;   one  of  the  commis- 
sioners    to    France,   SO;    arrives    in 
France,    137;    ioilueooo  exerted  by. 


^ 
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127,  12S;  meets  Voltaire,  247;  an- 
swer to  Hartloy,  248;  presented  to 
Louis  XVI ,  260 ;  personal  appear- 
ance and  manners  of,  261,  262;  a 
popular  favorite  in  France,  262  ;  op- 
portion  to,  by  Arthur  Lee  and  Izai*d, 
263,  264;  minister  to  France,  804; 
on  rcoeiying  instructions  as  to  peace 
negotiations,  626;  communication  to 
Siielbume,  634,  636;  in  charge  of 
negotiation  for  United  States,  636; 
intercourse  with  Oswald,  637,  638; 
begs  Jaj  to  come  to  Paris,  638 ;  pro- 
fers  Oswald  to  Grennlle,  640 ;  meets 
Oswald,  647 ;  discusses  terms  of  peace, 
etc^  with  United  States,  647,  648; 
active  against  Spanish  intrigues,  663 ; 
agrees  to  the  treaty  as  drawn  up  by 
Jay,  670,  671 ;  instructed  to  effect  a 
loan  from  France  to  the  United  Stntcs, 
672 ;  signs  the  treaty,  680 ;  share  in 
the  woric,  680,  681. 

Signs  the  dcQuitive  treaty  of  peace, 
Ti.  62;  president  of  Pennsylvania, 
•208;  in  the  federal  convention,  211, 
218, 219,  222 ;  pi'oposes  having  prayer 
at  the  opening  of  the  convention,  247 ; 
on  proportional  representation,  262; 
compromise  in  the  convention,  2r)7 ; 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  aboli- 
tion society,  261 ;  on  property  quali- 
fication, 2tf 6 ;  on  giving  United  States 
power  to  cut  canals,  360;  prophecy 
at  close  of  federal  convention,  367 ; 
presents  the  constitution  to  the  legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania,  381,  382. 

Franklin,  James,  brother  of  Denjamin, 
established  New  England  **  Courant " 
(1721),  ii.  268;  government  interfer- 
ence against,  268,  269. 

Franklin,  William,  son  of  Benjamin, 
governor  of  New  Jersey  (1762),  ii. 
657 ;  iii.  231 ;  obtains  cessions  of 
kind  from  the  Six  Nations.  321 ;  last 
royalist  governor  of  New  Jersey 
(1776),  iv.  431 ;  infamous  proposal 
of,  V.  294 ;  desires  using  the  savages, 
etc.,  827. 

Fraser,  British  general,  v.  163,  187; 
wounded,  188;  death  of,  189. 

Fhideric  of  Prussia,  ii.  312 ;  bulwark  of 
protestantism,  474,  476  ;  struggles 
apiinst  nearly  all  Europe,  476-481  ; 
T1CW8  of,  638,  640,  663 ;  course  and 
views  of  (1776-1778),  v.  235,  236; 
as  to  George  ni.,  and  efforts  to  sub- 
due the  United  States,  237,  238; 
views  as  to  trade,  as  to  American 
declaration  of  independence,  288, 239 ; 
visit  to,  by  Arthur  Lee,  239,  240; 
critidsros  on  England's  course  toward 


United  States,  240 ;  arrangement  with 
France  as  to  the  United  States,  241 ; 
on  probable  issues  of  the  American 
war,  242,  243  ;  strong  sympathies 
with  the  United  States,  243;  puts 
aside  W.  Lee*s  importunities,  337; 
friendly  toward  England,  644 ;  on  the 
prospects  of  the  United  States  (1782), 
vi.  66 ;  treaty  with  the  United  States, 
162,  163. 

Fredcrica,  Georgia,  fort  at  (1730),  ii. 
290. 

Free  commonwealths,  rise  of,  in  Ameri- 
ca, V.  404-422. 

Free  schools  in  New  England,  i.  815. 

"Free  ships,  free  goods,"  ii.  208,  460; 
V.  60,  246. 

Free  thought  in  France,  v.  258. 

Free  trade  for  America,  iv.  70 ;  mutual, 
with  England,  offered,  vi.  47. 

French  settlements  in  America.  See 
France  and  Canada. 

Friends.    See  Quakers. 

Frobislicr,  Martin,  three  voyages  of,  to 
the  polar  rtgious,  i.  63-66. 

Frontenac,  Count  dc,  governor  of  New 
France,  ii.  160,  101 ;  De  la  Barre  suc- 
ceeds him,  1C8 ;  again  governor,  179 ; 
sends  parties  a^^inst  Schenectady, 
Salmon  Falls,  and  Casco  Bay,  180; 
holds  Quebec,  181 ;  commands  troops 
against  the  Iroquois,  184 ;  partial  suc- 
cess of,  184. 

Frye,  Colonel  J,  part  of  regiment  of 
goes  to  Bunker  Ilill,  iv.  216. 

Fuller,  Rose,  in  farliament  (1769),  iii. 
336  ;  opposes  Boston  port  bill  (1774), 
471 ;  urges  repeal  of  tax  on  tea,  472. 

Fur  trade,  Chauvin*s  monopoly  of,  i.  18  ; 
attempt  at  monopolizing,  211;  trade 
in  Connecticut,  264;  dispute  of  pa- 
troons  and  Dutch  West  India  Com- 
pany, 600. 

G. 

Gadsden,  Christopher,  ii.  516  ;  in  South 
Carolina  legislature,  iii.  121 ;  in  con- 
frress,  149,  160,  154;  on  South  Caro- 
lina and  union,  198, 199  ;  on  people's 
rights,  236 ;  in  the  continental  con- 
gress, iv.  71,  74;  defends  New  Eng- 
land, 261 ;  clear  for  independence, 
393;  commands  troops,  393,  394; 
in  Fort  Johnson,  404;  barbarously 
treated  by  Comwallis,  v.  393;  re- 
joices at  South  Carolina  ratifying  the 
federal  constitution,  vi.  420. 

Gage,  Thomas,  Colonel,  ii.  421-423 ;  let- 
ter on  taxation  of  the  colonies,  443 ; 
inactive,  602 ;  reconmiends  the  mu- 
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Unj  kct  for  America,  ill.  lOA;  com- 
iDuidai'-fii-ctiiiit  In  America,  I48j 
darei  Dot  Brc  oa  tbc  people  ia  Kaw 
York,  Hi;  ordered  Co  scod  rcgiiDEDt 
and  atiip-of-war  to  Bciton.  £60; 
o[iiaiaii  u  to  Dosloo  and  iu  doin.'^^ 
H10-8I3i  Icami  uime  imtb,  9H: 
tends  awaj  troops,  S19;  onpcoplcbl 
lUinoij,  409;  [alks  like  a,  brnj^sart, 
4l)B;  made  ciill  as  well  as  niliCary 
goferaorof  Uusachu«ett«,475 ;  takca 
four  r«^mcnts,  aaJ  directed  lo  pim- 
iah  screrelv,  4T3;  arrive!  in  Boslou 
(1774),  )r.  7,  8  ;  weak  uid  vacillating, 
S  ;  govoruor  of  llaasaohiwettB,  20,  SI ; 
ictrlgnM,  S5;  proclamatioii  of,  20; 
receives  the  reguUting  art,  48 ;  char- 
acter of  thia  act,  43,  44 ;  looks  for 
luore  troops,  SS ;  his  couucil,  H; 
Bciics  the  powder  of  Uiuucbuwtla, 
65;  re<iuire8  iiioi'c  troops,  K1 ;  wishes 
for  help  from  Canadians  and  lodians, 
07,  B8;  forlilics  lioiton,  69;  UDcer- 
taintj  of,  67  ;  avolda  meeting  the  ns- 
Mmblf,  68 ;  report  on  the  alato  of 
America,  01;  private  letter  of,  SI; 
amall  force  of,  Vi  ;  to  act  offenuvclj, 
ordered  lo  Bciic  forts,  stores,  etc., 
IDO;  sends  an  cipcdition  lo  Concord 
(April  177B),  16;!;  breaks  his  pled^'c 
to  the  inhabit  ants,  172  ;  uiatUal  law 
in  llassacliueetts,  £03 ;  proscribes 
SdiqucI  Adams  and  John  Hanuork, 
SOG  i  designs  to  occupy  Charleslown, 
£1-1;  imticipaled  b;  the  Americana, 
orders  attack,  217;  rejiorts  lo  Lord 
Dartmoulh  Hunker  llill  baltio,  £31; 
wiihcs  to  get  lo  Kew  York,  842; 
mean  treatment  of  prisoners,  and  in- 
solence of,  to  Washington,  249;  or- 
ders tlic  southern  savages  to  be  hired 
Dt  any  price,  258,  2B7 ;  leouliwl,  goes 
to  England.  SQO,  232. 

Gallatin,  Albert,  at  conference  of  dele- 
gates, Ilarriaburg,  Feanajlvnnia 
(1788),  vi.  46S. 

Qalloway,  Joseph,  a  royalist,  iiL  91; 
cleclcd  to  congress  from  PennsylvBDiit, 
iv.  33  ;  plan  In  congi-esa  tor  president- 
g{:ncral  over  the  colonica  defeated,  09, 
70;  deserts  the  cause  of  the  United 
States,  T.  83. 

Galvez,   Spanish   colonial 


by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1. 

Gansevoorl,  Colonel,  at  Fort  Stannij;,  r. 
IGS;  eallj  from  the  fort  successful, 
109  ;  thanked  by  congreaB,  170. 

Q*^ay,  F.,  governor  of  Jamaica,  seoda 


an  oipediUon  to  eiplore  the  soutbem 
coast,  i.  24,  2(1. 

Gardner,  Thomaa,  of  Cnmbridgfl,  Ui.  S4S, 
84B;  words  of  cheer,  437,  438  ;  swril 
Of,  iv.  47 ;  death  of,  at  liunker  Hill. 
230. 

Gardoqui, Spanish e»iToy(I78Bl,  negotia- 
tions with  Jay,Ti  421,421;  spedoua 
offers  lo  Ihe  men  of  Kcd1ui±t,  163. 

Gamier,  Frendi  minister  in  Englfttid. 
note  lo  Tergenues,  i».  109 ;  interview 
with  ftanklin,  188,130;  toTcrKcunee, 
]8B,lBe,180, 19«. 

Garth,  ^!;cnt  for  Sooth  Cnrolinii,  iii.  96. 

Gospee,  iocolenoe  of  commandei'  of  (at 
Nowporl),  iii.  414;  bumetLIIO;  af- 
fair pninouDced  lo  be  worse  than  pi- 

rthodc  Island  as  to,  but  gain  nothiug, 


.  234; 


;  »p- 


poinlcd  lo  command  in  Caostla,  Bl 
unbecomlnK  conduct,   r.   16 ;   letter 
from  Charles  Leo,  87  ;  meanly  deserts 

WaehingtoD,  SQ,  DB;  in  nartiiern  dc- 
pBrlment,  disputes  with  Schuyler,  140; 
sent  lo  Ticondcroga,  149;  deiunuds 
troops,  diecourlcous  lo  Washington, 
149.  IBO  ;  address  lo  thp  Sla  Kniions, 
1B6, 1B7;  goes  lo  I'hiladclphia,  157; 
superf  cdei  Schuyler,  173  ;  oitn  pow- 
ers given  by  congiEsa,  173  ;  number 
of  troops  in  the  uorlhcm  army,  ISl, 
182;  not  on  Geld  of  baltle,  ISO;  cb- 
tains  Burgoync'a  surrender,  190  ;  num- 
ber of  prisonera  taken,  191 ;  improper 
conduct  toward  WasbinctoD,  19T  ;  in 
the  "  cabal "  agaiuat  Woshingl  on,  2i0, 
211;  rupture  with  the  commaoilorJD- 
chief,  £12;  denies  cLarj;e  of  wishing 
to  BOpersede  Wo.'ihinglon,  £18;  sue 
ceeds  General  Lincoln  in  the  South, 
884  ;  marches  lu  Canidca,  South  Caro- 
liuB,  886;  defeated  by  Cotmrallis, 
8B6-3B9;  rushes  away.  S89;  super- 
seded by  General  Greene,  4T7;  usca 
AnnBlrong  at  Kewburg,  New  York, 
vi.  71 ;  at  tlie  meeting  of  Iho  officers, 
78,  IS;  result  of  Ihe  meeting  intSS), 
7B. 

Gatefl,  Sir  Thomas,  rtliovea  the  colony 
of  Virginia  (1311),  i.  103;  assumes 
the  povemment,  103,  104;  returns  lu 
England,  107. 

Gee,  Joshua,  advice  la  the  board  ct 
trade,  ii.  S-11, 

General  court  of  Massachusetts,  i.  211!. 
Sec  Uassachoscti!!. 

George  I.,  king  of  England,  iL  SIS-SH. 
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George  IT.,  king  of  EDgland,  ii.  873 ; 
death  of,  633. 

George  III^  king  of  England,  early 
years,  iL  373,  374 ;  of  age,  466  ;  tem- 
per of,  456 ;  promises  to  support  Pitt, 
458  ;  gift  to  America,  462  ;  accession 
to  the  throne,  etc.,  634,  635;  dis- 
likes Pitt's  course,  636-545 ;  wants  a 
stronger  ministry,  iii  61,  62 ;  asks 
Pitt's  aid,  63;  angry  at  Wilkes,  69; 
insane  (1765),  104;  proposes  regency 
bill,  122 ;  quarrels  with  the  ministry, 
12^129;  anger  a^inst  the  colonics, 
167;  on  modiQcation  of  the  stamp- 
act,  201 ;  assents  to  its  repeal,  212 ; 
governs  at  last,  258-260 ;  a  politician, 
366;  disdains  Chatham,  367;  calls 
for  Lord  North,  867 ;  resolves  to  tax 
America,  8S2 ;  qualities  of,  882,  383 ; 
orders  violation  of  Massachusetts 
charter,  888,  339;  in  harmony  with 
Louis  XV.,  417,  418;  Inexorable  and 
resolute  against  the  colonies,  433 ; 
rejects  petitions  of  Massachusetts, 
489;  scoffs  at  Massachusetts  and 
Franklin,  460-465;  implacable,  and 
bent  on  subduing  America,  465 ; 
sneers  at  the  opposition,  465;  ap- 
proves the  Boston  port  bill,  475 ; 
eager  to  punish,  476,  477. 

Unrelenting  toward  the  colonics 
(1774),  iv.  6;  approves  two  acts 
against,  11;  appoints  councillors  for 
Massachusetts,  20;  interview  with  | 
Hutchinson,  27 ;  deluded,  27, 28  ;  dis- 
solves parliament,  67 ;  petition  of  con- 
gress to,  75, 76 ;  opinion  of,  as  to  New 
England's  resistance,  92 ;  forbids  ex- 
porting of  arms,  9i  ;  receives  petition 
of  the  colonics,  93 ;  anger  against 
Chatham,  104 ;  elated,  105  ;  joint  ad- 
dress to  and  reply,  120;  confident  of 
snccess,  132,  133 ;  answer  to  city  of 
London,  149;  confident,  151 ;  refuses 
to  receive  city  of  London*s  address, 
188;  ordsrs  Indians  to  be  engaged 
against  the  Americans,  188,  189; 
**  blows  must  decide,**  269 ;  obstinate, 
orders  Americans  to  be  proclaimed 
rebels,  270,  271 ;  resolved  to  ravage 
and  destroy,  if  not  able  to  subdue, 
274,  275 ;  begs  of  the  empress  of  Rus- 
sia 20,000  mercenaries,  275  ;  failure, 
276-279;  final  blow  which  severs 
American  allegiance,  813 ;  asks  a 
brigade  from  uanover,  refused,  347 ; 
negotiates  with  German  adventurers, 
319  ;  and  with  duke  of  Brunswick, 
852;  orders  forces  to  subdue  the 
southern  colonies,  383. 
Excited   by    the   interference    of 
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France  (1776),  v.  22;  opens  parlia- 
ment (November  1778),  and  urges 
continuance  of  the  war,  123,  2:24; 
holds  Lord  North  to  this  course,  225 ; 
violently  opposed  to  Lord  Chatham^s 
being  at  the  head  of  affairs,  2-19,  250 ; 
letter  to  North,  254;  confession  to 
North,  282;  interview  with  the  min- 
istry, 339 ;  offers  to  Russia  alliance, 
861;  friend  of  the  slave-trade,  405; 
obstinate  as  ever,  624 ;  acquiesces  in 
the  peace  policy,  646,  650 ;  troubled 
in  mind,  670,  576 ;  anxious  for  peace 
with  Louis  XVI.,  vi.  83;  hates  the 
coalition  ministry,  44 ;  thinks  the 
Americans  incompetent  to  establish  a 
general  government,  51 ;  meets  John 
Adams  (1785),  148. 

George,    Lake,    New    York,    ii.    459, 
486. 

Georgia,  colony  planted  (1732),  ii.  281, 
282 ;  councils  held  with  the  Indians, 
283,  284;  Lutheran  emigrants  to, 
284-286;  land  titles  in,  286;  no 
slaves  to  be  introduced,  2S7;  new 
emigration  to,  237,  288;  forts  built, 
2V0;  Indians  friendly,  291;  invaded 
by  the  Spaniards,  298 ;  failure  of  the 
invaiion,  203;  slavery  introduced, 
299;  condition  of  (1754),  891;  a 
royal  province,  891,  892;  favors  a 
congress,  iii.  146;  refuses  the  billet- 
ing act,  254;  sides  with  Massachu- 
setts, 831 ;  government  meddles  with, 
403;  spirit  of,  iv.  106,  107;  de- 
nounces slavery,  107 ;  policy  of,  107 ; 
action  of  (1776),  181 ;  Indians  on  the 
frontiers  of,  181 ;  enters  the  confed- 
eracy, making  the  thirteenth,  244 ;  re- 
solve against  slavery  and  the  slave- 
trade,  244;  provincial  congress  of, 
891 ;  instructions  to  delegates  to  con- 
gress, 391 ;  frames  a  constitution, 
elects  governor,  etc.,  892 ;  expeditions 
of  the  enemy  into,  366;  Savannah 
taken  by  the  British,  867 ;  oppression 
and  outrage  by  the  British,  367,  370, 
374,  331 ;  slavery  in,  418 ;  laws  as  to 
paper  money,  vi.  172  ;  appoints  dele- 
gates to  the  federal  convention,  201 ; 
threatens  to  secede  on  the  slave-trade 
issue,  318 ;  le^slature  calls  state  con- 
vention, which  ratifies  the  constitu- 
tion (January  2,  1788),  892. 

Gerard,  C.  A.,  secretary  of  Vergennes, 
meets  American  commissioners,  v. 
129 ;  presents  offers  of  the  king,  120, 
130 ;  first  French  minister  to  the 
United  States,  256 ;  received  by  con- 
gress, 285 ;  on  Washin;:ton,  319,  820 ; 
biterview  with   committee   of   con* 
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gTCiR,  3SOw3S2;   farlher 
with  congreai,  S23-32S. 

Genaain  (Licor'^  Snckcille),  suppoTIs 
Lord  Koi-Ui'B  vioiTB,  lii.  471,  475; 
Ukes  the  Amencaa  depBrtment,  It- 
SSI  ;  cbancter  cantcmptihle,  SS4, 
SSS ;  alfllilics  mean,  3SB,  SSfl ;  a  mis- 
crable  appointtuDut,  SSS,  S8S;  on 
taxing  America,  £87;  urg«  the  Six 
Nadoiia  to  figtit  agniuit  llie  Amcri- 
oana,  S38,  3SU  ;  declares  It  uccessar}' 
to  liln:  mcrccoarivB,  337;  angry  at 
dola;^,  T.  2i\  Batten  Il<i»c,  D3;  ia 
parliomout.  S4,  t>5;  eo^n^r  to  use  the 
savagoa  a^inst  Aiui-ricitaa,  DS,  D4; 
on  American  Ticlor;  at  TrcotoD,  IPU ; 
mcndlcas  ipii-il,  laS ;  pItuiB  for  new 
eamiHilgn  (I7T7),  143;  Instruciioo  to 
the  Ilowoa,  14S,  147'.  urges  bhiodj 
mcagurca,  1S2,  1S3;  rejoices  over  In- 
dian m*Kl«crc3,  SHO,  V8S;  Bchemos 
sad  hapep,  S94,  SSO  ;  prulaus  UriilBh 
rapacit;  and  cruettjr  InAiiicriw,  SSS ; 
ciulls  in  Comvallia'i  flctoiy,  £9). 
8S2 ;  applaud*  the  plot  to  bur  Arnold 
and  otliers,  427,  428 ;  Qn  puBliiug  tUe 
war  in  Vir^nia,  IV13,  G14  ;  leaves  the 
cabinet,  62\  ;  ai  Loid  ^atliville,  COD- 
deinns  tlic  treaty  of  peace,  v[.  40. 

German?,  ciuigi-nto  in  large  nombcrs, 
ii.  2t!D;  in  valle;  of  tbc  Blue  Rid^c, 
ea^orto  take  up  arms  (177G),iT.  SIN. 

Qemianton'n,  British  cani|i  at,  v.  1D2, 
IH3;  bnltleof,  !B8-ISa. 

Germany,  electoi'a,  landgrnTcs,  etc.,  of, 
nccuBiomcdIohireouttiiicpEi,  h.  S4B, 
349  ;  nrj-otiaUons  n  ilh  Faueilt.  SQO- 
S3S ;  judgment  on  tbc  ticnuBD  prince?, 
SSS  ;  opposed  (o  biiinf^  out  troops,  v. 
140,  141;  course  of,  toivard  tbc 
Cnited  State*,  231),  241. 

Oecry,  ElbridRc,  ot  Marblohcnd,  Mo-'ia- 
clinsettB,  ill  41B;  in  congre-cfl  (1770), 
Mtlve.  V.  323,  S24  ;  In  tlio  fifth  ccn- 
f;reiB  (ITSB),  joins  King  a;;ainsl  the 
itnvi:^lion  ad,  vi,  14S-147;  Id  the 
federal  convention,  317,  221,  223, 
223,220;  on  committee's  rc>|>ort,  Sns, 
2S6;  on  proiierty  qnalifi  cation  a,  271 ; 
■a  to  ratiacallon  o(  the  eonxlitutioD, 
S73  ;  on  qiial!ScatioD9  of  members  of 
congrc^,  290;  on  slate  iolerrorence 
with  contracts,  SOS  ;  on  United  States 
army,  313;  on  term  of  the  presideitt'a 
ofGoe,  etc.,  330,  331,  33fl,  337  ;  on 
juried,  3S8;  rofufes  to  sign  the  con- 
stitution, 30^,  Seu  ;  conduct  of,  not 
approved  in  Masfachusctts,  389. 

Gibaull,  and  George  Ii,  t'lurk,  at  Vin- 
ccmies(l778),  v.  311,  S12. 

Gibison,  Edn-ai'd,  in  {larliamcnt  {1178), 


adrlKK  a  scttlcmant  with  the  JLmeri- 
caas.  V.  i'if- ;  member  o(  Ilie  board 
of  trade,  2SI ;  fiiendly  to  Amcrietms, 
287. 
Gibbona,  or  Gibbias,  HiOi'd  Baltimore'a 

Gibson,  Uabop  of  Loadon,  on  slarcry, 
II.  S7D. 

Gilbert,  Elr  Ilumphray,  palenl  granted 
to,  L  37;  failure  of,  at  Grst,  07; 
allied  by  \V.  i:alei(,-h,  liis  step-brother, 
67,  08;  sails  for  Kc« found! and,  and 
takes  posFCii^ian,  68;  many  misha^ia 
of,  68;  is  tost  at  ko,  QS. 

Gilbert,  Kaleigh,  In  coujomnd  of  sliip 
with  cclocii«ls,  L  GO ;  ontcn  the  Ken- 
nebec, PU ;  ciplorta  tlic  coast,  SO ; 
returns  to  Gngland,  01. 

Gist,  CbriMopber,  «cout  and  explorer, 
il.  862,  803;  relura  of,  and  report, 
SGfl;  guide  of  WashingtoD,  380,  8S4. 

Cist,  Coluoul  Nathaniel,  colidts  ImlLma, 
T,  322;  Willi  biigo^e  at  battle  of 
Camden,  Buuth  Carolina,  387. 

GUdnhi,  Uajor,  at  Detroit,  lti.42,  4S,  *'l. 

GlonccBlcr,  duke  of,  brother  of  GeowjK 
III.,  at  MetE,  iv.  IBD;  sympathy  of, 

OtouceGtcr,UaE«aehuselts,patiiotiCEpii]; 
of,  ill  427,  4  as. 

Glover,  the  vritch, "  awild  Irish  woman," 
ciecutt-d,  ii.  SS. 

G!over,  John,  colonel  of  rrpiment  of 
JlasBocbascHs  fifbcnnen.  at  the  ic- 
treat  from  Ijonc  Iflnnd,  v.  34  ;  at 
Trenton,  with  Woshinslon,  SO;  on 
condition  of  the  anny,  4tO,  4E1. 

Clover,  William,  govenior  in  Korth 
Carolina,  Ii.  la. 

Godfrey,  Edward,  royal  governor  in 
MniQC,  i.  300. 

Codi-o,  Siiniucl,  with  nicramocrt,  pnr. 
chaoes  land  on  the  Delaware  (1619), 

Goethe,  J,  W.,  tho  German  author,  t. 
232,  234. 

Goffe.    BfK  Rpgiddes. 

Gomez,  Stephen,  eiplorea  part  of  coast 

ol   ICorlh   Ameiies,   I.   £6 ;   discovers 

Vho  Hudson  riier,  a7. 
Qondomor,  Spanish  ambasEador,  i.  117. 

130. 
Gonzalez,  A  ,  brought  negro  slaves  iulo 

Gordon  William,  t.  160  ;  letter  tc,  from 
WaihioRton,  210. 

Gorpof,  Sir  Fi-rdlnnndo,  and  Fir  J.  Tap- 
ham,  Bend  out  BhlpH  to  plant  colony 
ill  Maine,  1.  83;  Rovcrrcir-pencml  oF 
Ken  En:land  and  lord  proprietary, 
£21,276;  death  of,  209. 
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QoTgcs,  Robert,  son  of  Sir  F.,  appointed 
lieutenant-general  of  New  England,  i. 
216 ;  claim  of,  purchased  by  Massa- 
ehusects,  337. 

Gorges,  W.,  nephew  of  Sir  F.,  sent  to 
Mains,  I  221 ;  short  stay,  221. 

Gorhaoa,  N.,  of  Mas:*achasctts,  in  con- 
gress, debate  on  rev^cnue,  etc.,  vi.  63, 
69;  chair  nan  of  committee  of  the 
whale  in  the  federal  convention,  215 ; 
on  the  co:nmittee  of  five,  237;  on 
appointment  of  juJgsa,  272 ;  one  of 
the  ommilteo  of  detail,  271,  275, 
291, 802 ;  on  j-irics,  85S ;  in  the  state 
convention  on  the  federal  constitu- 
tion, 3J3. 

Qorton,  Samuel,  strife  of,  with  Massa- 
chusetts ecclesiastical  authorities,  i. 
237 ;  result,  805,  833 ;  followers  of, 
in  Rhode  Island,  I  v.  175. 

Qosnold,  Bartholomew,  voyage  to  Ameri- 
ca direct  (1602),  i.  79,  8J;  favorable 
report  by,  8D ;  death  of,  92. 

Gowcr,  Lord,  snoers  at  the  Americans, 
IT.  1«)6. 

Grafton,  duke  of,  head  of  northern  de- 
partm3nt,  iii.  131 ;  ch'ef  in  the  min- 
istry, 215,  246,  255  ;  vi^tils  Chatham, 
255;  prime  miniatcr,  260,  237;  re- 
signs, 867;  begs  rx)rd  North  to  try 
to  concilbte  the  Americans,  iv.  281 ; 
interview  with  the  king,  231  ;  re!»igtis 
the  privy  seal,  234 ;  again  asks  fur 
conciliatory  measures,  829. 

Grand  Bank,  fisheries  on,  importance 
of,  1.  66. 

Grant,  Major  James,  rashness  of,  ii. 
493,  431;  in  St)uth  Carolina,  550, 
651 ;  abuses  and  insults  the  Ameri- 
cans, i  v.  117,  113. 

Grant,  General,  with  Howe  on  Long 
Lilaid,  New  York,  t.  29,  31 ;  in  New 
Jersey,  89,  93. 

Grantha  n,  Lord,  in  the  foreign  office,  v, 
646,  549  ;  letter  of,  to  Franklin,  569. 

Granville,  earl  of,  opposes  Pitt,  ii.  544. 

Graves,  Admiral,  iv.  26 ;  succeeds  Ar- 
buthnot,  V.  516 ;  beaten  by  De  Grasse. 
617. 

Great  Britain,  how  America  was  es- 
tranged by  (1763-1774),  iU.  8,  ei  teqq. 
See  Eigland. 

Green,  Ujger,  leads  colony  to  Carolina, 
L410. 

Green,  Timothy,  publisher  of  the  "  New 
London  Gazette,"  iii.  160. 

Greene,  Colonel  Christopher,  of  Rhode 
Island,  V.  195. 

Greene,  Nathanael,  character,  education, 
habits,  iv.  17-^;  starts  for  camp  as 
captain,  176;  general  of  the  Rhode 


Island  troops,  176  ;  elected  brigadier- 
general  by  congress,  235;  adtnii'ea 
Washington,  262 ;  in  favor  of  decla- 
ration of  indei>endenoe,  316;  letter 
to  John  Adams,  v.  7;  in  charge  on 
Long  Island,  New  York,  26,  27 ;  falls 
sick,  27;  on  the  retreat  from  Long 
Island,  38 ;  at  Fort  Lee,  66 ;  too  con- 
fident, 6^,  72;  tries  to  hold  Fort 
Washington,  sends  troops  to  Magaw, 
74,  75 ;  loss  of  fort  duo  to  rashness, 
80;  disingenuous  about  it,  80;  neg- 
lects guard  near  Fort  Lee,  and  result, 
81 ;  service  at  Trenton,  99 ;  explains 
to  congress  the  needs  of  the  army, 
148;  in  command  of  left  win;;  at 
Germantown,  193;  cause  of  failure 
at  Germantown,  194,  195;  takes  the 
quartermaster's  department,  219 ; 
conduct  in  this  department,  219, 
220 ;  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  274, 
277;  sent  to  Rhode  Island,  285; 
good  service  there,  286 ;  resigns  as 
quartermaster,  446 ;  supersedes  Gata<« 
in  the  South,  477;  sharp  retort  to 
Cornwallis,  478 ;  cautious  but  spirited, 
479,  430;  joincKl  by  Morgan's  corps 
at  Guilford  Court  House,  487 ;  eager 
for  action  agiinst  Cornwallis,  4S9 ; 
retreats  before  Cornwallis,  4S9,  490 ; 
watchful  and  prudent,  491 ;  rein- 
forced, 49] ;  mistakes  at  the  battle 
of  Guilford  Court  House,  492-495; 
pursues  Cornwallis,  495 ;  carries  war 
into  Smth  Carolina,  497,  498;  battle 
at  Ilobkirk's  Hill,  498,  499 ;  at  Nine- 
ty-Six,  501 ;  withdraws  to  the  north, 
among  the  hills  of  the  Santee,  501 ; 
attacks  the  British  at  Eutaw  Springs, 
503;  result,  503,  504;  returns  to 
heights  of  the  Santee,  504  ;  rewards 
of  service,  504 ;  opinion  as  to  consti* 
tution  for  the  United  States,  vi.  12. 

Greene,  Thomas,  in  Maryland,  i.  167. 

Grenville,  George,  in  parliament,  ii. 
409 ;  retires  from  office,  442 ;  in  the 
house  of  commons,  534  ;  in  charge  of 
northern  department,  656;  enforces 
navigation  acts,  iii.  34,  35;  prime 
minister,  36,  37 ;  activity,  89 ;  pro- 
tection policy,  39;  originator  of 
stamp-tax  plan,  65,  66,  58 ;  urges 
navigation  acts,  69-62;  plan  as  to 
boundaries  of  new  provinces,  62,  63  ; 
meets  parliament,  and  success,  64, 
C5 ;  refuses  civil  list  for  America, 
68;  meets  opposition  to  stamp-tax, 
70,  71 ;  puts  it  oflf  for  a  year,  71 ; 
offers  to  the  colonics,  71,  72;  fii-st 
budget  of,  72;  interview  with  colo- 
nial agents,  73;  advises  submission, 


73,  74 ;  Cipd  detcrmmnOon,  74 , 
mceU  roloDisI  ag?Bt»,  DO ;  pivpoao 
Btamp-ocl  ia  parlianicat.  HT,  9S , 
gi»c»  up,  129 ;  bolda  10  the  suprema- 
cy of  psrliamenl,  ICfi,  166,  1GB; 
abuses  iho  Ameiicaos,  IT3-1S4;  dc- 
fnWd,  SOO,  aOI ;  queatioua  Fmuklin, 
201-^04;  debute  and  result,  £05, 
son ;  rancor  against  Pitt,  S3S  ;  mursa 
in  the  Iioued,  SSa-SGi ;  out  of  office, 
263,  2STi  on  U»»sacbuBCtts,  323, 
327;  on  repeal  o[  tbe  reTonue  act, 
345;  death  of  (1770),  896;  coloniiU 
Bifit«m  of,  reviewed,  iv.  SU6-268. 

GreDvillo,  George,  the  jouoger,  praises 
Lord  Cballum,  r.  247. 

arcnrilie,  Sir  II.,  In  commaud  of  fleet 
carrTiag  Out  Raleigh's  colonisla,  i.  7 1 ; 
returns  to  Knglanil,  72;  brings  out 
new  eolonista,  70, 

Oreoville,  Tboiaas,  eon  of  George,  Rent 
by  Foi  to  Paris,  v.  03fl;  intereoarae 
will)  Franliliii  and  Veigennel,  D3U, 
D40;  diplomatic  efforts  uniacceisful, 
642  ;  complains  W  Foi,  642. 

Grcj,  Brldsb  general,  attaclii  General 
WajDc,  T.  18a ;  at  Bdgo  mil,  Fnun- 
ejIvanU,  310;  at  Kew  Bedford,  Mas- 
fadiuBetts,  286  ;  alaughlera  American 
liRht-horse,  £88. 

QTid1c7,Jcraiaiib,onwrit3or  assibluico, 
ii.  646. 

GridlST,  Richard,  engineer  iritL  Frescott 
BtDrced's  Hill,  iv.  215. 

OrifHo,  General,  at  Mount  Holly,  New 
Jeraej,   v.   S3;    retreats    froia  Now 


Qrijalva,  c 


t  of  Yucatan,  i. 


Orimaldi,  ii.  fiS7 ;  Spanifih  mtniitcr  for 
foreign  affain,  favora  war  niilt  Eug- 
laod,  It.  370,  S71 ;  diaiiiies  prospect 
of  American  indepcadenec,  v.  21 ; 
drireik  out  of  the  Spanish  ministiy, 
13S;  meets  Arthur  Lee,  137. 

Orimk£,  of  South  Carolina,  In  tho  state 
conTsntion  on  the  federal  conatitution 
(1788).  Ti.  419. 

Orotius,  Hugo,  i.  144;  opposes  colonizB- 
tion,  491,  482. 

Qncrcheviile,  Slarchiooeaa  de,  {.  19; 
colony  of,  and  fate,  106,  106. 

Ouliford  Court-Houso,  North  CaroUna, 
battle  at  (1781),  t.  491-49S. 

Gunning,  in  Russia,  to  hire  twenty  thou- 
sand mercenaries  agmnst  the  Amerl- 
oans,  IT.  276  ;  fails  in  thin,  277-279. 

QoBIaTns  Adolphus,  cncoctai^s  eoloniza- 
tioa.  i,  601 ;  death  of,  602. 

Guziaao,  NutSo  de,  preddent  of  New 
Bptdn,L81. 


Cninnet.C,  delegate  to  c.-mgrosaflTTPL 


n. 

HabCTsham,  Jimca,  oC  CertrgU.  <ii-  113. 

Habersham,  Joseph,  and  othifr?,  sciie 
royal  maguinc  in  SaraonBh,  noot^i 
(177S),  IT.  ISl  :  puts  Wright,  ^ggir- 
emor,  under  giiatd,  SSI. 

Hadley,  Massachusetts  bamed  (16TS),  l 
3B0. 

Qakluyt,  Richaril,  one  of  the  aa^goeo 
of  Raleigh's  propiietarj  ri^litj  inTb- 
ginia,  L  77;  historiain  and  adrocau 
of  commerdBl  enterprises,  90,  B5. 

nnldimand,  govemor  of  CanadiL,  t.  S3S ;     I 
refuses  to  Eurrender  tbe  iutetiot  poHs 
to  United  States,  tL    102;    farHxr 
wrODg-ddnc,  IGl. 

Hale,  Captain  Nstluui,  captured  and  rie- 
ccted  as  a  spy  by  IIowo,  v.  48 ;  bu- 
barouBli  treated,  48,  49. 

"Half-way  coTenaat,  The,"  why  so 
called,  L  SCO. 

Halifax,  earl  of,  on  the  ii~hta  of  colir 
nisia,  L  .406;  he^  of  ^  board  of 
trade  (1748^  ii.  340;  pniposa  plan 
of  union  ot!  American  colonies,  411; 
rt-solvefl  on  stanip-tai,  418;  arin^-a 
taxation  al  the  peace  (1760),  BSi.  533 1 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  556  ;  takes 
the  BouthcrD  department,  iiL  S4;  oD 
the  side  ot  Bedford,  123,  135. 

Hnlifai,  town  of,  in  KoTa  Scotia,  u.  315. 

Halkct,  Sir  Peter,  in  Braddock's  eipe- 
dition,  ii.  431 ;  death  of,  423 ;  bunil 
honors  of,  436. 

Hall,  Lyman,  delesalo  to  congresi,!'. 
192. 

Hatlowell,  ootuplraller  of  cusUku  at 
Boston,  IiL  291 ;  canica  to  London, 
exaggerated  accouDt  of  Boston  dinoib- 
ances,  29S. 

Hamburg,  city  of,  oTeitnTea  to  tbe  Unit- 
ed States,  tL  66. 

Hamilton,  Aleiaador,  early  life,  ir.  110, 
111;  pamphlets  by,  utd  disenssiana  in 
the  Kew  Toric  press,  111-113;  com- 
mands  a  battery,  t.  B4  ;  with  Wuh- 
ington,  96 ;  secretary  to  Washington, 
143;  OD  loss  of  Tieonderoga,  161; 
sent  to  Fhiladelphia,  ISO;  sent  to 
Gates  to  demand  troops,  197 ;  faTon 
enlisting  slaves  In  South  Carolina,  369, 
STO;  views  as  to  national  goTemmea^ 
447;  reasoning  in  favor  ot  constitii- 
tion  for  the  republic,  448,  449;  ««sef 
for  active  service,  478;  oneffidcnt 
goremment,  G08;  favors  a  national 
f^nny-  50B ;  as  liButeaant-coloneL  losdl 
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assault  at  Yorktown,  620,  621 ;  in 
Albany,  668 ;  appointed  collector  of 
reyenues,  569 ;  influence  on  legislature 
of  New  York,  669  ;  in  congress,  6^19. 
Papers  of,  entitled  "  The  Continent- 
allst'*  (1781),  Ti.  21,  22;  on  naUonal 
debt  and  national  bank,  26 ;  letter  to 
Morris,  26,  26;  on  regulating  trade, 
29;  receiver  of  United  States  reve- 
nues, 30;  elected  to  congress,  81; 
gives  up  claim  to  half -pay,  61 ;  report 
on  paying  the  army,  61 ;  on  position  of 
the  army  unpaid,  66 ;  letter  to  Wash- 
ington, 67;  opposes  Madison^s  plan 
for  revenue,  79 ;  plan  for  federal  con- 
▼cntion,  79,  80 ;  on  defects  of  the  con- 
federation, 99 ;  letters  to  Greene  and 
Jay,  100 ;  leaves  congress,  100 ;  in  the 
federal  convention,  216, 226, 228 ;  plan 
of  government,  and  speech,  236-237 ; 
plan,  how  received,  237,  239  ;  on  the 
fate  of  republican  government,  246 ; 
further  service  not  material,  260 ;  on 
qualifications  for  members  of  congress, 
296 ;  against  paper  money,  301 ;  on 
connection  of  the  president  and  sen- 
ate, 338 ;  on  the  president's  appoint- 
ments to  office,  343,  346 ;  on  increas- 
ing the  number  of  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, 864,  356 ;  motion  as  to 
ratifying  the  constitution,  366 ;  final 
work  of  the  convention,  366 ;  advo- 
cates a  revenue  tariff,  463 ;  in  New 
York  state  convention,  sets  forth  his 
opinions,  467;  in  debate  against 
Smith's  motion,  urges  ratification  of 
the  constitution,  469,  460 ;  course  in 
regard  to  New  York  federal  elections, 
467. 

Hamilton,  Andren,  governor  of  West 
New  Jersey,  iL  32;  able  advocate, 
256. 

Hamilton,  lieutenant-governor  for  De- 
troit, IT.  148 ;  writes  to  Lord  Germain, 
T.  68;  sends  Indians  to  ravage,  168; 
Bonds  out  more  for  same  purpose,  310; 
against  Fort  Vinccnnes,  312;  cap- 
tured by  G.  R.  Clark,  313,  314. 

Hamilton,  William,  chairman  of  commit- 
tee of  inspection,  Philadelphia,  iv.421. 

Hamilton,  W.  G.,  colleague  of  Halifax, 
it  630. 

Hampden  and  Cromwell,  rumor  of  emi- 
gration of,  to  America,  i.  277. 

Hampton,  Virginia,  defended  against 
Dunmore,iv.  317. 

Hanbury,  John,  and  associates,  grant  of 
land  to,  on  the  Ohio,  ii.  343. 

Hancock,  John,  in  Massachusetts  assem- 
bly, iii.  217 ;  joins  Samuel  Adams  and 
others,  876, 377 ;  on  Hutchinson's  let- 


ters, 440 ;  speech  of,  468 ;  how  treated 
by  Gage,  iv.  47;  president  of  con- 
gress, 200 ;  first  si^er  of  the  decla- 
ration of  independence,  v.  76;  inac- 
tive, 608 ;  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
660 ;  commends  Washington's  advice, 
vi.  93 ;  judicious  course  in  regard  to 
the  federal  constitution,  396;  chairs 
man  of  the  state  convention,  402, 403 ; 
recommends  amendments,  403;  puts 
the  question,  and  result,  406,  406. 

Hand,  of  Pennsylvania,  riflemen  of,  v. 
28,  87,  69,  96;  with  Washington, 
104, 107. 

Hansford,  Thomas,  executed  in  Virginia, 
i.  467. 

Hardwicke,  Lord  (Philip  Yorke),  on  tax- 
ing the  colonics,  ii.  338 ;  lord  chancel- 
lor, places  military  above  civil  power 
in  the  colonies,  447 ;  joins  Newcastle 
and  others  against  Pitt,  643. 

Hardy,  Sir  Charles,  governor  of  New 
York,  ii.  443 ;  governor  of  New  Jer- 
sey, dismissed,  667. 

Harlot,  Thomas,  accompanies  Ealeigh's 
colony  to  North  Carolina,  i.  71;  ob- 
servations and  testimony,  72,  76. 

Harnett,  Cornelius,  iv.  260,  390,  486. 

Harrison,  Benjamin,  in  first  American 
congress,  iv.  68;  opposes  Henry's 
resolution,  146;  on  the  articles  of 
confederation,  v.  12;  interview  with 
Walcott  on  exchange  of  prisoners, 
146,  146;  letter  of  Washington  to, 
298 ;  governor  of  Virginia,  Washing- 
ton's appeal  to,  vi.  70 ;  objects  to  the 
new  constitution,  376. 

Harrod.  James,  in  Kentuckv,  iv.  196. 

narrod,  Captain  W.,  v.  310. 

Hartford,  Connecticut,  settlement  of,  i. 
264;  Dutch  fort  at,  690;  comes  to 
the  help  of  Boston,  iv.  28 ;  convention 
of  New  England  and  New  York  held 
in  (1780),  vi.  12,  13;  action,  etc., 
taken,  13,  14 ;  state  convention  on 
federal  constitution  meets  in  (1788), 
394. 

Hartley  of  Pennsylvonia,  in  first  con- 
gress (1789),  views  on  protection,  vi. 
463. 

Hartley,  David,  in  parliament,  on  hiring 
mercenaries,  iv.  867;  goes  to  Paris, 
V.  144 ;  sends  North's  propositions  to 
Franklin,  248;  visits  Franklin  in 
Paris,  266 ;  sent  to  Paris  by  Fox,  vl 
45,  46;  meets  Jay,  49;  signs  the 
definitive  treaty,  62. 

Harvard  college  Massachusetts,  found- 
ed, i.  280;  a  favorite,  31«. 

Harvey,  John,  govcnior  of  Virginia,  i. 
136;  character  and  conduct  of,  137; 


U9. 
nirtej,  John,  on  conntiUlw  of 

la  vL<il  WosbingtaD.  t.  SIT. 
naatiil,  Colcnel,  ac  Wlifte  I'laiDs,  t.  7*; 

killed  ot  Princ-'lon,  IM. 
navaniL,  (tikcn  bj  tho  Eaglish,  ii.  BS8, 

BaTcrhilt,  lIusocbiD^lU,  Kattuctt  »t, 

Ii.  t«T. 
Bankini.  Sir  Joha.  rIits  racrcliuit,  i. 

SI;  the  Brn  Co  iotereit  Bngland  in 

ths  alive-tnilc,  I  SB. 
Uuirle;,  JoKph,  character  of,  iii.  313, 

SSI;  actJjn  of,  236,  289-,  in  tlie 
Uiiaachusotts  lascniblf,  43:2;  n^eet 
with  S,  AdsTTs,  414;  DpiaioDS  or,  It. 
48;  bmre  word<,  SI;  "we  muat 
flslit,"  77;  aJvice  lo  1^idu«I  Aduns, 
S72;  letter  to  ElbriJj^  <iciTT<  *-^< 
42U;  on  profcasloD  of  Fulth  and  dlil 
court,  vi.  I  SB. 

Havlej,  William,  goTcmor  of  Caroltiu, 
1.  4U9. 

nnyei,  Cjlond,  mupdcrod  bj  Cunning- 


479. 


noyby.  pt  London,  1».  114. 

Uayo!;,  lf»3^  unrljfhteouily  hungcd  hj 
Lord  lEnwdon,  t.  0i}2,  G[>3. 

Ilajnu,  Jj^iah,  octogeniriio,  at  battle 
ofCoaeii-d,  ir.  163. 

nayCl,  negro  sIsToa  Si-at  brought  Into,  1. 
laj. 

Death,  Sir  Robort,  patent  of,  for  Caro- 
lina, 1.  403. 

Heath,  Williani,  General,  at  rctpeit  of 
the  British  from  CoiicorJ,  if.  101, 
IBS;  cleo;ed  brisadior-gcooral,  B3S; 
Bent  by  Washington  with  troopi  to 
Now  York,  BJO;  with  Wasfiinfiton,  v. 
41,  Tl;  refuBol  Lm't  demand  for 
trnopg,  tI.  8B  ;  Wsghin^toa'A  oilers 
to,  11)2 ;  in  state  coaTcatloa  of  Mas- 
Bai'hu9etls  on  federal  conadtatlon. 
8<JI. 

Haemikerlt,  Jjcob  van  (139j),  1.  479. 

Heinaiu",  gvind  pcnaioairj  of  HolUnd, 
U.  163. 

HeUter,  general  of  Uca^ion  mercenaries, 
W.  a  35. 

Hemp  tnd  naval  store?,  bounties  on 
(172!),ii.  211;  bounlics  DO  homp  nnd 
flu  offered  to  the  coluniea  by  Qren- 
Tillo  (17641.  iii.  71. 

Henri  licit  son,  C,  explores  bay  and  rlTcrs 
of  Dflaware,  i.  491. 

Den  ley,  Thoman,  eiecUent  otBcer,  killed 
in  bat  tic,  v.  49. 

Hennepin,  I^iii*,  a  Franciscan,  witli  Ln 
Salle,  iL  163 ;  at  tho  Falls  of  St.  An- 


tbon;,  104.  inS;  !d  En^I'ub  service 
{lava).  189;  untruthful  aad  imiju- 
dent,  1S9 

nearico,  Virginia,  fonndcd,  1.  lot. 

Ueury  VIII,,  kiog  of  Eitgland,  voyngei 
in  rcipi  oI,L  00,61;  resjita  the  popo, 
179,  180. 

Henry,  fairielc.  early  life  of,  Tii  66; 
apeoch  of,  on  ti  inl  for  dimiije*  to  tho 
clergy,  66,  67;  elected  burgcf*,  110; 
palriotii.'  resolutions,  1 10,  IIS;  spoecli 
in  d>-liate,  HI,  112;  on  Blarcry.  ^  1  ^ ; 
Influcaooof  (1774),  It.  16:  doquenoe 
of,  oS ;  apoech  in  eongrens,  ti,  0.1; 
ofiposciGallonay'«plati,  70;  prcdieti 
war,  77;  opinion  49  to  Waabinglon's 
ability,  78  ;  proposea  measures  of  de- 
fence, 144,  I4-^;  powerful  speech  of, 
140;  march  of  Tolunleera  under,  1 7U : 
tiiumph  oC.  sent  to  coosres*.  180,  llKi ; 
on  the  death  of  Warren,  134  ;  elected 
to  command  troops,  S5I ;  in  ci'il  life 
aaiin,  338;  in  tho  Vir^nii  conven- 
tion, 4 1 B ;  elected  f^ovamor  rJ  Vir- 
t'lnij,  428 ;  finn  friend  to  ATosfaiiig- 
ton,  y,  210;  in  the  Virginis  legisla- 
ture (1783),  vi.  UB,  90 ;  wi&hcs  to  in- 
Croa-iB  the  power  of  coiigrciiS  121; 
pro|io«ea  l^nl  support  of  Christian- 
ity, ISO,  127 ;  oppoBod  to  the  new 
cDaBiitulioQ,  376,  377,  37S;  faron  a 
southern  conrodcracy,  416;  in  state 
convention,  leada  oppoailioii  to  federal 
condtitution,  4SS;  pereiitent  contest, 
426-43:i;  BCiiuiesccs  In  Che  result, 
43S,  43ii;  course  aB  to  election  of 
United  -States  Bcnalora,  etc.,  4Gfi. 

Herbert, (luorre,  the  iH)et,(iuotod,i.  111. 

Herder,  J.  G.,  German  author,  t.  231. 

Uorkiraoi-,  General  N.,  I».  311,  SlU ;  in 
ttie  battle  near  Fort  Stanwix,  t.  IBB- 
17'J;  dies  of  a  wound,  17u;  Klop- 
Blockou,  23],  232. 

Hcrlet  de  KoutIUc,  bnmi  Salmnn  Fall) 
Villiu'C,  11.  180;  nlao  Docrfield  and 
Haverhill,  IK,  197. 

HcrvGv,  Lieutenant,  death  fn  battle,  r. 
183;  184. 

Hesse,  landgrave  of,  character  and  prin- 
dplCB  of.  It.  ^B2,  3By,  358  ;  large  ei- 
toninn  (ro.-n  English  negotiutor,  3S3. 
354  ;  number  of  men  f  uniiahod,  3^4 ; 
embirkation  delayeil,  3BB ;  oountry  rie- 
pleled,  wretched  landprive,  363  ;  with 
other  stales  hirc.^  out  tco:)ps  to  Eng- 
lanJ,  V.  S22,  22.1. 
,  ne:.sians,  nrrire  in  New  York,  t.  27  ;  in 
I  battle,  31,  S3;  on  service,  81,  89; 
ravaaes  of,  in  Kew  Jersey,  89 ;  surren- 
der of,  at  Trenton,  93 ;  more  miscd 
for  ECrricc  a^nst  the  Cnitcd  States, 
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189, 140 ;  Hessian  yagers  cut  up,  154 ; 
more  arrive  in  Canada,  222;  pillage 
Fairfield,  etc.,  Connecticut,  ▼.  830; 
eharo  in  spoils  of  the  South,  878, 
87  d. 

Hcwes,  Joseph,  iv.  258. 

Higginson,  Fr&nds,  emigi'ation  with,  i. 
227  ;  death  of,  238. 

ni^hlandcrs,  in  the  Mohawk  yalley,  dis- 
armed, iv.  311,  812. 

Hill,  General,  with  Walker  against  Cana- 
da, ii.  200. 

HillAborough,  earl  of,  at  head  of  board 
of  trade,  iii.  54 ;  conduct  of,  231 ;  colo- 
nial secretary,  267;  interview  with 
Johnson  of  Connecticut,  268  -  271 ; 
duplicity  of,  295;  obstinate  against 
the  colonies,  826,  880 ;  presses  abi*o- 
gation  of  Massachusetts  charter,  388 ; 
arrogant,  meddles  with  tax  bill  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, 407;  with  assembly  in 
Geoiigia,  408 ;  with  judiciary  in  South 
Carolina,  408;  retires  in  an^er,  416; 
on  American  **  vipers  and  rebels,'*  v. 
246. 

Hillsborough,  North  Carolina,  conven- 
tion at,  action  of,  iv.  259. 

Hinckley,  Thomas,  governor  of  Fly- 
mouth,  i.  600. 

Hingbam,  Massachusetts,  trouble  in,  i. 
803 ;  caupc  of,  and  result,  304. 

History,  and  law  of  progress,  ii.  268, 
269;  a  record  of  human  progress, 
823,  824. 

Hobart,  SIoss,  of  New  York,  on  dis- 
franchising negroes,  vi.  291 ;  in  state 
convention  on  the  federal  constitution, 
466. 

Hobkirk*s  Hill,  battle  at  (1781),  v.  498, 
499. 

Holdemessc,  carl  of,  succeeds  duke  of 
Bedford,  ii.  868,  535. 

Holland,  commercial  gi'eatness  of,  i. 
144,  145 ;  Uolland  and  union,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  475 ;  the  United 
Netherlands*,  476,  477 ;  enterprise  on 
sea,  477-479 ;  political  strife  in,  491 ; 
colonization  opposed  by,  491,  492 ; 
establishes  neutral  flags,  527 ;  mer- 
cantile system  of,  ii.  88  ;  menaced  by 
England  (1775),  iv.  129,130;  Ens;- 
land's  overbearing  course  toward 
(1777),  V.  130,  131;  badly  treated  by 
England,  228-230 ;  merchant  fleet  of, 
fired  on  by  Engli.^h  ships,  352;  at- 
tacked and  pi'.lapred  by  England,  362- 
865 ;  overtures  for  treaty  with  Uniled 
States  (1783),  vi.  67;  financial  efforts 
of  John  Adams  in,  120. 

Hollis,  Thomas,  on  the  wisdom  and  spirit 
of  the  Bostonians,  iii.  822. 


Ilolmes,  Admiral,  in  the  8t.  Lawrence, 
ii.  5J7. 

Ilood,  Samuel,  English  naval  command- 
er, iii.  291, 313,  360;  sent  by  Rodney 
with  Ehips  to  the  Chesapeake,  y. 
517. 

Uooker,  Thomas,  ability  and  character 
of,  L  245,  246 ;  leads  colony  to  Con- 
necticut, 265 ;  differs  with  Winthrop, 
269. 

Hooper,  William,  advocates  Franklin's 
plan  of  confedei-acy,  iv.  260 ;  in  con- 
gress, 816;  on  the  articles  of  confed- 
eration, V.  12 ;  on  Washington's  mer- 
its, 110. 

Hopkins,  Samuel,  of  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  iii.  418 ;  views  on  slavery,  etc, 
iv.  338. 

Hopkins,  Stephen,  governor  of  Rhode 
Island,  ui.91, 1 16;  chief  justice  (1778), 
brave  course  of,  434 ;  member  of  the 
first  American  congress,  iv.  61 ;  on 
the  articles  of  conlcderation,  v.  14. 

Here,  of  London,  expedition  of,  to  the 
North-west  (1536),  i.  61. 

Uormansdcn,  chief  justice  of  New  York, 
iii.  434. 

Hony,  Peter,  and  his  riflemen,  in  battle 
at  Fort  Moultrie,  iv.  403,  410. 

Hotham,  Admiral,  with  fleet,  at  New 
York,  V.  44. 

Houston,  William,  of  Georgia,  in  con- 
gress, prediction  of,  v.  382;  in  tho 
federal  convention,  vl.  327,  329. 

Houtraan,  Cornelius,  and  north-east  pas- 
sage to  India  (1595),  i.  479. 

Howard  of  Effingham,  governor  of  Vir- 
jdnia,  i.  471,  473. 

Howard,  Colonel,  at  battle  of  the  Cow- 
pens,  V.  482, 483. 

Howard,  M.,  chief  justice  of  North  Caro- 
lina, iii.  302. 

Howe,  Lord  E.  S.,  high  character  of,  ii., 
484 ;  with  Wolfe  against  Louisburg, 
487 ;  death  in  a  skirmish,  488 ;  hon- 
ors to,  by  Massachusetts,  488. 

Howe,  Richard,  Earl,  chosen  to  act  as 
pacificator  (1774),  iv.  97;  appointed 
admiral,  128 ;  one  of  the  commission- 
ers to  America,  charged  with  concilia- 
toiy  powers,  341 ;  character,  expecta- 
tion, powers,  V.  6,  7 ;  conciliatory  let- 
ters to  Americans,  7 ;  letter  to  Frank- 
lin, 9 ;  proposes  his  plan  again  (1776), 
27;  uses  Sullivan  as  a  go-between, 
39,  40;  joint  declaration  with  his 
brother,  47,  4S;  refuses  to  employ 
FavagcB  in  warfare,  152, 153 ;  fleet  of, 
in  tho  Delaware,  195 ;  ships  lost,  196, 
197;  bombards  the  fort  on  Mud  Island, 
198 ;  fleet  of,  wrecked  in  a  storm  off 
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Kliode  Islnad,  ISO,  !Sfl;  i^vcs  up 
commuid,  leaves  America,  S:t6. 

Hano,  Ruben,  ot  North  Cnrolioa,  in 
Korfolk,  Virginia,  iv.  820;  plmtn- 
tioD  of,  destroyed  b; Cdrnnalliii,  8tt8; 
eipodition  of,  agaiosi  St.  Augusiiiu.', 
V.  SQB;  loses  SuvaoDiih,  3BT  ;  BU[>er- 
■edcd  b;  General  Uacolli,  3GT. 

Howe,  WllHiLm,  brother  of  Kinbanl, 
with  Wolfe  at  QuebM,  il  603,  M)lr; 
Bclented  for  colonUl  oommaaiier-in- 
cbief.  i'.  9i,  BT;  appointed  general 
of  the  troops,  ISS ;  aitireB  [n  Bos- 
ton, 193,  iiH;  in  eommand  ot  bsctlc 
of  Dunkor  Illil,  £18;  ntimber  of 
forced,  :2S ;  first  attack,  223;  con- 
duct of,  in  battle,  S2S  -,  Bupenettca 
Gage,  260  ;  oho  of  the  comniUsioners 
to  America,  Sll  ;  plan  of  attack  on 
Loo?  Island,  New  York,  ».  28  ; 
clmraotcr  of,  S-l,  39 ;  report  o[.  as 
tu  orents  on  Long  Island,  39  ;  calls 
for  more  troops,  6B;  Iriea  tO  gain 
'Washington's  rear,  Sl>:  ciulioaB  sd- 
vaatx  toward  Whit«  Pbins,  71,  13 ; 
attack  on  Cbalterton  Hill,  73  ;  our. 
rios  it,  74  ;  retires  from  WulilngCon'a 
fmit,  7S ;  proclamstion  in  New  Jeiv 
aej,  83 ;  divides  bis  forces,  S4 ;  sap- 
poacs  the  Aniericdos  to  hu  beaten  en- 
tirely, SD;  osUa  for  reinrorcenients, 
147  ;  plan  of  campaign,  14T ;  letter 
lo  Corlcton,  147;  oipcdition  against 
Philadelphia,  Blrcnglli  ot  force,  17G; 
■t  liattlo  of  the  Urandjvrine,  177- 
170;  criiflics  the  Schujrikfl!,  eniera 
rhiUdelphin,  ISl ;  at  GcrmantoTcn, 
192,  IDJ;  orders  troops  fiom  Clin- 
ton, 19.1 ;  orders  assault  on  ICed 
Banh,  Ncir  Jersey,  106;  complains 
of  Germain,  and  resigns  his  cwm- 
tnnnd,  IB? ;  goes  out  to  meet  \Vash- 
in^oa.  ^oes  back  again,  SIO  ;  Iroops 
of,  in  rhilodeiphii,  enjoy  theraseirfls, 
ai7,  118 ;  festival  in  lionor  of,  2Ca. 
270 ;  attempts  to  cateb  Larayett'e's 
force,  270;  throwa  up  his  oommnnd, 
S7I ;  Tiev  of,  as  to  uUimate  success 
in  America,  2!>2. 

Howe,  Caplaio,  lakes  two  French  ships, 
ii.  413,  4211. 

□ubbardton,  Neir   York,  battle   at,  v. 

Huek,  a  British  captain,  r.  3SI,  S82. 

Hoddy,  Lieutooant  J.,  banged  bf  tbc 
loj-oiiits  in  Kew  JGrBey,  t.  SQS. 

Hudson,  Henry,  early  voyngee,  1.  481, 
432;  at  Kenfoundlnnd,  and  on  the 
coast  ot  America,  482;  enters  New 
York  linrbiir,  iS'.i ;  fails  op  the  river 
as  far  as  Uudsoa,  4S3,  461 :  int<>r- 


course  nlJi  the  Indians,  484;  eili 

for  QoUoud,  487;   l>sC  vcjvge,  wul 

fate  of,  467,  488. 
niid«in'ii    Bay,    regions    on,   ^ren  to 

Prince   Itil|>ert,    L   SGd;    belong  la 

England  by  treaty  of  Ltrei^l,  ii.  Sll. 
nud=oa  filer,  discovered  by  Gomo,! 

S9, 
Budran's  straits,  I  64,  45S. 
Ilughes,  Uugb,  asilstont  (luartcrtnast^- 

j^neral,  t.  IS. 
HutT'enots,  in  Canada, !.  ]!>;  in  Flririili, 

Gl~44;    Taliiihlc  oulonista  in  ^4X1^ 

Carolina,  432-4S4;  eufraudiiced,  E 

10,  13, 
Jluiuaa  race,  unity  of,  etc.,  ii  S21-32i 
iliimc,  David,  on  the  Puri'um,  L  m; 

prophecy  of,  ii.  889;   on  Gage's  is. 

copacity,  t».   128;  vies  on  goitm- 

ment,    S89;  tcoebici^  of,  eta,  17!; 

opposed  lo  Kor  irith  Unictd  Scatea,  v. 

22. 
Hmnphrcy,   John,  itith   Endecolt   and 

othen,  in  New  England,  i.  S23. 
nunt,  Kcv.  ii.,  wilU  Juhn  Smitb  in  Tit- 

l^uio,  i.  60. 
Bunter,  Jamo^  leads  the  "mcIUon,* 

is.  4<W,  401. 
Hunter,  Uobert,  povomor  of  Kpw  Turk, 

ebai-acfer    of,  sod  slmg-.Tle   with   il.e 

ecloniat  assembly,  ii.  44~4G. 
UuDtiuglon,  Samuel,  govcmoi  of  Con- 

npeUcuf,  address  to  the  lcgi-lature,vi 
ftieod  to  the  new  comliiution, 
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893, 


Indian;,  det^tmction  of,  b^  IIm 
Irotiuoifl,  L  SSi :  Jesuit  misiiaDS 
among,  ii.  tSU-142;  destruction  of, 
compteted,  148;  remnant  of,  186. 

Husbadik,  flerman,  iii.  23S;  bow  trent- 
ed  by  the  tax  eitortioiters  in  North 
Carolinn,  3l>4,  SOS;  elected  b  lepra- 
sentatlie,  3fG;  expelled  and  impris- 
oned, S90;  released,  398. 

IlHflke,  E.,  on  tBsa;ion  bv  parliaiofnt, 


IIB;  in  parliol 


iii.  65. 

HutehesoD,  F.,  on  the  rigbl  of  the  colo- 
nies 10  independence,  ii.  418. 

Uutoliiofon,  Anne,  diameter  and  atnltly 
of,  L  260 ;  cjiW  from  Mnatachuaells, 
26J ;  death  of.  264,  b05. 

nulchinsoo,  Thomas,  speaker  ot  llasfa- 
ehu.tetts  assembly,  at  Albany  (1743), 
IL  834,  339  ;  lieu  tenant^  vcmor  and 
chief  justice,  Ml,  633,  &4e;  coar?e 
of,  n48,  B4B;  holds  a  namber  of  of- 
fices, Dli3 ;  argument  for  immonitin 
of  t!;e  colooics,  iii.  Pn,  84  ;  cowardly 
course  of;  81,  S3  ;  ni,..tory  of  Mas* 
cliuseCts  bj,  03 ;  mniTso  as  to  atamp- 
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tax,  100,  110;  chief  justice,  135; 
much  f  rigUtened,  138 ;  not  re-elected, 
218;  usurps  a  seat  in  the  council, 
239;  pensioned,  271;  address  to  the 
grand  jury,  278;  letter  to  duke  of 
Grafton,  282 ;  Dot  re-elected,  288 ;  to 
be  goTemor  of  Massachusetts,  289; 
wily  course  of,  332,  333. 

Succeeds  Bernard  as  governor,  iii. 
851,  867  ;  character  of,  and  conduct, 
857-830;  governor  and  trader,  861 ; 
proro;^C3  the  assembly,  368;  in 
trouble  with  the  merchants,  369 ; 
citizens  demand  of  him  removal  of 
troops,  376 ;  yields  to  demand,  378 ; 
censured  by  the  assembly  as  to  pre- 
rogative, 879,  830;  obeys  order  in 
council  and  delivers  up  colonial  fort- 
ress to  the  military,  8S9 ;  malicious 
advice  as  to  Massachusetts,  890; 
thanksgiving  proclamation  of,  minis- 
ters refuse  to  read,  407 ;  mean  course 
of,  407 ;  brings  the  assembly  to  Boa- 
ton,  415;  opposes  town  -  meetings, 
420;  secret  letters  of,  424,  425; 
urges  abro^tion  of  Rhode  Island 
charter,  423;  artful  speech  to  the 
assembly,  430;  result,  432-431;  ad- 
vices coercion,  436 ;  is  unnnasked, 
439;  removal  of,  asked  for,  441 ;  de- 
jection and  meanness  of,  442;  advice 
to  the  government,  432 ;  refuses  pass 
to  tea-ship  to  go  back,  453,  454; 
opinion  against,  in  England,  461 ; 
b'.imt  in  elfigy  (1774),  iv.  10;  address 
of  Boston  merchants  to,  13 ;  goes  to 
England,  19;  sees  the  king,  27;  re- 
warded, 27 ;  is  sure  that  coercion  will 
prevail  (1775),  149;  sinks  into  insig- 
nificance, 185. 

Hyde,  Edward,  Lord  Clarendon.  See 
Clarendon. 

Ilyde,  Edward,  frrandson  of  Clarendon, 
sent  to  Carolina  as  governor,  ii.  H; 
as  Lord  Combury,  governor  of  New 
Jersey,  33.     See  Cornbury,  Lord. 

Hyde,  Sir  Laurens,  claims  rights  of  Vir- 
ginia charter,  i.  115. 


I. 


Iberville,  Lemoine,  in  south-west  of 
America,  ii.  187;  purposes  to  reach 
the  Mis.4-^sippi  from  the  son,  187 ; 
with  his  brother  Bienville,  188 ;  puc- 
CC3S  of  the  expedition,  188,  189 ;  Eng- 
lish interference  with,  189;  goos  to 
France,  189;  return'*,  builds  forts, 
explDrcs  western  Louisiana,  189,  190 ; 
death  of,  191. 


Iceland,  i.  9. 

Illinois,  ii.  163-166 ;  held  by  the  French, 
186;  colonization  urged  (1766),  iii. 
231  ;  discontent  of,  409 ;  course 
adopted,  409;  action  of  (1773,  1774), 
447;  Clark's  expedition  to,  v.  810- 
313. 

niiuois  Indians,  ii.  151,  156,  158;  vil- 
lage of,  massacred  by  the  Iroquob, 
16^5,  166 ;  nearly  destroyed,  iii.  853. 

Illinois  river,  ii.  158;  La  Salle  on,  108, 
164.  For  Clark's  expedition  (1778), 
see  Clark,  George  R. 

Illinois  county,  Virginia,  v.  S14. 

Impressment  of  soamcn  in  Boston 
(1747),  ii.  811;  impressed  sailors 
(1777),  V.  139. 

Independence,  tendencies  toward,  ii.  85, 
810;  prophecy  of,  628;  how  forced 
on  the  Americans,  iv.  160;  the  peo- 
ple's choice,  426;  necessity  of,  ac- 
knowledged by  the  English  govern- 
ment, V.  648,  549. 

Independents,  or  Brownists,  i.  187;  ask 
leave  to  emigrate  to  Canada,  191 ; 
persecution  and  mtirtyrdoms  of,  192, 
193;  those  near  Scrooby,  198  (see 
Puritans) ;  triumph  of,  over  the  Long 
Parliament,  331. 

Indiana,  ii.  186;  discontent  of,  iii.  409; 
course  adopted,  4i>9. 

Indians,  American.    See  Tied  Men. 

Ingersoll,  Jared,  agent  of  Connecticut  in 
England,  iiu  101 ;  sends  to  America 
speech  of  Barr6  in  parliament,  101 ; 
stamp-master  for  Connecticut,  134 ; 
forced  to  resign,  139-141. 

Ingersoll,  Jared,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
federal  convention,  signs  the  constitu- 
tion, vi.  867. 

Ingle,  Richard,  trouble  with,  in  Mary- 
land, i.  ICC,  ir.7. 

Inglis,  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New 
York,  iv.  339. 

Ingoldsby,  in  New  York,  arrests  Leislcr 
and  others,  ii.  36. 

Innes,  James,  in  Virginia  state  conven- 
tion, supports  the  Icderal  constitution, 
vi.  435. 

Iowa,  first  visited  by  Marquette  (IC7C), 
ii.  166. 

Iowa  Indians,  visited  by  Le  Sueur,  ii. 
190. 

Iredell,  James,  iv.  36;  help  afforded  by 
his  writings,  258;  in  North  Carolina 
state  convention  on  the  federal  con- 
stitution, vi.  461. 

Ireland,  relation  to  En;;land  in  civil  and 
religious  affairs,  iii.  18-25;  oppres- 
sion of,  and  rise  of  the  patriot  party, 
26-2S;  emigration  to  America,   28, 


£0 ;  wordi  ot  cheer  to,  from 
iT.  SMi  debate  in  Irish  boiue  at 
Domniont  on  «eaiJm';  four  tbounod 
troops  to  Ami.'iioa,  Ss7,  SJB;  mv;  in 
favor    of,    i»a;    UnicQc*    lo,    tram 


471,1! 


I,  Bi:t,  a- 


Irish  rejlnwnt  ralsud  In  New  Tork  bj 
CliDlun.  r.  l^A. 

Imliik.li.  Lord,  Ojiposn  Uirins  mereesft- 
rie>  ag!iiii*t  Ihc  Amoricana,  iv.  8S7. 

Iron,  mnnuriiclure  of,  fa  the  coloDica 
Iii-olrllilled,  ii.  USD,  HO.  Bse  Uub- 
factuna. 

Ironuolis  lodlinH,  the  Fire  (and  sTter- 
irard  the  Bii)  Xallotw,  L  SO,  £1 ;  cun- 
fercDM  of,  al  AlbOD^,  4T4.  08:1; 
frlciidlj  to  Hid  Dutub,  100;  tmtj 
*ilh  goTernof*  of  Mpjfnfa  and  Now 
Tork,  es^;  bulwark  for  the  linglbti 
In  norlhero  Now  York.  BM ;  dklccij 
of,  li.  91;  Roman  CatholiD  n:U«ioii9 
Id,  MO;  troitj  of  peico  with  tha 
Freauli,  143,  114;  nt  war  ogftln,  140- 
14T;  Je»ult  inSuJoiu  to,  146;  at- 
tafked  by  Krontcnae,  1R4;  at  (caco 
Willi  Iha  Fix'iioh.  18S;  al  Albany  con. 
|;ivs?,  ti'cnilcs  nitb  tbc  Baglisli,  33.1, 
8S0  ;  treaty  with  the  coloniM  (1754), 
SRtt  ;  Irctly  wttb  the  Frcncb  in  Cana- 
dfl,  4BB ;  join  Ibc  French,  405 ;  OoPi- 
du,  SencciR,  nnd  nther^  with  tho 
French,  4U3, 4M ;  with  the  English  at 
Fort  Fniii(oiiaC,4Dl;  treMj  with,  Mto 
boundartcs  (1768).  ill.  3-21;  dangrra 
from,  to  the  Ciiit^  Sial««,  in  the  ap- 

Sniaclilng  Blru^'^Ie  n77HJ,  It.  148; 
ohnson  coui-ls  their  help  against  the 
AiiiaricaiU.  S44,  24S;  Deaue  visits 
ontl  seeurca  ncutralitj,  37s  ;  OTcrlnres 
to  Ihc  Cherokoes,  v.  63;  desire  neu- 
traUty,  833. 

ItsI;,  reclin;:;  \a,  toward  the  United 
SlnteB.  T.  220 

Izai-d,  II.,  pa3slDniit"l7  opposed  to  D. 
Franklin,  v.  a  62,  SjS. 


JadtsOQ,  Andrew,  witli  Sumter  (1780),  T. 
SB3. 

Jackfon,  niclinrd,  sccrclarr  to  GrcnTiUc, 
lii.  30;  rcfiiS09aa.v  pari  in  the  etamp- 
tai.  68,  7ll;  interview  with  Grenrillo 
03  :^^t  tor  Cunneclic.1t,  Ma'«achii- 
iOtlB,  nnd  Pennsylranla,  83,  70,  71 ; 
in  parliament  ar;>ue4  av;aia<t  (axln;^ 
America,  Q'J ;  diimiasej  ns  lla^sn- 
ohvisctta  ngi^nt,  23S;  Bprech  against 
American  Tsvcnuo,  B32,  816. 


07. 

James  I.,  Icing  of  England,  cliarael«r  and 
ability  of,  i.  103,  lod;  course  lowanl 
the  I^]rilatIa,  100.  1U7;  i>n.<c!nmalioa 
iDi«;^rd  lo  the  Cabcd^a  (lOiS),  SIO; 
death  of,  219. 

James  If.,  liinj;of  En^^lnnd.cbarouteroC, 
and  TOurae,  i,  070,  570 ;  oppose*  free 
epvernmrnl,  &7ii :  coureotowopd  Ktw 
Tork,  GS2,  OSS  ;  aliandonelhe  ihronc, 
608  ;  aj'Mciii  pursued  bj,  in  manasiiis 
lhecolonie^  ii.  71,  71 

JamMon,  Qolouel,  at  Korlh  Caillc,  Kcw 
Turk,  ftmnge  oondiicl  of,  t.  434. 

Jomeslown,  Vir;itua,  founded,  L  GS; 
burnt  in  Qaeon'a  rebellion,  400. 

Jasper,  SorgCEiit,brsveactat  Fort  IToul- 
tiec,  ir.  406 ;  mortally  wounded  at 
Sarannah,  Ge«igia,  v.  S7S. 

Jay,  John,  eliaraelcr  of,  ir.  SI ;  dli- 
claim9  Independence,  I'^U;  (igBi  >il- 
drcas  lo  the  oily  of  Loadan,  177; 
trica  a  Beeond  p<ititina  to  lllo  king, 
192;  ar^nient  In  the  New  Jersey  as- 
wmbly,  811 ;  (Inn  and  clear  in  judg- 
ment, 4iV,  4S0;  thinki  it  birat  to 
bum  Iho  cii;  of  Sew  Toik,  cto. 
{1770),  T.  24;  clilof  juHice  of  New 
York,  cliar[a>  to  the  grand  jury,  1S2; 
on  treating  tor  pcocc,  "tO  ;  prciidcnt 
of  congTcae,  iillG;  elected  cnroy  to 
Spain,  32B;  in  l^ri^  6«8;  Interview 
with  Oswald,  061 ;  i>ii!;]iicioiig  of  Ver- 
gcnnce,  632;  views  of,  C02,  0Q3;  EC«s 
O^nald  and  Rayncvol,  and  rcfimes 
England'a  ulTer  of  pL-aco,  CC4,  OflO; 
enpitiilatca  and  altcmpla  lo  nrgntiate 
directly  with  Shelbume,  OCT,  G6B; 
assumption  of  powore,  GC8,  DCS;  re- 
pclii  the  nppi-oaches  of  Arando,  070 ; 
adds  an  article  to  glrc  nat  igntion  of 
the  Hi.<siaaippi  10  England,  G71 ;  nrgea 
restoration  of  West  I'loriJa  to  Enj- 
land,  071 ;  dlacuffion,  078,  BTtf :  Eigna 
the  treaty,  GSd;  eppcala  to  Foi 
against  the  slave-lrade,  vl.  46  ;  letter 
lo  G.  Iltorri9  and  W.  Uvinjislon,  49 ; 
with  J.  Adams  as  conin.l-Eioner  for 
treaty  with  England,  148;  n(^otia- 
liona  with  Gnrdoqui  (1780)  on  naviga- 
tion oF  tho  Uivinsip].!,  etc,  4il,4S2; 
alarms  the  southern  Flatcs,  432;  ne- 
golialinn  rills',  4aS;  in  >'bw  Totk 
state  convention  euppons  the  fc-leral 
cmTcniion,  406 ;   m uvea  the  raiiCca- 

Jetferson,  Tliomnn,  ii.  3"B ;  in  the  Vir- 
ginia house  of  burgesjo?,  iii.  Ill, 
113;  bin  of,  to  emanoipaLi)  negroes 
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410 ;  in  the  Virginia  lesialaturc,  437 ; 
TGSoIution  of,  in  liouse  of  burgcsscJi 
It.  17;  paper  by,  in  conventian,  84; 
opinion  of,  as  to  legislative  independ- 
ence, 60,  6 1 ;  a  dclcj.'ate  to  congress, 
115  ;  opinions  of,  201 ;  drafts  answer 
to  Lord  Nortli's  offer,  202,  203 ;  on 
Wajliington*s  integrity,  209;  enters 
congress,  2J4;  writes  report  of  com- 
mittco  in  reply  to  Noi*th*s  proposal, 
215,  246;  Tiews  as  to  the  king's 
coarse,  274;  b3id  of  cojiinittee  to 
prepare  the  d3claratioa  of  inde- 
pendence, 425;  character  of,  442, 
413;  drafts  tho  doclaration,  441; 
the  declaration  in  fall,  418-450;  on 
the  articles  of  confederation,  v.  14 ; 
governor  of  Virginia,  fa7ors  Clark's 
cxpsiiJon  in  Oaio  and  Illinois,  315, 
816;  bill  of,  for  rcligioas  froeJom, 
823,  329 ;  aclivo  in  gathering  troops, 
895 ;  on  new  states  in  the  North-west, 
454 ;  coind  Jes  with  Madison's  views, 
467,  453;  farors  Morgan's  promo- 
tion, 477;  supports  General  Greens 
with  reinforc33icnt8,  495;  calls  out 
ths  militia,  b3gs  W&shing'on's  pros- 
enc3,  6  )5,  507 ;  servicos  in  the  fourth 
congress,  vi.  112,  113;  plan  for  in- 
ternational comnasrca,  113;  on  conn- 
merce  wi:h  tho  ^ye3t,  1 14;  ordiniuce 
by,  against  slavery  in  the  north-west 
territory,  116,  117;  how  it  was  lost, 
117,  118;  Jefferson's  viows,  113; 
enforce)  union,  122 ;  sails  for  Earop3, 
128;  mtoistcr  to  France,  143,  152; 
bill  of,  for  religious  freeJona  adopted, 
163 ;  adrice  to  Madison,  202 ;  on  the 
end  of  the  sla re-trade,  321 ;  opinions 
on  the  new  constitution,  403;  letters 
to  Madison,  407,  403;  opinion  re- 
specting John  Adams,  464. 

Jeffri.'S,  Sir  George,  I  595 ;  abusive  style 
of,  695. 

Jenkinson,  Charles,  Lord  Liverpool,  on 
English  ambition  (1756),  ii.  451  ; 
secretary  of  the  treasury  (1763),  char- 
acter of,  and  ability,  iii.  38 ;  share  in 
the  stamp-tax  plan,  65,  56 ;  opposes 
repeal  of  the  act,  205 ;  in  tho  treas- 
ury, 237 ;  pica  is  for  absolute  inde- 
pendenco  cf  parliament,  363 ;  holds 
that  the  **  Amsricans  ought  to  sub- 
mit "  (1775),  iv.  114 ;  reply  to  Burke's 
speech,  142. 

Jennings,  Samuel,  povemor  for  the 
proprietaries  of  West  New  Jersey 
(1681),  i.  550;  speaker  of  Now  Jer- 
sey assembly,  a  brave  and  resolute 
Quaker  (1707),  ii.  42,  43. 

Jenyns,  Soame,  a  lord  of  trade,  ii.  442 ; 


mocks  at  American  pretensions,  lit 
96,  97;  pruiics  Josiah  Tucker,  iv. 
290. 

Jeoffrics,  J.,  agent  of  Virginia  in  Eng- 
land, ii.  17. 

Jervis,  John,  Earl  St.  Vincent,  in  tho 
expedition  against  Quebec  (1759),  ii. 
603. 

Jesuits,  missions  and  missionaries  of,  L 
20,  21 ;  in  Maryland,  159-162;  deal- 
ings  with  the  Indian.^,  1 65 ;  in  Cana- 
da, iL  138 ;  in  the  wilderness,  141 ; 
among  the  Five  Nations,  146-148, 
185;  on  Lake  Superior,  150;  op- 
posed to  American  iadepcnJence,  v. 
295 ;  the  order  of,  abolL-tlied  in  Spain, 
800 ;  in  the  United  S.ates  and  South 
America,  vi.  164,  165. 

Jewett,  Captain,  killed  after  surrender, 
V.  82. 

Jews,  welcomed  in  Rhode  Island  (1684, 
1691),  i.  364,  865  ;  also  in  New  Netb- 
erland  (1626-1653),  612. 

Jogues,  L-aac,  Roman  Catholic  mission- 
ary among  the  Hurons,  ii.  141 ;  mar- 
tyrdom of,  142,  143. 

Johnson,  Lady  Arballa,  death  of,  i.  210. 

Johnson,  Gay,  iv.  143 ;  or Jircd  by  tho 
king  to  rouse  the  Six  Nations  to  use 
tho  hatchet,  188,  189;  a-'tivre,  194; 
courts  the  Iroquois,  241,  215. 

Johnson,  Isaac,  i.  223 ;  death  of,  240. 

Johnson,  Sir  John,  i/.  811;  with  the 
royal  Yorkers,  defeated,  v.  163,  169. 

Johnson,  Sir  Nathaniel,  governor  of 
South  Carolina,  ii.  194. 

Johnson,  Robjrt,  governor  of  South 
Carolina,  ii.  216,  280. 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  character  of,  iv. 
135 ;  writes  against  the  colonies,  136. 

Johnson,  Stephen,  of  Lyme,  Connecti- 
cut, in  congress,  iii.  150;  appeal  of, 
in  the  "  New  London  Gazette  "  (1765), 
160. 

Johnson,  Sir  William,  at  Lake  George, 
ii  435 ;  battle  with  Dieskau,  436, 
437 ;  rewarded,  438 ;  to  bo  sole  ne- 
gotiator with  the  Indians  (1766),  448, 
449 ;  takss  Fort  Niagara,  601 ;  shares 
in  a  scheme  for  western  colonization, 
iii.  231 ;  at  Fort  Slanwix  with  the 
Six  Nations  and  others,  321. 

Johnson,  William  Samuel,  agent  of  Con- 
necticut, present  in  gallery  of  house 
of  commons,  iii.  254 ;  interview  with 
Hillsborough,  268-271;  letter  on 
home  affairs,  406 ;  character  of,  vl 
241 ;  on  treason,  314  ;  on  ratification 
of  the  constitution,  etc.,  360 ;  in  the 
state  convention  sup|)orts  the  consti- 
tution, 394. 


Jolmitoo,  Colonel,  ot  Kew  Jern^j,  r. 
8S. 

Jobuston,  Sirouol,  iv.  SSS-SSI ;  gover- 
nor of  tiorlh  CaroUna,  president  oC 
Btila  oonyemion  on  ihu  feJoral  oou- 
BUtatioa,  ri.  4CI. 

JoliDstaue,  Qeorgo,  one  ot  Lord  NorUi'si 
eoiDinuiiloiicrfl  lo  Ameilut,  v.  2TS; 
KLTSge  ipiril  of,  3ST. 

"Join  Of  Die,"  motio  of  Sew  Tork 
piper,  ill.  14B  ;  cffoct  of.  168. 

JolliiL't,  Louis,  Je^uic  mkaiaii>rr  araona 
ttic  Uiiroiu,  ii.  Ul ;  mnrtynlosi  o^ 
Ul,  U-i. 

Joncaire,  ladian  ngcnl,  II.  231. 

Jonca,  Joha  Paul,  officer  iu  Uoilvil 
Blatci  DB17,  T.  Cl ;  TidtoTf  orer  tbe 
Scroll  (1779),  SSO,  SSt ;  ODlcre  tbo 
Teicl,  B  DCQtral  port,  8S1. 

JoaCB,  Jowph,  of  king  Geoige  counlT, 
Vtrginift,  in  oongrws,  letter  lo  Wash- 
lastos,  V.  444,  440;  WnshiiijTlon'B 
(uhieo  lo,  ri.  18.  19;  letter  10  Wiah- 
iagton,  74 ;  course  of,  ia  the  Virginia 
legislature,  BG. 

JonoB,  Noliio  W.,  npcahcr  ot  Georgia 
ns^cmbty,  ill.  4|)S;  with  flabcrsliatii, 
Telfair,  and  otltcrs,  opens  the  king's 
ina;^;iiine  and  takes  powder  (L770), 

w.  isi. 

Junei,  Samuel,  in  Kct  Toik  Elate  con- 
Tentian  03  thu  f^cral  canaiitutian, 
*.  43S;  moTcs  the  ratiGealion  with 
liopes  of  nmonilmcnt!!,  409,  460, 

/ones,  Williim,  of  Uaine,  in  llawiFlili- 
BCttB  sUla  coDTeDlion  OQ  the  federal 
ooQslitQtion,  obJectiouB  of,  vi.  safl. 

JoncB,  ^YiIllo,  leads  opposiiion  in  North 
OaroliniL  state  conTcntion  on  tbe  fed- 
eral conHtilution,  vi.  461,  462  ;  cniiBCil 
cotiTDQtlon  to  adjourn  without  adlon, 
463. 

Joseph  IT.  of  Austria,  and  Haria  The- 
rein, hope  that  America  will  soon  be 
BubJucd,  ir.  424  ;  opposed  lo  eucccns 
of  United  States,  v.  133 ;  Eaunitz's 
report  tt,  470 ;  wishes  and  bopep, 
474  ;  (loMi-cs  a  trcatf  with  the  Dnited 
States  (1TS3).  vi.  OS;  conrlition  and 
prospects  ot  people  under  (178«1, 473. 

Joseph,  Wlllhni,  "  a  tory  president," 
oonvcuea  the  Slarjhnd  assembly 
(loss),  i.  441 ;  ii.  20,  21 ;  address  of, 
lo  tho  usscmbl.r,  L  441. 

Josscljii,    on    slow    progress    in    Kew 

Iiampr.liirc  (1638),  i.  £18. 
Joutel,  II.,  hisloti.in  of  La  Salle's  cipe- 


diiioi 


,  ii.  1711 


Jndleiary,  in  colonics,  lo  bnld  at  tho 

kin-'sp!ea3urc(17r,3),  ii.  537. 
Judiciary,  under  tbe  fcdciol  constitution, 


ri.  SE3.  224.  8iB-85a    Sw  O 

dun  ot  the  United  Suite!; 
Jamonville,  In  cammand  of  the  French 

at  (ireat  Ucadoirs  (17M),  killed  in 

battle,  U.  S84,  SSS. 
Junius,  quoted,  iu.  SG3. 
Jury,  tnal  bj,  in  Tirgiaia  (1G21),L  IIS. 


Esib,  John,  «ent  by  Cboiseul  to  Ameri- 
co,  iii.  347;  views  of,  S7S,  ST9;  of- 
fers to  Bcrre  in  the  Americnn  army 
(i77fl).  ».  130;  arriTes  in  Pliiladel- 
pbia,  174 ;  witli  Lafavetle  nt  Allianv, 
ilS  ;  sent  to  the  Suuib  by  Washing- 
ton, S3S ;  With  General  4>atea,  38u ; 
in  tliD  battle  of  Caiodcti,  South  Caro- 
lino,  8HT-SS9 ;  dies  of  woundB  re- 
ceived, BSD ;  moaument  voted  to  by 
oongri-'ss,  a&g. 

Eabn,  Tcler,  a  Swedish  iraTcIler,  views 
of,  as  to  American  indepeiulenoe 
(1T4S),  ii.  Slfl,  Stl. 

KamcB,  Lord,  opinion  as  to  political 
nnionof  tbe  Aineriisin  colonies  (1774 j, 

Kanawha  valley,  eiplored  (1670),  i.  462. 

Kant,  J.,  German  philosopber,  fiicodlj 
to  the  United  States,  v.  230,  231. 

Kaskaskia,  UIIdoLi,  Fi-cnch  mission  at, 
ii.  187 ;  Indians  submit  lo  tho  Eng- 
lish, iii.  ISl  ;  population  of  (ITGU), 
319;  taken  by  Clark  (17781,  v,  811; 
petition  ot,  for  government  (1786),  ri, 
230,  281. 

Kaunits,  Anstrian  mituster,  t.  240,  898 ; 
plans  for  mediation  of  Austria,  468; 
ill  sucoiss  of,  470. 

Keith, Gcorj^c,  Euhi.sm  of.  in  PcnnsTlraDin 
(!Q31),iL  SB;  aa  early  nbolilionist, 
27S. 

Keith,  Pir  Willi.im,  ii.  B46;  f^venior 
of  Pennsylvaniii,  advice  to  govcm- 
Tnent  as  to  stamp  duties  in  the  colo- 
nies, 264. 

Keitii,  Ijrillsli  minister  at  Vienna,  ir. 
424. 

Kemp,  Ricbard,  Herkeley's  Eubstitule  in 
Vlr)iinla,  L  142. 

Kennebec  river,  entered  by  Gilbert.  L 
90;  end  of  Vir;nnia  colony  on,  SI ; 
Tois'lon  to  the  Indians  on,  il.  144; 
English  settlement  on,  attacked  by  the 
Indians,  219. 

Kcnncdv-,  a  rovalist  in  Kew  Tor!;,  merr- 
ber  of  the  council  (175(1),  ii.  317  ;  ad- 
vifes  "  a  gontio  land-lai,"  SSS, 

Kennedy,  Joseph,  of  Sortli  Carolina,  ir. 
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Kent,  Islo  of,  occapicd  by  Clayborne,  i. 
156 ;  title  assigned  to  Lord  Baltimore, 
163;  taken  by  Leonard  Calvert,  167. 

Kentucky,  spirit  of  (1775^  ir.  131; 
settlements  in,  194, 196;  independent 
spirit  of,  195-197;  action  of  Meck- 
lenburg county,  196-198 ;  increase 
and  prowess  of  the  people,  y.  315; 
specious  offers  of  Spanish  agent  to, 
Yi463. 

Kentucky,  a  county  of  Virginia,  t.  809. 

Keppel,  Admiral,  objects  to  serve 
against  Americans,  iv.  186;  incapa- 
ble, V.  802,  303. 

fficbline,  of  Pennsylvania,  on  Long 
Island,  New  York,  v.  30. 

Kickapoos,  Indians,  ii.  94,  155. 

Kidd,  William,  hanged  for  piracy,  IL  40. 

Kief  t,  William,  governor  of  New  Nether- 
land,  i.  501 ;  barbarous  policy  toward 
the  Indians,  504-506;  lost  at  sea, 
607. 

King,  Rufus,  revives  JcfTcrson^s  anli- 
slavcry  clause,  vi.  132  ;  report  to  con- 
gress on  (1785),  182,  133;  joins 
Gerry  against  desire  of  Massachusetts 
for  enlarging  powers  of  congress,  etc., 
146,  147;  speech  to  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  on  the  action  of  An- 
napolis convention,  196,  197;  con- 
ciliatory movement  in  congress,  199  ; 
in  the  federal  convention,  223,  289 ; 
on  the  committee  of  five,  257 ;  op- 
posed to  slave  representation,  265, 
266;  course  in  congress  (1786),  278, 
279 ;  sent  by  congress  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania,  281 ;  service 
of,  in  congress,  286,  288,  290;  on 
slave  representation,  299;  on  state 
interference  with  contracts,  305;  in 
Massachusetts  state  convention  on 
the  federal  constitution,  896;  ex- 
plains the  constitution,  899 ;  elected 
in  New  York  United  States  senator, 
467. 

Klng*s  Mountain,  South  Carolina,  Ameri- 
cans victorious  at,  v.  898-400;  in- 
spiriting effect  of  victory,  400. 

Kinscy  of  New  Jersey,  v.  7. 

Kirk,  Sir  David,  takes  Quebec,  i.  219, 
220. 

Kirkland,  Samuel,  missionary  among  the 
Mohawks,  iv.  148. 

Klttaning,  Pennsylvania,  fight  at,  with 
the  Indians,  ii.  454,  455. 

Klopstock,  F.  T.,  German  poet,  v.  231. 

Knowles,  Sir  Charles,  tries  impressment 
of  seamen  in  Boston  (1747),  ii.  811 ; 
result  of  his  action,  811,  841. 

Knowlton,  Thomas,  of  Ashford,  iv.  215 ; 
on  Breed's  Hill,  218,  219,  222 ;  mor- 


tally wounded  in  skirmish  near  New 
York  city,  v.  47. 

Knox,  Henry,  reply  to  Dickinson's 
"Farmer's  Letters,"  iil  836;  plans 
works  round  Roxbury,  Massachusetts, 
iv.  240;  colonel  of  artillery,  v.  24; 
in  Now  England  to  raise  troops,  461, 
452 ;  letter  from  and  to  G.  Morris, 
vL  67,  68 ;  aids  W^ashington's  plans 
for  the  army,  73. 

Knox,  James,  western  adventures  of,  iiL 
393,  894. 

Knox,  William,  agent  of  Georgia  (1763), 
favors  stamp-tax,  iiL  58. 

Knyphauscn,  general  of  Hessian  mer- 
cenaries, iv.  355;  at  New  Bochelle, 
New  York,  v.  72,  75 ;  at  taking  of 
Fort  Washington,  79,  80 ;  in  the  ex- 
pedition against  Philadelphia,  176, 
177 ;  in  command  in  New  York 
(177^),  375  ;  raises  regiments  of  loy- 
alists or  tories,  423. 

Kosciuszko,  Thaddeus,  a  Pole,  joins  the 
American  cause,  v.  150 ;  orders  to,  by 
Gates,  150,  182;  constructs  fortifica- 
tions at  West  Point,  New  York,  432 ; 
with  General  Greene  in  the  South, 
479,  501 ;  honor  given  to,  by  con- 
gress, vi.  104. 


L. 


Laconia,  in  Maine,  Gorges  and  Mason^s 
patent  for,  i.  217. 

La  Come,  French  partisan  warrior,  ii. 
358,  859 ;  among  the  Indians  in  the 
North-west,  iv.  148 ;  fierce  fighter,  t. 
143. 

Lafayette,  Gilbert  Motier  de,  how  first 
won  for  America,  iv.  189  ;  ardent  re- 
solve of,  V.  21 ;  prepares  to  leave 
for  America,  126,  127 ;  sails  for  the 
United  States,  182,  138  ;  arrives,  and 
is  appointed  major-general,  174 ;  in 
battle,  178  ;  wounded,  179 ;  efforts  to 
alienate  him  from  Washington,  215 ; 
true  to  the  commander-in-chief,  215  ; 
expedition  to  Canada  offered  to,  goes 
to  Albany,  215;  on  the  effect  in 
France  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, 269 ;  gallant  conduct  of, 
at  Monmouth,  274-277 ;  sent  to  Rhode 
Island,  285  ;  in  France,  at  Versailles, 
806 ;  urges  sending  troops  to  the 
United  States,  426  ;  begs  help  of  Ver- 
gcnnes,  452  ;  sent  by  Washington  to 
Virginia,  506 ;  generosity  of,  to  the 
troops,  606;  active,  watchful,  self- 
possessed,  511 ;  urges  Washington  to 
come  in  force  to  Virginia,  512  ;  sends 


to  Unurapns  tnd  Yergnmea  iD^iisi 

of  flucodiis,  KIS  1  sliU'B  ia  tlm  ducislri; 

Yiolorj  St  Torklown,  Oa«  ;  e»cr  faili.- 

ful  to   Ameri^   vi.   Zi ;   Tisiu   lLo 

Uaitcd  Slitcs  ftstJn,  127. 
La    Galljsoniiic,    goritrnor-gnteral    of 

C^iooili,  ii.  !i:n ;  goes  lo  I'nmco,  Si-i  j 

>d>iecot,  861. 
La  Joniuitrc,  gQTcnioT.general  of  Cann- 

dn,  ii.  Sie,  S17;  novcineiilg  of,  3S8, 


Lallcmniul,  a  Jesuit  mlisionarj-,  mar- 
tyred, a  U3,  1*8. 

La  Loatr:,mii«ioaar.>ia  Korft  Scotia,  Ii. 
3 14  ;  stira  u^i  (ho  ludiaDS  agaitin  tliB 
English,  316 ;  burns  a.  cliurah,  S3S. 

Lamb,  Jalin,  eiptiia  of  Drlillcry,  h. 
29J ;  colliictor  of  Now  York  costom- 
housfi,  vL  4M. 

LambGrvIllc,  mLjuoiiaT?  among  tbo  Iro- 
quois, i.  &3U, 

LuiCMter,  Maajachuaetlt,  Indian  massO' 
CTOatiL  8<JI,  n93. 

Lanu^ttor,  Paoniyltonla,  treat;  with  tho 
Sii  NalJO'ia  at,  11.  80;l. 

Landj^rarc.^  in  Carolina,  t.  418,  410. 

Lanil-iai  nnd  [iill-lax,  ui-!n>d  bf  Din- 
iridJic  for  the  Old  Djminion,  ii.  443. 

Lane,  Ral-ih,  jioa  o.it  a.4  j'ovci'Dar  of 
Ralcijb'd  cafonj,  i.  71;  eiplomliatij 
and  riewj  of,  7i-7J ;  relurna  to  Bus- 
load, 73. 

LansJjo,  Jo!in,  of  New  Jlampslilre,  lii. 
S93;  lupporlA  Ills  ueiT f edenl  coasCi- 
litlion,  vi.  41)11,  4I1H;  elected  preiidont 
of  tba  senato  in  the  first  fcdorol  eoa- 
grosB  (17^3).  487. 

Lansing,  ajvjiiinlod  delt'gitD  by  New 
York  til  Ih;  Ccdcml  convention,  vi. 
aoO.  33 j,  212,  213;  l>av,^  ilie  con- 
Tention,  259,  260:  in  the  Btate  con- 
veatio.i  opiio.iCJ  the  coaalitution,  488, 
458-180, 

La  IEdcIis,  M:\rquis  d;,  altcmpU  coloni- 
zation, i  18. 

La  Sillc,  R.  C.  de,  carl;  career,  ii.  159, 
180;  employed  by  Froatonac,  160] 
relums  ti  F.'anc:,  and  obt;iin8  a  royal 
j^nt,  101;  fuctlicr  gr.ant,  102;  <□ 
Kb5ara  rivar  and  on  the  labea,  163; 
cmbaiTassinonla,  16.1;  descends  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of  Uexieo, 
137;  takes  possession  of  the  country 
for  France,  163 ;  jroos  again  to  Franco, 
163,  189;  pn>p3Rtlion  of,  to  coaqner 
and  colonize  accepted,  109;  misses 
tbc  mouth  o(  llie  Mississippi,  171; 
occiipiai  To5i",  172;  eiciirsiona  bv, 
173,  17:J;  BMrls  f.ir  Canada,  173; 
murdered  by  Dnh.iul,  174;  c'jara 
and  iQcrtts  of,  174. 


I  Laj  Caxts,  (Uj^eaia  using  negi^  bIbtc* 

,      In  lltjpaniola  (IB1T|.  L  134. 

[  Laud,  arehbishop  of  Cauterbui;,  bend 

of    corumiiiiion    for    regulating   tha 

Amei-icu    colooii'S    {I01I4),    L    S74; 

CDune  pur»acd,  374,  27S. 

Laudonnilire,  leads  ctjlonj  to  Florida,  i. 

Bi  ;  iad  fate  ot  tbo  ooionT,  S2-fiD. 
Laurens,  Henry,  of  South  CaroUiia,  il. 
051) ;  pre.iidcnt  of  the  proviiieiBl  coii- 
greiB  (U7I>).  i"-  IGU;  relucluil  to 
proclaim  independence,  S9^;  r'lix- 
president  of  Soulli  Carolina  ondcr 
itsnex  contitiCutioii.  893 :  letter  Bent 
to,  In  disparagement  ot  Wnsliington, 
liDW  trcatod,  1.  SI  A;  reaignj  prcisi- 
dcncy  of  congresH,  293;  favors  eullst- 
Ing  tliC  eIsvcs,  370  ;  piisaacr  in  Enj- 
Inod.  n-i7;  goes  to  tbc  En^e.  Q36 ; 
in  I'arii  with  tlio  eommisxioaers  for 
pcaci>,  S7>>,  079;  hu  clause  inserted 
ia  convention  as  to  "negroes  and 
other  properly,"  S79,  &B(), 
Laurens,  Jobn,  (he  younger,  too  of 
Qenrf,  ud  and  Interpreter  lo  Count 
D'EstiJnj;.  t.  SS9;  a'iBbcs  to  enliu 
slttvefl,  SilD,  870;  sent  lo  France  la 
beg  betp,  4SS;  mortally  Rounded  at 
Co.-nbahec  ferry,  558. 
Lamun,   Uuke   d'j,  defeats    Tarloton'a 

Icjjion,  V.  519. 
Law,  Jobn,  and  tbc  Uis.Ms.'inpI   ('om- 
pany,   Ii.  227 ;  grand  credit  scheme, 
227,  223 ;  Laic's  bank  becomes  the 
Eink  of  France,  229 ;  wild  extrava- 

§ancc  and  recUlcsoao-is,  S29-231  ; 
ownfallof,  231. 

Lawrence,  lleutcnant-goTemor  ot  Xova 
ScoUa,  ii.  419. 

Lawreiie..-  of  New  York,  duluteB  do  pra- 
tcelion  in  tho  first  tedenl  congress 
(I7S<J),  TL4BB. 

LawBon,  Burrejor-gcneral  of  Nonh  Caro- 
lina, ii.  203;  dealh  of.  204. 

"League  and  Covenant,"  in  Boston,  iv, 
21 ;  Biispends  all  trade  with  F.oitlatid, 
21,  22 ;  BubMribers  lo,  in  Plymou:h, 
28. 

Learned.  General,  v.  184,  183. 

Leddra,  W.,  a  Quaker,  bangod,  1.  315. 

Lcdvard,  Colonel,  murdered  bv  lirom- 
flcld,  a  British  olCo^r,  al  Fort  Gris- 
wold,  Connecticut,  v.  507. 

Iico,  Arthur,  itith  R.  Tonn,  in  London, 
iv.  270,  271;  interview  with  Bcac- 
marcbaii,  361;  ordered  to  get  tho 
vlevtB  of  foreipi  powers  as  to  Ameri- 
ca, 302;  receives  proTiii>e  of  help  in 
money  from  Fi'ance,  371  ;  one  of  the 
eoinniisjioacrs  to  France,  v.  OH ;  min- 
ister lo  Spain,  mcels  Giimaldi,  136, 
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IS7;  visits  Frederic  of  Pniasia,  289, 
240 ;  papers  of,  stolen,  240 ;  tries  to 
supplant  Franklin,  262;  in  congress, 
debate  on  the  revenue  question,  vi. 
64  ;  opposes  Madison,  69. 

Lee,  Charles,  comes  to  America,  ir.  48; 
elected  by  congress  n.ajor-general, 
232 ;  unprincipled  in  character,  233, 
234 ;  att.;mpts  negotiation  with  liur. 
goyne,  241  ;  in  New  York,  conceited, 
OTerbearin;/,  etc.,  383,  884 ;  appointed 
to  command  troops  in  the  South,  885 ; 
at  Charleston,  tries  to  interfere,  to  no 
good,  ^99, 400 ;  petulant,  wi:»hes  ]«*oi*t 
Moultrie  CTacuatcd,  refuses  Moultrie 
powder,  etc,  400-407;  praises  the 
Tictors  after  the  battle,  410;  extorts 
money,  v.  01 ;  on  a  border  expedi- 
tion, 61,  62;  returns  to  the  North, 
62  ;  expected  in  camp,  66 ;  character 
and  views,  66,  67 ;  wishes  to  nep:o- 
tiate  with  Howe,  68;  orders  from 
Washington,  how  received,  76;  re- 
fuses to  obey  Wasbiogton*s  orders, 
81-84;  ea;;cr  to  displace  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, 84-86  ;  foolhardy, 
taken  prisoner,  86,  87 ;  letters  to 
Hush,  Morris,  etc.,  145 ;  treason  of, 
146;  Yorke's  opinion  of,  146;  ex- 
changed, 146,  155;  second  in  com- 
mand, disobedient  and  treacherous, 
274  -  276  ;  court  •  martialed,  found 
guilty,  censured  by  congress  (1780), 
277,  278 ;  death  of,  in  disgrace,  278. 

Lee,  Francis,  delegate  to  congress,  iv. 
255. 

Lee,  Major  XL,  takes  Paulus  Hook  (Jer- 
sey City),  V.  331,  332 ;  ordered  to  the 
South,  883 ;  colonel  of  cavali^  legion, 
477, 478  ;  defeats  the  Tories,  491 ;  at 
battle  of  Guilford  Court-House,  492, 
493 ;  at  the  taking  of  Augusta,  Geor- 
gia, 500 ;  in  congress,  favors  the  new 
constitution,  vi.  373 ;  in  Virginia  state 
convention,  supports  the  constitution, 
436. 

Lee,  R.  n.,  of  Virginia,  speech  against 
slavery,  549,  550;  on  the  course  of 
England  toward  America,  iii.  76 ;  in 
Vii^nia  legislature,  437 ;  eloquence 
of,  iv.  85 ;  supports  P.  Henry*s  meas- 
ures, 145;  delegate  to  congress,  190; 
proposes  to  raise  trof)ps  for  Carolina, 
V.  884;  wishes  Washington  to  be 
made  dictator,  507 ;  divides  Virginia 
in  favor  of  state  sovereignty,  vi.  84, 
85 ;  course  in  Virginia  Irgislaturc,  and 
letter  of,  9.^,  96 ;  letter  to  Madison, 
124 ;  opposes  the  navigation  act,  144, 
146 ;  in  congress  (1787),  281,  286 ;  on 
the  committee  of  seven,  287;  pre- 


pares clause  on  contracts,  288;  in 
congress,  opposes  the  new  constitu- 
tion, 371;  offers  amendments,  872; 
supported  by  New  York,  373 ;  persist- 
ence in  opposition,  874, 875,  883,  423, 
425 ;  through  Patrick  Henry's  schem- 
ing  chosen    United    States  senator, 
466;  wishes  to  use  for  Washington 
title  of  "Highness,"  471. 
Lee,  William,  commissioner  to  Germany 
and  Prussia,  v.  337 ;  how  received  by 
Fi-ederic  of  Prussia,  387. 
Leet,  William,  deputy  governor  of  Con- 
necticut, L  574. 
Leet-men,  or  tenants,  under  constitution 

for  Carolina,  i.  418. 
Legge,  William.    See  Dartmouth. 
Legislators,  hereditary,  proposed  and  re- 
jected in  Massachusetts,  i.  259. 
Leibnitz,  predicted  revolution,  iv.  872. 
Lcisler,    Jacob,   concern   of,   in    *'  the 
Dutch  plot,"  in  New  York,  i.  601 ;  as- 
sumes  powers  of  government,  iL  84, 
85  ;  career  of,  and  result,  85,  86  ;  ar- 
rested, tried,  and  hacged,  86,  87  ;  at- 
tainder reversed  by  parliament,  87, 
88. 
Lcitch,  Major,  mortally  wounded,  v.  47. 
J^e  Moyne,  James,  a  painter,  i.  63. 
Lcrapri^re,  Captain,  iv.  402. 
Lcnni-Lenape,  in  New  Jersey,  etc.,  two 
divisions,  the   Minsi   and    the  Dela- 
wares,  ii.  91. 
Leon,  De.     See  Ponce  de  Leon. 
Leonard,  Daniel,  recommends  submis- 
sion of  Massachusetts  to  England,  iv. 
123. 
Leslie,  British  commander,  rebuked  by 

Howe,  V.  46,  47. 
Lessing,  German  philosopher,  v.  231. 
Le  Sueur,  ii.  190 ;  defeats  the  Natchez 

Indians,  283,  284. 
Leverett,    agent   of    ^lassachusetts    in 

England,  i.  868. 
Levi,  French  general,  ii.  489,  501 ;  at 
Montreal,  5f»8  ;  besieges  Quebec,  522 ; 
failure  of,  522,  523. 
Lewis,  Andrew,  in  fight  with  the  Shaw- 
nees,  acts  discreditably,  iv.  87 ;  ap- 
pointed brigadier-general   from  Vir- 
ginia, but  forced  to  resign,  836. 
Lewis,  Charles,  death  in  battle,  iv.  87. 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  origin  of  the  name, 

iv.  168. 
Lexington,  Massachusetts,  militia  and 
a!ann  -  men  turn  out  at  midnight 
(April,  1775),  iv.  154 ;  attack  on,  by 
British  troops,  155  ;  martyrs  of,  166; 
their  glorious  memory,  156,  157. 
Liberty  of  the  press.  See  Press,  and 
Printing. 
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mged  to  lower  English  pride  and 
power,  242;  announces  to  England 
trcatj  with  the  United  States,  248, 
249 ;  rec.iiv'es  the  American  commis- 
noners,  250 ;  not  pleased  or  eatistied, 
250, 251 ;  frees  the  crown  scrfd,  4U4 ; 
receires  news  of  the  victory  at  York- 
town,  523;  invites  Washington  to 
Tisit  Prance,  vi.  177. 

Louisbarg«  fortress  at,  key  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  ii.  305;  New  England  re- 
aolves  to  conquer,  305;  expeiition 
agamst,  805,  303;  strength  of  the 
pboe,  807 ;  siege  of,  308 ;  surrender 
of  the  French,  309 ;  siege  and  capture 
of  (1753),  by  the  English  under  Wolfe, 
485. 

Lou'm'ana,  expedition  to,  by  Iberville,  iL 
187;  possession  of,  taken,  188;  slow 
progress  of,  100,  101 ;  boundary  of, 
224;  granted  to  Crozit,  225,  226; 
Cadillac,  governor  of,  226 ;  John  Law 
and  the  Mi^sisiippi  Company,  227- 
282 ;  condition  of,  in  1740, 237 ;  given 
up  by  Spain  to  Fi-aace  (1761),  iii.  75 ; 
affairs  in  New  Orleans,  316 ;  Spani.^h 

government  expelled,  816-318;  con- 
ition  of  afTair.4,  352;  landing  of 
O'Reilly  and  army,  353;  arrcjts  of 
the  French,  353;  trials  and  execu- 
tions, 854;  population  of  New  Or- 
leans and  MiiAiidippi  valley,  354. 

Loughborough,  Lard.  See  Weddcr- 
bunL 

Lovelace,  Lord,  succeeds  Nicolls  in  New 
York,  i.  524;  CDurse  of,  as  govemar 
of  New  York,  ii.  43,  44. 

Lovell  of  Maisachusetts,  and  Gates,  v. 
149 ;  letter  to  Gates,  abusing  Wash- 
ington, 211. 

Lovett,  Chriitopher,  i.  217. 

Lovewell,  John,  Indian  fighter,  ii.  220. 

Low,  Isaac,  iv.  10 ;  nominated  for  con- 
gn»»,  81. 

Lowndes,  It,  of  South  Carolina,  treat- 
ment of,  ill.  403 ;  president  of  South 
Carolina,  v.  288 ;  superseded  by  Ilut- 
ledgo,  853;  submits  to  Cornwallis, 
898 ;  debite  in  Sauth  Carolina  assem- 
bly, 415 ;  bitterly  opposes  the  federal 
constitution,  favors  a  southern  con- 
federacy, etc.,  415-419. 

Loyalists,  or  tone-*,  expectations  of,  iv. 
128,  121;  in  Boston,  mean  behavior 
of,  172;  in  North  Carolina,  v.  491 ; 
fai  South  Carolina,  502;  question  of 
indemnity  and  compensation  for, 
Franklin  opposed,  570;  Jny  and 
Adams  agree  to  validity  of  debts  con- 
tracted before  the  war,  674,  575; 
final  arrangement,  578,  579;   forced 
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emigration  of,  vi.  101 ;  compensated 
by  parliament,  101. 

Ludwell,  Philip,  in  South  Carolina,  iL 
10. 

Luther,  Martin,  influence  and  tenets  of, 
L  177,  178,  181,  199,  6o7;  ii.  403, 
404. 

Luttrell,  n.  T.,  praises  the  Americans, 
iv.  129. 

Luzerne,  on  reforming  the  articles  of 
confederation,  v.  50S ;  letters  to,  from 
Vcrgcunes,  explaining  his  policy  for 
America,  572,  677;  reports  to  Ver- 
gennes,  vi.  20. 

Lygonia,  in  Maine,  i.  220,  221 ;  united 
to  Massachusetti>,  299,  300. 

Lyman,  Plilnchas,  gcneml  of  New  Eng- 
land troops,  ii.  435 ;  bravery  of,  437, 
438. 

Lynch,  Thomas,  in  congress  at  New 
York,  iii.  149,  154;  en  property  in 
slaves,  V.  12. 

Lyttellon,  Sir  George,  in  parliament,  ii. 
409;  chancellor  of  'the  exchequer, 
417;  favors  taxing  America,  iii.  188; 
protests  against  repeal  of  stamp-act, 
210,  211. 

Lyttelton,  liicbard,  governor  of  South 
Carolina,  rouses  the  enmity  of  the 
Chcrokees,  ii.  513,  514;  duplicity  and 
perfidy  of,  516,  617;  praised  by  the 
board  of  trade,  618;  transferred  to 
Jamaica,  618;  in  parliament,  re- 
proaches Lord  Chatham,  iv.  105 ;  on 
the  negroes  and  their  uses  in  South 
Carolina,  282. 


M. 


McCall  and  his  Georgians,  with  Morgan, 
V.  480. 

McClary,  Andrew,  killed  at  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  iv.  230. 

Maccrca,  Jane,  murder  of,  v.  164. 

McCulloh,  in  North  Carolina,  iii.  51. 

Macdaniel,  killed  at  Fort  Moultrie,  iv. 
406,  407. 

Macdonald,  Donald,  and  Highlanders,  iv. 
386,  387. 

Macdonald,  Flora,  iv.  386. 

Macdoncll,  and  the  savages  on  the  Sus- 
quehannah,  v.  332. 

MacJougall,  "  Son  of  Liberty,"  in  New 
York,  iii.  370  ;  moves  for  association 
for  aid  and  defence,  iv.  176,  177; 
superintends  embarkation  of  troops 
from  Brooklyn,  v.  36,  37;  in  battle 
at  Chatterton  Hill,  74 ;  Washington's 
letter  to,  102;  at  Germantown,  193, 
19 1 ;  on  the  committee  from  the  army 
to  congress,  vi.  69,  61. 
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Hacitoiiell,  wiib  tbc  North  Ouollaa 
mitilia,  T.  S9U,  £97. 

Mclletu7,  in  the  feUeml  conrentlon,  ti, 
SOe:  uuwera  Lutlicr  Martin  b^ore 
the  Uu^rlanii  assomblj,  410. 

lUchlu,  ilahie,  tcsbhIs  scixuJ  b;  tbe 
peoploof  (1776),  ii.  IS*. 

Uackcin,  in  Philadelphia,  it.  4ti\ 
IiresidPnt  of  Pcnusjlvania  izoDtematv, 
43S,  iS'J;  in  the  state  ooncendou, 
■npporta  tho  fcJenil  constitution,  vi. 
38^,  388,  3911. 

Uactinaw,  a  luisslon  BtaUon  and  centra 
of  fur-traileal  Lover  Canada,  ii  103; 
low  of  fort  at,  in  Pontine'!  war,  iiL 
43 ;  nmssaccc  bv  tbe  Indians,  4G. 

Mnclainc,  A^  in  yortli  Carolina  stafo 
convenlioD  on  tbi-  ludand  consiitu- 
liun,  o\.  4el. 

Uaclolland,  tuffcrin^  and  deaib  of,  in 
Canada  exprdition.  iv.  8(H>. 

Uacleod,  Donald,  and  the  liighlanden, 
ir.  387;  death  of,  SSS,  SUO, 

UacphcraoD,  death  of,  at  assau]!  on 
Quebec,  ic  BUS. 

Uadi^oo,  JaniM,  iL  Soa  ;  iv.  ISO;  in 
tbe  Vlrj{iDia  conTsnlion,  415;  ameiid- 
mcnt  ou  religiouB  freedom  oSbred  hj, 
and  adoplud,  4 1 7 ;  course  tn  congress, 
V.  453,  4j5;  rtporl  10  ooiigresB  on 
ooertive  poirerti,  4S7 ;  on  eoltccting 
rCTcnne,  6U3  ;  course  of,  on  the  refe- 
nue  question,  ri.  63-65 :  plan  for 
revenue  (17S3),  70 ;  retires  from  oon- 
grvM  b;  rule  of  rotation,  IDS;  arges 
DsUonal  measumi,  ISl,  122;  letter 
to  It.  ir.  Lee.  121 ;  opposes  support 
of  religion  bj  the  stale.  156,  tS'7;  on 
the  erils  of  paper  moiiev,  174-178; 
«iee  courac  of,  1R3,  ISiS;  aulhor  of 
the  deetaratort  preamble  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Ipfislatiiiv.  197,  198;  diOBen 
dclejate  Id  the  federal  convention, 
IBS;  prepares  outline  of  federal  cnn- 
Etitution,  203 ;  prindples  of,  303, 
SOS;  in  the  convention,  !0S,  216- 
S18,  3S0,  222 ;  nn  temt  of  senators, 
9iS;  oppoBM  Ell  e<  worth,  SEl,  2S2: 
on  the  committee's  report,  SE6 ;  on 
■tandord  of  representation,  365  -,  ela- 
borate speech  in  comention,  3^8  ; 
on  Dotionnl  and  state  Ipi^slaWon,  271 ; 
Jurisdiction  iit  federal  courta,  213; 
on  diBlributinn  of  repreflenlatlres, 
304,  295;  on  qualifications  of  mcnv 
bi-TB  of  eon|5re''»,  295 ;  on  prepcTly 
qtinlifloatlon,  298;  decides  fiucation 
•gainst  paper  money,  SOB ;  on  inler- 
fcrenoo  ullh  conlracts,  Bud,  308; 
propositions  offpred,  312;  views  on 
eleclIoB  of  preaiileiit  ,titne  of  office. 


et&,  S9S-S30;  on  treaty  power,  im- 
peachment, etc  ,  345,  346  ;  dealica 
judiciary  to  hate  vt'lo  paver,  348;  on 
uslabliabing  a  aniverUiy,  361 ;  on  tho 
pardoning  power,  362;  on  amend- 
ments, 363 ;  approvua  Uasaadinxfils 
policy,  4u«  ;  cooveotioo  culled  on  the 
federal  conslitulion  ( 1 7H7),  4 10 ;  m«eu 
(1788),  411 ;  conduct  of  eiicnuea  and 
friend]  of  federal  govemiueDt,  ilt; 
conslitulion  ratiSed  nithout  amend- 
ments propoiied,  413;  no  dispo^iion 
toward  a  separate  confedeiner,  113; 
Id  the  stale  ounTenlion  eameallyand 
ligoronsly  supports  tbe  fcdeial  en- 
stiluliou,  428-436 ;  letter  to  Hamil- 
ton on  conditional  ratification  of  the 
canslitulion,  459  ;  electid  to  the  house 
of  representatives,  4UT  ;  funrbodiogs, 
488  ;  fpcenh  on  protection,  468,  4»9. 

Magaw,  Colonel,  with  Waehiugloo,  r. 
87 ;  in  cummand  at  Fort  Wsaliinglao, 
70,  78;  summoned  to  Surrender,  J7; 
battle  on  the  beisht^.  76;  Qes^iiu 
BdTaaec,  Aracii,snd  beaten,  surreu- 
den,  7U,  Bu. 

Maine,  ttxij  French  allempta  la,  i  !>; 
Tinted  by  Prlng  ami  Wajmonth,  Bt, 
82  ;  Argall's  attack  ou  Mount  Deicrl 
Isle,  106,  109;  patent  for  Licimll 
217;  Goi^rcsinvii™  theSoolehlocoli!- 
niie  in,  218,  2tS  ;  united  with  Ma3»- 
ohnselts,  300 ;  Indian  war  in,  S» ; 
purchased  by  Uassachusctts,  G97; 
given  np  by  tiassachiuclls,  fH: 
French  and  Indian  warfare  in,  IL  Ui, 
183;  maritime  enterprise  of,  Ml; 
joins  Uassachnsetts  in  tatifying  tbt 
federal  oonetitntioQ,  ri.  406,  1M; 
encroachments  of  England  upon,46S. 

Ualcolm,  Danift,  a  Boston  patriot,  iu. 
231;  arrested,  31G, 

Maleshcrbcs  and  Louis  XV.,  iil,  4)1, 
418:  eiiled,  418;  under  Louis  XTL 
in  the  department  of  Paris  and  the 
police,  iv.  41  ;  in  farnr  of  a  pMoe 
policy,  364 ;  retires,  369 ;  apprediKi 
Franklin,  v.  262. 

Jtambrj,  Z.,  missionary  among  the  ht 
dians,  ii.  99. 

Uandam us  councillors,  in  Mas93chDHtt^ 
appointed  by  the  kini;,  iv.  80;  p'c 
way  and  resipn.  49,  66. 

U anhattan  Island  (New  York^  pnrdund 
from  the  Indians,  t.  495,  49^ ;  popu- 
lation of  (1628),  498;  progress  of  «1- 
tiement  under  Stuyvc=ant.  511.  3* 
New  Notherland  and  Kpw  York 

Usniirault.  Judith,  a  nuqnenot.  sad  ei- 
pcriences  of,  in  Carolins,  i.  433;  no. 
ble  mudnct  of  her  son,  434. 
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Uanigault,  Pierre,  husband  of  Judith,  i. 
438. 

Manly,  John,  and  the  pioe-tree  flag,  W, 
821. 

ICausfield  (William  MurrajX  earl  of, 
diief  adviser  of  the  cruwu,  ii.  888, 
889;  of  the  Whig  party,  410;  on 
the  difference  between  English  and 
Americans,  447,  448 ;  on  free  ships 
and  free  goods,  450 ;  lord  chief  jus- 
tioe,  457  ;  opinion  on  the  acts  of  the 
Pennsylvania  assembly  (1760),  529, 
630 ;  on  James  Otis,  iii.  82  ;  speech 
in  house  of  lords,  190-194 ;  reiterates 
right  and  power  of  parliament,  209, 
210;  on  the  folly  of  the  Americans, 
247 ;  advises  to  crush  Boston,  301 ; 
reply  to  Chatham,  865 ;  on  freedom 
of  the  slave  in  England,  411,  412; 
advocates  Boston  port  bill,  475 ;  also, 
the  taking  away  Massachusetts  char- 
ter, 477 ;  on  Lord  North^s  proposition, 
iv.  119,  120;  supports  North's  meas- 
ures, 283 ;  ridicules  idea  of  suspend- 
ing hostilities,  829;  unmoved,  sees 
Chatham  stricken  down,  v.  254. 

Hantco,  an  Indian  in  Carolina,  i.  70; 
baptized,  and  made  lord  of  Roanoke, 
76. 

Uanufactures,  American,  laws  ngainst 
(1700),  ii.  81  ;  restricted  (1721),  241, 
242  ;  further  restrictions  (1750),  856, 
857;  still  further  restrictions  (1765), 
iii  71, 108, 117  ;  home  manufactures, 
1S8  ;  non-importation  agreement,  159, 
264;  American,  preferred  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 277;  congress  wish  to  fos- 
ter, V.  560 ;  in  Pennsylvania,  vi.  185 ; 
on  management  of,  807;  in  New 
York,  455;  in  congress  debate  on 
protection,  manufactures,  etc.,  468. 

Marblehead,  Massachusetts,  i*espon8e  to 
Boston,  iii.  426  ;  offers  use  of  harbor, 
etc,  to  Boston  (1774),  iv.  24,  25; 
fishermen  of,  at  the  crossing  of  the 
Delaware  (1776),  v.  96. 

Marbois,  on  affairs  in  the  United  States 
(1784),  vi.  124. 

Marcst,  Jesuit  missionary,  ii.  186. 

Marie  Antoinette,  queen  of  France,  iv. 
88 ;  fiiend  to  the  United  Sutes,  v. 
242 ;  receives  the  American  commis- 
sioners, 250;  spirit  and  purpose  of, 
267,  268;  regard  of  Americans  for, 
827 ;  with  Louis  XVL,  invites  Wash- 
Ington  to  visit  France,  vi.  177. 

Marion,  Francis,  ii.  517,  550;  with 
Moultrie,  iv.  408 ;  ever  brave  and 
active,  v.  394 ;  alert  against  the  ene- 
my, 401  ;  humanity  of,  and  success, 
402,  478;   active    service  in  South 


Carolina,  498-501 ;  at  battle  of  Eu- 
taw  Springs,  503. 
Markhoiu,  archbishop  of  York,  on  colo- 
nial Uberty,  v.  143,  144,  224. 
Markham,  William,  goes  to  Pennsylva- 
nia,  i.  554,  555,  557  ;   ii.  28 ;   gov- 
ernor of  Delaware,  ii.  25;  governor 
of  Pennsylvania  (1695),  28. 
Marquette,  James,    missionary    among 
the  Ojibwas  in  Michigan,  ii.  152  ;  life 
of  missionaries,   152,   153 ;  purposes 
to  discover  the  Mississippi  river,  158; 
with   Jolliet,  reaches  the  Wisconsin 
river,    1 55 ;   enters    the    Mississippi, 
156;  first  to  tread  the  soil  of  Iowa, 
156;   descends  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Arkansas  river,  157,  158;  on  re- 
turn, enters  the  Illinois  river,  158; 
death  of,  and  character,  159. 
Marshall,  Christopher,  views  of,  iv.  488. 
Marshall,  John,   iv.   819;   in  Virginia 
legislature  (1787),  in  favor  of  con- 
vention for  new  constitution  cf  the 
United  States,  vi.  878;   defends  the 
constitution  in  state  convention,  429, 
I      430. 
Martha's  Vineyard,  Massachusetts,  raid 

of  British  on,  v.  286. 
Martin,  J.,  royal  governor  of  North 
Catolina,  iv.  198;  fiees  to  a  ship-of- 
war,  259 ;  gets  arms  from  Dunmore, 
320 ;  offers  to  subdue  the  province, 
382;  raises  a  regiment  of  Highland- 
ers, 386 ;  proclan.ation  of,  886,  387  ; 
bums  the  house  of  Hooper,  a  dele- 
gate to  congress,  397,  398;  in  New 
York,  V.  27. 
Martin,  Luther,  of  Maryland,  in  the  fed- 
eral convention,  vi.  225,  283,  289 ;  on 
the  paper  money  question,  303;  on 
subduing  rebellion,  311;  on  treason, 
314;  on  the  slave-trade,  816;  ar- 
raigns the  federal  convention  before 
the  assembly  of  Maryland,  410. 
Martinique,  conquest  of,  by  Kcdney  and 

Monckton(1762),  ii.  555. 
Maryland,  named  after  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria,  i.  157  ;  George  Calvert  obtains 
charter  for,  north  of  the  Potomac,  157 ; 
provisions  of  charter,  157,  158;  Vir- 
ginia opposed  to  new  colony,  159; 
company  of  adventurers  explore  Po- 
tomac and  plant  St.  Mary's,  160; 
liberty  of  conscience  and  toleration, 
161,  162;  legislative  rights,  162; 
popular  assemblies  and  English  liber- 
tics,  168, 165  ;  Lord  Baltimore's  offers 
to  the  Puritans,  165 ;  pre-emption 
right,  165,  166;  trouble  with  the  In- 
dians, 1 65  ;  disputes  between  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  166,  167; 


Prnl«*unt  eorcmor  appointed,  187; 
oatb  suJ  lac  (or  rdi^oiu  libcrt)', 
li)8;  civil  rigliu  acmrcil,  IC9',  JiJ- 
putsd  aJjDiaiHtratliin,  ITU. 

Dtidcr  Long  Parliament  aad  Crom- 
■cll,  1711-173;  Protoaunta  take  po»- 
ccuion  of  thq  f^Ternnimt,  ITS;  af- 
fraj'  and  loi*  of  life,  178.  174  ;  Wrug- 
(■lo  (or  power,  17* ;  papular  »or«i^ 
eiRnt;  proviiU,  ITS,  179;  after  m- 
tmidoii  of  CbariM  II.,  a  re(ug«  for 
the  oppteased,  etc,  4S7i  eomprumko 
at  to  lAiatioD.  4311;  lam  rcriaal,  DO 
cudtIcM  to  be  ioiportad,  4nB;  popu- 
lar disconteol,  rostricliun  o(  auSmsr, 
439;  sectarian  atmnlai,  440;  Prut- 
<!><uiiM  in  poner,  Roman  Calholiui 
UlKfraochiscd,  440;  cbartDt  threat- 
ened, 440,  441;  hiih  lOTJ  notiOlu, 
441  :  revolullon  inider  C'ood^  441. 

Tbc  "ProtC'tanl"  aModaUoD,  1. 
44 1 ;  U.  30,  ai ;  Lord  BaMmora  dli- 
tranchlied,  SI,  :i3',  Cliurcli  of  Eag- 
lan'l  eaubliohcd,  21,  iS;  a  rojal 
pmiince,  SI ;  pn>gT«u  and  popula- 
tion of,  !8,  !3  ;  (h*  projirtelary  rfe- 
K(uri!<l  on  becoming  a  Protestant, 
thi>  people  rc.itlMS  Bad  cicited,  SOT, 
268;  CiindillaDof  (1734),  3^5;  mima 
truopj  for  cipedition  of  Forbes,  492 ; 
reproved  for  lUaobeiiiencB,  657. 

Nol  rcidy  for  a  ooogresa  (1780),  iii. 
ISO;  favors  a  eongtOM,  147;  idiooael 
dvlegslea  to  contiaenlnl  congress 
(nit),  W.  84;  oonlribulM  to  help 
UolUin,  S3,  S9;  puniabea  importer 
tea,  TI 1  action  of  conveDtion,  av; 
*piritof  tlTTfl),  1T9;  Ann  and  reso- 
lute, 251;  throns  off  prop rietar;  cod. 
trol,  2B^  23S;  canrention  at  An- 
napoUi,  'iiSi  Toles  men  and  money, 
S5t;  hcaitatca  to  separate  from  the 
mnthar  oaunti7,  S I II ;  course  pursued 
as  to  indepcnd^ce,  4111 ;  cooatitucnl 
cunrention  and  aetIoa,431;  declara- 
tion of  iudcpcndenae,  how  reccireJ 
(ITTSI,  V.  3;  poiutor,as  to  Dorth- 
neslc^m  tanli  (1778),  23\  SSI ;  rati- 
flea  aniclci  of  confederation  and  union 
(1781),  404;  thelegiaUlureonWasb- 
Inglou'e  letter,  vi.  96,  B7;  proposes 
reform  in  the  coufedcniCiDn,  13B; 
laBi  03  to  piper  money,  173;  sug- 
gests a  poblica-conimerclsl  conien- 
tion,  184;  against  the  slaTc-lrade, 
aiB;  Washington  in  Ball  [more,  470. 
Mascoutins,  Indians,  il  DS.  1G5. 
Uaaon  and  Dixoa's  jlue,  I  fiTO. 
Uoson,  George,  addrcsa  to  lej^laturc  of 
Vip,rinia  on  slavery,  ill.  4l;i,  414;  in- 
fluence o(  (1774),  i».  n  J  resolutions 


of,  S6;  tn  conrenilon  at  Riolimand 
(1770),  SSSj  In  Vli'giBia  constituent 
DOaventioQ,  410;  able  oad  encigetic, 

drafts  dedaralion  of  rigbis,  416;  lot 
ter  of  Washia:;loD  to,  i.  HIS,  S19, 
4iB,  450 :  un  Washin-Mn'a  letter,  n. 
W;  in  the  fodcral  ootirctiiion,  SOS, 
217,  £18,  S'iQ,  221,  »3I:  speech  ot, 
on  l^slature  of  tvo  braochu*,  342, 
243  ;  on  Gomproniiiie,  2S0 ;  on  alUTCir, 
SH2;  on  ilara  roprwentntion,  SM. 
SSA;  on  prapcrt]'  qualifl cations,  S7I ; 
on  raliUcaiionot  thccatulitution,  S73 ; 
on  qual)Bc4tion  o(  inemben  of  cotb 
gresi, 'JSS;  on  electors,  207;  m'wa  us 
to  paper  moneir.  SOa  ;  on  enonru^ 
meat  of  manuf actui-es,  107 ;  oa  tlia 
militia,  813,  »ia:  OD  treascn,  fre« 
trade,  etc.,  314,  3\6;  on  the  ''infer- 
nal traffic,"  S17;  on  the  doom  ot 
■IsTery,  33t,  »ii;  on  the  mode  of 
electJDg  president  of  the  Unllod  Suilva, 
term  of  oSuo,  etc.,  327,  328,  832;  un 
the  electoral  college,  83B-SST;  re- 
fuse*  to  si^  the  ccaMfntwD,  964, 
SSS;  objections  of ,  to  tha  ODOSIitu- 
lian,  37il ;  in  VSipoia  state  conven- 
tion vigurouelr  opposes  the  federiki 
onadiution.  426-1S5;  rather  sore  at 
the  result,  437. 

UasoD,  John,  palenta  obtained  by,  L 
217,21S;  proprietarjol  New  Ilamp- 
sliire,  and  denib  of,  S76 ;  claim  re- 
Tivod,  807-31IB. 

Mujon,  John,  eommondcr  in  the  nar 
npiinst  the  Pequods,  L  286-368. 

Mason,  Robert,  looks  after  his  rights  in 
New  Hampshire,  I  SSfi,  BBS. 

Mason,  Tbomax,  uf  Yirginia,  the  preat 
lawyer,  on  wrongs  done  to  Uoslon, 
i".  36. 

ilM3.  Roman  CalhoUe,  Gr^t  celebrated 
inMaryliind,  i.  IRl. 

Uassachusotts,  comiumy  in  England 
buy  territory  of  Plymouth  Company, 
I.  £22,  223 ;  ehartcr  oonfimicd  by  the 
king,  S24  ;  prindplea  of  f^Tcnunent, 
224-229  ;  emigration,  228,  227  ;  in- 
dependency in  reli^on,  228  ;  banish- 
ment of  EpiacopsUans,  2'>S,  S2B; 
charter  transferred  to  Uasiiacbuselts, 
231,  232;  Wiathrop  and  corupany's 
farcirell  to  England.  231,  235  ;  chir- 
auur  end  object  of  the  oompany,  i3\ 
239;  arriTuI  at  Salem,  23S;  settle- 
ment at  Cliarleatown,  Boston,  Rox- 
bury,  etc.,  237;  ecclesiastical  arrange- 
"- -     ^Yil  government,  239  ; 
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Boffnige  (1681),  243,  244;  annual 
election,  244 ;  friendly  relations  with 
the  Indiana,  244 ;  fellowship  with 
Filgrima  at  Plymouth,  244,  245 ;  ar- 
rival of  emigrants,  245 ;  written  con- 
stitution demanded,  247;  dispute  as 
to  powers  of  assistants  and  deputies, 
248 ;  K'ligion  the  bond  of  the  colonists, 
248  ;  religious  divisions,  269,  260. 

Ill  repute  in  England  (1688),  273, 
274;  charter  demanded,  ^uo  toor- 
rantOj  274,  275 ;  persecution  adds 
numbers  to  the  colony,  276,  277 ; 
talk  of  independence,  278 ;  growth 
and  strength,  280,  281 ;  declines 
treating  with  Long  Parliament,  281 ; 
"body  of  liberties,"  provisions  of, 
282-284;  towns  and  town-meetings, 
285,  286;  ministers,  how  chosen, 
2S6 ;  landi,  how  held,  286,  287 ;  re- 
fuses allegiance  to  King  Charles  I., 
288. 

Progress  of  civil  liberty  (1644), 
801 ;  strength  of  the  govemmeut, 
802;  parties  on  powers  of  raagis- 
trates  and  of  people,  802,  308  ;  Pres- 
byterian effort,  804,  305;  general 
court  and  synod,  806 ;  remonstrance 
to  parliament,  807,  808 ;  appeal  and 
answer,  808:  *^  platform  of  church 
discipline,"  808,  809;  dispute  as  to 
war  against  New  Amsterdam,  809 ; 
Cromwell's  course,  810  ;  intolerance 
and  persecution,  811,812;  free  schools 
and  colle^re,  815. 

Course  pursued  on  restoration  of 
Charles  II.,  856 ;  address  to  the  king, 
etc.,  867 ;  precautionary  measures, 
871,  872 ;  royal  commissioners  worst- 
ed, 877, 878 ;  complaint  to  the  king, 
878 ;  debate  in  general  court,  879 ; 
Maine  retaken,  380;  privy  councirs 
course,  380,  881 ;  prosperity,  882 ; 
towns  burned  by  the  Indinns,  891 ; 
schemes  against  the  charter,  395 ; 
agents  sent  to  Enprland,  896 ;  Maine 
purchased,  397;  British  monopoly, 
401 ;  gtto  warranto  against  charter, 
402;  synod  and  general  court,  402. 
403 ;  proposal  of  committee  on  plan« 
tations,  403 ;  long  debate  on  surren- 
der of  charter,  404-406 ;  adjudged  to 
be  forfeited,  406;  all  power  in  the 
crown,  407. 

Revolution  in  1680,  i.  598;  new 
general  court,  600;  course  pursued 
after  the  revolution  of  1688,  ii.  60,  C 1 ; 
witchcraft  believed  in,  penalty  death, 
51 ;  Cotton  Mather  active  in  the  mat- 
ter, 53,  53;  William  III.  and  new 
charter,  54, 55 ;  toleration  established, 


65,  66 ;  territory  of,  increased,  66 ; 
witchcraft  craze,  51-56;  change  of 
opinion  respecting  witchcraft,  67 ;  new 
government,  68  ;  refuses  to  vote  salary 
to  the  governor,  68, 69 ;  issues  bills  of 
credit,  181,  182;  disasters  and  sor- 
rows from  the  French  and  Indians, 
195-198;  bounty  offered  on  scalps, 
198  ;  war  against  the  eastern  Indians, 
219-221 ;  resisteShute,  246 ;  explana- 
tory charter,  250,  25 1 ;  rebuked  by 
the  house  of  commons,  252;  inde- 
pendent spirit  of  (1748),  841,  842; 
adopts  metallic  currency,  848;  im- 
poses tax  to  meet  war  expenses,  483 ; 
angry  at  llutchinson's  appointment, 
532. 

Spirit  of  the  assembly  (1764),  ill. 
90;  censured  for  disrespect,  94; 
events  in,  217;  action  of  general 
court,  283,  234;  disputes  the  billet- 
ing  of  troops,  239;  the  assembly 
plans  resistance,  272;  letter  of  in- 
structions to  agents,  278  ;  petition  to 
the  king,  274,  275 ;  circular  of,  to  the 
other  colonies,  276,  276;  commis- 
sioners of  revenue  send  memorial  to 
England,  276,  277 ;  importations  dis- 
couraged, 277 ;  llillsboraugh  demands 
resolves  of,  to  be  rescinded,  293; 
sympathy  of  other  colonies  with,  293, 
294;  without  a  legislature,  807;  a 
convention  summoned,  808 ;  meets, 
8!0;  firmnessof  the  council,  310,811 ; 
six  days'  session  of  the  convention,  and 
action,  811;  commissioners  of  reve- 
nue return  to,  814;  Bernard  keeps 
up  a  ferment  in,  881,  832  ;  denounces 
Cemard,  343 ;  ten  months  without  an 
assembly,  848 ;  refuses  Bernard's  de- 
mands, 350 ;  the  assembly  prorogued, 
308 ;  asserts  its  rights,  880 ;  charter 
violated  by  the  king,  388,  889 ;  the 
assembly  protests  against  interfer- 
ence, 404 :  rates  Hutchinson  for  veto- 
ing the  tax  bill,  405 ;  protests  against 
the  civil  hst,  415, 416 ;  town-meetings 
and  correspondence  of  (1772),  426, 
427;  spirit  of  the  country  people, 
429  ;  towns  continue  to  meet  (1773X 
431,  482;  answer  of  the  assembly  to 
Hutchinson,  432-434 ;  encouraged  by 
Virginia,  4S7;  thanks  returned  to 
Virginia,  440 ;  action  of  the  legisla- 
ture on  Hutchinson's  letters,  440, 441 ; 
asks  for  his  removal,  441 ;  the  towns 
speak  out,  442 ;  secret  circular  sent  to 
all  the  colonies  to  resist  tea  importtf> 
tion,  445,  446 ;  the  towns  join  with 
Boston,  450-463 ;  votes  the  judges' 
salaries,  468. 


The  c1irirt«r  to  be  Bo^Tcrted  (1  ^^^), 
iv.  iu,  Ml ;  pBiriot*  o(,  lo  be  «rre»l*d, 
20;  the  legislature  meet*  in  Salem, 
S9 1  proceodin)-9  of  the  ooundl  and 
tbe  house,  'i'i ;  doon  loi'lin),  dele- 
gates to  coDtlaenlal  cangresa  choaeo, 
!3 ;  regulating  act  in,  43.  44 ;  two 
oilier  odious  ncU,  45 ;  Pvppercll  ao- 
Bvera  Boaion,  46;  spirit  uf  rcajst- 
ancc  in,  4S,  47;  number  ot  (he  mili- 
tia, 47;  Me*  HamiiBliire  couru  bro- 
kuD  up,  48,  4S  ;  tbe  oiaailaniiu  coun- 
oillors  ^vc  way  and  rougn,  49,  50; 
dclee^Ms  to  congnvm  in  L'oniKtrticut, 
CO,  al ;  reach  the  Hudaon,  11 1  Suf- 
toik  countv  convention,  G4  ;  the  peo- 
ple lUe,  E5,  &T  1  good  conduet  of,  M  ; 
cDoDdllon  re^igu.  BS ;  Uie  coui't  of 
Woreealor  Inti-rrupted.  GV;  rcsolu- 
tiom  of  the  Suffolk  oanrvniloii,  D9. 
60;  lonnalloti  of  le^mcntj,  SO;  <ib1i- 
ta  to  revire  the  olil  charter,  60.  61 ; 
rcfisiance  of,  spproted  by  congrsM, 
li ;  tbe  aSHcmblj  fomu  a  proiindiLi 
congress,  7S;  prepares  for  war,  19; 
fonitudc  and  rcMlutlon  of,  94 ;  eon- 
dilion  of  the  clergy,  etc,  9&. 

The  Bcraud  proviociul  coDgrcsa 
(177E),  i».  131  ;  committee  of  enfetv, 
lai  i  lUBasures  for  drfcncp,  121. 122; 
pets  ncBB  troin  England,  slcim  taken, 
14S;  Boolhca  the  Indians,  and  prc- 
pnrri  for  war,  14B,  149;  the  people 
of,  rush  to  camp.  165;  proposes  to 
raise  13,600  (out  of  S0,000)  for  an 
American  army,  16S ;  cnooura^d  bj 
the  support  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island,  171;  character  of  Iho  army 
about  Boston,  ITl ;  no  unity  in  the 
armj  as  yet,  want  of  stores,  etc.,  173; 
vnnt  of  money,  notes  issued,  174 ; 
asks  congress  for  direcllon,  SOU  ;  nska 
coagress  to  lake  charge  of  the  nrmv, 
203;  or^nizoB  niTeramcut,  242; 
Warren  spciikcr,  Botdoin  president 
of  coundt,  243;  raiacs  money  242; 
prompt  iction  on  tecclTing  the  kinfi's 
proclamation,  272;  in  favor  of  pro- 
clsimin;;  independence,  426;  on  se- 
curing right  lo  the  fisheries,  828,027; 
opposes  measures  of  congress  in  lay- 
ing duties  on  imports.  660, 

Declaration  of  independence  rc- 
ceifcd  {1778),  T.  B  ;  ulsTcry  in,  413  ; 
new  constitution  rids  the  state  of 
slavery,  417,  41S;  (|ueHlion  before 
the  courts,  and  decision,  418-421; 
-rights  of  constieneo  in,  421;  how 
Washington's  BiiTicE  Bns  reCpiTtKl.  vi. 
93;  insirueta  delegalCEi,  HO;  fur- 
's in,  141;   delegates 


disobpf  innnictioDS,  and  resolt,  146, 
147 ;  laws  and  course  as  M  paper 
motley.  168,  169;  views  of,  as  lo  a 
gcoertl  coaVEntioD,  ISS,  \€0;  insor- 
rection  in,  how  dealt  ni.h,  SOO,  201 ; 
accepts  invitation  to  the  conTeotioo, 
sol ;  afraid  of  the  western  stales, 
263.  264 ;  state  oonvcniioa  called  en 
tlie  federal  conalituiion,  H9e ;  condi- 
tion of  the  stale,  and  elccliana,  S9B; 
convenlioD  oppns,  SD7  ;  objcctiona  aa 
to  property  (jUaliGcationR,  repiesenta- 
tioo  of  slaves,  etc.,  S98,  899;  period 
of  office  for  senators,  S99;  the  con- 
ventfon  wnvets,  400,  401 ;  friends  of 
the  constitution  rally,  401;  tticaUie- 
Iradc,  4<t2,  404 ;  retoluliona  ms  to 
meadmeiiti<,  4i>i^4n3;  tlic«en:temd 
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proval  of  the  constiiuiion,  404 ;  ob- 
jections on  the  score  of  a  bill  of 
rights,  4DK  1  the  constitution  ratified, 
40B,  406 ;    rafusea  a  second  federal 

Kassadmsetu  bay,  first  seUletmrata  on, 

1221. 
Massachusetts  Day  Company.    Sec  Mas- 

Hassasoit,  Indian  sachem,  makes  a 
treaty  with  the  Piigiiins,  i.  210. 

Mbsis,  ship-laad  of,  et-at  to  Bogiand,  1. 
380 ;  royal  monopoly  of  pine-trees  of 
the  north,  ii.  241. 

Uatagorda  bay,  visited  by  La  Eolle,  it. 

Mather,  Cotton,  ii.  60;  active  in  nitch- 
crafl  prosceutioDs,  B^-B-l,  61~BB; 
"Bonk  of  Memorable  Providences," 
BS,  69  ;  gets  Dudley  appciuted  gover- 
nor of  ttassacbusctlE,  OS ;  alls  for  a 
synod,  202, 

Mather,  Increase,  ii.  SO,  Gl;  on  new 
charter  of  Massachuacttdi,  Bl,  E5; 
nominates  Sir  W.  I'hips  go(-emor,  B7 ; 
objecf  to  Franklin's  "Coumnt,"  208. 

Unther,  Kichnrd.  aids  Welde  and  Eliot 
in  translating  the  Psalms  from  the 
Hebrew  into  metre  (IU4(i),  i.  280. 

Matthew,  General,  raids  in  the  Chesa- 
peake on  tobacco  plantaUona,  v.  3ST, 
3-18. 

Malthews,  Pamuel,  goTcmor  of  Tir^tnla, 
i.  149;  death  of,  H9. 

Handuit,  Israel,  acting  agent  for  Mas- 
sachusetts,  iii.  71 ;  of  old,  adviser  of 
ihe  statop-tni,  401. 

Uanduit,  Jasper,  agent  of  MnsBBchu- 
BCtl*.  ii.  BBS;  iii.  08;  with  the  other 
Amcricnn  agents  thinks  the  colonies 
will  submit  10  the  slamp-lai,  iii.  103. 

Maurcpaa,  Caron  de,  chief  miniElcr  of 
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Louifl  XYI.,  IT.  89 ;  character  of,  89, 
40;  inaixiuations  ot  against  Turgot, 
870 ;  aroused,  ▼.  20 ;  advice  of  B^u- 
marchaia  to,  131,  132 ;  advice  of 
Frederic  of  Prussia  to,  241 ;  yields  to 
an  alliance  with  the  United  States, 
242,  245 ;  in  the  cabinet  in  old  age, 
266 ;  death  of,  623. 

Maury,  Rer.  J.,  in  Virginia,  iii.  66. 

Kavcrick,  Samuel,  at  £a8t  Boston,  i. 
223;  a  royal  commissioner  (1664), 
876. 

Mawhood,  British  officer  at  Princeton, 
T.  106,  107. 

Maxwell,  General,  at  Morristown,  New 
Jersey,  ▼.  102 ;  takes  Elizabcthtown, 
108;  with  Washington,  179;  at  Gcr- 
mantown,  193 ;  at  Connecticut  Farms, 
New  Jersey,  42  i. 

May,  C.  J.,  i.  489 ;  first  director,  New 
Netherland,  495. 

Majflower,  the  Pilgrims'  ship  (1620), 
L  205,  207. 

Hayhew,  Jonathan,  of  Boston,  denounces 
tyranny  and  priestcraft  (1749),  ii.  853, 
854 ;  patriotic,  552,  5  j3 ;  public  spirit 
of,  iii.  83 ;  strong  for  liberty,  but  din- 
approves  violence,  136,  137;  ovation 
to  Pitt,  214;  advises  union  of  the 
colonies,  220 ;  death  of,  220. 

Mayhew,  Thomas,  father  and  son,  mis- 
rionaries  to  the  Indians,  i.  385 ;  the 
son  lost  at  sea,  383. 

Mazzei,  Philip,  vi.  121. 

Mecklenburg  county.  North  Carolina, 
declares  mdcpendonce  and  forms  a 
government  (1775),  iv.  196-198 ;  pub- 
ushes  its  resolves,  1^8 ;  sends  to  other 
colonies  and  congress,  198. 

Mecom,  Benjamin,  editor  of  **  Connecti- 
cut Gazette,**  iii.  159. 

Meigs,  Return,  of  Connecticut,  attacks 
and  destroys  British  transports  at 
Sag  Harbor,  New  York,  ▼.  162. 

Melendez  de  Avilcs,  P.,  i.  54,  65 ;  founds 
SL  Augustine,  Florida,  56 ;  massacres 
the  French  colony  in  Jblorida,  57,  58. 

Menomonies,  Indians,  ii.  93. 

Mercantile  system  of  Europe,  develop- 
ments of,  ii.  87 ;  of  Portugal,  Spain, 
etc,  87,  88;  applied  to  the  colonies, 
241,  242. 

Mercer,  Colonel,  killed  at  Oswego,  iL 
453. 

Mercer,  Hugh,  ii.  455;  at  Pittsburg, 
496;  letter  to  Washington,  iv.  146; 
colonel  of  Yirgioia  troops,  821 ;  gen- 
eral  at  batrle  of  Princeton,  v.  106, 
107;  mortally  wounded,  106. 

Mercer,  John  Francis,  of  Maryland,  in 
congress  (1783),  course  of,  yi.  95 ;  in 


the  federal  convention,  on  a  privy 
council  for  the  president,  343;  on 
the  judiciary,  849. 

Meredith,  Sir  W.,  friendly  to  America, 
iu.  102,  336. 

Mermet,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  IL  186, 
187. 

Merrill,  Captain  Benjamin,  murdered  by 
Tryon,  iii.  402. 

Mesnard,  Ben4,  missionary  to  the  Cayu- 
gas,  ii.  148 ;  on  Lake  Superior,  150 
k>st  near  Green  Bay,  150. 

Methodists  opposed  to  slavery,  t.  422 
origin  of,  vi.  160;  missions,  superin 
tcndents,  etc.,  for  America,  160-163 
opposed  to  slavery,  1 68 ;  increase  of, 
in  the  United  States,  164. 

Miami  river,  ii.  864,  866. 

Miamis,  Indians,  powerful  confed- 
eracy, ii.  92,  156,  364 ;  council  of,  at 
Picqua,  364,  865;  in  Pontiac's  war, 
iii.  41,  42. 

Miantonomoh,  sachem  of  the  Narragan- 
setts,  gives  Rhode  Island  to  Roger 
Williams,  i.  263 ;  attacks  the  Mohe- 
gans,  295  ;  is  put  to  death,  295. 

Michigan,  ii.  186. 

•Michigan,  Lake,  visited  by  La  Salle,  ii. 
163. 

Michilimackinac,  iii  45.    See  Mackinaw. 

Micmacs,  Indians,  and  Frontenac,  ii. 
182;  harshly  dealt  with,  346. 

Middleton,  Arthur,  in  South  Carolina,  iL 
215 ;  delegate  to  congress,  iv.  32. 

Middleton,  Henry,  ii.  650,  551 ;  submits 
to  Comwallis/v.  393,  394. 

Mifflin,  Thomas  (1774),  iv.  11;  elected 
a  burgess  of  Philadelphia,  70 ;  brave 
words  of  (1776),  178;  with  Washing- 
ton at  New  York,  v.  34,  36 ;  in  com- 
mand of  Pennsylvania  regiments,  37 ; 
good  service  of,  88 ;  in  the  *'  cabal " 
against  Washington,  210,  211 ;  words 
of,  to  Gates,  212;  quartermaster- 
general,  blamed  by  Washington,  213; 
tries  to  excuse  himself,  216. 

Milbamc,  son-in-law  of  Lcu^ler,  and  *Hhe 
Dutch  plot,"  i.  601 ;  executed  in  New 
York,  ii.  37. 

Milhet,  John,  of  New  Orleans,  iii.  816. 

Military  academy,  proposed  by  Wash- 
ington, vi.  108. 

Militia,  use  and  value  of,  v.  52 ;  ques- 
tion concerning,  in  the  federal  con- 
vention, vi.  312,  313. 

Millar,  John,  on  republican  government, 
iv.  289. 

Miller,  Thomas,  secretary  of  state,  col- 
lector, etc.,  in  North  Carolina,  L  4*24- 
426 ;  enforces  the  acts  of  navigation, 
425. 


UIociOM,  InilianB,  ia  Toatbc's  war,  iU. 
44. 

Ufnt,  Gitabllihcd  !d  Mus>cha<«(ts 
(Itiast,  <-  HU^i  eiublUbcd  bj  con- 
ireSBU784i,  vi.  IIU. 

Uinuit,  Tctcr,  diri»'tor>eelici«1  of  Now 
Ketlierland,  buvs  Muihsit&ii  IhIiiuI, 
I  4H3,  49U;  dUplaccd  (lOSI!),  bUO; 
IcuU  oalau;  of  I^Hedci  10  Dolawsre 
bay  (1037),  8.>3. 

tCrabeau,  address  la  Ibc  Ociiouia,  T. 
S£3. 

Uiruelo,  Di<!go,  i.  ST. 

Uindkeiiipi  Uom[>auy,  niul  John  L»«,  ii. 
2:17  i  the  cud  of,  S2e. 

HUfuaiippE  riTor,  dJecoT(>Ted  by  De 
Vaco,  i.  S9 ;  irihulailes  ot,  dlscor- 
ercd,  ;i6;  enlorcd  bj  Harquelto  and 
JolUdt  ou  the  nurth,  ii,  Ibt ;  La  Sails 
doaocaili  to  Guir  of  Mexico,  IdT; 
reached  b;  Iberville  from  tlic  leo, 
1811 ;  imponancc  oF,  to  the  L'uiMd 
Bute*,  y.  SOU ;  i«serTi.<d  lo  the  United 
Ptatos  bf  the  bsclcwondBnicD  of  Iho 
Wont,  Su8,  8IU,  etc;  negwluiona  tp- 
■pecunir,  vi.  4at,  438;  Vii^nis'd 
TievB  and  claims,  4S3, 

Uissouri,  visited  by  0t^  Sota,  i.  42,  43r 
St.  Genevieve  <1H  aldcBt  HettlemcQt, 
[ii.  SS,  \M  ;  eolouiuitioD  of,  IDS. 

Uissouri  river,  vLilcd  by  Uarqucttc,  Ii. 
1D7. 

Uobile,  De  Soto  at,  i.  i2.  iS ;  Iberville 
Id,  ii.  188  ;  Fort  Co[i<16  at,  iia. 

Uabiliao  Inngua;^  or  diulecl  ninoiig 
tlie  red  men.  Ii.  ST,  98. 

UolTat,  petition  of,  to  the  legiBtature  of 
Kbode  bland,  Hi.  333. 

Uohawk»,  one  of  tbo  Five  Kations,  I. 
fi83  (see  Iroqaois);  asked  to  be  neu- 
tral (1776),  iv,  148. 

Uobe^ana,  altaeked  bj  tbo  Nnrratmn* 
Belts,  i.  im  ;  faillirul  to  tbe  Cn^llab, 
393;  locality  of,  iL  91. 

UoUnoux,  IVilliam,  of  Uo^ton,  ill.  3^0  ; 
on  committeo  to  meet  tbe  Eovqtnor, 
(17711),  878, 1177. 

Uolyneiix,  of  Ireland,  iii.  ST,  28 ;  re- 
ferred to,  2ai. 

lloackloa.  Colonel,  dcalli  of,  in  battle 
of  UoniiioutU  (1778),  v.  277. 

Monckton,  Robert,  Bith  IVolfe,  ii,  603- 
610;  porcETior  of  New  York,  6j|, 
G32  ;  takCJ  Uaniniriue,  6fi6. 

lloDk,  General,  i.  9iZ ;  duke  of  Albe- 
marle, one  ot  the  proprielariej  of 
Carolina,  J09  ;  a  palatine,  4'20. 

Moninontli,  Kcw  Jersey,  baffle  of,  v. 
270-278  ;  very  hot  diiy,  277, 

Monro,  at  Fort  WiH;ain  Henrr,  Lake 
George,  bravery  of,  ii,  466,  407. 


llonro«,  C^iptaia  Jamcf,  *i  Treaton,  t. 
98;  in  congresH,  vi,  118;  ■  iMiog 
■latcsinitD,  141,  Hi ;  ramprainiee 
proposal  of,  furrevi'Due,  143;  report 
of,  on  the  aubiect  in  tbe  ntlfa  eoi^rc*!, 
142,  143;  prociuiiDalc!!,  vbbes  llw 
mfaaiire  dcluyml,  143,  HS  ;  on  ■  (^ai- 
eral  ooaTenUoii,  ISS;  opposes  a  con- 
Tcniion,  ie9;  on  Wa.'tingion'»  ia- 
flucneo  In  tbe  fcdetol  conTcntion, 
S70;  journey  to  the  Wttt  (17E6), 
377,  278 ;  pian  for  n  norlh-weEtem 
ordiDODcc,  270;  cnutFo  as  to  the 
slavciy  qucsiiod,  S70;  report  of  coa- 
iniitec,  SSO;  favors  new  oonsUlution, 
877 ;  oppoKei  Uadifou'd  election  to 
eoi'gress,  4Dfl. 

Uontngu,  Lord  C.  0.,  !□  Cborieston, 
Boutfi  Carolinn,  iii.  408;  ob  governor 
Tirtnnlly  innnlla  (he  auembly,  4S3. 

Montagu,  Fiedcriek,  in  parliament,  l!L 
ssa. 


Uontothu,  UanqiiU  de^  U.  4S3 ;  cspturt* 

Osnfepo,  New  York,  4S3 ;  lakes  Fori 
William   Benry,   486,  4D7;   failfl  to 

boOingBof,  483,  4S4;  attacked  by  the 
Eii~UbIi,  480 ;  defeats  Abcrcrombio, 
491);  courtii^e  ia  troubiea,  492;  sol 
BuppoHed  by  France,  ttOO ;  ho*  !n- 
Bumdcnt  forces,  C04,  BIO ;  death  of, 
611. 

MoatEsquien,  iL  SIS;  iii.  3. 

llontgomeric,  John,  coTemor  of  New 
Yoi'k  and  Xeo  Jerser,  IL  2(>S ;  death 
of,  in  office  (17.^11,  SB3, 

Uonlporaery,  Cobnil  (Lord  Eglloton), 
Bcnl  against  the  CIicroLct'B,  ii.  018, 
630, 

Uantgomery,  Richard,  bravery  of,  ii. 
4Kfi,  492;  elected  brigadier-genersl, 
iv,  231;  charaeler  and  nbililics  of, 
2M2,  2DS;  advances  and  invcfla  Rt, 
John's,  293,  294;  takes  it,  and  alBO 
Jlonlrcal,  2S0 ;  junction  vith  Bene- 
diet  Arnold.  S02 ;  rcsolies  lo  Elorta 
(Quebec,  3"2, 308;  sitnalioD  of,  almost 
despemte,  303,  3i>4 ;  leads  tlie  attack 
and  fatlB,  304-308 ;  tributes  to  hia 
noble  diaracier,  SOS,  309, 

llcntreal,  site  of.  i,  10;  RulpidanB  at, 
il  140,  141 ;  En~lish  fla?  raited  at 
(176'0,  023;  Kthan  Allen's  rash  at- 
(177fi),  iv.  29S;  taken  by 


Uoni'n 


296. 


t  Tockfish, 
NorthCarolion,  iv,  387;  ivith  rnswcll 
di^ft:ats  the  lligblandcrs,  389,  390. 
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Hoorc,  Sir  H.,  governor  of  New  York, 
UL  162,  236. 

Moore,  James,  goTcmor  of  South  Caro- 
lina, expedition  of,  against  St.  Augus- 
tine, Florida,  ii.  193;  failure  of,  104; 
in  oommandof  sucoesjjful  party  a*/aiust 
the  Muskohgce  or  Spanish  Indian 
towns  (1705),  191 ;  elected  revolution 
governor  (17iO),  215. 

Uoore,  Willard,  death  in  battle,  iv. 
230. 

Moravians,  in  Gaor^a,  ii.  237,  288;  in 
Salem,  North  Carolina,  v.  437. 

Morell,  an  English  c^ui-cli  clergyman,  a 
year  in  New  England,  i.  216. 

Morgan,  Daniel,  ii.  420;  the  Virginia 
ridemsn  under,  iv.  217;  character 
and  merits  of,  247,  218;  arrives  in 
camp,  243;  leadi  riflemsn  in  expe- 
dition agiinst  Qicbsc,  293;  tikes  a 
barricade,  307;  made  priioncr,  307; 
exchanged,  v.  40  ;  the  rifleman  attack 
the  British,  154;  with  Gates  doss 
good  service,  1S3, 187 ;  meanly  treated 
by  Gite^  101 ;  in  service  again,  pro- 
moted, 47d,  477 ;  spirited  and  active, 
480;  great  victory  of,  at  the  Cjw- 
pens,  orer  Tarlcton,  432-485 ;  thanked 
by  congresa,  etc.,  4S1, 485 ;  compelled 
by  sickness  to  relii-e  from  active  ser- 
vice, 487 ;  honorable  career  of,  437, 
483. 

Morris,  Major,  of  New  Jersey,  killed  in 
battle,  V.  210. 

Morris,  Gouverneur,  in  the  New  York 
convention,  v.  4 ;  on  special  commit- 
tee, 322,  323 ;  opposed  to  slavery, 
406,  407,  41 1;  letters  to  Knox  and 
Greene,  vi.  67,  63 ;  in  the  federal 
convention,  210,  215;  claims  repre- 
sentation for  property,  253;  presents 
report  of  committee,  257,  253 ;  on 
fettering  legiilation,  270,  271 ;  on 
property  qiuUScitions,  271;  as  to  a 
national  judiciary,  272 ;  on  qualifica- 
tions of  members  of  congreis,  29 J; 
on  suffrage,  207 ;  on  representation, 
290;  eloquent  speech,  290-3:U  ;  on 
paper  money,  3)2 ;  on  state  interfer- 
ence with  contracts,  305 ;  on  encour- 
agement of  manufactures  by  govern- 
ment, 8i)7  ;  on  rebellion,  31  i  ;  on  the 
slave-trade,  new  states,  etc.,  319,  323, 
814 ;  on  the  election  of  president  of 
United  States  term  of  office,  tenure, 
etc.,  326,  327,  332-334 ;  one  of  the 
committee  of  eleven,  334 ;  on  veto 
and  other  power  of  the  president, 
342,  345,  3 17  ;  on  bankruptcies,  S54 ; 
preparea  final  draft  of  the  constitu- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  867. 


Morris,  Lewis,  in  the  New  York  conven- 
tion, V.  4 ;  in  congress,  16 ;  chief  jus- 
tice, member  of  the  state  convention 
on  the  federal  constitution,  vi.  456. 

Morris,.  Robert,  in  cougress,  iv.  237; 
views  on  independence,  339;  service 
in  congress,  426  ;  supports  independ- 
ence, V.  8 ;  effoits  of,  to  raise  money 
for  Washington,  103;  on  tieitingfor 
peace,  256 ;  praises  General  Greene, 
601 ;  in  cliarge  of  the  finance  depart- 
ment, 60S;  lavors  a  national  bank, 
608 ;  gets  a  charter  for  the  bank, 
666;  financial  schemes  and  efforts, 
666-658 ;  on  pro3i>eet  of  federal  gov- 
ernment, 559 ;  head  of  department  of 
finance,  vi.  2<' ,  26  ;  plan  of,  for  a  na- 
tional bank,  26,  27  ;  gets  the  "■  Bank 
of  America  "  incorporated,  29 ;  efforts 
to  get  capital  for  the  bank,  28,  29 ; 
entreats  a  loan  from  France,  31 ; 
financial  scheme  of,  60 ;  plan  of,  to 
coerce  congress,  61,  62,  06 ;  letter  of 
resignation,  69 ;  on  disbanding  the 
army,  82 ;  retires  from  office,  123. 

"Mosaic"  opposition,  iii.  243;  "mo- 
saic "  ministry,  255. 

Motte,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  iv.  258 ;  with 
Moultrie  in  the  attack  on  the  fort, 
403 ;  in  the  state  convention  on  the 
federal  constitution,  vi.  419. 

Motte,  Rebecca,  patriotic  spirit  of,  v. 
600. 

Moultrie,  William,  ii.  619, 660, 651 ;  colo- 
nel, takes  Fort  Johnson,  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  iv.  257,  258;  builds 
a  fort  on  Sullivan*s  Island,  394,  S98; 
resolves  to  hold  it,  400,  402;  force 
of,  and  preparation,  403;  brave  de- 
fence of  the  fort,  and  victory,  404- 
409;  duly  honored,  410,  411;  at 
Beaufort,  drives  the  British  (1779), 
V.  367,  368;  course  of,  in  Charles- 
ton, 370,  371 ;  governor  of  South 
Carolina,  excellent  spirit  of  (1786), 
vi.  163. 

Mount  Desert  Isle,  French  settlement 
on,  broken  up,  i.  105,  106. 

Mount  WoUaston,  Maine,  i.  221. 

Mowat,  captain  of  the  Canceaux  at 
Portland,  Maine,  iv.  183,  184;  bums 
the  town,  2o3. 

Moylan,  v.  96. 

Mud  Island,  fort  at,  v.  195 ;  evacuated, 
198. 

MugTord,  James,  of  Marblchead,  Massa- 
chusetts, heroism  of,  in  capturing  a 
British  ship,  iv.  340 ;  mortally  wound- 
ed two  days  after,  311. 

Muhlenberg,  Rev.  Peter,  iv.  318;  takes 
command  of  troops,  321 ;   regiment 


of,  mnrclies  to  Charlerlon,  South  Caro- 

UlM,  4111. 
Hurray,  Jaiao,  viUi   Wol/e,  H.   COS, 

iii6;  in  b&iilc,  fiuS,  nn9;  enoouuter 

of,  with  llie  t'tcncti.  BS3 ;  ndvice  U 

Ui  coloiuikl  u'nuigemeat  (ITAB),  ill.  tiO. 
Uurraj,  II&17  L.,  [jood  lerricii  1«  Uu) 

Alnericui  arm}',  r.  IB. 
Munay,  William.    See  Uuuficld. 
UuiTHt,  of  lluiland,   Ua3si«buBctts,  a 

luaiiilamua  councillor,  rutu  away.  It, 

UiukahgDCB,  Iniliona,  ii.  03  {wo  Creeks) ; 
meet  Ogluthorpi!,  iL  S83,  US. 

Uutiny  act,  lo  be  applied  to  Anuria 
(ni>ll,li.  413,tl3;  applUd  to  Amer- 
ica (1703),  ilL  lUS,  SIS. 

Uuzzcy,  [Miac,  kiU«l  at  Leiiagtoii,  Iv. 
1&6. 


NnnMinona  river,  Virgiaio,  scttUments 

Nanlasket,  L  !ST. 

IfanU'S,  odlct  of,  rcroltpd,  I,  433, 

Kiinl<i«ki.'i),  lodiikng,  ii.  91. 

fiai'raganzicd  b^;,  cluim  of  Uoasacliu- 
setts  10,  i.  287. 

Kurniganaetla,  InJlans,  i.  210,  2J1; 
vieitcd  by  Roger  \VilIiiLm<i,  SflO  ;  do 
not  join  tlie  I'equods,  £06;  nrifa  of, 
with  tbe  wLlto  mcD,  and  lubmii^ion, 
SB*,  ass  ;  dcBiniclion  of,  300,  391. 

Namci,  P.  de,  prcedy  atler  Roid.  rwm 
to  ilncida,  I.  27  ;  ill  results,  aud  lull, 
28-30. 

Nash,  Abnpr,  in  North  Carolina  provic- 
cial  council,  iv,  260. 

Kash,  General,  at  Gi>miai]to<m,  r.  103. 

Natchez,  UiMiselp|>I,  fonnded  by  Dion- 
Tille,  ii.  Saa,  as; ;  taken  by  Captain 
Willing  of  Pbiladclpliia  (1778),  t. 
316. 


I 


NatuL-alizatlnn  act  (1740),  il.  264. 
NaTHi  etorcB,  buuoty  on,  ii.  64. 
yavigstioD  icu.    See  Acta  ot  Kavigii- 

NiTy,  American,  oriRin  of,  It.  263,  264  ; 
fla?  of  (ratllcanake  and  motto),  S93  : 
difficulty  of  raising,  t.  SO ;  earliest 
appointments  of  olflcers,  nO,  Bl  ;  ef- 
forts of.  on  Lake  Champlnin,  CO,  60 ; 
authorized  ia  the  federal  eonrention, 
Ti.  813. 

Ncal,  Jumrs,  of  Maine,  in  MiusachueoKs 
state  convention,  objections  of,  to  the 
federal  conslitutloii,  tL  403. 


yeeker,  directar-general  ot  Snaneci  of 
i^'nncc,  r.  1S3;  favnrd  neutrality  ia 
American  aifaira,  266 ;  clondeuioe 
nej^iatious,  467 )  fall  of,  4ti1>. 

Kcgroea.    bee  Slarcs. 

Kecroes,  free,  disf ranctii«rd  In  Tirginia. 
&.  ii&,  237  1  at  Honker  llill,  W.  2sl ; 
ia  tho  eoaiiucn<al  army,  223,  261, 
202;  cnlitlod  br  ^Vublngton,  822, 
323 ;  coloniulion  of,  T.raposed,  838 ; 
position  of,  in  New  York,  t.  12ii; 
aoTcn  hUDilrad  at  battlo  o(  Mon- 
monlb,  Rood  conduct  of,  S76,  277; 
as  tu  quc-ition  of  citiicnsliip,  fi^. 

Neebit,  Xieutcnant^Caionol,  in  Boston, 
Ir.  134. 

Nctherlanda.  Sue  OollanJ  and  Umlcd 
Proviuccs. 

Neutral  Qags,  rigUs  of,  i.  027  ;  T.  S4I, 
842. 

Neuti'alilj,  armed.  &c«  Armed  Neu- 
trality. 

Neit  Albion,  on  the  Padllf,  ita  named 
by  Drake,  i.  6fl. 

New  Albion,  on  DclawnrB  bay,  L  fi09. 

New  Amsteidam,  on  Uanliattan  Island, 
i.  406. 

NcH-nrk,  Xew  Jei^ej.  1.  522. 

New  Bedtonl,  lIa-«.-«icha9clts,  raid  of 
the  IlriUsb  DQ  (lT7a),  v.  28fl. 

New  llclgium,  i.  toy. 

New  licrne,  Kortli  Caro'Ino,  SvrlaS  settle- 
ment at,  ii.  16. 

Nonburyport,  UassBcliusclts,  firm  in 
support  ot  Boston,  iv.  8. 

NcRciatle,  duko  ot  (T,  U.  Pclhani),  sec- 
retary of  state  for  the  colonies,  cour« 
of  (1724),  ii  260;  colonial  minister 
for  twenty-four  years,  325,  33lt ;  tem- 
porianj;  policy  of,  Sfio.  3^1 ;  resigns 
the  southern  deponment,  331 ;  char- 
acter of,  331,  S32;  dislikes  hU  nsso- 
ciates,  358-360 ;  prime  minister,  40(1 ; 
admintttralion  of,  408-456;  advice 
of,  440 ;  resigns,  456  ;  in  Pitt's  min- 
i<try,  471,  4T2  ;  in  fnvor  with  Georga 
III.,  B34;  course  of,  in  the  cabinet, 


5,  B40,  6 
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Ke*  England,  named  by  John  Smith 
(1614),  i.  87  ;  GorscB  appointed  gov. 

,  emor-scneral  of,  276  ;  union  of  colo- 
niea  important,  289 ;  conditions  of 
union  (1643),  sai;  articles  of  confed- 
ci-atlon  between  JlaB-iachaMtt*,  Fly- 
mouth,  Connecticut,  and  New  IlaTen, 
2iH,  293;  commissioners  appointed 
lo  carry  out  prorisioiia  of  articles, 
293 ;  course  aa  lo  slaiery,  2U3,  294; 
Jlninc,  Providence,  and  It'hoje  IsUnd 
not  In  the  confeilcraey.  291 ;  popula- 
tion of  (1670),  383;  Indian  war  in. 
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886-890;  the  confederacy  dies  out, 
407 ;  spirit  of,  and  tenacity  under 
James  II.,  689;  proclaims  William 
and  Blary,  COl. 

Flan  of,  to  conquer  Canada  (1710), 
it  198,  199;  another  project,  aban- 
doned, 810;  condition  of  (1704),  or- 
ganized democi-acy,  401,  402;  spirit 
of  the  people  in,  402, 4o8 ;  prevailing 
creed  of,  405-407;  influence  of  the 
clergy  in  (1766),  iii.  141,  142;  towns 
and  villages  of,  in  sympathy  with 
Boston,  iv.  28 ;  to  be  excluded  from 
the  fisheries,  126,  127;  army  of  30,. 
000  men  to  be  raised,  169 ;  generous 
liberality  of  the  people  to  the  army, 
243 ;  choice  of  independence  sponta- 
neous, 429;  troops  of,  with  Washing, 
ton,  re.enlist  (1776),  y.  102;  states 
meet  in,  on  questions  of  public  cred. 
it,  291 ;  important  meeting  of  dele, 
gates  in,  446,  417;  convention  of 
states  in  Boston  (1780),  vi.  11. 

Newfoundland,  seen  by  Sebastian  Cabot 
(1498).  i.  12;  fisheries  in,  66;  taken 
possession  of  by  Gilbert,  68 ;  becomes 
England^s  by  treaty  of  Utrecht,  ii. 
211;  question  as  to  Americans  dry- 
ing fish  on  (1782),  v.  673,  675. 

New  France.    See  Canada. 

New  Hampshire,  efforts  at  colonization, 
L  217 ;  settlements  on  banks  of  Pis. 
cataqua,  217,  218;  Exeter  founded, 
262 ;  annexed  to  Massachusetts,  286, 
287 ;  a  royal  province,  398 ;  general 
assembly,  398;  troubles  with  Cran- 
field,  399, 400 ;  resisU  Cran  field,  401 ; 
a  royal  province,  ii.  66 ;  government 
organized.  Usher  lieutenant-governor, 
67;  series  of  lawsuits,  confusion, 
great  trouble,  57;  population  and 
trade  in  (1716),  67;  territory  of,  en- 
larged, 262;  royal  government  of, 
262 ;  declines  as  to  a  congress  ( 1766), 
fiL  120;  course  of  (1774),  iv.  16; 
seizure  of  powder,  etc.,  94,  95 ;  ad- 
heres to  congress,  106 ;  men  of,  hurry 
to  sustain  Massachusetts,  169;  as 
many  as  two  thousand  desire  to  go, 
170 ;  asks  congress  for  a  government, 
264 ;  hesitates  about  separating  from 
the  mother  country,  816 ;  in  favor  of 
the  declaration  of  independence,  428 ; 
helps  Washington  and  western  fron- 
tier, V.  173,  174 ;  joins  Massachusetts 
in  navigation  act,  etc,  vi.  141 ;  laws 
as  to  paper  money,  169;  appoints 
delegates  to  the  federal  convention, 
201 ;  holds  state  convention  on  the 
federal  constitution  (1788),  409;  de- 
bate and  adjournment,  409,  410;  re- 1 


assembles  and  ratifies  the  constitu- 
tion, being  the  ninth  state  in  the  list, 
437,  4.S8. 

New  llaven,  Connecticut,  founded 
(1638),  i.  271;  plants  on  Long  Isl- 
and,  272;  joined  to  Connecticut, 
858 ;  men  of,  start  instantly  for  camp 
(April  1776),  iv.  170,  171. 

New  Holland,  i.  482. 

New  Ireland,  between  the  Saco  and  St. 
Croix  rivers,  constitution  of  (1780),  v. 
421,  422. 

New  Jersey,  i.  620 ;  concessions  in,  to 
the  people,  620,  621;  "Elizabeth- 
town  purchase,"  621 ;  Carteret  gov- 
ernor, 622 ;  disputes  about  quit-rents, 
623;  after  the  revolution  of  1688, 
without  settled  goTemmcnt  for  twelve 
years,  ii.  31,  32;  a  rcyal  province, 
under  governors  of  New  York,  for 
thirty-six  years,  S3 ;  claims  the  rights 
of  freemen,  34 ;  confiict  with  the  gov- 
emor,  842 ;  coercion  of,  advised,  342, 
862;  condition  of  (1754),  398;  Ber- 
naixl,  governor,  on  enlarging  the  royal 
power,  629;  declines  invitation  to  a 
congress  (1766),  iii.  120;  course  of 
(1774),  iv.  15;  sustains  congress, 
110;  call  of,  for  congress  (May 
1776),  178 ;  governor  calls  assembly 
which  refuses  Lord  North's  projects, 
178;  action  of  provincial  congress, 
260,  251 ;  enrolls  two  regiments,  261 ; 
after  North*s  proclamation,  still  holds 
back,  273 ;  refuses  to  address  a  peti- 
tion to  the  king,  810;  Irames  a  con- 
stitution and  government,  431 ;  legis- 
lature, governor,  elective  franchise, 
etc.,  432;  affairs  in  (1776\  v.  68; 
leg'slature  of,  helps  Washington,  82, 
88 ;  Washington's  order  to  the  mili- 
tia of,  93;  JcrFeymen  take  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  king,  108;  Washing- 
ton orders  them  to  go  within  the 
enemy's  lines,  109;  evacuated  by 
Howe,  164;  slavery  in,  411,  412; 
movements  of  the  British  in,  424; 
opinion  of,  as  to  a  "federal  repub- 
lic," vi.  14 ;  course  of,  on  the  paper 
money  issue,  171 ;  strife  with  New 
York,  187 ;  leads  the  way  to  a  general 
convention,  188;  in  the  federal  con- 
vention takes  the  lead  m  resisting  the 
larger  states,  232,  283 ;  the  l^sla- 
ture  calls  a  state  convention  which 
ratifies  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  391,  392. 

New  Netherland,  first  visited  by  Henry 
Hudson,  i.  482-484 ;  its  natural  at- 
tractiveness, 485,  486  ;  Dutch  trafiic 
in  the  river  with  the  natives,  489  ;  ex- 


wot  of,  and  durtcr,  iOO;  efforts  to 
coloni*:,  493;  emiirrition  to,  4S4, 
4U3  ;  C.  J.  Slif  firdt  ilii-ectot,  49^1 
Uliiull  Uir.'otor-^DCral  ot,  401 ;  t>n 
&Bd  clltlrall  b  Jilt  on  MnoiiatUn  Idlaod, 
491,  43);  orarturea  to  Now  Eu^laail, 
493;  priT&!B3iHaz,  497;  boinl  ol 
ninatren,  487!  Wallaoiw,  pririlc^*, 
4!IT,  4UJ;  parc^isoi  of  lands,  408; 
diipntci  trilh  MarjIsniJ  anil  Conacc- 
tio'Jt,  b'i'\  Bill ;  Van  TwiLlor  acid 
Klifl  pifomori,  OOO,  8fil ;  war  wiih 
ths  loiliiai,  SOI;  alanghUr  of  In- 
d1an>s  anl  remit,  9^4,  503 ;  eilorU  far 
poiea,  tro,i!T  offocled,  iS08 ;  people  of, 
b^  to.-  lih^rth^  60T,  BOJ ;  Sluyre- 
uuit  at  Iliriror  J,  MS ;  conlaatiaa  iritb 
B»edi3  for  Ibo  OjUwarc,  503  ;  New 
Ewcioa  BubliieJ,  BOl,  SIO;  Stuyre- 
Eint  aa.l  FraeJom  of  consdoDce  (1660), 
DII,  Sl'2. 

Biniinuits  to,  filS;  n^ro  aUres, 
trada  h,  618;  broworfl  rtsiat  cxdie 
(1644),  SIS;  UUcont«Dt  In,  D14;  gon- 
enl  ataenbly,  SU;  dUaoWnl  by 
Stnjjcmit,  BIS;   WeM  India  Cim- 

KDj  approve,  BIS,  fild;  oUItii]  of 
rd  D^ltltnsra  and  of  CoanMtioat, 
BIB;  gsnoral  aaiemWr  tor  dcfe-icc, 
617,  613;  ■iiirenapr  of,  to  nn  E:»g- 
li^li  Hial  (15611,  D19;  Dilcli  iinJ 
Sircde)  on  the  Delaware  capitulate, 
6*);  re'JikB3bjtheDjto!i,Ba5;  sur- 
rendered to  Ea^lanl  a;~ala,  B3T. 
Kew  Orleins,  Loiiii^ini,  fo'jndal  lij 
BlaaTillc,  ii.  US,  329.      See  Lojiu- 

Vevpart,  Chriato^er,  ia  cotnmasd  of 
■tups  drryia;;  cotonistt  to  Virginia, 
Rnirca  in  ChaupaalfQ  biy,  i.  88  ;  oA- 
wHnl  of  Lord  D.'ltt«aro'B  MpadiHin, 
,'100;    nrccki^    oa    tbo    Bannudiu, 

iw. 

W<fpart,  Rhaie  Ii1*nii,  democracy  aa- 

tt-Wilitel  anJ  patent  otitaiaad.  L  363  ; 

TD3iit9  the  revenue  offlc;M«,  lit.  330; 

oeoupiod  itj  the  Fraacli,  v.  436. 
"  News- Letter,"  Dojlon  (1704),  tbo  first 

newapapur  ever  pahliahod  In  AmoTi- 

01,  iL  aj3. 

Nevapupsra  in  Aiierica,  il.  2S3 ;  num- 
bsrof,  in  1710,  298. 

New  Saredan,  ro'npany  plant  on  Itie 
Dihwaro.  i.  BDl,  BOi;  Shw1l-9  and 
Flans  caiipnta  to,  003 ;  submits  to 
the  Diitoh,  600,  OlO. 

New  Tort,  tikei  trornlho  Dutch  (I6fl4), 
i.  619;  Nloolla  nupreme,  no  pipiilar 
libo^ty,  B;3,  B'51  ;  Lovebco  of  ibo 
Mm;  fliaup,  E'>t;  charter  of  fraa- 
ehlaea  tail  priTilcgca,  683;  LcUler'B 


oonne  In  (1839).  ii.  84-87 ;  Ston^itei 
goremor,  S6;  colonial  libertita  a). 
Mited.  38;  Flitcber  governor,  Z3, 
40 1  church  disputes,  3S ;  Uetlamait 
gaTi;rDOr,  40,  41  ;  Lord  Oornbury 
gotcroor,  41-43;  arbitrary,  but  fiilj 
to  tabdiie  tbe  legiilaiure,  41,  41; 
Lord  LoTcUw  goTcmor,  43 ;  ■tm;^ 
renewed,  43, 44 ;  E.  Iluntcr  goremiir, 
contiDues  the  effort  •rithoui  euccoN, 
44-lQ;  Uurnct,  aud  other  gorenun, 
iSS,  2B.^;  term  of  a.>scmb>  fiiod  tl 
leToa  yeira,  SStt ;  rcai^td  otteaipu  to 
force  [aies  (1743),  349,  350;  postiixi 
of  (1751),  SU9,  403 ;  reu«tii  lawa  of 
trad^  rcatrictiooa,  etc.  40U,  401 ;  im- 
peacfaci!  Clinton,  410;  requitci  a  }iidt- 
eiar;  on  cood  behaTior,  SGI. 

Pi'OtiSMB  ogiimi  law  courta  of  ffn- 
emment  (I7G3>,  iii.  ii,  33;  eit^ 
oTEr  tax  bill,  78;  apirit  of  as«emlil>, 
89;  patidoni  to  parliaraent,  8V,  M; 
o:!n!ured  far  diucapMt,  91;  atnn^ 
wonU  fro.n  the  proaa,  1 13-1 1 S;  enata 
in,  143 ;  aisembly  of,  rutes  natna 
to  Gaorge  IIL  and  P<u,  SSi ;  aohUen 
Dverbeanng,  836;  eourM  ot  tbe  leg*- 
latura,  Hi;  Toted  lo  be  diaobCNfiat, 
SSI  ;    punlshod,  iSS  ;    einnioci  aad 


ot  affair?,  331; 


jufore 


of  the  people  wiUi  the  troopx,  3Tt*; 
advocate*  a  coajrese  of  co^onla]  rep. 
Tcssntativcs,  337,  »33  ;  Burke  obaui 
asentof,S9i;  rosolreanat  to  let  tb« 
tct  coni3  in,  443,  440  ;  inerea^^  OIKB- 
m>roe  of,  467,  468 ;  tea  ship  sent  <£, 
430. 

Aotion  of  the  "Sons  of  liberty" 
(1774),  11.  9;  con-wrvntirc  party  ii 
for  h^lJiag  bock,  9,  10;  the  comnut- 
tee  of  fifty-one,  10 ;  plans  a  con^re^ 
13;  spirit  of.  SO;  panie9  in,  30,  31; 
chooses  delegates  to  coDtioeDtal  coa- 

Ere9<i,  31;  dl^nclined  to  war,  fil; 
jpBS  lo  reinnin  under  Engli-h  ndc, 
61 ;  cmfty  policy  need  tovard,  lOS; 
the  old  nsscmbly  falters,  109;  refuses 
to  send  dcli^tes  to  coa;;ress  (17TE), 
110;  the  press  and  Hamilton's  pam- 
phlets, 110,111;  vi-oroaatnca^ureeof, 
147;  dalesaUH  to  onsrcss  147,  US; 
the  kinj;  sure  of,  14!>,  150;  prompt 
action  of  the  people,  178;  a^iciaiien 
for  ail  aiddcfeoee  formed.  17i',  177; 
ad.lrcsa  of,  to  the  city  ot  Lo^dx, 
jouaaellcd  to  propirc  dofencea, 


3W;    plan 


da  lion  wilb 


237 ;  the  royal  pjfrr- 
Bor  arriFc,  335;  Tftuios  a  ficii*>o 
•eparate  from  other  coIoeuM,  IHi 
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wise  acUon  of  the  provinoial  congress, 
429 ;  unanimity  secured,  430. 

Convention  (1776),  members  and 
courie  of  action,  y.  4  ;  declaration  of 
independence  received,  4;  spirit  of 
the  people,  26 ;  sole  condition  as  to 
peace,  323 ;  as  to  slavery,  411;  ac- 
tion of  the  legislature  on  public  lands 
in  the  West,  442;  action  toward  a 
general  convention  of  the  states,  669 ; 
sanctions  the  fedaral  convention,  vt 
81 ;  Clinton's  advice,  and  Washing- 
ton's letter,  93 ;  politics,  how  corrupt- 
ed, 130;  remedies  proposed  for  dis- 
tress in  trade,  187,  138;  holds  on  to 
its  custom-house,  166 ;  receives  reve- 
nue. 193 ;  accedes  to  general  conven- 
tion recommended  by  Virginia,  199; 
rights  of  free  negroes  in,  291 ;  objec- 
tions to  the  new  constitution,  373, 
874  ;  unreasonable,  464 ;  federal  re- 
publicans organize  against  the  new 
constitution,  454;  legislature  orders 
a  state  convention,  465;  division  of 
parties,  455 ;  the  convention  meets 
in  June  (1738),  466;  debate,  wai*m 
and  earnest,  466-469;  conditional 
ratification  condemned,  459 ;  the  fed- 
eral constitution  ratified,  4^>0 ;  a  sec- 
ond federal  convention  called  for,  460 ; 
federal  oleclions,  466,  467. 

New  York  city  (Manhattan),  i.  619;  in- 
corporated, 623 ;  first  American  con- 
gress meets  in,  iil.  149,  160;  rises 
against  the  stamp-tax,  161 ;  riotous 
proceedings  in,  161;  the  *'Sons  of 
Liberty,"  198,  199 ;  rejoicings  in,  on 
repeal  of  the  stamp-act,  221 ;  Gover- 
nor Tryon  enters  the  dty,  236;  move- 
ments in,  811 ;  Sears  secures  the  can- 
non, 811 ;  ships-of-war  in  the  harbor, 
812;  fortifications  erected,  384,  385; 
exposed  position  of,  429 ;  refuses  the 
tea,  and  sends  off  the  tea-ship,  448, 
480 ;  reception  of  Washington  ( 1 776), 
iv.  876 ;  riot  in,  v.  4, 6 ;  fortifications 
in  and  around,  26 ;  the  army  crosses 
from  Brooklyn,  86-38;  Greene  pro- 
poses to  burn  the  city,  40 ;  it  is  re- 
solved to  hold  it,  42 ;  cowardly  flight 
of  troops,  44,  45 ;  the  British  in  pos- 
session, 46, 46 ;  British  troops  driven 
back,  46,  47 ;  a  large  fire  in,  48 ;  the 
island  evacuated,  69,  70 ;  wishes  in, 
for  a  national  union,  vi.  130;  discus- 
sions as  to  union,  etc.,  192,  193;  re- 
joicings over  the  ratification  of  the 
federal  constitution  (]  788),  460 ;  grand 
procession,  and  Hamilton's  triumph 
in  the  re'iult.  460. 

Niagara,  Fort,  built  by  the  French,  i. 


689;  importance  of,  it  228;  taken 
from  the  French,  601. 

Nicholas,  George,  in  the  Virginia  state 
convention  supports  the  federal  con- 
stitution, vi.  436. 

Nicholas,  Robert  C,  iv.  17 ;  in  the  Vir- 
ginia convention,  415. 

Nicholson,  Franci^  Elfingham's  lieuten- 
ant in  Vii-ginia  (1691),  u.  17,  18; 
governor  of  Maryland,  21 ;  deputy 
governor  of  New  York,  35;  on  the 
colonial  spirit  of  independence,  86; 
in  command  of  expedition  against 
Acadia,  199;  governor  of  Carolina, 
216;  confirms  peace  with  the  na- 
tives (1721),  216. 

Nicola,  Colonel,  letter  to  Washington 
urging  a  monarchy,  v.  658;  letter, 
how  received,  568. 

Nicolls,  Richard,  one  of  the  royal  com- 
missioners, i.  876 ;  in  command  of 
fleet  at  New  Amsterdam,  618,  519 ; 
supreme  power  of,  623  ;  exactions  of, 
624. 

Ninety-Six,  South  Carolina,  capitulates, 
V.  878,  879;  besieged  by  General 
Greene,  601 ;  abandoned  by  the  Brit- 
ish, 502. 

Nipising  Indians,  aid  in  reducing  Fort 
William  Henry,  and  share  in  the  mas- 
sacre of  captives,  ii.  466,  467. 

Nipising  Lake,  ii.  141. 

Nipmucics,  Indians,  in  interior  of  Massa- 
chusetts, i.  888. 

Nixon,  John,  captain  of  Sudbury  com- 
pany at  Concord,  iv.  162 ;  at  Bunker 
Hill,  221. 

Niza,  M.  de,  a  Franciscan,  i.  31 ;  claimed 
to  have  seen  Cibola,  32 ;  meanness 
of,  34,  35. 

Norfolk,  Virginia,  position  of,  and  in- 
habitants, iv.  3i9  ;  occupied  by  Rob- 
ert Howe,  320;  burned,  January  1, 
1776,  by  order  of  Dunmore,  820, 
321. 

Norridgewock  village,  Maine,  destro^d 
by  the  English,  ii.  220. 

North,  Lord,  in  parliament,  ii.  409  ;  in 
the  treasury  department,  556 ;  share 
of,  in  the  stamp-tax  plan,  iii.  56,  66 ; 
ofTered  office,  declines,  244 ;  succeeds 
Townshend,  character  of,  263;  will 
have  America  at  his  feet,  323,  326 ; 
refuses  repeal  of  the  revenue  act, 
844,  846;  cabinet  retain  duty  on 
tea,  346  ;  prime  minister,  367  ;  holds 
on  to  preamble  of  act  and  tax  on  tea, 
881,  832;  feels  secure  in  office,  896, 
398 ;  policy  of,  438,  439 ;  advises  ex- 
portation of  tea,  443 ;  course  toward 
Boston,  469-471 ;    presents    Boston 


,\IUM^    I 


i-.Jo- 


'Mi;  L>i:lLT  words  OTur  MtHiIj,'u:ai.'rv| 
Z"i;  onliiriii;^  German  incnxiiiiie), 
890 ;  thrcatcDd  to  rroi^  t.  S^  ;  In 
purilkiqeut,  C-l,  aS;  dui-pl;  aSi-ctcd 
mt  DcwH  o[  lJur)^;uc's  lurrtndcr, 
Hi;  (licking  holdd  him  to contiDuc 
the  nmr,  S-^9;  fuclings  of,  in  old  age, 
Hi  ;  makes  two  cunciliatoiy  propoei- 
Uont  in  the  house  ot  comnioni^  247, 
an ;  lioir  reccirrd,  248  ;  dcvpuTMlcDt, 
iVi;  favors  Franklin's  offers,  258; 
discoum^cJ,  SS2,  293 ;  agilalcd  orcr 
Comwaliis'a  sum-ndvr,  E23  ;  end  of 
•dinlnL-ilraUon  of,  S31  ;  makca  an 
attack  on  the  trcatj  of  peace,  vi.  36 ; 
la  tlij  coaliUon  mini^irj,  44. 

XoKh  Carolina.    See  Carolina,  Nonh. 

Korth-ea9t  pasioff:  lu  India,  EcarcU  for, 
i.  478. 

KonhGcId.  UusachuiictLi,  I.  3S9,  300. 

Korlhinj^toD,  Bp(«sh  oF,  iii.  1S9,  ISO; 
vole8  Tor  repeal  of  theatamp-acl,  210; 
president  of  the  council.  2i\ 

Korton,  Sir  F^  In  parliament.  Hi.  180. 

Norton,  John,  cnTof  of  Massaehuaetts 
to  En;;1and,  i.  3T0. 

Korth.wcal  psaingr,  warch  for,  bj  New- 
port and  Smith,  i.  69. 

Ifqjlh-wcsl  territory,  the  right  over,  T, 
14;  views  of  Mar.Tland  ad  to,  283, 
284 ;  claims  of  Virginia  renpeding, 
441,  442 ;  oedcd  to  the  Onlted  States 
(1781)  bj  Vlr^'inia,  vl.  14;p1anfor| 
colonidng  and  fcimiiii);  new  stales  In, 
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Oldham,  John,  murdered  bj  the  Indians, 
i.  266. 

Oliver,  Andrew,  at  the  Albany  congress, 
ii.  834,  333;  appointed  stamp  dis- 
tributor in  Massachusetts,  iii.  112; 
burned  in  effigy,  135,  136 ;  is  threat- 
ened, 136 ;  forced  to  resign,  170,  171 ; 
not  re-4*lectcd  to  the  bench,  218;  on 
the  "  talcing  off"  of  traitors,  332 ;  re- 
moval of,  demanded,  441 ;  impeached, 
468 ;  impossible  for  him  to  hold  court, 
iv.  53,  54;  in  "greatest  distress," 
forced  to  resign,  66. 

Oncidas  and  Onondagas,  two  of  the  Five 
Nations  of  Indians,  I  583  (see  Iro- 
quois) ;  friendship  of,  preserved  bj 
the  Americans  (1778),  v.  222. 

Onondagas  (see  Oneidas),  expedition  of 
Van  Schaick  and  Wlllet  against,  v. 
832. 

Ouondio  and  Ck>rlacr,  meaning  of  the 
terms,  ii.  176. 

Onslow,  speaker  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, hold  that  parliament  had  power 
to  tax  America,  li.  348. 

Opechancanough,  brother  of  Powhatan, 
treats  John  Smith  kindly,  i.  93 ;  suc- 
ceeds Powhatan,  127 ;  death  of,  142. 

Orangeburg,  South  Carolina,  v.  500,  501. 

Ord,  George,  in  a  sloop,  takes  a  maga- 
zine in  Bermuda,  iv.  249. 

Oregon,  Sir  Francis  Drake  in,  i.  66. 

O'Reilly,  in  New  Orleans,  iii  353,  854 ; 
in  the  Spanish  service,  v.  137. 

Oriskany,  fierce  fight  at,  with  the  In- 
dians, V.  169,  279. 

Osborne,  Sir  Danvers,  goes  to  New  York, 
ii.  375 ;  failure  and  suicide,  376 ;  New 
York  on  instructions  of,  410,  413. 

Oswald,  Richard,  British  diplomatic 
agent,  ▼.  535;  takes  a  letter  to 
Franklin,  540;  instructions  to,  513; 
letter  to,  from  Lord  Shelburne,  547, 
548;  the  commission,  650,  551 ;  ioter- 
view  with  Jay,  564 ;  how  his  letters 
were  received,  slight  change  in  the 
commission,  569 ;  the  new  negotiation, 
670;  arranges  treaty  of  peace,  570, 
671 ;  Strachey  sent  to  join  him,  573 ; 
course  of,  with  Strachey  and  Fitzher- 
bert,  678,  679. 

Oswegatchie,  now  O^ensburg,  ii.  337. 

Oswego,  New  York,  English  fortress  at, 
ii.  221;  taken  by  Montcalm,  453; 
Bradstreet  visits,  491. 

Otis,  James,  of  Barnstable,  speaker  of 
Massachusetts  house  of  representa- 
tives, ii.  631,  532. 

Otis,  James,  the  youn.^er,  ii.  632 ;  speech 
against  writs  of  assistance,  517 ;  char- 
acter of,  548 ;  elected  to  the  Massa- 


chusetts assembly,  649;  theory  of 
government,  560,  561 ;  popularity  o^ 
561;  sentiments  of  (1763),  iii.  84; 
prepares  paper  for  the  agent  in  Lon- 
don, 78;  argument  for  the  colonies 
and  rights,  80-82 ;  desponding  views 
of,  109;  advises  calling  a  confess, 
113;  on  representation,  and  Magna 
Charta,  119;  union  his  cry,  120;  on 
South  Carolina's  course,  121 ;  in  con- 
gress, ability  of,  153 ;  on  opening  of 
courts,  171;  pamphlet  on  a  general 
parliament,  197 ;  speaker  of  the  as- 
sembly, 217 ;  on  offending  Great  Brit- 
ain, 264;  earnest  for  independence, 
807,  808 ;  mind  of,  disordered,  860 ; 
affray  in  Boston,  360;  becomes  a 
maniac,  407 ;  last  appearance  in  pub- 
Uc,  422  ;  death  of,  422. 

Ottawas,  Indians,  ii.  93,  186,  624;  iii. 
48. 

Oumas,  Indians,  ii.  188. 

Overysscl,  states  of,  oppose  loaning 
troops  to  England,  iv.  347,  348. 

Oxcnstiem,  Chancellor,  efforts  of,  to 
colonize  on  the  Delaware,  i.  502. 

Oyster  river  village.  New  Hampshire, 
attacked  by  the  Indians,  ii.  182. 


P. 


Paca,  W.,  in  Maryland  state  convention 
on  the  federal  constitution,  vi.  412, 
413. 

Paine,  R.  T.,  delegate  to  congress,  iv. 
23. 

Paine,  Timothy,  a  mandamus  councillor, 
forced  to  resign,  iv.  49. 

Paine,  Thomas,  iv.  178;  education  of, 
etc.,  813;  author  of  **  Common 
Sense,"  813-316;  employed  by  Rob- 
ert Morris,  V.  657 ;  author  of  **  Pub- 
lic Good,"  vl  12. 

Palatines,  in  Carolina,  i.  420. 

Palmer,  Eliakim,  agent  for  Connecticut, 
ii.  347. 

Panin,  first  minister  of  empress  of 
Russia,  iv.  276-278 ;  views  and  policy 
of,  V.  342,  848,  355. 

Paper  money,  in  America,  ii.  262,  268 ; 
parliament  interferes  respecting.  268, 
264;  action  of  Massachusetts,  348; 
issues  of,  by  congress,  iv.  237,  246, 
837;  V.  143,  218,  290,  292;  whole 
amount  issued  up  to  December  1778, 
293,  294;  further  issues,  294,  439, 
440,  446,  447 ;  ill  effects  of,  in  the 
American  states,  vi.  167,  168;  laws 
of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New 
Uampshire,  Rhode  Island,  respecting, 
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108,  IM;  tiiira  of  atlior  statM  on 
Rubjecl,  iai)-173;  puliUo  opinion  va 
this  sort  uf  maoey,   ITS,  ITS;    Uio 
atates  pmliibilcil  uauing,  S08-3l>a. 

Pnpisla,  in  MarylmJ,  i.  17i, 

Parker,  Jobii,  cjplaiD  at  IrUUD^oa,  It. 

Parker,  Uoaci,  taUcn  piiMnor,  uid  Jiel 

inBcMtoDJoil,  ir.  2S». 
Parkor,  }3r  Peter,  in  oommand  of  Itril- 
bh  licet  igiiait  CbarliMUMi,  South 
CBTolina,  orrivod  in  Cap*  Peor  rircr, 
1*.  S07 ;  bi.'siD^  attack  on  Fort  Uoiil- 
trio,  4114 :  shi^s  of,  aground,  4UC1 ; 
terrible  flro  tin  aagabip  or,  4UT;  tv. 
truoU,  408,  4119  ;  triminatiuD  &uil  re- 
orimiualion  niih  Uliaton,  fOD;  Dt 
NeirVork,».31. 
Psrlianiont,  first  act  ot,  rolatlnj;  to 
America,  1.  SI;  (uvora  the  PuriUuui, 
lOT;  caudemns  jaoaojM\j  of  the 
Fljmoatb  com[mnj,  £17;  sapreamc^ 
of,  over  tbo  calonica,  8SJ;  abulute 
In  lass,  n.Jl !  iL  di  atlilciJu  towonl 
theoDlonles,  70;  tiolM  Ihagmwlh  at 
repnblicaii  Epirit  in  Aniorieii,  TO,  71 ; 
ecIkmiio  of,  to  govcm  b;  prcrogatWc, 
Is,  IS;  nppointi  a  boanl  of  trade, 
73;  plun  fur  placing  llio  coloniiia 
under  a  inililavy  dictatorship,  73,  74; 
taiation  by,  7j,  7Q;  prcn^tim  and 
Toto  povui-3,  7D ;  judician  in  Ilia 
oolonioa,  habeas  coi'pua,  the  press, 
el«..  In  rclalioQ  to  tLe  cronn  nnd  par- 
liament, 70.  77;  thronlcna  all  Iho 
charters,  77;  coloaica  refuse  tho 
quota  plnn,  'B;  mcrcantilo  Bysten 
derelopcd  and  sualnincd,  70,  63; 
Conrti  of  Hdmiralty  catabliabi-d,  and 
laiTi  Against  manufactures  in  the 
colonJca,  81,  Bl ;  oppoiition  to  this 
tTrannoiu  policy,  81,  S2;  dcSnes  pi- 
racy and  iu  puniahment,  US;  rcgu- 
lotes  the  currency.  83  ;  offcra  bounty 
on  naval  stores,  84;  ns  to  tho  riglit 
to  tax  tho  colonic!!,  84,  SBl ;  favora 
(be  islsnda  above  tho  colonics,  243- 
S44 ;  act  of,  for  Daturallzaliou  in 
lAmcrlci,  264  ;  is  held  to  be  supreme 
over  the  colonics,  S3B,  3^0;  plan  for 
taxinj;  the  oalonioa,  382,  383 ;  19 
asked  10  tni  the  criloTdcs,  41 1 ;  dia- 
cnaaioD  oa  to  taiing  America,  448. 

Dill  taiin^  America  passed,  iiL  73 ; 
Btomp-ad  debated  and  passed,  97- 
lOt;  petiilons  to  both  houses  by  the 
American  con;:p'C3!>,  164,  ISO;  nicet- 
injolfDecember  nasi.  107;  debate 
in  the  lonls,  toae  of,  107-169  ;  violent 
in  the  cr.mnioiiti,  163.  170;  the  roval 
spocoh  to,  tclla  of  trouble  (1766),  174; 


debate  In  the  eommoaa,  ITS;  Pitt'a 
gi-cat  speech,  17S-178i  remotlu  of 
Uunoay,  1T3;  UranviUc'a  abu«c  of 
Amei-ica.  i7S-lS0;  Pitt's  reply,  180- 
la4i  dcbalo  in  hoa»c  of  lorda,  1SS~ 
191;  in  hou.'Ei  of  commoiu,  194- 
lii;  olErtua  the  li^'hl  to  tax  AIne^ 
ico,  lOd,  ll>7;  thz  luudem  tory  pw- 
tr,  Idl,  107 ;  tho  miuiuli;  defeat, 
cd  on  the  stamp-act  cnforcsment, 
St) J;  stamp-act  rep^;al«d,  20tl,  aOT; 
losiita  on  Buprumaey  over  the  coloida, 
£08  ;  debate,  repeal  carried,  ill};  op~ 
poaidoa  la  mlniaterial  oanrxe  «lS  to 
America,  2S3  ;  determines  ou  on  Amer- 
ic:in  army  nod  rcrcnuc,  2C>0,  237. 

The  lost  parlia;ncnt  10  Icsislntc  for 
America  moats  (ITOS),  lit  SSO ; 
Grcarillo  advocates  refonn,  810; 
Burke  j.-ers  at  it,  SIO;  ia  seswm, 
32J ;  fpoliag  of.  toward  tha  «Io»ie^ 
8S3,  3JJ ;  rcjicta  Aseriean  petitions, 
834  :  rcsolvos  to  enforce  its  aulbori- 
ty,  SiO;  dLibatols  th.}eatnm□Ila,33]— 
835  ;  refuses  to  repoal  lite  revenne 
act,  SIS;  dobilo  1:1,  304,  EGO;  nt- 
tempta  to  cont^^iaio  America,  38B, 
SSQ;  Boston  port  bill  1^  bouBO  of 
lordit,  4  TS ;  bill  to  late  nnay  char- 
ter from  JLusacIiosettH,  cScct  of, 
477 ;  thL\  vith  four  otber  penal  bills, 
carri.'d,  477-481 ;  inf.ituation  of,  ir. 
6 ;  tivo  acts  of,  ogaliist  Uassachnsctta, 
11;  disaolutijn  of,  07;  venality  of 
(1774).  BO,  91 ;  o:;liion.  of  lords  and 
csiumons,  D2 ;  the  minlsUy  osnfideDt, 
93;  commerce  to  bi  inlcrdlcled,  OB; 
debate  in  the  lenb,  Ii>t,  105;  minis- 
terial victory  in,  105 ;  unrelenting, 
1 14 ;  declares  Masaachasctts  in  rcbd- 
lion,  117;  debate  in  the  canunons, 
118,  119;  debate  in  tho  lords,  119, 
ISO;  joint  address  of,  ISOiNen  Eng- 
land to  ho  Mcluded  from  the  Gshcries, 
ISO,  I3Z;  couoc'sions  to  the  Franeh, 
1 20 ;  disUkea  Lord  Xorth's  plan,  1 28 ; 
prohibits  fisheriei  of  Heir  England 
nnd  restricts  trade  of  aoutbem  colo- 
nicR,  aoi ;  in  sc^an  (October  1776), 
£31 ;  debates  in  commons  on  the  ad- 
dress to  the  king,  283,  283  ;  votes  to 
enish  the  rebellion,  S3!,  283  ;  in  the 
lords  the  vote  equally  stnmg,  S83, 
284  ;  neak  ministry  at  date,  28B. 

Prohibits  trade  and  eonHscal«*  all 
American  ships  (nT0|,iv.83T;  *enda 
British  ccimmi^ionerg  to  America,  in- 
structions of,  34 1 ;  debates,  342  ;  de- 
bate in  the  commons  on  treaties  with 
Brunswick  and  Hes-e,  366,  367 ;  de- 
bate ia  the  lords,  367 ;  in  session,  v. 
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68-56 ;  how  supreme  power  obtniiied, 
262 ;  change  in  votes,  282  ;  growing 
discontent  in,  with  the  war  against 
the  United  States,  496 ;  urges  giving 
up  the  war,  624 ;  movement  and  de- 
bate on  discontinuing  the  war,  580, 
531 ;  action  on  making  peace  with  the 
United  Sutos,  648,  549;  debate  in, 
on  the  treaty  of  peace,  vi.  89-42 ;  de- 
bate in  the  lords,  47,  48. 

Parris,  Samuel,  minister  of  Danvers, 
Massachusetts,  ii.  58,  59;  active  in 
the  witchcraft  delusion,  61-68 ;  driven 
out  of  the  town,  66. 

Parry,  Lieutenant  •  Colonel,  killed  on 
Long  Island,  v.  82. 

Parsons,  S.  H.,  and  others,  of  Connect!, 
cut,  plan  for  taking  Ticonderoga,  iv. 
181, 182 ;  brigadier-general,  in  battle, 
T.  80 ;  his  brigade  runs  away,  44, 45  ; 
travels  in  the  West,  vi.  283. 

Partridge,  agent  of  New  York  mer- 
chants, ii.  244. 

Paterson,  William,  of  New  Jersey,  in 
the  federal  convention,  vi.  214 ;  leads 
resistance  against  the  larger  states, 
282  ;  pleads  for  equality  of  states  in 
one  supreme  council,  284;  a  strong 
fedcrali.4t,  269  ;  on  the  ratification  of 
the  constitution,  278. 

Pauldmg,  John,  one  of  Andr^^s  captors, 
y.  433,  434 ;  congress  votes  an  annu- 
ity to,  438. 

Paulet,  Earl,  in  parliament,  on  question 
of  taxing  America,  iii.  194. 

Pauw,  M.,  buys  Staten  Island,  New 
York.  I  498. 

Pavonia,  New  Jersey,  Pauw's  colony,  L 
498,  499. 

Pawtucket.    See  Penacook. 

Paxton,  Charles,  marshal  of  admiralty 
court,  Doston,  sent  to  England,  iii. 
281 ;  aids  Townshcnd^s  schemes,  238. 

Payson,  minister  of  Chelsea,  Massachu- 
setts, and  his  exploit,  iv.  164. 

Peiroe,  William,  of  Salem,  Massachu- 
setts (1680),  i.  236. 

Pelham,  Ilcnry,  prime  minister  (1742), 
ii.  296 ;  administration  of,  296>8S8 ; 
death  of,  408. 

Pelham,  Thomas  Hollis.    See  Newcastle. 

Peltrie.  Madame  de  la,  iL  140. 

Pemaquid,  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  it 
179. 

Penacook,  Indians,  ii.  91 ;  onslaught  of, 
178,  179. 

Pendleton,  Edmund,  on  the  stamp-act, 
iii.  199 ;  at  the  bead  of  Virginia  com- 
mittee of  safsty,  iv.  255;  president 
of  the  Virginia  convention,  414; 
president  of  the  state  convention  of 
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Virginia  (1788),  vi.  426 ;  vigorously 
supports  the  federal  constitution, 
427-485. 

Penn,  John,  succeeds  Caswell  in  con- 
gress,  iv.  260. 

Penn,  Richard,  takes  second  petition  to 
the  king  of  England,  iv.  239 ;  arrives 
in  England  la  August,  269,  270; 
shabby  treatment  of,  by  the  ministry, 
270 ;  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  284. 

Penn,  Thomas,  with  Richard,  proprie- 
tary of  counties  on  the  Delaware,  iL 
897 ;  views  of  (1754),  411 ;  agent  for 
Pcnnsylvankt,  iii.  70 ;  interview  with 
Grcnville,  opposes  taxing  the  colo- 
nies, 70,  71. 

Penn,  William,  buys  East  New  Jersey, 
i.  551 ;  letter  to  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 558,  554 ;  sails  for  America, 
556 ;  early  life  and  position,  556-558 ; 
in  the  Tower,  568 ;  tried  and  acquitted, 
558 ;  iu  Newgate,  558 ;. travels  on  the 
continent,  560;  contrast  with  John 
Lccke,  P6l ;  organizes  his  government, 
568,  564;  disputes  with  Lord  Balti- 
more, 564,  565 ;  treaties  with  the  In- 
dians, 667,  668 ;  returns  to  England, 
farewell  letter,  569,  570;  work  at 
home,  571,  572 ;  political  sentiments 
of,  596, 697 ;  message  to  the  people,  ii. 
24;  ariestcd  and  cleared,  27,  V8; 
goes  to  Pennsylvania,  28;  troubles 
of,  80 ;  returns  to  England,  80 ;  plan 
of,  fur  union  of  the  colonies,  74,  76. 

Pennsylvania,  charter  of,  i.  652,  558; 
Markham,  Penn*s  agent,  164;  no 
monopolies,  654;  free-traders,  666; 
Philadelphia  laid  out,  566 ;  first  leg- 
islation and  constitution,  666,  666; 
witchcraft  trials  in,  568 ;  growth  of, 
568,  569 ;  boundary  with  Maryland, 
570;  legislation,  571,  572;  slavery 
in,  572,  673 ;  after  the  revolution  of 
1688,  ii.  24-31 ;  the  schism  of  Keith 
in,  25;  Fletcher,  royal  governor  of, 
25,  26 ;  democracy  in,  28 ;  new  con- 
stitution, disputes,  progress,  29-81 ; 
evades  the  call  for  quotas,  77,  78 ; 
feeling  in,  as  to  prohibition  of  manu- 
factures, 257;  volunteer  militia  of, 
804,  805;  condition  of  (1754),  897, 
898 ;  affairs  in,  446 ;  schemes  against, 
446;  condition  of  (1757),  460,  461; 
strife  of,  with  the  proprietaries  and 
board  of  trade,  529,  530;  reproved 
for  disobedience,  557. 

Spirit  of  the  assembly  of,  iii.  91 ; 
favors  a  congress,  146 ;  approves 
course  of  Virginia,  848 ;  elects  dele- 
gates to  the  continental  congress 
(1774),  iv.  28;  course  of,  109,  110; 


spirit  and  kcllvll; of  (IT7£),  ITS;  tho 
(sdembly  or,  rajccia  oTenur«s  o[  the 
ROTcmur,  I J  8,  ITS;  ilrire  id  tbe  1sg> 
bUture.  SSI ;  com-nittes  of  ufe'-y. 
Hi;  tbe  Qinkan  bald  baok,  804; 
after  tho  kln^s  proclnmilioii  «UI[ 
clings  lo  \oyiihy,  SIS;  actron  of  ths 
Icfi^Iatiirf,  ^1S ;  ■[ill  holds  on  tu  al- 
logliacp,  936:  alM  lo  proprietarj 
gorera^ent,  3H9;  rUs«s  troops,  id- 
sues  mcmcj',  339;  delegates  in  con- 
greu  rofuje  to  voi«  the  «iiipcnstoa  of 
rofal  aiithoril;,  344 ;  proprietary 
gOiemniJDt  ia,  OTurthroirn,  4iO;  ir- 
nwolutioD  of  (he  aasembtT.  421,  42i; 
delays,  4S3;  tha  countiss  fram?  a 
goTcm  neat  in  place  ot  tbepraprletar; 
gOTeramsat,  433,  4».1 ;  qocstioD  ot 
internal  reform  siid  roll/iioua  libem, 
433 ;  a^Mati  to  tbe  deolaratioa  oF  ia- 
dependaace,  433,  434 ;  the  oonTes- 
tloa  fomu  a  new  oanstltatlan,  t.  67; 
prorUiiiu  of,  (17,  63,  116;  eoauan 
remonstrate]  itgilnst  Washioguui'a 
winter  quarter],  313;  urjjs  the  re- 
covorj  of  Philaielphia,  S15;  »lirer)', 
and  griu]  lal  emaacipalion,  4 1 ;(,  4 1 3  ; 
Tlcwi  as  to  public  di-'bl,  vi.  31;  aJopH 
Wiishiag;oi'sadrice(IT83),Sl;  pro- 
■  e  syatcm,  13};  Ijtta 


Petition  to  the  kin^  by  « 

Td ;  aeoond  potiiiuu,  !3<i. 
PliiladelpUa,  Pentisykania,  founded,  i. 

Mi ;    oon^Tpfs  of  fjoveruont  at,  ii. 

461};    spirit   of   (1773),   ill.  44S ;  K- 
446;  Bc- 


the  t 


iship-8 


of,    I 


)  piper 


le^lalnre  ree;iTe3  and  dtbiica  on 
tbs  new  canatiCutioa  of  the  Unitc^J 
Slitca,  33;! ;  a  state  conTention  calle  J, 
mZ;  long  a^d  varm  debates,  831- 
833;  Ihi  caastitJtion  ratiaod,  30); 
moJeratijn  of  tbe  mlaariCj,  49B ;  a 
second  feJ.;rai  ojnrention  refused, 
4B6. 

Penry,  John,  WcUb  non  canformUt, 
hanged,  i.  102,  IDS. 

Peosacola,  Florida,  occupiod  by  tha 
Spaniards,  iL  193. 

Peoria,  Lake,  ii.  164. 

Pcppercll,  WilUim,  In  command  against 
Louisburg,  ii.  BDS. 

Pcqiiods,  Indians,  eneoiieB  of  the  Karra- 
ganaetti,  i.  2(16  ;  irsr  with  the  whitpa, 
266;  eiterminatioQ  of,  267,  S68;  lo- 
cality of.  ii.  91. 

Forey,  Lord,  in  command  of  troops 


iocm^eJ  commerce  of,  487 ;  mceiiog 
of  citiiena  of,  Ir.  12 1  counHib  nwd- 
enlloo,  13,  14;  active  ia  tbe  |»>od 
eauw  (ITTS),  tTii ;  aecond  oontiDental 
Dongniaa  in,  193;  towD-meetiDg  ia 
(1776),  rcMiliestu  form  a  newgoiem- 
metil,  420;  proteiU  asaiast  action, 
43t  I  commiltce  of  tn-'pcctioD  ap- 
pointed. Hi;  declnratiOD  of  Indc- 
pcndenoe  by  congrbia,  4t3;  bow  re- 
ucivod,  y.  S ;  Grtit  oelebralion  to,  of 
ludcpendiiioe,  IM,  las ;  Is  oolt'red 
by  tbe  Dritiob  (1TT7),  181;  EDglisii 
commiaalonora  arrtve  in,  371 ;  evBco. 
Bted  by  Clinton  (1778),  !73  ;  cbasria 
of  loyailiU  io,  373,  274 ;  patriotism 
of  the  Romcn  of,  44B  ;  rial  in,  vL  97  ; 
Washington's  hopeful  words  to(17Sll^ 
470. 

Philip,  SOS  of  Uassasoil,  hnugbty  and 
Jc:>l3uB,  L  886,  387 ;  is  hurried  into 
rebellion,  3S7,  SSS  ;  a  fugitive,  339  ; 
aasaultj  and  de^troi-a  Lancn^tcr,  Uus- 
sach-uettfl,  391 ;  death  of,  3D3. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain,  i.  04 ;  8ii)^csta  con- 
quest and  colonization  of  Florida,  05. 

Phillips,  (rcncrat,  with  Burgo^rDC,  v.  108, 
187;  [n  Vi[siola,8n6;  death  of,  508. 

Philli]i9,  William,  one  of  Uoston's  mer- 
chants, iiL  SflS,  404;  wiih  Adams, 
Bod  others,  DogJiired  as  a 


idllor 


■.  14. 


rciieTB  the  Driliih  wlio  had 


Ejone  t 


Concord,  163,  101;  hastj  rettea 
161;  rasuaad  bnitalitvof  ihelroopai 
184,  IBS  ;  mean  and  Elanderoiia 
words,  172;  stays  nway  from  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,'218;  aiarta  to  attack 
Dorchcter  J  lei  gilt",  but  stops  short, 
827,  823;  with  Comnallis  on  Long 
Island.  T.  29. 
Pet«r,  Hugh,  goes  to  Massachusetts,  I. 


rhips.  Sir  WtUiam,  gaTcmor  ol  Un^sa- 
cliuBetU,  a  07  ;  share  of,  in  wlttb- 
crafl  prosecutions,  61,  02  ;  comijlaina 
B.3  to  Bnlary,  8S  ;  captures  Port  Itojal, 
fToTa  Soutia,  1 81 ;  before  Quebec,  re- 
turns to  Boston,  181. 

Piankeshaws  and  Wens,  Indians,  join 
the  EngUsh  against  the  French,  ii. 
31-36. 

Pickens,  Andrew,  ot  South  Cnrolinn,  ir, 
256;  colonel,  routs  BritiEh  lavapctB, 
T.  1I<3,  1S7;  unable  to  act,  S7S ;  at 
battle  of  the  Cowpens,  4B2,  4S3  ;  pro- 
moted,4a,l;  n-ith  Lee  routs  the  loral- 
i.4U  or  toricB(1781),  491;  takes  Au- 
gusta, Qeorgie,  600 ;  in  battle  it 
Kutaw  Springs,  BOS. 

Pickering,  Timothy,  ot  Sale-n,  Uass^ 
chusettt,  Ir.  SO;  appointed  qnartcr- 
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master-general,  t.  446;  advises  cx- 
dasion  of  slavery  in  the  new  states, 
vi.  81  ;  letter  to  R.  King  against 
slavery  in  the  West,  132. 

Pioqua,  a  town  of  the  Miami  Indians, 
council  at,  ii.  364 ;  attacked  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  French,  871,  872. 

Picquet,  AbbS  F.,  missionary  to  the  In- 
diani(  (1748),  u.  337. 

Pigot,  General,  leads  British  troops  at 
Breed's  Hill,  iv.  218,  225. 

Pijart,  C,  Jesuit  missionary  (1640) 
among  tlie  Indians,  ii.  141. 

Pilgriius,  name  adopted  by  Puritans  in 
Amsterdam  and  Leyden,  I  200 ;  not 
liking  Holland,  look  toward  America, 
201 ;  offers  to  the  London  Company, 
with  professions  as  to  creed  and  con- 
duct, 201,  202 ;  favored  by  Sandys, 
20-i ;  form  partnership  to  emigrate, 
204 ;  reach  Cape  Cod,  205 ;  compact, 
and  landing,  206-209 ;  Indians  friend- 
ly, 210;  progress  and  success,  212; 
frame  of  government,  213  ;  views  as 
to  toleration,  213,  214;  memory  of 
the  Pilgrims,  214. 

Hnckncy,  Charles,  iv.  89 ;  president  of 
the  provincial  congress,  South  Caro- 
lina (1116\  106;  activity  of,  180; 
submits  to  OomwalUs,  v.  393 ;  in 
congress  (1785),  yL  186 ;  address  of, 
to  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey,  187, 
183;  ])ropo6e8  a  grand  convention, 
189,  190;  presents  a  plan  of  const!- 
tutioi  in  the  federal  convention,  216, 
217, 219, 224, 229  ;  on  property  quali- 
fications, 296 ;  on  slave  representa- 
tion, 301 ;  on  fugitive  slave  law,  309, 
810;  on  rebellion,  slave-trade,  etc., 
81 1, 318, 319,  323 ;  on  mode  of  elect- 
ing the  president  of  the  United  States, 
eta,  327,  343  ;  proposals  of,  as  to  the 
judiciary,  348, 3^19 ;  in  the  South  Caro- 
lina  assembly,  414,  415. 

Pinckncy,  Charles  Coiesworth,  at  Fort 
John3on,  on  James  Island,  South 
Carolina,  iv.  258  ;  in  the  federal  con- 
vention, vi.  225,  220;  active  in  the 
work,  259,  264,  200;  on  property 
qualijcations,  271 ;  on  slave  repre- 
sentation, 309 ;  on  the  nililij,  slave- 
trad  j,  cfc,  313,  318,  323;  debate  in 
South  Carolina  assembly,  415 ;  de- 
fend) the  federal  oonsJtution  agaizLSt 
Loonies,  415-418. 

Pinckney,  Thomas,  governor  of  South 
Carolina  (1788),  vi.  410;  president 
of  t!ie  state  convention  on  the  federal 
cons.ituMon,  419,  420. 

Pineda.    See  De  Pineda. 

Pitcaim,  Major,  lcad3  the   attack  on 


Lexin^on,  Massachusetts  (1776^,  iv. 
155 ;  m  the  retreat  to  Boston  loses 
Ids  horse  and  pistols,  163;  mortally 
wounded  at  Bunker  Hill,  227,  228. 

Pitkin,  William,  governor  of  Connecti- 
cut (1766),  discreet  and  patriotic,  iii. 
221. 

Fitt,  William,  il  295 ;  <*the  great  com- 
moner," in  parliament,  408,  409; 
opposes  treaty  with  Russia,  442 ;  re- 
moved from  office,  442 ;  prime  minis- 
ter, 457 ;  George  IK.  promises  his 
support,  458 ;  policy  of,  toward  the 
colonies,  458 ;  rejects  the  stamp-tax 
for  America,  458;  George  IIL  dis- 
cards him,  458 ;  is  the  people^s  choice 
for  minister,  468-471;  genius  and 
power  of,  472,  473 ;  supports  Freder- 
ic of  Prussia,  482 ;  invites  the  colo- 
nies to  raise  troops  against  Canada 
and  the  French  colonies,  482,  483; 
watches  American  events,  490,  492 ; 
plan  of.  Tor  1753,  498,  499;  holds  on 
to  Canada,  628;  on  colonial  rights, 
630 ;  rebukes  contraband  trade,  531 ; 
not  in  favor  with  Geoive  IIL,  635 ; 
negotiates  peace  with  France,  637, 
538 ;  refuses  to  abandon  Frederic  of 
Prussia,  541;  pUns  of,  542;  pro- 
poses war  against  Spain,  543 ;  is  out- 
voted, and  resigns,  644;  accepts  a 
peerage  and  pension,  545;  opposes 
peace  with  France  (1 762),  562 ;  asked 
to  join  the  ministry  (1733),  iii.  63; 
speech  of,  against  Grenville^s  meas- 
ures, 64,  05 ;  a'ikcd  to  form  a  minis- 
try, 124;  dtcines,  126;  "Pitt  and 
Liberty,"  in  Boston,  135 ;  applied  to 
by  the  ministers,  174;  great  speech 
of,  175-173;  noble  continuation,  180- 
184 ;  offers  made  to,  no  result,  186, 
186 ;  opinion  on  John  Adams*8  Essay, 
186;  shares  in  debate,  187,  195; 
speech  of,  and  skill,  200 ;  debate  on 
repeal  of  stamp-act,  204-206 ;  mo- 
tion of,  to  abandon  clai.Ti  of  right, 
203;  forms  an  administration,  223; 
becomes  earl  of  Chatham,  226.  See 
Chatham. 

Pitt,  William,  the  younger,  as  a  boy,  iiL 
200 ;  on  his  father's  speech  (1775),  iv. 
105;  refuses  to  serve  against  the 
Americans,  186 ;  kind  words  as  to,  by 
Washington,  298 ;  speech  a;;ainst  the 
Amcricm  war,  v.  496;  proposes  re- 
form in  parliament.  544 ;  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  (1782),  646;  elo- 
quent speech  in  debate,  vi  41,  42; 
declines  office,  42;  proposes  parlia- 
mentary reform,  62;  interview  of, 
with  John  Adams,  149,  160;  ungcn* 


MB 
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erons  lod  nnjuat  coot 

FflUburg,  PeoiujIvniiiB,  naisod  aficr 
VTiUUiu  Pitl,  ii.  49S ;  rclie'cd  in  Pod- 
liao'i  war,  iiL  4U;  impoTtaat  poiol 
tor  veslerD  emigration  ind  [uiiisn 
lr»de(n74),ii.  83;  Mizpd  by  Lotd 
Dnomon;,  goiernoc  of  Vir^ms,  Si, 
Bfi. 

Flojdeo.  Sir  E.,  pktctit  of,  for  Sew  Al- 
bion, OQ  Delaware  Bay,  1.  609. 

P1]r[D0utli,couDdl  St,  Englanil,  [orpluit- 


d  gOTcrning  S 


UbliibMl  bj  KiD(;  3a\nea  L,  l  31S ; 
MJliiiirBl  and  IkutcaaDt-gi'nctal  or,  ip- 
polDtrd,  216;  moiiDpolj  of.  b  Ihc 
ti^hcries  condeiDDed  by  p&rliaicGUI, 
S17 ;  mU  Undi  to  tettlen  at  Eslcm, 
82S  ;  charter  of,  gitra  op,  SIS;  royal 
commiwionen  at,  37T  ;  ri^TcIuUon  In, 
on  aMesrioa  of  William  uid  Karr, 
600;   tlie  old  goicmmcnt  rectored, 

euo. 

Plymoutb,  UaiTachuectM,  tbe  rilgrfnia 
land  at  ( Deotnnber,  I SSO),  i.  iM ;  mif- 
tcrlngi  and  sloir  ptogrcss.  90D,  110; 
Indians  friradlj  to,  HIO,  ill ;  prog* 
re>3  und  gucccas,  SIS;  tolerant  epiiit 
of,  SIS,  314;  people  of,  ealablish  a 
trailing- houBo  at  Windsor,  Connecti- 
etit  UeaS),  3&i;  auffFringR  in  King 
Philip'a  war,  888-393;  join*  Ollict 
toiras  Id  aecontllDft  Uosion,  iii.  421 ; 
Waliion,  a  niandamuB  councillor  in, 
forced  ID  resign,  It.  Bo. 

PocalioDtaa,  itauphtcr  of  Powhatan,  i. 
93;  rc"cuc8  John  Kmilh,  94  ;  becomes 
aCbrialian,  lOS;  marries  John  Itolfc, 
107;  goes  to  England  and  is  made 
'much  of,  108;  death  of,  HIS,  ins. 

Point  LctI,  on  the  St.  LaBrcuce,  ii.  605, 

eoT. 

Ptdnt  Ple«."aaf,  ir.  86;  great  victory  of 
the  Virginianii  near,  87. 

Fokanokcta,  Inlians,  1.  S80, 3S7  ;  driven 
from  Mount  Dope,  3SB ;  war  against, 
Tigorously  conducted,  S92,  393 ;  of 
the  Algonkin  family,  ii.  Bl. 

Fomeroy,  Selh.  in  expedition  againet 
Loulsbnrg  (174B),  iL  307,  808;  ap- 
pointed  brigadier-general.  It.  ISI ;  at 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  220 ;  elect- 
ed by  congreu  brigndier-gcneral,  re- 
tires on  account  of  a«;c,  SS4. 

Ponce  d«  Lera,  discoverB  Florida,  i,  22, 
S3;  death  of,  24. 

Pontiac,  chief  of  the  Oltnwn?,  ii.  1124  ; 
origin  of  war  with  the  whites,  iii.  41, 
42;  forts  taken,  gamMina  murdered, 
43-47;  rnvagea  of,  46;  price  set  on 
bead  of,  49 ;  French  Intorrention,  49 ; 
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iroj. 


aiela  of,  in  America,  Ii 


Ponll. 

75. 
Poor,   General,   at   Princeton,  ».   107; 

with  (Jeneral  Gatea,  187. 
Popbam,  George,  president  of  iMGAd 

colony  of  Virginia,  L  6B.  BO. 
Popbam,  Sir  John.    See  Gorge*. 
Population  of  the  twelt-e  oldest  coloniei 

la  16BS,  i.  602;  of  the  thirteen  colo- 
nies (1704),  ii-  SSH,  Seil;  of  the  tbiiv 

teen     colonlea,    twenty    jesrB     later 

(1774).  It.  sa. 
Port  Iloj  al,  Kova  Scotia.   Sec  Annapolis. 
Port  Itayal,  South  Carolina,  I  432. 
Port   bill.   Boslon,  in   parliament,  i!L 

471-476;  hoir  rec^ved  in  Aineiic*, 

iT.  S,  10. 
Porter,  John,  Quaker,  expelled  from  ths 

VIrgInU  useinbly,  1.  448. 
PorterBild,  Colonel,  of  Virginia,  t.  3SB  ; 

mortally  wounded  near  Oamdcn,  Sonlli 

Canillna,  SS7. 
FortliuHi,  duke  of,  in  tbt  caUnet,  t. 

B4B,  646 ;  with  Poi  and  Lord  North, 

Pcrttand,  llainc,  people  of,  attack  a 
king'a  ebip  in  the  harbor  (17'B|,  It. 
1S3  ;  Gage's  mean  and  barbarous  re- 
venge, 263. 

Portsmouth,  one  of  tlic  oldest  towns  in 
New  Uampabire,  i.  217;  people  of, 
Bciiepowdcrand  nrma.ir.  94,06.  See 
New  Efampshire. 

Portugal,  voyagca  of  Portuguese,  i.  14; 
mercanlile  ajatcm  of,  ii.  87,  88 ;  OTcr- 
tutea  maile  by.  to  Franklin,  ri.  B6. 

P017,  John,  speaker  in  the  Gnt  colonial 
assembly  of  Virginia,  L  113;  travcta 
of,  in  Carolina,  410. 

Fost-ofllee,  Grst  introduced  into  ISiitUh 
America  br  Andros  (1692),  ii.  IS,  23; 
established  by  parliament  (1710),  84; 
Franklin  deputy  poslmBBler-geaeral, 
iii.  391 ;  la  turned  out  of  office,  464 ; 
Franklin  appointed  by  congreRa  (1770) 
to  organiie  post-oSee,  ir.  246 ;  B. 
Church  director  of,  146, 

Fotcmkin,   Prino^  t.   348,   349,    353, 

Potomac  river,  oompany  of  adventurer 
eiplore,  i.  )  60 1  company  for  improv- 
ing navigation  of,  vi.  128. 

Pott,  Francia  and  John,  podtion  and 
course  of,  in  Virginia,  I  136,  188. 

Poltawatomies,  Indians,  worshipper]  cf 
the  Bun,  il.  03,  161 ;  attack  the  Iro- 
r|uo)s,lS4;  sliare  of,iuPontiac'a«ar, 

Poulrinoourt,   tettlement    of,    at   Pott 
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Royal,  Kova  Sootia,  i.  19 ;  explores  tho 
coast  as  far  as  Cape  God,  19. 

Powell,  Thomas,  publisher  of  the  **  South 
Cktrolina  Gazette,''  iii.  446. 

Powhatan,  Indian  chief  in  Virginia,  i. 
93 ;  interview  of,  with  John  Smith,  93 ; 
frees  English  captives,  106 ;  extent  of 
his  rule,  127;  death  of,  127. 

Pownall,  Thomas,  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, letter  to  the  board  of  trade, 
it  486;  on  American  independence, 
628 ;  urges  taxation  of  America,  iii. 
69,  70 ;  opinion  of  (1765),  106 ;  views 
of  (1768),  342,  844;  moves  repeal  of 
the  duty  on  tea,  882 ;  holds  the  de- 
pendence of  the  colonies,  470,  472; 
urges  recognition  of  the  United  States, 
V.  282, 288 ;  memorial  as  to  the  United 
States  addressed  to  European  sove- 
reigns, descriptions  and  prophecies, 
884-836. 

Poyning's  law  for  America,  iii.  20. 

Pratt,  a  Boston  lawyer,  U.  R51 ;  ap- 
pointed chief  justice  of  New  York, 
651,  652;  wishes  a  salary,  652;  as 
chief  justice  of  New  Jersey,  salary 
from  quit -rents,  6L7;  abuses  free 
schools,  557. 

Pratt,  Charles,  attorney-general,  il.  629 ; 
on  American  loyalty,  632;  made  a 
peer,  iii.  132.   S(^  Camden,  Lord. 

Presbyterians,  in  Virginia,  in  council  and 
resolve,  iv  100,  lol ;  obtain  equality 
and  freedom  of  worship  in  Virginia 
and  New  Jersey,  v.  123 ;  views  as  to 
alliance  with  the  state,  vi.  156,  168 ; 
opposed  to  slavery,  261. 

Presoott,  Samuel,  of  Concord,  rouses  the 
people,  iv.  158. 

Plrescott,  William,  of  Pepperell,  iv.  164 ; 
watches  entrance  to  Boston,  168 ;  oc- 
cupies Breed*s  Ilill,  on  night  of  June 
16,  1776,  215,  216;  courage  and  en- 
durance of,  with  his  men,  217  ;  Essex, 
Worcester,  and  Middlesex  county  men 
Join,  221 ;  conduct  of,  in  battle,  224 ; 
for  want  of  powder  has  to  retreat, 
227,  228  ;  noble  bravery  of,  229 ;  on 
Governor's  Island,  New  York,  v.  26  ; 
Washington  withdraws  the  garrison 
on  the  island,  89 ;  with  his  regiment 
at  Throe's  Neck,  69. 

Prescott,  British  general,  taken  prison- 
er, V.  165. 

Press,  the,  free  in  England,  ii.  8. 

Press,  the  colonial,  free  in  Massachu- 
setts, ii.  246 ;  in  New  York,  254,  255 
earliest  newspapers  in  America,  258 
influence  of,  in  Boston  and  New  York 
iii.  231,  262;  the**Bo.^ton  Gazette' 
denounced  in  parliament,  266. 


Preston,  orders  troops  to  fire  on  the 
people  in  Boston,  ill.  874,  875 ;  trial 
of,  890. 

Prevost,  British  general,  sends  two  ex- 
peditions into  Georgia,  v.  866;  goes 
to  Savannah,  867;  goes  agidnst 
Charleston,  South  CaroUna,  869 ;  pil- 
lages South  Carolina,  871 ;  defends 
Savannah  against  D'Estaing  and  the 
Americans  (1779),  872,  878. 

Price,  Richard,  paper  on  "Liberty," 
iv.  342 ;  congress  invites  help  of,  in 
financial  straits,  v.  298. 

Prideaux,  in  command  against  Fort 
Niagara,  ii.  498,  501 ;  death  of,  501. 

Princeton,  New  Jersey,  battle  of,  v.  105- 
107. 

Pring,  Martin,  explorations  of,  on  coast 
of  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  i.  81; 
second  voyage  of,  88. 

Printing,  no  press  allowed  in  Virgmia, 
i.  473;  in  North  Carolina,  il  17;  in 
New  Jersey,  not  allowed,  83,  84. 

Printz,  Swedish  governor,  i.  508. 

Prisoners.    See  Exchange  of  Prisoners. 

Privateers,  American,  in  Spanish  har- 
bors, V.  21 ;  very  successful,  51,  222; 
in  French  ports,  134. 

Prize  courts.    See  Admiralty  Courts. 

Proctor,  John,  hanged  for  witchcraft,  ii. 
68,  64. 

Proprietaries,  in  Carolina,  i.  417-419; 
contest  with  the  people,  434,  435. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Chureh,  in  the 
United  States,  successor  of  the  Church 
of  England,  vi.  169,  160.  See  Epis- 
copal  Chureh. 

Providence  Plantations,  i.  249  et  teq. 

Providence,  Rhode  Island,  founded,  L 
254 ;  united  to  Rhode  Island  by  char- 
ter, 298;  favors  congress  (1774),  Iv. 
18 ;  people  of,  seize  cannon,  94. 

Prussia.    See  Frederick. 

Public  lands  in  the  United  States,  v. 
14;  Jeifcnon's  ordinance  for  dis- 
posing of,  vi.  118 ;  cession  of  claims 
by  Virginia  and  other  states,  282, 
etteqq, 

Pulaski,  Count,  of  Poland,  Joins  the 
cause  of  the  United  States,  v.  132, 
138;  at  battle  of  the  Brandy  wine, 
179;  brigadier -general  of  cavalry, 
179;  in  New  Jersey,  283;  in  Charles- 
ton, 869,  870;  mortally  wounded  at 
Savannah,  878. 

Pulteney,  earl  of  Bath,  friend  to  Ameri- 
can liberty,  ii.  524. 

Puritans,  in  exile,  I  184;  treatment  of, 
by  James  I.,  196  ;  parliament  favors, 
king  and  bishops  prosecute,  197, 198 ; 
many  of,  resolve  to  flee  from  per* 
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■ecnlioo,  198,  I91>;  go  to  nollaDd, 
iuil ;  rejcDt  ordtnnljaa  bi  bUhopi, 
SliS;  peruculs  ia  lum  in  MaMHuUu- 
wtt*,ait,913;  peculiarilk-aof,  Sle, 
SIT;  people  supreme  in  cverjtliiai;, 
817,  S18  ;  eicluaion  of  dissenlcra  iiii~ 
couUf,  SIS;  BCTer  thoiDioliee  frvai 
all  old  cuBtoms,  819,  X'iO  ;  oouacque  at 
effeots  upon  the  pto[jIc,  sai  ;  <J(ui-,-cr 
M,  from  ibe  re^tDmlloD  of  tbc  Stuarti, 
S32 ;  lo-ic  power  in  EDgloDd,  strong 
ID  N'eir  En^luid.  SiO. 

PuUmiD,  lBniel.secoa(lllculenaDl(lTS51, 
U.  186  ;  major,  ISA  ;  fftlls  amung  ttio 
BavigM,  491 ;  M  to  nambcr  o(  men 
for  miatance,  iiL  ITS  ;  in  Uojtun,  ir. 
4T,  4S;  courage  of,  ST;  buriio«  to 
thaMi](Apri1,l715),ITO;  brigadier- 
gcaeral,  175;  bold  and  octlre,  SIS; 
*i,iiti  PpescQtt  on  Breod'a  IliU,  117, 
313;  autiioandcnen^lic,  J2I;  tokea 
poaies^oa  of  Ptujpect  Bill,  SiA ; 
elect* J  inijar-geQenU  by  congress, 
SS4;  on  Loug  Inland,  \ew  York,  v. 
S8 1  ruh  order  to  Stirling,  30 ;  dUas- 
Isr  roUowing  due  to,  33;  divliioti  of, 
retraaia,  4S;  at  l^ilodelphio,  88; 
lUnka  ill  of  Wasbiii^Coi'«  propowd 
eipedllion,  PS  ;  ordered  by  W»sMng- 
ton  to  Bcnd  troop.4,  191;  bungling 
work  of,  1^5.  18H;  iinpropur  coDiluct 
toward  Wasbinglon,  1 JT ;  plan  of,  for 
co'oaizing  (Jbio,  vi.  81, 

Futniun,  Rufus,  engineer  at  Dorcbpator 
distils,  Boston,  ir.  S26;  in  N^w 
ordered  to  olwtntrt 
ill  pofuible.  7ii;  thinks 
Fort  Wnsbimnua,  New  York,  impr^- 
oable^  74 ;  pUo  for  cnlonido"  tbe 
West,  ri  383;  appeal  of,  to  Waah- 
in;iDn(nS4),2S2,;ie3;  (unber itcps, 


Quakers,  banished  from  TirnlniB,  t. 
1S1[  persecuted  in  Now  En;;lnnd, 
ai2-3ie  ;  persecuted  In  Tir^nln, 
448  ;  penieculi?d  in  New  Nelharliiad, 
fill;  tenets  and  origin  of,  S28-B80; 
"loner  light,"  as  thej  bold  it,  6S5, 
B8!l ;  reieot  superstition,  KSe ;  WMept 
tbe  Bible  and  L'hristlanity  at  tbe; 
anderstand  tliese,  fi37,  S38  ;  views  on 
qucalions  of  philosopb;',  morals,  cere- 
inoDieB,  uiinlstrj,  etc.,  B38-C42;  rlews 
on othi'rpolnts,  543-0411 ;  porseeutcd, 
146,  648;  buy  half  of  New  Jetsej, 
04H;  inlercoiine  of,  with  the  Indians. 
648,  B4n;  legislation  of,  671;  in 
Rhode  Island,  611;   in  Carolina,  11. 


11-IS;  opioioni  as  lo  fighting.  Ir. 
109 ;  In  Pcnnsj'Irania  and  New  Jh^ 
■c;  (177KJ,  T.  89;  views  as  to  rfr 
lij,^0usaiidd»il  pOBcr,  154, 

Quarry,  on  colonial  independciice,  U,  Si. 

QuebK,  foandcd,  i,  SO;  UUen  by  Kirk, 
219.  S20;  proparationa  for  defenn 
of,  il  !0] ;  expedition  agaiiut,  ACO- 
60S ;  plan  of  Wolfe  for  attack  on, 
BOS;  battle  on  tbe  Plaiuof  Abn- 
bam,  B09-611;  Burrender  of,  Gil; 
bcsi^ed  bv  the  French,  53:! ;  telinol 
b;  the  Enjlisb  Scet,  bSi,  e21;  bdl 
for  regulating,  paascd  in  parlimesl, 
taking  away  allright.siii.4)lj;  Modi 
bc!p  to  liiaum  (1774),  i».  88;  "(Jm- 
bco  act,"  79;  sti'ps  taken  loairi 
freoin^  Roman  Cathuliiu  in  Canidi, 
7B,  80 ;  incrcsao  of  tcrriiorj.  80; 
French  law  Bjslem  restored,  8t> ;  no- 
bi)i(j  of,  ooneiliiitod,  80 ;  csiabliifa- 
rccnt  of  iLonuin  Catholic  wor^ip,  SO, 
81;  Dlckinaoil's  addresa  to  the  people 
of,  81,  83;  eipedl^oD  againat,  pro- 
posed hy  Brewer  (1775),  173,  174; 
aipeditloD  against,  £97,  898 ;  U.  Ar- 
nold arrives  near,  801  ;  aasaulled  bf 
llonlgDinery,  who  leads  lua  men  asd 
falU,  3(>4.  DM;   Amold'B  attad:  on, 


foils,    307, 


Amur 


generous  toward  ihsio,  3 
Queen  Anne'a  proclamation.     See  Anne, 

Queen  of  England, 
Quineo,  Parker,  of  Wilroiogloii,  Nonli 

C^roUaa,  gpneroua  offer  of,  ir.  38. 
Quincv,  Jo!>iah,  jonior,  iiL  S63;  at  tiiil 

of  Preston,  39  >;  favors  asaanination, 

4IS;   at  pabllc  mcctlns  in  Boston, 

456:  brave  words  of,  436, 

and  salaries,  in  the  colomes,  on- 


,r  Willii 


n  III., 


75,  77. 


Quota?  of  troopl,  the  colonic) 

raise  1,000  men  (1676).  i.  SHO";  and 
4,000  men  {1757 J,  ii,  460;  apportion- 
ment ol,  to  the  states  bj  congress,  v. 


Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  high  character  and 
ability  of,  I.  67 ;  patent  granted  to,  bj 
Queen  Klixabcih,  69 ;  sends  out  ei- 
pcdilion  under  Amidas  and  E!arlo*, 
69;  Carolina  reached,  attractlona  of. 
69,  70;  return  of  colonists,  70;  new 
expeditions  sent  oat  under  Lane  sad 
an>nTlllc,  71;  the  natireB>,  7",  73; 
explorations  bi  Lane,  73,  74;  hostile 
spirit  of  the  natives,  74 ;  relom  at 
tbeculonj,  75 ;  fnrtber  effort  to  plant 
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a  state.  White  appointed  gOYcmor, 
7ft ;  f ajiure,  76,  77 ;  assigiiB  his  pat- 
ent, 77 ;  euio(.7'  on,  78,  79 ;  how  his 
name  and  fame  are  pei-petuatcd, 
79. 

**  Raleigh,  the  city  of,"  inhabitants  of 
colony  sent  out  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
L  77;  capital  of  the  state  of  Noi-th 
Carolina  bears  this  name,  79. 

Rail,  a  Hessian  general,  ▼.  79,  80;  at 
Trenton,  89,  90 ;  contempt  for  Wash- 
ington and  the  Americans,  93,  96; 
captured  with  his  troops  at  Trenton, 
98,  99. 

Ramsay,  in  command  of  garrison  at 
Quebec,  ii.  611 ;  surrenders,  ft  12. 

Ramsay,  David,  in  South  Carolina  state 
convention  on  the  federal  constitu- 
tion, vi.  419. 

Randolph,  Edmund,  in  the  Virginia  con- 
vention, iv.  415;  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, vi.  198 ;  appointed  delegate  to 
the  federal  convention,  198,  202; 
station  and  character  of,  20S,  209; 
opens  the  convention,  212,  216,  217, 
220;  on  federal  insuflSciency,  235; 
one  of  the  committee  of  live,  257; 
views  on  admitting  new  states,  268 ; 
on  the  rule  of  representation,  267; 
on  national  legislation,  270;  as  to 
ratification  of  the  constitution,  273 ; 
one  of  the  committee  of  detail,  274 ; 
on  taxing  exports,  slave-trade,  etc., 
816,  819,  823;  on  the  election  of 
president  of  the  United  States,  836 ; 
proposes  another  convention,  866 ;  re- 
fuses to  sign  the  constitution,  364, 
865 ;  won  over  to  do  so  by  Washing- 
ton, 877;  in  the  state  convention 
vigorously  supports  the  federal  con- 
stitution, 427-436. 

Randolph,  Edward,  agent  of  the  privy 
council  to  Massachusetts,  i.  306 ;  char- 
acter of,  and  action,  396;  collector 
of  customs  in  New  England,  402; 
goes  back  and  forth  to  England,  ho!u 
tile  to  Massachusetts,  403 ;  with  An- 
dros,  586. 

Randolph,  John,  in  Virginia  house  of 
burgesses,  opposes  measures  of  Pat- 
riclc  Henry  and  other  patriots,  iii. 
111. 

Randolph,  Peyton,  iii.  Ill ;  member  of 
the  first  congress,  iv.  61 ;  with  Wash- 
ington advises  moderation,  147; 
president  of  second  continental  con- 
gress, 200 ;  speaker  of  the  house  of 
burgcs.*»e3  (1776),  201. 

Rasles,  Sebastian,  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sionary among  the  Indians,  ii.  99,  218, 
219;  death  of,  220. 


Ratcliffe,  John,  member  of  the  council 
in  Virginia,  i.  92 ;  deposed,  96. 

Rawdon,  Lord,  and  Irisii  regiment  in 
New  York,  v.  296;  ordered  to  the 
South  by  Clinton,  875 ;  on  the  Santee, 
381;  cruelty  of,  882;  at  Camden, 
South  Carolina,  886,  886 ;  with  Com- 
wailis  in  retreat,  401 ;  at  Hobkirk^s 
Hill,  success  over  General  Greene, 
498,  499 ;  at  Orangeburg,  601 ;  dis- 
grac3ful  inhumanity  in  Charleston, 
502;  goes  back  to*  EngUnd,  602, 
608. 

Rawlings,  Colonel,  v.  78,  79. 

Raymbault,  Charles,  leader  of  mission- 
aries to  the  Indians,  ii  141,  142; 
death  of,  142. 

Raynal,  Abb6,  on  the  number  of  slaves 
brought  from  Africa,  iu  277  ;  Histoxr 
of  the  Two  Indies  by,  v.  469 ;  princi- 
ples of,  469,  470 ;  flees  to  Holland, 
470. 

Rayneval,  assistant  of  Vergennes,  t. 
666;  visits  Shclbume  in  England, 
665,  666. 

Read,  Charles,  colonel  of  the  Monmouth 
battalion,  submits  to  Howe  in  New 
Jersey  (17'<6),  v.  83. 

Read,  George,  of  Delaware,  in  the  fed- 
eral convention,  vL  216. 

Red  Bank,  New  Jersey,  t.  195 ;  fort  at, 
evacuated,  199. 

Red  men,  American  Indians,  Ayllon 
seizes  many  for  slaves,  L  25 ;  in  Caro- 
lina, 72;  in  Virginia,  127;  Jesuits 
among,  165;  numl>cr  in  New  Eng- 
land, 883;  the  **  praying  Indians," 
888;  war  against  the  whites,  886- 
893 ;  result,  393. 

Red  men,,  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
ii.  89;  grouped  according  to  lan- 
guages, 90;  Algonkin^  most  wide- 
spread, used  by  half  the  original  popu- 
lation between  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  Mii^sissippi,  fifteen  tribes,  90-98 ; 
DakotaSf  four  tribes,  94 ;  Iroquois,  or 
Wi/an<ioif  seven  tribes,  94,  96 ;  Chero- 
kect,  96;  Uehees,  96;  NcUi^uz,  97; 
MobUian,  97,  98 ;  total  numbers,  99, 
100. 

Language  of,  peculiarities,  101, 
102;  manners  and  dwelling,  102; 
marriage,  103 ;  mother  and  child,  104 ; 
hard  lot  of  woman  among,  106,  106 ; 
resources  for  living,  106,  107;  hospi- 
tality, 107 ;  famine,  and  treatment  of 
the  sick  and  aged,  107 ;  dress  and 
decorations,  107,  108. 

Law  among,  no  written  or  fixed, 
109;  retaliation,  109,  110;  tribe  or 
union  of  families,  110,  111 ;  chiefs, 


uonnciU,  imilM,  111,  Mi;  war  ' 
touis  uad  puttL-B,  113  i  trealmsnt  of 
capUrca,  111,  115;  [orm  at  guvero- 
meal  ftidenil,    IIS;  cUiefs,  witrrior«, 
etc.,  116,  117. 

Kelisioui  iilms,  119;  manitou^, 
l^uaniiiiii  ipiiiu,  110i  nacriSocs,  peo- 
UQL-c,  madk'iae-mcQ,  ISO-Ill  i  dreams, 
bJiijI-i,  122j  ileatli,  iTOrld  of  ituules, 
griTM,  1211,  124, 

Kntunl  enJovmcDta  of,  123  ;  com- 
pared willi  white  moD,  I'lS;  ill  loc- 
cca  of  tttempM  to  eduoite,  127, 
128-,phjiicalc^aniclerist]C3, 139]  Im- 
pruie^nent  of,  alair,  1 JO. 

Uii^a  of,  \3i;  mouadj,  lan^ua^ 
eastoms,  129-131;  BuppaicJ  aMuU 
tiei,  131,  13S;  utrodomiail  scienc;, 
1S3;  eonncctlon  with  A«U,  134; 
AniDrloin  ati.l  HongoliiD  races,  ISO; 
uailj  of  the  humin  nee,  ISA. 

Slttg^i  of  the  red  roea  olop^  tbe 
Allfjc'iinlel,  IL  444;  peace  wkb,  ia 
tho  weK,  Hi.  S3,  88;  inbmUilati  or, 
to  tho  En^ilbb,  IBl,  US;  ooasreu 
dccUaei  einplojlni.  Iv.  Hit;  «mpl»j- 
mont  of,  bj  the  Brl^ah  as^'°>t  '^c 
Aniericaaa  a  failure,  t.  1711,  171; 
ooD^rojd  quiets  the  lillo  of,  to  a 
great  part  of  Ohio,  vi.  283. 

See  Pequodi,  Ironuol.',  Narrajin- 
letts,  lloheguu,  Uohawlid,  Cherakoza, 
CfEolu.  Philip,  Ponil  ic. 
Bed  riTcr,  the  Spaiiiardg  on,  i.  46; 
thcss  UiVD  the  United  Statoa  imd 
enter  the  ri7cr  Panuco,  49. 
Reed,   Either,   and    the    Pcnnsjlranla 

Heed,  Colonel  James,  marcbcs  to  Fres- 
ootl'j  Biijiport,  if.  •210. 

Kcod,  Joieph,  of  Philadelphia,  de.ilrcs 
recondtiatioQ  with  EnglanJ,  ir,  11; 
opposes  arming  the  pravlnci:,  2j1. 

Begicidof,  three  escape  to  Amcilei,  fslo 
of,  i.  347  ;  grave  oE  one,  i>.  SI. 

"Rcg'Jtatiogact"  for  MiganchujottB,  iv. 
43-4S. 

Begulatars,  in  Xorth  Carolina,  ill.  303, 
3U3,  39 j;  di^feated  by  Tt7DD,  403, 
401;  Tryoo  Lanji  prisoners,  401, 
402;  oroia  the  Alle;:;hanieB  and  set- 
tle In  thj  valley  of  the  Watauga, 
402.    Sea  Wstaiirai. 

Iteld,  the  Sciich  philosopher.  Iv.  313. 

BequLiitloDS,  Washinfcton's  view  on  cn- 
forcln' (177B),  v.  436. 

Bevcrc,  Paul,  night  ride  (0  Lexington, 
iv.  153. 

Bevolution,  Americon,  necessity  and 
priDciple  of,  iv.  8,  4  ;  b^iiminB  of, 

leo. 


RcToluilon  in  Kogland  on  (ha  fall  at 
the  Siuacts<ia4u-lu00}.a  dcmocrttie 
revult,  i.  325 ;  counter-revolulioii  no- 
der  Oliver  Crooiwell,  SSa-31£. 

Revolution  ol  USi*,  aiistocratic,  i.  fi9S; 
iL  3  ;  political  iheorjr  of,  T  ;  nienll  of, 
8 ;  beneScial  lo  tbe  cilonii's,  U,  10 ; 
favored  pnvllegc,  not  liberty,  53. 

Hhelt,  William,  bt-ave  eonducl  in  de- 
fending  Uharleaton,   SoutU  Carolina 

(iToej,  li.  lui. 

Rhode  Ulaltd,  gift  of  island  by  Hianto- 
nomdi,  L  303;  Rogvr  Williams  ob- 
tains charter  from  psrliotnent,  SS6 ; 
favored  by  Cbarlcs  n..  S6S ;  prail- 
sioDS  of  charter,  SA3 ;  charter  read 
and  joyfully  accepted,  343  ;  liberty  of 
conscience  fully  estatjlisbed,  364 ;  gen- 
eral assembly,  two  houses.  365  ; 
boundary  traoblel,  3SS ;  royal  com- 
missioners received,  ST6,  877  ;  Andna 
In,  607  ;  revolution  (tS89),  democncy 
triumphant,  6UB ;  II.  Bull  govcnior, 
606. 

After  the  levolutiDB  of  16S8,  rights 
of  iIm  people  In,  U.  48, 41) ;  spirit  of 
(1704),  iii.  Bl  ;  favors  a  congress, 
14fl ;  Lord  Sandwich  fierce  asainst, 
41 B;  attack  on  the  cbnrler  of,  42S  ; 
Samuel  Adams  advises  holding  on  to 
rights,  429  ;  course  of  tbe  authorities 
as  to  the  Ga^pee  matter,  434  ;  seiiure 
of  cannon,  etc,  in,  iv,  M ;  the  i;ov- 
ernor  calls  tho  asseinbly  (IT73),  171  ; 
men    of,   march   imiiiMliately,    171  ; 


,  174; 
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for  the  army.  175 ;  Nnthaniel  Greene 
chosen  general,  178  ;  with  other  eolo- 
nios,  sends  out  armed  vessels,  249;  rei- 
fusea  all  allecianoe  to  tbe  king,  331  ; 
slaves  emancipated  a^i  enlisted  in  tbe 


congress,  vi.  33,  31 ;  jjlns  Mossaehu- 
setts  in  the  navigation  act,  ote,  141  ; 
troubles  in,  as  lo  paper  money.  169, 
1 70  ;  refuses  to  send  detc^tcs  to  the 
fcdernl  convention,  201 ;  position  at, 
toward  the  coovcntion,  211 ;  strange 
conduct  as  to  national  matteia,  463. 

Itlbault,  J.,  sent  by  Coligny  to  plant  a 
colony  in  Florida,  i.  51 ;  lands  at  Dil- 
tun  Head,  BI,  BS ;  the  rt^oti  named 
Carolina,  53 ;  sMpi  of,  wrecked,  116, 
67. 

Riec-planC,  introduced  into  Carolina,  ti. 
13;  exeelloncc  of  Carolina  rice,  13; 
wider  trade  in.  offered  lo  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia  (!7M),  iii.  71. 

Richmond,  duke  of,  iii.  S16;  opposM 
the  Doaton  port  bill,  475  ;  bopes  that 
resist,  iv,  11 ;  mo- 
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tion  of,  in  favor  of  America,  284; 
urges  making  peace,  t.  224 ;  on  the 
declaratory  act,  247 ;  hopes  to  avoid 
war,  25u;  in  the  house  of  lords, 
258. 

Richmond,  Virginia,  burned,  i.  465, 466 ; 
state  convention  on  the  federal  con- 
stitution meets  in,  vi.  426. 

mder.  Sir  Dudley,  advises  taxation  of 
America,  ii.  352. 

Slcdcsel,  F.  A.,  in  command  of  the 
Brunswick  mercenaries,  iv.  861 ;  in 
Quebec,  830 ;  with  Burgoyne,  v.  166, 
158,  160;  reconnaissance  of,  with 
Burgoyne,  187 ;  at  Burgojrne^s  sur- 
render,  IVO,  191. 

Biflemen,  American,  brave  and  efficient, 
iv.  248,  249. 

Bigby,  Alexander,  and  Lygonia,  L  299, 
800. 

Bigby,  Richard,  in  the  board  of  trade, 
ii.  442,  443 ;  leader  of  the  Bedford 
party,  iii.  218;  on  the  ignorance  of 
the  people,  364;  approves  of  cocr- 
don,  iv.  282. 

Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  discovery  of  tribu- 
taries of,  L  35. 

RittenhouMo,  presides  in  town-meeting, 
Philadelphia  (1776),  v.  83. 

Bivington,  James,  printing  office  of,  in 
New  York,  rifled  (1776),  iv.  817. 

Roanoke  Island,  visited  by  Bale!gh*s 
colony,  i.  70 ;  a  smtUl  party  left  on, 
all  perish,  76. 

Robenleau,  Daniel,  president  of  town- 
meeting  in  PhiladclphU  (1776),  iv. 
420. 

Robertson,  Jame^,  on  the  Watauga,  iii. 
894 ;  at  Fort  Watauga,  v.  68 ;  on  the 
Cumberland  river,  815. 

Robertson,  William,  the  historian,  in 
favor  of  government  coercing  Ameri- 
ca, iv.  288,  289. 

Robertson,  British  general,  effort  of,  to 
obtain  Andr6*s  release,  v.  486. 

Roberval,  F.  de  la  Boque,  voyage  of,  to 
North  America,  i.  17. 

Robinson,  John,  minister  of  the  Puri- 
tans who  go  to  Holland,  i.  199,  200; 
farewell  address  to  the  pilgrims,  205 ; 
death  of,  218. 

Robinson,  John,  lieutenant-colonel  at 
Breed's  Hill,  iv.  224. 

Bobinson,  Sir  Thomas,  advises  to  fight 
for  liberty,  ii.  417,  418. 

Bobinson,  William,  a  Quaker,  hanged  in 
Massachusetts,  i.  314. 

Bochambeau,  Count  de,  arrives  in  New- 
port with  6,000  men,  v.  426 ;  meets 
Washington,  505,  508 ;  honored  by 
congress,  523;  encamps  in  Virginia, 


625;  latter  years  of,  in  France,  vL 
82. 

Rocheblave,  at  Kaskaskia,  v.  811. 

Bochford,  earl  of,  secretary  of  state,  iiL 
815,  316 ;  opinions  of,  iv.  860. 

Bockingham,  marquis  of,  prime  minister, 
ill.  180;  is  disposed  to  leniency,  152, 
153;  ministry  of,  unable  to  agree 
how  to  act,  174 ;  holds  on  to  place, 
185 ;  plans  of,  223 ;  insults  Pitt,  225 ; 
with  Bedford  and  Grenville,  258,  259 ; 
speech  of,  366,  3b7 ;  opposes  the  Bos- 
ton port  bill,  475 ;  differs  with  Chat- 
ham, iv.  99 ;  on  address  to  the  king, 
119;  theory  of  colonial  government, 
267;  in  parliament,  v.  53,  56;  ad- 
vises acknowledging  independence  of 
the  United  States,  249,  260,  282; 
sharply  censures  manifesto  of  the 
commissioners,  287;  leader  of  party 
in  parliament  (1782),  582;  forms  a 
ministry,  538,  534;  death  of,  548; 
results  of  the  ministry  of,  643,  544. 

Bodney,  Sir  George,  fleet  of,  at  Marti- 
nique, ii.  556 ;  captures  St.  Eustatius, 
V.  354,  355 ;  exploits  of,  in  West  In- 
dies, 428-430;  in  New  York,  480; 
returns  to  West  Indies,  437 ;  victory 
over  de  Grasse,  540,  541. 

Bodney,  Thomas,  on  Washington's  cross- 
ing the  Delaware  (1776),  v.  97. 

Bogers,  Major  B.  (1768),  ii.  491;  on 
Lake  Erie,  528 ;  meets  Pontiac,  624 ; 
takes  possession  of  Detroit,  524. 

Bogers,  Samuel,  the  poet,  iv.  186. 

Bolf  e,  John,  converts  to  Christianity  and 
marries  Pocahontas,  L  106,  107. 

Roman  Catholics  in  the  United  States, 
vi.  164,  166.     See  Catholics,  Roman. 

Bomney,  English  ship-of-war,  in  Boston 
harbor,  iv.  289. 

Boss,  George,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  con- 
gress, iv.  72. 

Botch,  owner  of  tea-ship,  at  Boston,  iii. 
452-455;  tea  emptied  into  the  har- 
bor, 466, 467. 

Bousseau,  views  of,  ii.  556. 

Rowc,  John,  in  Boston,  iii.  454. 

Bowlandson,  Mary,  story  of  Indian  as- 
sault and  massacre,  i.  391,  392. 

Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  i.  237. 

Royalists.    See  Loyalists. 

Rush,  Benjamin,  of  Philadelphia,  iv. 
433 ;  on  articles  of  confederation,  v. 
18;  in  the  New  Jersey  Gazette,  glo- 
rifying Gates,  214 ;  letter  to  Patrick 
Ilenry,  how  received,  214,  216. 

Russia,  Chnnccllor's  visit  opens  com- 
merce with,  i.  62 ;  discoveries  of,  ii. 
202, 203 ;  treaty  of,  with  England,  441, 
442 ;  empress  of,  declines  to  hire  out 
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her  Iroops  against  the  AmoricanB,  ir. 
ajft-279:  rejoices  oTcr  ■lliaaoc  of 
FtsDce  witli  llie  Uaittd  Suies  (1718), 
<r.  £SJ  -.  jiollcj  ol,  34S  ;  DeuCrai  po»- 
ora  look  lo,  lor  protection,  3*7 ;  re- 
bukea  tbe  ounduul  of  the  Itrili.'li,  S4S ; 
taierts  neulrnl  ri;;bta  in  every  ata, 
Roa :  eiDpi'ef>8  of,  declnrcR  neutral 
rigKts,  and  toTitca  olkcr  natiODS  to 
ji^  3Sh,  £SH ;  Berrien  of,  (t>  the 
Uoited  IJtatcB,  vL  M. 

Rutherford,  uf  North  Carolina,  against 
the  loiJiana,  v.  G4. 

Rutledge,  EJoard,  in  confess,  it.  ^0, 
73.  71 ;  muv  ea  eietiiuoD  of  aegiDca 
fiiim  the  annf,  wilbout  m.'ceM,  l!AI, 
SSS;  gels  Cbarlea  Lee  rent  lo  ibc 
Sou^,  383 ;  o|ipo3ca  deelaraliou  of 
indepwdeiice,  1:!^:  on  confedrrfttjoti 
and  union,  v.  11 ;  one  of  oommitlce 
lo  QMxt  Hone,  41,  43 :  on  coD£(itu«ni 
00Dgresa,Ti.  11. 

Itutledge,  John,  in  ?outli  Carolina  legis- 
lature. iiL  l!il;  incongrc^,  HB.  160; 
preddcDt  of  South  Carolina,  1v.  36a ; 
address  of,  305,  300 ;  on  approacli  of 
Brllii>h  fleet,  active  En  defence,  SSSj 
course  of,  «ith  tlis  troops,  400:  lenda 
powder  l«  Unultrlc,  407;  visils  anil 
llianks  Moultrie  and  ihe  rei't,  410,  411; 
govenior  ol  South  ("arolinn,  r.  S6(>; 
GODTcnea  the  nssemblj,  ESa;  In  eon- 
gKse,  FiewH  on  rereuue  and  eret^l 
BTStomR,  tL  68 ;  in  the  federal  con- 
vention,  217,  219,  !B8;  one  of  tbe  ! 
commltlee  of  five,  2tt7 ;  proportion  of,  I 
as  to  Nev  llimpshire  membera,  2&0; 
cbHirmanor  commitlco  of  detail,  ^74, 
275 ;  on  assumption  of  stale  debts, 
811;  in  debate,  on  the  slaTe-tnide, 
810,  319 ;  on  di'ciion  of  the  president 
of  the  United  Stales,  332;  on  im- 
peachment, 347 ;  on  the  Biipreme 
conn,  3fi0,  351 ;  on  ralifyins  (he  con- 
s^tution,  3Sa;  speech  of,  in  South 
Carolina  astern blf,  419. 
Rjder,  Sir  Dudley,  o[>iniana  of  (1719), 

ii.  sat. 
Ryawick,  peace  of,  ii.  18S, 


S. 

Sackville,  Oeot^,  viscount,  il.  446 ;  dis- 
obedient, eoLii-t-mailialed,  di.sgi'aecd, 
499,  eCO;  ill  132;  nevertheless  re- 
itored  nod  put  in  office,  is  Lord  Ger- 
main.   See  Germain. 

Saeo,  Maine,  in  1636,  i.  221. 

Eacs  and  Faxes,  Indiana,  ii.  W,  9J, 
ISl. 


e.,  Slaioe  cast  of  the  Ka^ 
.-ibec  river,  proteetcd,  i.  &7B. 
Sag  Harbor,  ^'ow  Yoil:,  Meigs'*  txpf 

dliion  to,  T.  Ifl2. 
SftJBl   AuguElioe,  Florida,    founded  bi 
Uclcndei  and  the  St'ODinida.  i.  B6;(ta 
oldest  town  in  tbe  Un.tcd  i-IBtee  can 
of  the   Uiaaissippi,   16 ;    cipedhim 
Ljlininst,  from  Sooth  CaiuUna,  ii  IM. 
Sobii-Ciwltn,  Bai-on  dc,  tL   178-,  takM 
fort  of  Pciaaqnid  (KSS),  ISS  ;  thvaiti 
UiusacbiiscltB  e:ipLdilion  a|;aInMAa- 
diB(1704X  198. 
Saint  Clair,  general  nsimtivc  of,  oili- 
ciscd,  V.   lOfi;   at  Ticont^crogo,  U1\ 
retreats,  the  fort  loet,   160,  101;  ». 
treats  to  Fort  Edntrd,  1G3. 
Saint  Clair,  Lake,  iL  165. 
t^nt  Gcor^,  Fort,  at  tbe  toocth  of  Ibe 

Kennebce  liver,  L  90. 
Saint  John,  Lord  Bolingbtiike.    See  Oo- 

lingbrokc: 
Saint  John's,  Canada,  dtndel  of,  Iv.t94; 
Invested  by  Uoolgoracry,  2ii ;  takoi 
after  »icge,  299. 
Sain)  Lawrence,  ;:u1f  and  lircr,  discov- 
ered by  earlier,  L  la,  16. 
Saint  Leger,  Colonel,  aud  Indian  mr- 
riors,  ogninst  Fort  Slanufi,  v.  167, 
lUS;  runaan-ny,  17i). 
Caliil  Louis,  on  tlii^  bay  of   llalagoidi, 

TeiBii,  founded  by  La  Salle,  IL  I7S, 
Seial  Loa'i3,  Hisaoaci,  dttc  at,  iE.  lit; 

importance  of,  819. 
Saint  Uarv,  bay  of,  Spani^  name  for 

CbeBapeakc  bav,  I.  OO,  SI. 
Saint  Jlary'g,  onlbe  river  Wye,  Midi 
gan,  central  Roinaa  CalboUc  miuioa 
station,  ii.  140. 
Saint  Matthew,  Spanish  name  for  the 
May  river,  or  St.  John's  river,  Flori- 
da, i.  GS,  G7. 
Saini-ricrre,  at  Fort  Lo  Bieuf,  WsWf- 
ford,   Ohio,   vi^itvd    by   Washinetca 
(i7M),  ii.  380. 
Saint-Simon,    French   commander  nil) 

Washington  and  I^foyetle,  v.  GI6. 
Salem,  Uassaciiugelts,  founded  bj  Ea- 
dicott,  1.  223 :  Skelton  end  UigginMi 
elected  by  tbe  pco),ie  paGtor  and 
teacher,  22S;  dbpatc  in,  with  Rotrr 
Williams,  249,  260;  IVilliams  eleettd 
teaebor  in,  2^1 ;  town  diffranchisti^ 
Willlama  oiiicd,  BB2 ;  Bilchcrafl  li^ 
iusion  in.  and  result,  ii.  68-66 ;  nannd 
to  lake  the  place  of  Boilon,  iv.  1; 
'       "  "of  Boston,  8;  legid* 
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Salem,  North  Carolina,  Moravian  settle- 
ment, v.  487. 

Salle,  La.    See  La  Salic. 

Salmon  Falls  Tillaga,  burned,  it  180. 

Saltonstall,  Sir  Kichard,  I  223;  at 
Watortovm,  Massachusetts,  2:^7;  op- 
poses a  ma^Jtraojr  for  lite.  25tf;  in 
England,  defends  Massachusetts,  273 ; 
complains  of  Massachusetts  intoler- 
ance, 811. 

Salzburgers,  Lutheran  emigrants,  in 
Georgia,  ii.  234-2  S9. 

Samoset,  s^nt  by  Massasoit  to  welcome 
the  pilgrim),  i.  210. 

Sand  jsky,  Fort,  iil  43,  44. 

Sandwicb,  Lord,  abuses  the  Americans, 
iv.  93;  abuses  Franklin,  116;  calls 
the  Americans  cowards,  137,  188; 
madly  bent  on  coercion,  188. 

Sandys,  Sir  Edtvin,  treasurer  of  the  Lon- 
don Company,  i.  1 1 1 ;  firmness  of,  1 13, 
114;  aids  the  colonists  in  Virginia, 
133 ;  also  the  fishermen  in  New  Eng- 
land, 216,  216. 

Sandys,  G^rgo,  resident  treasurer  in 
Virginia,  i.  114. 

SaratogJ^  New  York,  Durgojrne's  sur- 
render at,  v.  189-191. 

Sargent,  W.,  an  agent  of  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany, vu  291). 

Sartine,  French  minister  of  marine,  sus- 
tains Ver^nnes,  iv.  361,  364  ;  favors 
war  with  England,  370. 

Sassafras  root,  cargo  of,  carried  by  Gos- 
nold  to  England,  i.  80. 

Sault  St.  ^laric,  oldest  European  settle- 
ment in  Michigan,  ii.  162 ;  French 
mission  at,  163,  164. 

Saunders,  Sir  C,  in  command  of  British 
fleet,  ii.  499,  6u3,  605. 

Sau voile,  brother  of  Iberville,  ii.  189, 
190. 

Savannah,  Georgia,  founded,  ii.  282, 
283 ;  taken  by  the  British  under 
Colonul  Campbell  (1778),  v.  367;  at- 
tacked by  Lincoln  and  d^Estaing, 
873;  failure  of  attack,  873,  874; 
evacuated  by  the  British,  665. 

Saville,  Sir  George,  noble  speech  of,  in 
the  commons,  ill.  864;  on  American 
resistance,  iv.  126. 

Saxe  Weimar,  refuses  to  hire  out  troops 
against  the  United  States,  v.  234. 

Saxony,  refuses  subsidiary  troops  against 
America,  iv.  849 ;  v.  233,  234. 

Say  and  Seal,  Lord,  friend  to  the  Puri- 
tans, i.  268 ;  one  of  Warwick^s  assigns 
for  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut, 
28 1 ;  gives  aid  to  Winthrop,  3u6,  357. 

Sayle,  William,  proprietary  povernor  in 
Carolina,  in   company  with  Joseph 


West,  leads  colonists  to  South  Caro- 
lina, i.  429. 

Scammel,  of  New  TTampshire,  does  good 
service  with  Gates,  v.  184. 

Schenectady,  New  York,  burning  of,  and 
massacre  by  the  Indians,  ii.  180. 

Schiller,  the  German  poet,  v.  283. 

Schuyler,  Peter,  reproof  to  Vaudreull, 
ii.  198 ;  takes  five  Ii*oquois  chiefs  to 
England,  199. 

Schuyler,  Philip,  in  the  New  York  as- 
sembly, iv.  109 ;  elected  by  congress 
major-general,  234 ;  in  command  in 
the  North,  237 ;  report  of,  as  to  the 
army  and  Canada,  243 ;  hesitates, 
2^1,  292;  ordered  by  Washington  to 
advance,  293 ;  short  service  of,  in 
Canada,  29  i;  sends  help  to  Mont- 
gomery, 294;  disarms  the  Highland- 
eis  at  Johnstown,  81 1,  312  ;  disputes 
of,  with  Woostcr,  876 ;  sends  troops 
to  Washington,  v.  84;  rivalry  with 
Gates,  149;  in  congress,  160;  ap- 
pointed to  command  at  Albany,  etc., 
161;  at  Tioonderoga,  167;  position 
of,  lack  of  ability,  etc.,  164;  further 
retreat,  begs  for  help,  166;  super- 
seded by  Gates,  173;  spirit  of,  173; 
important  steps  of,  in  New  York 
legislature  (1782),  669 ;  proposes 
union  of  New  England  and  New 
York,  vi.  24 ;  elected  United  States 
senator,  467. 

Scioto  river,  Ohio,  ii.  863. 

Scot,  George,  and  others,  emigrate  to 
New  Jersey,  i.  678,  679.     , 

Scotch-Irish  colony  in  South  Carolina,  i. 
431;  ii.  266;  Scotch-Irish  Presby- 
terians emigrate,  iii.  28,  29. 

Scotch  Presbyterians,  in  New  Jersey,  i. 
678. 

Scotland,  insurrection  in,  indirect  effect 
upon  New  England,  i.  279. 

Scott,  John  Morin,  a  New  York  lawyer, 
iii.  93;  loses  his  election  to  the  as- 
sembly, 831 ;  proposed  for  congress, 
iv.  31,  32;  moves  for  association  for 
aid  and  defence,  176,  177;  opposes 
** separate  declaration"  (1776),  Sll; 
joins  with  John  Joy  in  patriotic  reso- 
lutions, 429 ;  in  the  army,  with  Wash- 
ington, on  Long  Island,  v.  36. 

Screven,  an  American  officer,  murdered, 
V.  366. 

Sears,  Isaac,  and  stamp  riots  in  New 
York,  iii.  161,  162;  one  of  the  "Sons 
of  Liberty,"  iv,  9 ;  removes  cannon, 
311 ;  demolishes  Rivington*s  printing- 
office,  317;  appointed  by  Charles  Lee 
assistaut  adjutant-general,  384 ;  arbi- 
trary powers  of,  886. 
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Seu,  frMdom  of  tbe,  MMrted  b;  Trcd- 

encll.  of  Pru«u,a  81S. 
Sedgwick,  Tbeodoie,  in  the  Itussachn- 

EULls  EUte  cOD'endoa  on  Ebe  CaJeral 
GonstitutioD,  vi.  S96. 

Scoiinolcs,  Inilifttia,  in  FloriAi,  ii.  99. 

Senikt,  Jduil  miiclonnry,  rotn;rrcd,  ii 
iSS. 

Benec»s,  lodlwij.  in  Virginia,  1.  4S7 ; 
rav&~cB  of,  45T,  4S8;  confercDTO  of, 
M  Albuiv,  New  York,  474 1  oae  ol 
the  Flve'NMioiiB,  668;  in  PontiBc'a 
WOT,  iii.  49;  uoiler  Uutler,  oiuucre 
bj,  U  WynmiDg,'.  S7U,  31)0;  fxpi'A- 
tiiiD  lgain9L  uuiler  Suliic&n,  S33,  333. 

Sci^PDl,  or  S'ew  Jeraej,  Id  coogreM 
(1778J,  iT.  BST. 

SetsioDB,  Uvius,  deputy  gorenor  oI 
Rhode  hitad,  iii.  434. 

Sevier,  Colonel  John,  t.  SS7,  39V. 

Sewall,  J.,  Id  coafeisc  vltli  John  Adima, 
It.  24. 

Setrall,  Stephen,  chief  juMlce  of  II«sm- 
chuiellii,  dealb  of,  IL  D31, 

Sharteabur^,  earl  of,  one  of  Ibe  pro- 
priDtarlcs  of  Coroiina  (1883),  I.  4118; 
chiniclcr  of,  412-416  ;  cmplovi  Jolin 
Locbo,  41B,  41U;  political  career  of, 
Bei-ee4  ;  the  fourth  earl  of,  in  the 
council  of  Ocor^u  (1733),  11.  282. 

Shakegpeirc,  quoted,  L  lOE. 

Sharp,  Granville,  i*.  188. 

Sharpe,  H.,  liemenanl-govemor  of  Mary. 
land,  li.  41S,  4IB;  on  parllainenlarj 
Intcrfcreacc,  413;  urged  a  poll-tax, 
492. 

Plimrneo  town,  council  al,  ii.  371-878. 

ShawnePB,  Indians,  in  the  ba.«in  of  the 
Ciiroberiand  river,  11.  9S,  64 ;  on  llie  \ 
Ohio  river,  2^4 ;  prisoners  delivered 
np  by,  iii.  SB ;  fieieo  and  bloody,  iv. 
85 ;  defeated  near  Polal  Pleasant,  BT  ; 
Ireatv  of  peace  irith,  88;  treaty  wilh, 
vl.  277;  give  up  title  to   lands,  280, 


.  imericou 


vl.BO, 


281. 
Sheffield,  ( 


Shelbnme,  earl  of,  head  of  board  of 
trade,  HL  40;  coarse  of,  in  the  house 
of  lonlK,  Ii)l;  friendlr  to  tbc  colo- 
tues,  S81,  234,  SSO, '!37;  coloual 
policy  of,  MO;  opposed  by  the  kinR 
and  others,  242  ;  Mr  and  just  toviLrd 
tlic  coiontes,  207 ;  disraiBsed  from  of- 
fice, 31 B;  opposes  the  Boston  port 
bin,  47S ;  supports  Chatbam,  iv.  104 


Virj-inii 


e  pape 


.    203; 


pleads  fur  eoncilialion, 
the  affront  of  France  to  England,  v. 
200;  tip|iQ.«cs  American  indeperrcl- 
cacc,  2S6 ;  leader  of  party  in  partis 


netil,  DX3;  leerelaryof  atateina  neir 
ministry,  534 ;  comniuiiientloiis  to  uul 
fioni  Franltlin,  CSl,  630 ;  at  the  heail 
of  ihe  ministry  (1783),  G4B;  priod- 
plea  and  couree  of,  546,  MT;  letter 
of,  to  Oswald,  D47,  K49 ;  inlerrleiT 
with  Rayneval,  GSS,  S68;  de«ii^i  for 
Englanil  peace,  friendship,  and  com- 
lucrce  with  Frmnce,  GUI) ;  on  tivaly  of 
pence  with  Cnited  glatus,  573,  674; 
luodenition  of,  ri.  38;  defnids  the 
treaty  In  parliametit,4U,  41 :  madiaea 
the  navi^iion  act,  12 ;  takes  leave  of 
the  ministry,  42. 

Shelt>.r,  Evan,  iv.  68,  87;  captain  of 
trojps,  routi  the  Indians,  v.  314. 

Shelby.  Isaftc,  iv.  87 ;  v.  314 ;  at  King-* 
Mountain,  S«7,  398. 

Sherman,  Rwer.  of  New  Haven,  Con- 
oecticut,  elected  repreacntativc,  UL 
I4i>;  views  of,  iv.  6U  ;  denies  parli^ 
mcnt'ii  light  to  tai,  298 ;  in  lbs  Gr«t 
AmcHcoa  cosgresa,  G4,  6S ;  on  the 
articles  of  confedorallon,  v.  14 ;  In 
the  fourth  oongreas,  tL  113;  on  the 
evils  of  paper  monev,  178;  !d  the 
federal  convention,  215,  2.7. 220,  222, 
223,  231;  character  of,  340;  favors 
two  hnu-ics,  243,  244 ;  on  the  com- 
mittee's report,  2B7;  on  the  nestcra 
stales'  rcprcscatallon.  284 ;  on  laws 
made  by  the  general  (iovomment,  270, 
27i;  ontbemilitla,trenson,ete.,313, 
914,  320;  careful  for  the  smaller 
Btnto',  334,  337  ;  on  Ihe  power  of  the 
president  of  the  United  Statf^  MS, 
344  ;  on  banliniptcics,  354  ;  letter  of, 
to  the  governor  of  Connecticut  on  the 
new  confliitntion,  393. 

Ship-building,  in  Uassochusetts,  L  280, 
2BI ;  by  Ln  Salle,  on  Labe  Eric,  ii. 
1<J3  ;  in  Doslon,  284  (ace  Slepbeni); 
in  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  ri.  48. 

Shirley,  William,  governor  of  Unssn- 
chtisctts,  ii.  805,  S34  ;  advises  eoer- 
ciOQ  by  parliament,  337.  338,  !i4a; 
plan  of  frontier  fortrcxaes,  319;  goftt 
to  England,  850 ;  course  of,  tlwre, 
S53  ;  advice  aa  to  taxing  tho  coIodIcs, 
SS-i.  883;  plana  of,  113,  117;  on 
Franklin,  415;  expeJirion  against 
wealera  Xow  York,  13S;  Tula  to 
reach  Niagara,  138;  opinion  of,  as  lo 
independence,  439  ;  at  head  of  forces 
Id  America,  443;  urges  "a  [^neral 
fund  "  in  the  colonies,  448,  444  ;  m- 
pcr^edcd,  and  recalled  to  England, 
446,  447. 

Shut*,  governor  of  MasMchn^ett?.  tries 
to  muiilc  the  press,  il.  S45  ;  fisSit  of, 
wilh  the  Icgi^ture,  24C;  runs  away 
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.  to  EDgland  and  abases  the  colony, 
249,  260 ;  gets  a  pension,  251. 

Sidney,  Algernon,  i.  56 L 

Silleii,  near  Quebec,  ii.  140. 

Sioux  or  Dakotas,  Indians,  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  ii.  94,  151. 

Six  Nations,  ii.  803,  838,  835,  887  (see 
Tuscaroras  and  Iroquois);  gi?e  up 
title  to  western  lands,  vi  283.  See 
five  Nations. 

Skelton,  Samuel,  i.  226 ;  reordained  after 
the  oongr^^tional  form,  228,  249. 

Skepticism  of  the  age,  results  (1776),  i?. 
873. 

Skinner,  Cortland,  of  New  Jersey,  raises 
troops  for  the  llritish  army,  ▼.  142. 

Slavery,  spread  of,  in  early  time.«,  i. 
llfl^  120;  in  the  Middle  Ages,  120; 
ccmiured  by  the  Church,  121 ;  prac- 
ticed by  Christians  and  Saracens,  121, 
122 ;  Louis  X.  and  French  jurists  op- 
pose, 122;  red  men  enslaved,  128, 
124 ;  slavery  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
123,  124;  conditional  servitude  in 
Virginia  and  New  England,  126, 126; 
white  servants  in  Maryland,  ii.  23. 

Negro  slavery,  originated  in  Africa, 
i.  122;  in  the  West  Indies,  124; 
views  adverse  to,  125;  in  United 
Colonics  of  New  England,  293;  in 
South  Carolina,  430 ;  in  Virghiia,  444 ; 
in  New  Netherland,  613;  in  New 
Jersey,  620;  William  Penn*s  views 
and  practice,  672;  ii.  29;  slaves  in 
the  northern  provinces,  ii.  273;  nu- 
merous in  South  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia, 273 ;  numbers  of,  brought  to 
America,  274 ;  life  and  work  of,  at 
North  and  South,  274,  276 ;  merchan- 
dise only,  279 ;  forced  on  the  colonics 
by  England,  279,  280 ;  none  to  be  in 
Georgia,  287;  Oglethorpe  opposes 
introduction  of,  292;  slavery  in 
Qcorgia,  299;  denounced  by  Wool- 
man,  898 ;  Jefferson's  bill  to  emanci- 
Site  the  negroes,  lii.  410;  Patrick 
enry  on,  412;  Franklin's  views  on, 
412;  George  Mason's  address  to  the 
legislature  of  Virginia  respecting, 
4 18,  414  ;  denounced  by  Virginia,  iv. 
84;  denounced  in  Georgia,  107:  re- 
solve against,  by  Georgia,  244 ;  slaves 
as  property,  v.  12 ;  forbidden  by  Ver- 
mont, 162 ;  proposal  to  enlist  in  the 
army.  South  CaroUna,  869,  870; 
large  number  of,  carried  off  by  the 
British,  871  ;  sold  in  the  West  Indies, 
874,  376 ;  divides  the  southern  from 
the  northern  states,  406 ;  semi-tropi- 
cal states  stronghold  of,  409 ;  in  vari- 
ous states,  411,  412 ;  course  pursued 


respecting,  in  Pennsylvania.  412;  in 
Massachusetts,  412-416;  how  dis- 
posed of  in  Massachusetts,  418; 
clause  in  the  convention  of  Paris  as 
to  **n^px>es  and  other  property," 
679,  680;  how  rated  for  taxation 
(1788X  vi.  79 ;  Jefferson's  ordinance 
against  slavery  in  the  north-west  ter- 
ritory, 116,  117;  bow  it  was  lost, 
117,  118;  hindrance  to  union,  166; 
abolition  of,  in  the  North,  260 ;  two 
dosses  of  slave  states,  261 ;  strife  on 
representation  for  slaves,  264  ;  slaves 
counted  as  three  fifths,  266;  slave 
representation,  299;  fugitive  -  slave 
kiw,  809,  810;  doom  of  slave-hold- 
ing, 821 ;  limits  on  taxation,  826. 

Slave-trade,  and  sale  of  negroes  in  New 
Netherland,  i.  618 ;  pretence  for  this 
traffic,  612;  fostered  by  the  English 
government,  ii.  77;  asfiento  with 
Spohi,  209,  280;  England  and  the 
sLave-trade,  271;  slave  coast  in  Af- 
rica, 271 ;  horrors  of  the  passage, 
272 ;  colonies  opposed  to,  in  the  ab- 
stract, 276 ;  carried  on  hugely  by  the 
English,  277 ;  opinions  against,  277, 
278 ;  dominated  legislation,  278, 279 ; 
opened  to  all  Englishmen,  866,  866 ; 
Vir^nia  opposes,  649;  South  Caro- 
lina wishes  to  restrain,  550 ;  in  New 
England's  hands,  5C2;  opposed  by 
Vi^nia,  ill.  248;  protest  against, 
409,  410;  George  III.  orders  its  con- 
tinuance, 410;  address  of  Virginia  to 
the  lung,  411;  denounced  by  Virginia, 
iv.  84;  to  be  abolished,  resolve  of 
congress  ^1774),  74  ;  Dunmore's  veto 
in  favor  oi  ( 1 776),202 ;  resolve  against, 
by  Georgia,  244 ;  condemned  by  con- 
gress, 838 ;  branded  as  piracy,  446 ; 
forbidden  by  Virginia  (1779),  v.  829 ; 
the  king  of  Enzland  and  parliament 
protect  the  trade,  405 ;  states  refuse 
to  give  it  up,  408 ;  John  Jay's  appeal 
respecting,  vi.  46 ;  movement  against, 
261 ;  discussed  in  the  federal  conven- 
tion, 816-820;  to  cease  in  1808, 820; 
discussed  in  Vir^nia  state  convention, 
431. 

Sloughter,  Henry,  governor  of  New  York, 
il  36;  gets  Leisler  and  Milbome 
hanged,  37,  88. 

Small  wood,  and  Maryland  troops,  t.  181. 

Smilie,  John,  in  the  Pennsylvania  state 
convention  (1787),  opposes  the  new 
federal  constitution,  vi.  8S6,  387. 

Smith,  Adam,  views  as  to  the  struggle 
between  England  and  the  colonies,  iv. 
289,  290. 

Smith,  Captain  John,  i.  85 ;  in  Virginia, 


ess 

S3;  mrlj  lite,  92;  IiIcbd  ptlKmer  1^ 
IIm  IoJIbiu,  fi;  siTvlMs  to  the  col- 
007,  it,  9t ;  ei|iIores  Ciiesupcoke 
b*j,  SI,  93;  iLKunds  the  Poluamc. 
99 ;  enrurcD.t  indiialrr  aail  order,  US  ; 
returns  lo  Giigltnd,  OS ;  ipirit  »iid 
■bility,  9A.  Dli  exiitorei  coaitorNew 
England,  U7  ;  ukvn  b;  Freno!i  pirates, 
cicapcs,  B  J ;  admiral  of  Sew  Ea^lanil, 
98 ;  with  others  id  the  >c<»)iid  charter 
of  Vitsioia,  89. 

Smith,  Joaliua  IL,  nitti  Major  AnAxi,  r. 
4S1-I33. 

&nith,  Mclanctbon,  in  congress,  oppoMS 
the  conalilutian.  tL  378  ;  in  N«w  York 
Kate  couci^Dtioa  cundnuea  a  modi-caie 
oppaiition,  ibi,  4Stl,  4111). 

Smith,  Sainucl,  of  Uarjr'aud,  In  coni- 
muid  uf  tort  oa  Uud  Island,  t.  IBS ; 
li  wauaJed  and  retliot,  109. 

Smith,  Tli0Jiia<,  eovurnor  of  Soulb  Ckti> 
Una  (ieS3t,  tj.  10. 

Smith,  Wi.iiam,  historian  of  New  Totk, 
pleads  tor  an  Americin  union  and 
parUaiDCat  (tTSD),  IL  4411:  «"«  °'  « 
comiiiitlee.  proposes  a  congrcM  (1174), 
It.  12,  13  ;  iiojien  for  anion  under  the 
auaplces  of  the  li:n;,  61. 

Smith,  Lieu  tenon  t-Colooel,  in  command 
of  Briliih  eipcdltlun  to  Caacord,  it, 
10! ;  retreat  of,  from  Concord,  IttJ  ; 
chased  through  Lincoln,  1C2,  IS3 ; 
hasty  retreat  of,  lOB. 

Bmjth,  chief  Justice  ol  Sew  Jencj,  iii. 
431. 

Smjthp,  Sir  Tliotnis,  flrat  treasuri>r  of 
the  Lond'in  Couipiny,  i.  61 ;  sends  to 
Virj^iiin  oudf  of  laws,  103  ;  policy  of, 
109;  resigns,  III. 

Bokokls,  Indians,  ii.  SO. 

Sumerg,  Sir  George,  on  the  way  to 
ginio,  wrecked  on  the  roclu  of  Bct- 
mudas,  ir.  IO11. 

Sonicra,  Lord  Jolm,  lender  of  the  Wlii~s 
in  Eo^land.  il.  4, 13  ;  opposes  restora- 
tion of  HiissnchuBclta  charter,  C5. 

"Soni  of  Liberty,"  Bsiro'a  worda,  iii. 
100,  112;  organize  In  the  colonics, 
198,  ISO;  apiril  of,  a(j7 ;  propose 
general  oongrosa  (1774),  iv.  8. 

Solhel,  Seth,  gorcmor  in  North  Caro- 
lina, i.  428,  437  ;  mean  chanicler  of, 
deposed,  HI ;  S!;ain  in  offii;c,  ii.  9. 

8010,  P.  du.    See  Do  Solo. 

South  Sea,  cipcdillon  to  find  the  way  to, 
sent  by  the  governor  of  Vir-^nia,  S. 
4S3. 

South  f^i  Company,  II.  S7Q;  asaientoas- 

aigned  to.  270,  271. 
South  Carolina.     See  Carolina,  Sonlh. 
Southaoipton,  tarl  of,  de[endi:r  of  Vir- 


115. 

SpaigUt.  It.  D.,  in  congress,  oppoaoa  ei- 
diiaiou  of  (Itrery  in  Dorlh.U'«sE  ter. 
rilory,  Ti.  117.  118;  in  the  fedenl 
onnvenlloa,  SIS;  in  North  Cnmlina 
state  cooTcDiiun  on  the  fcd>;ral  coo. 
■Station,  461. 

Spain,  early  attnrts  In  North  AiuBr^ea,  L 
88,  **  "rgq.  ;  In  Floi-ida,  etc,  Sa ;  ei- 
pUiratlana  went  of  the  Uwi»1ppi,  Vf- 
Sl ;  on  tb«  eooit  of  the  Fidiic,  37 ; 
in  the  lli>tlxnp[d  ralloy,  by  DeSMo, 
ote.,  Sft-IT;  on  The  Ki-d  rirer,  48; 
boliia  on  to  Florida,  BO  SS;  extent  of 
dominions  lound  Gulf  of  Ueiieo,  OS ; 
jcftlomy  toward  Virginia,  104;  »lii- 
TurT  in,  133,  tS4;  meromtiU- tfvncm 
Ot,k  88;  at  -ar  with  England,  S9S, 
aSS;  aifain  of.  Ml;  treaty  wilh 
France againit  England,  C4^  ;  at  peocu 
with  England,  008,  CSa ;  tides  against 
English  colonies  In  America,  iii.  837 ; 
reaolTca  lo  rcco»cr  Kew  Orleans.  Baa, 
84i) ;  ouatraat  of,  with  Eeeloud,  840, 
Ml. 

King  of,  hetkd  of  the  Bourbon 
family.  Er.  38;  tha  king  JoitM  Lonia 
XVI.  in  furnishing  money  10  help  the 
Amcricins,  271;  opposcJ  to  opra 
hojtilitios  a^DiQ't  EnghicJ,  v.  ^'l ; 
condition  of  (1777),  137;  l™ns  to 
France  against  England,  138;  gircs 
nioaey,  through  France,  to  help  the 
United  SUlea  in  their  stnipple,  1S3, 
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king's  desire  and  policy,  i' 
posed  toward  United  States.  892;  re- 
fuses to  acknowlc<lgc  tlie  United 
."^talw,  307  ;  war  treaty  witU  Fmnce, 
30S;  declares  war  on  En^-land.  338; 
joins  with  France,  to  invado  En^lnud, 
3ia  ;  disaffection  in  eolonli!^  of,  46S-, 
feebleness  and  tears  of,  S.16 ;  proba- 
ble dcsl'-m  of,  B&3;  feeling  of,  to- 
ward the  United  Slitcs,  and  their 
prosipectire  groiclh  and  power,  vi.  S7 ; 
sends  an  iifrcnt  to  cotigreits  about  com- 
mercial relations,  1S3, 

Spencer,  Joseph,  general  of  C'Onncrtient 
tmopl  at  Roibury  (177fi),  ir.  813; 
elected  by  congioss  brigaJior-!;enera), 
23n  ;  loo  old  for  much  aelivily,  !39 
with  Washington  in  New  York,  t.  41 
at  Hart's  Comer,  near  White  Plain' 
New  Yort,  73. 

Spencer,  Olirer,  and  New  Jciw^y  milit' 
attack  body  of  Waideclcers  at  Sprit 
field,  and  drive  them,  r.  100. 

Spencer,  Samuel,  in  N'orth  Carolina  it 
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oonvention,  opposes  the  federal  con- 
stitution, vi.  461. 

Spencer,  Thomas,  heroic  death  of,  in  the 
fight  under  Herkimer,  in  the  Mohawlc 
▼alley,  New  York,  v.  169. 

Spotswood,  goyemor  of  Virginia,  ii.  16, 
20 :  divides  the  Tuscaroras,  2U4, 205 ; 
effort  to  extend  Virginia  line  of  set- 
tlement against  the  French,  225 ;  on 
the  small  number  of  slaves  brought 
into  Virginia,  279. 

Stair,  earl  of,  proposed  as  viceroy  of 
America  (1721),  ii.  249. 

Stamp-tax,  proposed,  ii.  2G4,  868,  874 ; 
rejected  by  Pitt,  458 ;  wby  preferred 
to  other  modes  of  raising  revenue  in 
America,  iii.  66,  57;  adopted  by 
Grenville,  58  ;  opposition  to,  70,  71 ; 
act  establishing,  debated  and  passed 
in  both  houses,  97-104 ;  small  duties 
at  first,  with  bounties,  105;  stamp 
oflScers  iq  be  Americans,  105,  106; 
how  the  tax  to  be  collected,  109 ; 
colonies  resolve  to  resist,  119;  dia- 
tributors  resign,  188,  189;  stamps 
arrive,  excitement  produced,  165 ; 
stamp  masters  resign,  169 ;  course  of 
the  people  on  (November  1,  1765), 
159;  course  of  the  press,  159,  160; 
stamps  everywhere  refused,  161-164 ; 
hopes  in  England  that  the  act  will 
execute  itself,  167 ;  null  and  void,  ac- 
cording to  John  Adams,  171 ;  repeal 
of,  moved  in  parliament,  204,  205; 
debate  on,  210;  repeal  of,  carried, 
211;  the  king  called  it  **  fatal  re- 
peal,**  212;  rejoicings  in  London, 
212 ;  the  stamps  canicd  back  to  Eng- 
land, 213;  joy  in  the  colonics,  213, 
214 ;  reaction  against  the  stamp-act, 
216,216. 

Standish,  Captain  Miles,  i.  209 ;  exploits 
of,  212. 

Stanhope,  carl  of.  wishes  parliamentary 
reform,  iii.  384, 386 ;  with  other  peers, 
protests  against  the  ** temerity'*  of 
the  mtoistry  (1774),  iv.  92. 

Stanley,  Hans,  sent  to  Paris,  ii.  638, 639, 
641 ;  in  parliament,  speech  against 
the  colonies,  iii.  322,  328. 

Stanwix,  General,  ii.  491. 

Sterk,  John,  ii.  870, 436 ;  at  Lake  Geor;^ 
469;  captain,  486;  chosen  colonel 
of  regiment,  iv.  169;  post  of,  at 
Chelsea,  169,  170;  at  Battle  of  Bun- 
ker Hill,  221;  fought  on  the  fiank, 
220,  223,  228 ;  protests  against  aban- 
doning Crown  Point,  ▼.  16;  with 
Washington,  06;  at  Trenton,  98; 
pledges  his  fortune,  103;  unfairly 
used  by  congress,  retires,  148;  with 


the  New  Hampshire  troops  defeats 
Baum  at  Bennington,  Vermont,  171, 
172 ;  on  the  Hudson,  at  Fort  Edward, 
190;  named  to  accompany  Lafayette 
to  Canada,  216. 

State  citi7/}nship,  defined  (June,  1776), 
iv.  425. 

State  rights,  force  of,  v.  10;  state  pow- 
ers and  prerogatives,  297,  298. 

Staten  Island,  New  York,  bought  by  M. 
Pauw,  L  498. 

States,  Constitutions  of  the  American. 
See  Constitutions. 

Stedingk,  Baron  de,  v.  373,  374. 

Stephen,  A.,  at  battle  of  the  Brandy- 
wine,  y.  177,  178;  at  Germantown, 
193,  194. 

Stephens,  William,  ship-builder  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, i.  281. 

Stephenson,  Marmaduke,  a  Quaker, 
hanged  in  Boston,  i.  314. 

Steuben,  Baron,  inspector-general,  ex- 
cellent service  of,  v.  22() ;  at  Valley 
Forge,  220;  sent  to  aid  Genend 
Greene,  495  ;  joins  Lafayette,  506. 

Stevens,  with  Virginia  troops,  at  Cam- 
den, South  Carolina,  v.  386,  387; 
troops  run  away,  388. 

Stirling,  William  Alexander,  earl  of, 
colonel  of  battalion  of  East  New  Jer- 
sey, iv.  261 ;  ordered  to  garrison  for- 
tresses on  the  Hudson  river,  811 ;  in 
fight  with  the  British,  v.  30 ;  brave 
stand  of,  31,  32 ;  made  prisoner,  32, 
83  ;  in  New  Jersey,  84,  86  ;  at  Tren- 
ton, 99 ;  Washington's  request  to, 
102 ;  at  Matouchin,  New  Jersey,  164; 
at  battle  of  the  Brandywine,  177, 
178  ;  at  Germnntown,  193 ;  at  Mon- 
mouth, 274-277. 

Stockbridge  Indians,  iv.  240. 

Stone,  Thomas,  of  Mainland,  in  congress, 
vi.  114. 

Stone,  William,  appointed  governor  of 
Maryland,  i.  168 ;  action  against,  171 ; 
restored,  171;  gives  up.  173;  arms 
again  and  is  defeated,  173,  174. 

Stony  Point,  New  York,  abandoned  by 
the  Americans,  v.  329 ;  retaken  under 
Wayne,  331 ;  works  at,  razed,  381. 

Stomiont,  Lord,  ambassador  to  France, 
and  Vergcnncs,  iv.  283 ;  demands  of, 
OS  to  prizes*,  V.  127 ;  on  Pulaski,  133 ; 
bitter  aprainst  American  ** rebels,** 
139;  minister  to  Holland,  367;  course 
of,  as  minister,  862,  364,  366. 

Stoughton,  William,  i.  895 ;  character 
of,  ii.  67,  68 ;  deputy  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  63 ;  chief  judge,  61, 
63,  66 ;  never  repented  of  his  share 
in  the  witchcraft  murders,  66. 
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and  the  duty  on  tea  retained  by  Lord 
North,  381,  387.  See  East  India  Tea 
Company. 

Telfair,  Edward,  with  Jones  and  ITabcr- 
shaoif  aeiies  powder  (1776),  !▼.  181. 

Temple,  John,  one  of  commissioners  of 
customs,  iii.  290 ;  accuses  Ilutcliinson 
and  others  in  America,  and  is  accused 
in  turn,  424 ;  accused  of  stealing  let- 
ters, is  exculpated  by  Franklin,  4t9, 
460. 

Temple  (Richard  Grcnville),  brother-in- 
law  of  Pitt,  ii.  536, 543 ;  dispute  of, 
with  Pitt,  iii.  1 28 ;  speech  of,  in  bouse 
of  lords,  1 88 ;  on  repeal  of  thcstamp- 
act,  210,  211;  refuses  Pitt's  offer, 
224. 

Tenbroeck,  Abraham,  in  the  New  York 
assembly,  \v,  109. 

Tennessee,  origin  of,  iii.  892,  fi  neqq. ; 
emigration  to,  across  the  AUeghanics, 
402, 408 ;  i*epublic  of  Watauga  found- 
ed in,  408;  east  Tennessee  attacked 
by  the  Indians,  t.  6*2-64 ;  east  Ten- 
nessee named  Washington,  64. 

Temay,  de,  Admiral,  brings  French  ships 
to  Rhode  Island  (1780),  t.  426. 

Texas,  La  Salle  oocipics  (1685),  ii.  172. 

Thacher,  Oxenbrid.!;e,  ii.  532 ;  on  writs 
of  assistance,  547  ;  on  coloniil  rights, 
iii.  82,  83 ;  on  th*^  effect  of  the  stamp- 
act,  109;  on  the  noble  patriots  of 
Virginia,  113  ;  death  of,  115,  147. 

Thayendanegea.    See  Brant,  Joseph. 

Thayer,  Colonel  E.,  of  Braintrec,  Massa- 
chusetts, i^.  52 ;  in  the  expedition 
against  Quebec,  298. 

Thayer,  Major  S,  at  the  fort  on  Mud 
Island,  T.  193 ;  bra?e  dcfcnca  of  fort 
by,  198,  199. 

"  Thirteen  United  Colonies,"  ir.  244. 

Thomas,  John,  and  troops  at  Cambrids^e, 
ir.  173 ;  elected  by  consress  brigadier- 
general,  235  ;  on  Dorchester  Heights, 
826 ;  goes  to  Canada,  377 ;  dies  of 
small-pox,  380. 

Thompson,  Colonel  William,  and  Penn- 
sylrania  riflenfien,  iv.  248. 

Thomson,  Charles  (1774),  in  Philadel- 
phia, ir.  11;  secretary  of  cons^ress, 
62 ;  elected  a  burgess  of  Philadelphia, 
70. 

Thomson,  William,  at  Fort  Moultrie,  iv. 
408 ;  vigilant,  405. 

Thome,  Robert,  and  Eliot,  visit  New- 
foundland  (1602),  i  60;  proposes  to 
search  for  north-east  passage,  60. 

Thurlow,  solicitor-general,  character  of, 
iii.  884;  opinion  of,  as  to  colonial 
rights,  482;  opinions  of  (1774),  iv. 
20 ;  calls  the  Massachusetts  congress 
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treasonable,  160;  proserntes  Ilome 
Tooke  (1775),  1 87 ;  supports  the  slave- 
trade,  V.  403 ;  leader  of  the  new  tory 
party  (1782),  532. 

Ticondcroga,  Fort,  Lake  C^amplain,  large 
force  against,  ii.  487 ;  attack  repulsed 
by  Montcalm,  490  ;  abandoned  by  the 
French,  602;  taken  by  Ethan  Allen 
by  surprise  (1776),  iv.  182.  163  ;  gar- 
risoned, 194;  cannon  taken  from,  to 
the  siege  of  Boston,  826  ;  St  Clair  in 
command  at,  v.  157 ;  taken  by  the 
enemy,  161 ;  loss  of,  deplored,  165, 
167. 

Tilghman,  on  Washington's  staff,  in  the 
skirmish  at  Manhattan ville.  New  York, 
V.  47. 

Tobacco,  use  of,  learned  by  the  Eng^bh, 
i.  75;  price  of,  118;  tax  on,  116, 
133 ;  monopoly  in,  granted  to  Yir- 
ginla,  135;  debts  paid  in,  139;  used 
as  coin,  150 ;  a  staple  in  Maryland,  ii. 
22 ;  leg  il  currency  in  Virjriuia,  iii.  65 ; 
British  raid  upon  plantations  of,  in 
Virginia,  v.  327,  328. 

Tonti,  U.  de,  with  La  Salle,  ii.  162,  163, 
1C7 ;  ever  faithful,  174 ;  descends  the 
Mississippi  again,  186,  188. 

Tooke,  Iloruc,  and  the  **  Public  Adver- 
tiser," iv.  187 ;  fined  and  impiisoned, 
187. 

Tories,  in  America.    See  Loyalists. 

Tories,  in  England,  sneer  at  notion  of  a 
general  congress  in  America,  iii.  113; 
the  modem  tory  party.  King  George 
in.  at  the  head,  with  Burke  and  Rock- 
ingham founders,  196 ;  creed  of,  196, 
197 ;  mles  the  cabhiet,  867 ;  Thurlow 
leader  of  the  new  tory  party,  v.  632. 

Townshend,  Charles,  in  the  board  of 
trade,  ii.  850;  advioo  of,  374;  in 
parliament,  409 ;  plan  of,  as  to 
New  England,  412 ;  retires  from 
office,  442;  secretary  of  war,  636, 
656;  sec^tary  of  plantations,  etc, 
660 ;  first  lord  of  trade,  564 ;  in  the 
cabinet  (1763),  iii.  80,  81 ;  policy  to- 
ward the  colonies,  31,  32;  taxation 
of  America  proposed,  88,  84 ;  re- 
signs, 85 ;  advocates  large  army  and 
navy  for  America,  95,  96 ;  threatens 
coercion,  218;  wars  against  the  char- 
ters, 218,  219 ;  usurps  the  lead  in  the 
commons,  236,  287 ;  browbeats  the 
cabinet,  238,  239;  Americans  are  to 
be  in  subjection,  243  ;  dismissed,  but 
stays,  244;  character  of,  246;  rules 
in  the  ministry,  245,  246;  unfit  to 
conciliate,  250 ;  speech  of,  260,  261 ; 
carries  his  measures,  256 ;  course  of, 
in  the  cabinet,  260 ;  death  o^  262. 
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Townflicni],  George,  "  mdverjallj'  ible," 
elder  brother  of  Clmrles.  li,  4Dfl,  41" ; 
contmuiil*  brigade  under  Wolte,  >HM  ; 
i'  bis  report  of  the  taking  of  Qjcboc 

impadvor,  BiS;  retnraa  to  EngUnil, 
ioimical  to  the  colonies.  6Vi;  culo- 
nial  •jrtcm  ot,  i».  aflU-aes. 

TawnatieDd,  Tliomat,  in  charge  of  t1l« 

bomo  diiparuncnt,  t.  D46 ;  letter  lo 

9  Oswald  (,I7SS),  SOS,  DUl ;  iiiatructioiu 

to  the  cammidgiunera,  6^6,  B7T. 

Trwdc  BUJ  taiCB,  Aracriraia,  new  to 
nations    of,   propiwcd   bj   Gtcnriilc 
(1764),  ili.  73,  74. 

TransriviiBia,  Kentuctj,  iv.  19S;  jrfns 
wilh  tlie  ooloniea  lo  secure  rights  BJid 
libeitlca,  414. 

Treat,  Rolicrt,  ^-overnor  o(  ConnMliuut, 
L  DBS;  re.iuined  piuitioa  lu  govorDor 
(18891,11.47. 

Trccothiek,  interricw  wilh  Towmtbenil, 
ill.  SSU;  friendly  to  AmeHcK,  SM, 
844  ;  jiroposCJ  repeal  of  dulj  on  lea, 
SS9;  aJ>ico  as  to  the  dMj  on  t<^ 
4S9. 

Trenchard,  ooonacts  roodcration  bj  the 
home  goveriimcDl,  iL  249. 

Trcnloo,  Kuw  Jctscj,  declaration  of  In- 
dependence received  in,  r.  S,  4;  rio- 
torj  of  Washington  ot,  98.  U9 ;  Fre- 
da! hotiord  la  Washiagloa  by,  vl. 
470. 

Trevor,  Bolicilor-genonil,  il.  22. 

Tnimbnll,  Jonalbon,  deputy  govcnaor 
□f  Connecticut,  111.  2SS,  iM,  2^4  ; 
coremor,  Bunimona  the  Icjpahilure, 
ir.  ITO ;  i^erouB  promise  lo  Wash- 
in;;toTt,  iSd;  sends  aid  to  the  i 
mandcr-ia-t^lef,  *.  2B,  26  ;  good  c 
a^E  of,  At;  n>eo;puiee  UiO  hand  of 
Providence,  28T ;  cheers  Wnshing- 
ton,  SjH  ;  ur^es  the  federal  conatilu- 
tion  and  powiT  on  the  people  (17B3, 
17341,  vi.  DO,  91. 

Trambnll,  Colonel  Joseph,  son  of  Jona- 
than, commissarj-gcneral  of  tbc  Amer- 
ican arm;,  t.  S6. 

Trvon,  WllllaTn,  gOTamor  of  North 
Carolina  (176fl|,  ill.  233,  aon-Jfi',- 
iniqnilous  rioi  net  of,  39.'S,  3!I6; 
marches  opainat  the  n^'ulator!,  400; 
iDfamoiiB  cnndiicl  of,  401,  402  ;  ptv. 
ornor  of  New  York,  398,  402;  ur^es 
on  the  ministry  to  use  great  foreo.  it. 
27;  enters  New  Yorii,  238;  Mont- 
Komery  advUcs  to  send  him  awar, 
293;  foments  n  secret  and  deailljf 
plot  a^inst  IVnshington,  430,  4a  i  ; 
Btpedi  ian  of,  ncainst  Danhnry,  Cnn- 
ncdieut,  v.  IBl,  1B3;  favors  using 
the  aaTBgiM,  etc,  £27;  pillaglDg  cx- 


Ctioa  into  Connecticut,  bnnu  New 
in,  etc.,  329,  330. 

Trj'on  ooitniy,  New  York,  begi  iJd 
a^ninM  tbe  enemy,  v,  1 6  J,  I  <SB ;  bnTf 
etforis  In,  1S7;  G;,'ht  ia  tbe  woodt, 
and  Tkloty,  US,  160. 

Tudiar,  Josiab.  advisee  to  make  Amelia 
tree  and  independent  1 1774),  ilL  4T^ 
473;  iv.  aflti  i  favors  lodqiendew* 
of  tbe  United  Sutes.  r.  23;  on  the 
future  KrowtU  and  power  of  the  re- 
public, vi.  eo. 

Tucker,  Svuuel.  v.  63  ;  in  the  Ilrst  cod- 
gre9s(1780).vi.  4fiS,  4.19. 

Tupper,  Kajor  B.,  in  tiie  West,  ri. 
isa. 

Turgot,  prior  of  the  Sorbannc,  ii.  3ST; 
minijtci  of  finance  ntider  L')uis  XVI., 
Iv.  4t ;  plans  rcforuia,  4i,  43;  0[~ 
po»eJ  to  aor  with  Boj^laud.  361; 
able  re]ily  of,  to  paper  of  Ver-cniKS, 
BuS-yeU;  is  feared  »Jid  dUmiwcd, 
370 ;  on  Byr^ojTie's  surrender,  t.  241. 

Tumor,  William,  gallantly  altacka  and 
rout!  tbe  Indians  on  tbe  Counecticol 
river,  1.  3D3. 

Tusvany,  grand  duke  of,  rcfiiM«  to  hira 
anything  to  do  iritb  the  United  Stale^ 
T.  a»a. 

TuscarorBB,  Indiana,  ravages  of,  in  Cartv 
liua,  ii.  ilia,  204;  juincd  lo  Ihc  Iru- 
rjuuis,  making  thi;  f^ii  Nationii,  3i>l. 

"  Twelve  Uniled  Colonies,"  the,  iv.  2i4, 
237;  Ocoiina  joins,  and  hencefortb 
there  arc  Thirteen  United  Colonics, 
244. 

"  Two-penny  Act,"  in  Virpnia.  iii.  65, 

Tyler,  John,  in  the  Virginia  stale  con- 
veiilion,  Biipporla  tlie  federal  consti- 
tution, vL  432-43.1. 

Tyler,  in  Bution,  remarks  of,  to  Hulcb- 
in9on(1770),  iil  S77,  3TS. 


Uehees,  donthem  Indians,  il  fi6;  jou 
other  trlbea  in  a  mt'sarrc,  2H. 

Clloa,  A.  De,  Spanish  governor  of  Lniiii- 
lana,  iii.  3ie-3I8. 

Udci^  faehein  of  the  lirohe!:nns,  i.  2!ii ; 
puts  Minntonomob  to  death,  SA.'i. 

Cndorhill,  John,  in  tbccTpedilion  a^ntl 
the  Peqnoda,  L  286;  conducts  "r 
■  i^iist  the  Indians  in  New  Netbl!^ 

United  Colonies  of  America,  early  me»v 
urcfi  toward  nnion  (1043),  i,  291-;s3; 
vi.  7;  concert  of  action  (16841,  rl.  7; 
atlemnt  si  coosolidalion.  T,  8;  Wilt- 
lam  Penn's  plan  of  union  (1897),  ii- 
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74,  75 ;  Ti.  8 ;  Franklin's  plan  (1764), 
ii  886;  ri.  8;  Lord  Ilalifax'd  plan 
(1754),  ii.  411 ;  vi.  8,  9;  first  Ameri- 
can  congress  (1766)  to  thld  end,  iii. 
113;  vi.  ^;  first  continental  congress 
(1774),  iv.  61 ;  vl.  10;  the  confedera- 
tion (1776)  imperfect,  vi  10;  the 
convention  at  Doston  (1780^  11; 
measures  of  Now  York  (1780),  11, 
12 ;  Hamilton's  effort  in  this  line,  12 ; 
Thomas  Paine^s  idea,  12;  New  York 
and  New  England  convention  at  Hart- 
ford (17S0),  13;  action  in  congress, 
13,  14;  the  confederation  adopted, 
14;  Washington's  views,  14-16; 
strong  letter  of,  etc.,  16-19;  Madi- 
son's able  report  on  the  subject  (1 731), 
19,  20 ;  Irarton's  views,  2(i ;  report  of 
grand  committee  of  congress,  21; 
Hamilton's  appeal  through  the  press, 
21 ;  report  of  the  committee  of  three, 
22;  coercion  im|)0ssible,  23;  a  new 
constitution  the  remedy,  23.  Sec 
United  States  of  America. 
United  Sfates  of  America,  a  new  na- 
tion in  the  world,  t.  3,  8 ;  gloomv 
outlook  (1776),  7;  impossibility  of 
England's  conquering,  22,  23 ;  aid  re- 
ceived from  France,  130;  want  of 
general  government  fell  in,  199;  citi- 
zenship in,  200 ;  dispo.sition  of  Euro- 
pean states  toward  (1776-1781),  226 ; 
Austria,  Italy,  Turkey,  226;  Russia, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  227,  228;  Swit- 
zerland, Netherlands,  228 ;  Germany, 
230 ;  treaty  of,  with  Spain  and  France, 
244,  246 ;  money  promised  to,  246 ; 
provijiions  of  the  treaty,  246 ;  finally 
announced  by  Louis  &Vl.,  248,  249 ; 
name  of,  not  in  favor,  297,  298 ;  ques- 
tion as  to  boundaries  of  (1779),  322, 
325 ;  troaty  with  Spain  proposed,  826 ; 
views  of  Russia,  312,  343 ;  the  Neth- 
erlands  refuse  to  treat,  345 ;  the  prin- 
ciples of  armed  neutrality  approved 
by,  358 ;  first  stops  toward  a  national 
bank,  445 ;  bank  chartered,  656,  557 ; 
deplorable  condition  of  the  treasury, 
661 ;  importune  for  a  Fronch  loan 
through  Franklin,  572 ;  the  prospect 
before  the  nation,  680,  581. 

At  peace  with  En^rland,  vi.  86 ;  ces- 
sation of  hostilities,  37 ;  shipping  of, 
excluded  from  the  West  Indies,  48 ; 
a  national  sp'rit  roused,  49 ;  news  of 
peace  received,  68;  debt  and  re- 
sources of,  79 ;  opportunity  and  duty 
of,  as  urged  by  Washington,  83-86 ; 
universal  love  of  union  in,  89 ;  inter- 
citizenship,  90 ;  voted  by  congress  to 
be  "  one  nation,'*  112, 1 18 ;  principles 


of  commercial  treaties,  113;  coat  of 
the  war  for  independence,  119 ;  com- 
mittee of  states,  123;  Uuid  laws  of, 
as  settled  u\xm  (1784-1788),  136 ;  ez- 
cessive  importations,  injury  to  trade, 
remedies  proposed,  137,  138;  south- 
ern states  object  to  the  navigation  act, 
144 ;  efforts  of.  for  treaties  with  Eng- 
land and  France,  148-152 ;  treaty  with 
Russia,  152,  163;  treaty  with  Moroc 
CO,  163;  obstacles  to  union  through 
religious  and  other  differences,  164, 
etc ;  religious  freedom  in  the  new 
nation,  168;  anxiety  and  hope  from 
the  federal  convention,  202 ;  anxiety 
of  the  country  as  to  the  new  consti- 
tution, 276;  individuality  of  Ameri- 
cans as  a  peo]ile,  442 ;  value  of  the 
mother  tongue,  442;  a  continental 
republic,  447 ;  a  fcdeitU  republic,  with 
complete  powers  of  government,  448 ; 
powers  of  the  states  by  right,  448; 
who  are  **the  people"  of  the  United 
States?  449;  their  power,  450;  ne- 
cessity of  revolution  provided  acainst, 
450 ;  extending  influence  of  tne  re- 
public, and  philosophy  of  the  people, 
450,  461 ;  the  nation  entere  on  its 
career  under  happy  auspices,  474. 

Umted  Provinces,  the,  v,  131.    See  Hol- 
land. 

Ureuline  convent  at  Quebec,  ii.  140. 

Usher,  John,    lieutenant-governor   of 
New  Hampshire,  ii.  66. 

Utrecht,  peace  of,  and  results,  ii  206- 
211. 


V. 


Vaca.    See  De  Vaca. 

Vallev  Forge,  Pennsylvania,  winter  at 
(1777,  17.8;,  V.  209,  etc.;  sufferings 
of  the  troops,  212-214;  alliance  with 
France  celebrated  at,  269. 

Van  Berekel,  envoy  from  the  Dutch  re- 
public (178Ji),  vi.  104. 

Van  Rensselaer,  K.,  buys  domain  about 
Albany,  New  York,  i.  498. 

Van  Twiller,  governor  of  New  Nether- 
land,  i.  600,  601. 

Van  Wart,  Isaac,  one  of  Andr6's  cap- 
tors, V.  433,  484 ;  annuity  voted  to, 
by  congress,  438. 

Vane,  Sir  Henry,  in  Massachusetts,  i. 
258 ;  governor  of  3Iassachusetts,  260 ; 
pleads  for  toleration,  261 ;  returns  to 
England,  262;  kindness  of.  toward 
Roger  Williams  and  Rhode  Island, 
298 ;  represents  the  princii)les  of  the 
independents,  A31 ;  trial  of,  last  days, 
and  death,  348-350. 
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Vtodreull.  raoMcds  Du  Qtume  in  Cid- 
aija,  ii.  41U(  glTM  u])  Qufbccfiia; 
■urreaJen  Uontresi  (  neO),  S23. 

Vkughan,  Robert,  on  KoatliUod,  Ukr;- 
land,  i.  IflT  ;  obliiiiu,  for  the  Icgul'k- 
turp  o(  M»7l>ntl,  two  bnnches,  16S. 

Vaujihan,  \Villi»m,  st  LouUburg,  ii.  31)7 ; 
Hlorois  and  Ukea  Fort  CUatoa  on  the 
IlailMn.  biim9  KinnUiii,  tic,  T.  ISS. 

TeusaeD,  near  Fort  Pitt,  dcitroftd  by 
the  iDdliini  in  Fonliac'i  nar,  lii.  45. 

Vcrgonaei.  Connt  do,  opiaion  of.  u  u> 
couion  of  Canvlk  lo  Eo'^liuid  (17CS), 
IL  Sfll,  S6fi ;  loreisn  ininlitar  undi-r 
Louis  XVI..  IT.  4f) ;  chincttr  of,  40, 
41 ;  vievB  of,  B7,  BS;  *iei*)  Mat  tn, 
bj  Ukmier,  in  London.  I'll ;  forMnst- 
IngJotilPO;  ■dmirti  Virj^oU's  BlKto 
paper,  303;  on  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Uill.  SSOi  on  Kin;  Georje'i  procla- 
naiian  (1770),  271 ;  Tiair«  of,  u  to 
EoKliih  affaire,  S80  ;  on  the  oonno  of 
Uio  ICafiliih  goTcmniflnt,  363,  181  i 
prcwntimont*  of,  ilSB,  3S0  ;  in  Ityot 
of  aiding  tho  Americani,  JtSS  ;  "oon- 
■Iderationa,"  laid  before  hoait  XVI., 
8M-Se8  1  adTlue  to  the  kln^  ' 


dl.r.  le,  IT;  paper  of,  a 


for  Franco  lo  pursao  toward  the 
United  titalea,  IB-20i  on  Washing- 
ton'! retreat  through  New  Jcraej,  S4 ; 
Inlervicir  with  Franklin,  1S7;  meete 
the  American  commijiioners,  12B  ; 
policj  of,  toirard  England,  iaS-131 ; 
inaiita  on  Spain  drciding  to  ji>ia  or 
not  to  joiD,  130  ;  arran^s  treat;  b> 
twecn  li'macc  and  the  United  .Slatcx, 
844,  243 ;  on  subJuin;  tbe  Ami^rl- 
c«iu,2ei;  acliTointercit  of,  in  Ameri- 
can affaira,  S!U-3Ze  ;  lendj  an  agent 
■a  Ireland,  841  -,  lURge.^ts  a  league  of 
lMUtr«l  nations,  346  ;  letter  of,  to  Ge- 
rard, 440,  441  ;  intercourte  of,  with 
Oawald  and  Orenville,  C3T-G4I) ;  de- 
cUnc«Grenvillc'»  proposal,  BIS  ;  Tlens 
of;  on  Oivatd'a  comRiij»on,  SSI,  BS3  -, 
•cheiaoB  and  wlalica  of,  ai  to  tbe  pro;;- 
ra»*  of  the  United  Statea,  062,  SS3 ; 
opena  direct  negoliatioua  with  Shel' 
bums,  6B5  ;  letter  of,  to  the  French 
envoy  at  Pbiiadelphii,  573,  573  ;  mod- 
eration of,  In  making  pEsee,  vi.  36. 
Vonnont,  the  territort  in  dispute  (1700), 
IL  Sfll ;  propoaal  to  aunei  to  Kew 
York,  iiL  GB  ;  uajnatlj  treated,  67 ; 
diltorbanoe  in,  and  result.  It.  142, 143; 
refojes  juriBdiclion  of  New  York  and 
declared  independenee(1777),  T.  1G7; 
tWQTention  meets  and  trameK  conntt- 
tullon,  adopts  li 
uka  [or    ~        ' 


a  fi««  slate  (I7E1>,  not  allowed.  40lt 
special  provision  furadmiiuooof,  into 
the  union  (1787),  vl.  324. 

Vemon.  EdKarr],  admiral,  laptaret  Por- 
to Hello  and  Fori  Chagrc.  ii.  IDS, 
2St;  attack  of,  on  Canliagena.  2SS; 
ill  Bucoes*  of.  and  loaa,  296,  S»7. 

Verptanck's  Point,  Xc"  Yoik,  surran- 
dered  to  the  Driibb,  i.  32y. 

Vincennca,  a  Canadiuu  hero,  \L  236 ; 
death  of,  S3S. 

TineenDcs,  the  ohlest  TilUse  in  Indi- 
ana, ii-  1 39 ;  post  at,  2S6  ;  increase 
of  (176B),  iiL  SIB;  bow  trealcd,  409; 
people  of,  Joitl  ibo  United  6tate« 
(I77B),  V.  811,  312;  fort  at.  taken  b; 
UaroilUn,S12:  retalcen  bv  Claik  ind 
the  backwood^mea,  313,  314. 

Virginia,  ibc  name  given  by  Queen  Eli»- 
both.  L  69  i  Grsl  colon;  of,  85  :  first 
charier  of.  BS,  86 :  King  Jamca's  in- 
terest in,  86  ;  proviilans  of  tbe  char- 
ter, gS,  S7  ;  colonitts  arriTn  in,  83 ; 
aeconi  colony  of,  9i' ;  failur*  of  tbe 
colony,  SI ;  Brst  ddoay**  HlTeriii^ 
91,  92;  dissensloitf  in,  93;  John 
Smith's  adminialratlon,  93-96 ;  aec- 
ond  charter,  99;  edTcnturen  under, 
99;  pTOTinions  of  charter,  |00;  sod 
Slate  of  affjirB  in,  tOO,  101 ;  reslora- 
tion  of  tho  colony,  101,  103;  martial 
law  in,  103,  103;  treatment  of  the 
Indians,  104;  gpinlards  jealous  of, 
104 ;  the  third  chsrler,  ita  important 
pravidions,  104.  Iii5;  stability  of  tba 
colony,  1U3  ;  Dale's  odmini  strati  on, 
iU7;  tenure  of  landa  in,  107;  Ai<;tt11 
in  charge  of,  100,  ilO;  Yeardley  pnr- 
emor,  108,  110-113;  Sir  E.  Sand.vfl 
treasurer,  Ferrar  counsel,  III,  113; 
emigration  of  unnunied  women  to, 
IIB,  116. 

llrat  colonial  a<i9ctnbly,  acta  of,  L 
113,  113  :  ordinance  securing  the  Ub- 
eriioa  of  Vii'fiinia,  1 17  ;  Wyalt  brings 
free  oonetitulion,  118;  ooodilioiul 
servitude  in,  12B ;  negro  slavery  in, 
139 ;  Wyatt's  sdminislration,  138, 
137;  cotton  planted,  silk  culture  at- 
tempted, eta,  128 ;  religious  ttachine 
in,  137:  troubles  of,  with  tbe  red 
men,  wbites  masBacrcd.  137.  128; 
war  for  eilermination,  12S,  139. 

King  James  and  the  London  Com- 
pany,!. 139,  130;  lliPonlertopvBDp 
the  charier  refused,  131 ;  cammisuon- 
crs  Bent  to  Tin^inia,  131. 133 ;  spirit  of 
the  people,  IS3;  the  aswmhly's  acta 
ol  legisUtion,l:i2,  133;  patents  can- 
celled, 133;  Wyatt  cnvemor,  133, 
134  j  Charlca  L  and  Vir^nia,  138 ; 
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Yeardley  governor,  136;  Hanrey  sno- 
oecds,  136, 187 ;  the  Puritans  invited 
to  Virginia,  136 ;  ilanrcy  impcacbed, 
sustained  by  privy  council,  188,  189 ; 
Wyatt  governor,  139 ;  Berkeley's  ad- 
ministration, 1«S9,  140;  course  of  the 
legislature,  140,  14 1 ;  second  massa- 
cre by  Indians,  142;  prosperity  and 
loyalty  of,  148. 

The  Long  Parliament  asserts  its  su- 
premacy in,  L  148;  change  in  Eng- 
land's commercial  policy,  144-146; 
Virginia  yields  to  pressure,  etc.,  146, 
147 ;  course  pursued  by  Cromwell  to- 
ward, 14S;  the  assembly  claims  its 
rights,  148,  149 ;  Berkeley  again 
elected,  150;  inhabitants  of,  160, 
151 ;  religious  liberty  for  all  except 
Quakers,  161 ;  climate  and  native  at- 
tractions of,  161 ;  mode  of  living, 
hospitality,  etc.,  152,  163. 

The  colony  badly  used  by  Charles 
n.,  i.  865,  452 ;  people  of,  elections, 
aristocracy,  democracy,  etc.,  442, 448 ; 
servants  in,  448 ;  negro  slaves,  444 ; 
two  parties  in,  445 ;  royalist  assembly 
in,  446;  navigation  acts  oppressive, 
446, 447 ;  persecutions  in,  448 ;  reve- 
nue of,  449 ;  salaries,  taxation  in,  443 ; 
assembly's  action,  suffrage  in,  461; 
means  of  education.  461;  Virginia 
given  away  by  Charles  II.,  462,  458 ; 
agents  sent  to  protest  against  this, 
463 ;  the  king  orders  a  diartor,  but 
recalls  the  order,  434 ;  the  colony  in 
1674, 455 ;  reform  movements  in,  466, 
467 ;  contests  with  the  Indians,  467, 
458 ;  Berkeley's  course,  consequences, 
458 ;  the  new  assembly  and  its  acts, 
460, 461 ;  Bacon's  rebellion,  461-464 ; 
Jamestown  burned,  466;  rebels  and 
others  from  abroad  sent  to  Virginia, 
471,  472 ;  despotic  measures  resisted, 
478,  474 ;  movements  for  union  with 
New  England  colonies,  474. 

Form  of  government,  buiT^esses, 
etc.  (1689),  ii.  17;  the  church  and 
people,  18-20;  disfranchises  negroes, 
mulattoes,  and  Indians,  266, 257 ;  op- 
poses the  slave-trade,  279,  280 ;  inde- 
pendent spirit  of,  341 ;  condition  of 
(1764),  393,  894;  slavery  in,  894; 
supplies  troops  for  Forbc«'s  expedi- 
tion, 493 ;  opposes  the  slave-trade, 
549 ;  address  of,  to  the  king,  ill  92 ; 
memorial  to  the  lords,  93;  remon- 
strance to  the  commons,  93  ;  rerolve 
of,  as  to  the  stamp-act,  110;  debate 
on  Patrick  Henry*s  resolutions.  111, 
112 ;  "rang  the  alarum  bell  "  (1705), 
112;    the  assembly  not  allowed  to 


meet,  120 ;  votes  a  statue  to  King 
Gcprge,  218 ;  opposes  the  slave-trade, 
248;  the  assembly  approves  of  coarse 
of  Massachusetts,  286 ;  urges  on  the 
other  colonies  to  hold  lilMrty  firm, 
285, 286 ;  daim  of,  to  the  West,  820 ; 
opposes  Stuart  and  the  Cherokee  line, 
820, 321 ;  western  boundary  question, 
822;  resolves  of,  and  circular,  847, 
848 ;  the  governor  dissolves  the  house, 
848;  nonimportation  covenant  in, 
848-850;  the  western  boundary  of, 
892;  Lord  Dunmore  sovemor,  896; 
protests  against  the  suve-tradc,  409, 
410 ;  the  king  orders  continuance  of 
the  trade,  410;  address  of,  to  the 
lung,  411 ;  proposes  Intercolonial 
committees,  436,  487;  effect  of  the 
proposition,  487. 

Spirit  of  the  house  cf  burgesses 
(1774),  iv.  16, 17 ;  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer  appointed,  17 ;  the  house  dis- 
solved, meets  directly  after,  17;  con- 
vention called,  18 ;  bade  woodsmen  of, 
help  Boston,  29,  30;  convention  of, 
84;  denounces  shivery,  84;  deidsion 
reached,  86,  36 ;  opposes  the  Quebec 
act,  82;  Lord  Dunmore  governor, 
82 ;  disobeys  the  act,  88 ;  the  people 
in  West  Virginia  assert  American 
rights,  83,  89;  Presbyterian  resolve 
in  coundl,  100,  101 ;  the  assembly 
prorogued,  108;  spirit  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, 131 ;  conservative  character  of, 
dislikes  prospect  of  war,  144 ;  second 
convention  and  its  acts,  144;  P. 
Henry  proposes  measures  of  defence, 
144,  145 ;  is  opposed  by  Bland,  Har- 
rison, and  others,  14*5;  measnres 
adopted,  145 ;  the  people  threaten  to 
rise  against  Dunmore,  146 ;  moderat- 
ing counseUi  prevail,  147 ;  rising  in, 
Dunmore's  course,  179,  180;  conven- 
tion in  Richmond,  clear  and  judidous 
course,  264 ;  money  voted,  255 ;  war 
is  begun  by  Dunmore,  817 ;  effect  of 
bumhig  Norfolk,  821 ;  moves  to  open 
the  ports  of  the  colonies  for  free 
trade,  821 ;  house  of  burgesses  meets 
and  dissolves,  412;  constituent  con- 
vention (Hay.  1776),  412 ;  the  people 
unanimous,  413 ;  instructions  to  dele- 
gates, 414;  E.  Pendleton  president, 
414 ;  resolutions  on  independouce  and 
confederation,  415;  declaration  of 
rights,  416;  quoted,  417-419;  form 
of  government  adopted,  426 ;  gover- 
nor, privy  coundl,  general  assembly 
in  two  branches,  427 ;  Patrick  Henry 
elected  governor,  428. 

Declaration  of   independence   re- 


cfiTcd  (1776),  T.  B  ;  the  claim  on  the 
nonb-oeolem  Icrrilorj,  U  ;  diBcatab- 
liflica  the  cburcb,  US  ;  praapcrity  of, 
3ST 1  raid  iuto,  under  Ufttlbow,  S2T, 
ViH ;  actioo  of  the  IqiUlatUrc  on  i-on- 
fijcatkin,  poll  tai,  conslitulioo  of 
Kovennnaot,  *li!.  {il'V).  825,  8a»; 
tuibidB  the  sUi«.trait«,  Z29;  gcncr- 
UU4  bulp  of,  for  (.'jiroiiaa,  Df)3,  3 j4  ; 
Bn(a;^0liWi  to<*Brd  Kcw  Eoglklid, 
4i>7  ;  penult*  cniaDdpation,  nut  aboli- 
liar.,  nil ;  racciTes  hiUp  rroin  Kinuce, 
441;  a«BCrt«  Bt*lc  Bontrcleiilj.  411, 
44:i:  pairitiUc  ulTvrs  (or  the  unUtti, 
4ii,  in  ;  rcpoll  groat  of  impo«t, 
*>.  03;  effect  of  \VaiililD|jton's  Ic'.lcr 
(1783),  96,  9(1;  ilew*  of  (1784),  111 ; 
dineslablialiei  ibocbuich,  laS;  coutsi 
or,ontli«  piper- II lone;  quectloo,  178- 
173;  hcsllatci  OH  lo  giving  coDfjoM 
[lower  OTcr  trade,  184,  ISA;  nHiimia- 


IL-,  .Uurjltuid,  IBS;  unanimouB  ftrtian 
of  tbe  osijftDbly,  IQT,  IWi;  Vligiuts 
stniuiniea  a^alnit  alavciy,  16St  bo- 
ccptd  the  ordiaancu  lor  «c81uid  lands, 
wilh  ciciuBioQ  of  sluTcrj-,  2U0,  2S1; 
ihu  rl^hti  of  free  negroes  in,  1:01 ; 
Ibc  li'giatature  dlactiBPca  and  ncla  on 
tho  new  coD»titullon.  877-370;  views 
BB  ti)  Ibc  Uiuiwippi  rirtr.  and  li^lita, 
42S:  nUte  conrcniiofi  on  tlie  ftdcral 
eon«titulion  meet?,  tib;  long  nnd 
eameit  debates,  RtroDg  men  on  Lolb 
riilcB,  426-434;  the  cxnrcntioD  re- 
fuses conditional  ratifiention,  430 ; 
the  conaiituilon  raiiQcii.  43(1 ;  the  op- 
poaltion  Boqiiiei'ce^  436,  437 ;  tbc 
legislature  ca'U  for  a  SL-canil  fedentt 
coQTeaCon.  4fifi, 

Voltaire,  and  Frederic  of  PruBcia,  ii. 
47S.  «79 ;  pn^jicls  revolution,  iii.  7S  ; 
letter  of,  lo  D'Alcmbcrl,  229;  on 
reprocnlalive  goTcmmcnt,  iv.  360 ; 
fncndabip  of,  for  America,  v.  247  ; 
readers  bomS}^  to  LafByelte,  247 ; 
Eceno  In  tlio  French  Acadooiy  nith 
Fi'anklin,  Sns. 

VrlM,  De.     See  De  Viles. 


W. 

Wabofih  riwr,  cipcditioa  to,  t.  S'O. 
Wuddol,  in  eommand  against  tho  "  rcgu- 

Intoni"  in  Caroliim,  iil.  4'I0,  401. 
TVadsrtorlh,  James,  ol  C'^onnectieiit,  in 

congrc«9,  vi.  113  ;  in  tlic  state  eonv^n- 

tlon,  oppoaea   (he  nc 

S94,  39S1  result,  305. 


Wadiwortb.  Captain  Joseph,   and  Iba 

charter  of  Couneilicul.  i,  (.S8.  i 

WalnKrii-'bi,  ^nion,  of  Haverhill,  Uatw- 
cliiuetta,  killed  Lv  tho  iodiaci,  JL 
1U7, 

Walcoti,  of  Jie  Britieb  Brmj',  v.  140;  on 
treating  with  congresa,  Hi. 

WalJeck,  pifucD  of,  offers  England  (ji 
bundreil  mcreenarlc*,  iv.  SCO.  , 

Waldcnsca,  la  Xew  Kcthcrland,  I.  Sll         | 

Wsldnin,  It,,  murdeml  by  liie  Indian*,         , 
a  178,  17P. 

Walter,  Beaderroti,  gorcmor  of  Koilb        I 
Carolina,  iL  14.  | 

Walker,  Kir  11..  iL  ViO ;  fleet  of,  Wrecked       J 
in  the  St.  Lawrence,  202.  1 

Walpolc,  L'onllo,  andllcr-gercrsl,  il. 
239.  243 ;  recefrca  mowj  illegally, 
£G6  ;  ndiirfs  cocrdon  of  the  colonii*, 
S47 ;  (.n  loKDSbeDd'B  inslructioaB, 
E7B. 

Wslpole,  fir  Ruberl,  prime  iDinliiler  of         i 
EDgklid[171GXU-   218,214;  cbntae- 
lerof,i4n,  241;  on  taxing  Ibc  colo-         ' 
niM,  Gil ;  oppoacB  wkragidan  fpain,         | 
293,   :i94;    resigns,   29S;    licus   on 
Elamp-ncl  and  revenue,  iii.  E6,  "Ifl. 

Walton,  George,  dclc^ale  to  tt-ngress 
(I776J,  \v.  SOI. 

Wanton,  governor  of  nhoiio  Islacd,  calls 
an  asBcmbly,  iv.  171. 

Ward,  Artcmaji,  ippcintcd  fTcnenil,  iv. 
121;  at  Crnibildge,  173;  in  command 
Dfouad  Doslon,  200;  fears  a  general 
action,  219;  Fcnda  ^tark  to  PrcfeoU's 
help,  2ill,  221 ;  diblorv,  223  ;  gtntnil 
orders  alter  tho  battle  of  Bunker  llilt, 
231;  elected  by  congress  major-gcn- 
crel,  232 ;  with  the  centre  of  the  aimy, 
240;  in  command  of  a  diiisiuo  at 
Cambridge,  247. 

Ward,  Knlbauiel,  furnitilics  "  model  '' 
for  code  ol  lans  in  Uii5MdiU5eit^,  L 
2B2. 

Warner,  Selh,  tokes  Croirn  Point,  it. 
13^;  lieutenant -colonel  of  )lie  Circcn 
Jlountain  Boys,  292 ;  attack  of,  on  the 
British,  206;  at  Ilubbardtoii,  v.  162; 
retreats,  1Q2  163;  in  the  battle  at 
Bennington,  Vonnont.  172. 

Warren,  James,  pjieakcr  of  the  K'aFsa- 
chosetts  legislature,  iv.  24^;  Wash- 
inj^on's  appeal  lo,  v.  318. 

Warren,  Joseph,  '■  freedom  and  equali- 
ty," the  new  war  cry  of,  iii.  207;  in 
tho  Mns^nehuactts  assembly,  217  ;  let- 
ter OD  Bernard,  27B ;  on  comniiltee 
irilh  Samuel  Adams,  prepares  a  stote- 
tncnlof  grietBnC«s,421;  spirit  of,  Ir. 
23;  on  county  eon;;i'C^9,  S2  ;  fearless, 
SO;  hopeful  nords  of,  90;  opiniona 
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of,  122;  oration  of,  at  commemora- 
tion of  the  Boston  massacre,  133, 
134 ;  at  the  British  retreat  from  Con- 
cord, 165,  106;  deprecates  war,  184; 
noble  spitit  of,  2()4> ;  letter  to  Samuel 
Adams,  203;  falls  at  Bunker  Hill, 
230 ;  character  of,  230,  231. 

Warren,  Sir  Peter,  admiral,  in  the  expe- 
dition against  Louisbnrg,  iL  808,  309. 

Washin;]^ton,  George,  early  life  and 
ti-aining,  ii.  812.  313;  eovoy  to  the 
French  on  the  Ohio,  378,  379 ;  reaches 
Fort  Le  Boeuf,  880 ;  toilsome  return, 
330,  3S1 ;  lie  itcnant-colonel,  for  act- 
ive servico  against  the  French,  881 ; 

-  fight  with  the  French  under  Jumon- 
Tillc,  384,  885;  at  Great  Meadows, 
capitulate^  385 ;  gives  up  service 
through  disgust  at  B;*addock*s  course, 
412;  one  of  Braddock*s  aids,  420; 
share  in  the  battle  at  Braddock's  do- 
feat,  423,  424;  sympathy  and  self- 
sacrifice,  444,  445 ;  praiscKl,  but  neg- 
lected, 451;  in  the  expedition  under 
Forbes  (175S),  493;  commands  the 
advance  party,  494,  495 ;  enters  Fort 
Duquesne,  495  ;  honor  and  praise  be- 
stowed on,  elected  a  burgess,  497 ; 
marriage  of,  497 ;  at  Mount  Ycmon, 
497 ;  opinion  of,  as  to  the  stamp-act, 
iii.  146  ;  on  the  repeal  of  the  stamp- 
act,  213;  views  of  (1763),  283;  at 
Mount  Vernon,  sentiments  and  course 
of ,  3  (4 ;  plan  of,  for  non  importation, 
848 ;  on  the  Ohio,  393. 

Spirit  and  course  of  (1774),  iv.  17, 
18;  subscription  for  help,  president 
of  Fairfax  county  convention,  29; 
opinions  of,  31,  85,  143;  in  congress, 
64;  letter  to  British  officer,  72; 
Patrick  Henry's  opinion  of,  78 ;  dele- 
gate to  the  second  congress,  190; 
opinions  of,  199 ;  elected  commander- 
in-chief  by  congress,  iv.  205 ;  charac- 
ter of,  training,  noble  qualities,  etc., 
205-210 ;  knowing  the  difficulties  be- 
fore him,  accepts,  211;  pled^  to  con- 
gress, 211,  212;  letter  to  his  wife, 
212,  235  ;  leaves  Philadelphia  for  the 
army,  235;  letter  to  his  brother, 
236 ;  reception  of,  in  New  York  and 
New  England,  236,  237 ;  takes  com- 
mand of  the  army,  239 ;  begins  with 
reforms,  240 ;  report  of,  to  congress, 
243 ;  trying  duties,  247 ;  remonstrates 
with  Gage,  249;  vexations  encoun- 
tered, 260;  insists  upon  an  exami- 
nation Lite  the  state  of  the  army, 
262 ;  committee  of  congress  visit  him 
and  devise  plan  of  relief,  262 ;  sends 
two  battalions  overland  to  Canada 


under  Benedict  Arnold,  297«  298; 
asks  the  Canadians  to  join  the  Ameri- 
cans, 298 ;  in  favor  of  declaring  inde- 
pendence, 815;  on  the  destruction  of 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  821;  difficulties 
and  troubles  with  army  matters,  321, 
822;  enlists  free  negroes,  822,  828; 
lack  of  money,  arms,  etc.,  823 ;  letter 
reproving  congress  as  to  attack  on 
Boston,  323,  324;  fortifies  Dorches- 
ter  Heights  and  Nook  Uiil,  826,  827, 
829 ;  drives  the  British  out  of  Boston, 
829,  830;  thanks  received  from  con- 
gress and  people  of  Boston,  380,  881 ; 
sends  troops  to  New  York,  880 ;  goes 
to  New  York,  876;  how  served  by 
congress,  877;  views  as  to  the  con- 
test with  England,  419. 

Badly  o£f  for  troops  (June,  1776),  iv. 
480;  deadly  plot  aj;ainst,  in  New 
York,  480,  431 :  letter  to  congress  on 
the  condition  of  the  army,  436,  437 ; 
letter  on  Howe's  arrival  at  Sandy 
Hook,  441 ;  on  the  riot  in  New  York 
city,  V.  4,  5 ;  refuses  lettcra  which  are 
not  properly  addressed,  7,  8;  views 
of,  8 ;  letter  to  Governor  Trumbull, 
25;  pidn  at  Uie  loss  of  troops,  82; 
inspects  the  works,  84;  resolves  to 
cross  the  river  to  New  York,  85 ;  se- 
crecy and  success  of  the  movement, 
86-38 ;  urges  enlistments  for  the  war, 
89,  40 ;  letter  to  congress,  42 ;  activi- 
ty  in  retreat  from  New  York,  44-47 ; 
pleads  for  an  army,  61 ;  unheeded  by 
congress,  62 ;  on  Harlem  Heights  and 
vicinity,  66,  66;  deplores  the  inac- 
tivity and  wilfulness  of  congress,  68, 
69;  begins  to  evacuate  New  York 
Island,  69,  70 ;  sends  corps  to  White 
Plains,  70 ;  holds  council  of  war,  70 ; 
advises  giving  up  Fort  Washington, 
75;  examines  the  Highlands  on  the 
Hudson,  76 ;  grieves  over  the  loss  of 
Fort  Washington  and  vicinity,  80; 
troubles  and  trials  of,  81, 82 ;  at  New- 
ark, New  Jersey,  82 ;  orders  of,  to  C. 
Lee  disobeyed,  81-84  ;  at  Brunswick, 
88 ;  at  Princeton,  84 ;  prevents  the 
British  from  crossing  the  Delaware, 
85 ;  is  the  main  hope  of  the  United 
States,  87. 

Plans  attack  on  the  enemy  (Decem- 
ber, 1776),  V.  90;  urges  congress  to 
raise  troops,  91, 92 ;  crosses  the  Dela- 
ware, 97 ;  success  of,  at  Trenton,  98, 
99 ;  is  authorized  to  raise  troops,  100, 
101 ;  extraordinary  powers  granted  to, 
101 ;  pledges  his  fortune,  102 ;  at  As- 
sanpink,  103,  104 ;  retreats  at  night 
to  Princeton,  106,  106 ;  plans  to  tako 
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Brutuwick,  lOT;  heulqauUnatUor- 
rUWwn,  ms  ;  ]>roc!&uiiilun  of,  1U9 : 
caTllleil  at  In  coDgma,  lltii  bi^hlj 
esKeiDBd  bj  R.  Morris  and  otbcra,  litS, 
110;  number  of  troupBin  New  Jenwj, 
U9  ;  recommend*  dnfting,  148,  HV ; 
vatcliea  the  ematj.  >'atjiaii  polkj  sue- 
OMBful,  IG3,  \b4;  Kadi  AmoU  and 
Linooln  to  tfehuTler'*  bclp,  IfiS;  let- 
Icni  to  Now  EaglanJ  oiGivia,  166  ;  oo 
BurgajDo's  aJvauw,  1S1;  roiucBUas- 
Mchusetu  tFOo]>s.  ITS;  ■tiives  (or  a 
DBIioiial  ami)',  174  ;  marchca  to  WIU 
mioglOD,  DelawarG,  17S,1T0;  po^JtioDs 
tal(c-ii,17a;  butlleoftheBnind^'winF, 
177-179;  at  Chester,  n>pcrt  to  con. 
grcgs,  17U;  luoremeni  blamed  bjJalin 
AJaiiu,  I8i>,  ISl ;  Bcndii  far  Uorgan's 
oorpi,  ISI ;  Ottiea  ducn  Dot  I'dpond, 
197 ;  pnipoies  to  move  on  Ocnnan- 
town.  l»3j  cause  ot  failure  at  Ucr- 
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Bur^oyae'a  BurrcDder.  IV3;  jea^ouxf 
of  congresB  loiard,  IVT;  retuaoa  tbe 
"mad  eoterpriae"ot attaekiuj^nilla- 
delphla,  209;  at  AVhitenianh,  SU9; 
nunibLT  of  troopg,  £11);  diupprovej 
CoOHBj'a  proraoliOD,  210;  interview 
witb  Connraj,  211 ;  obuscd  bj  Itced, 
Lovell,  etc.,  211 ;  pities  tbu  troops  is 
wtnler  quarters  (1777,  177a),  213; 
blames  lliSin,2l3;  makes  entreaties 
for  the  soldiers,  214;  letter  to  Gordon, 
£16 1  dijpilBed  course  of,  2ia,  SIT; 
letter  from  Conwaj,  21B,  217;  plan 
of,  for  dmfting  troops,  SIB,  UIU;  diii- 
approvcH  new  sull  res"lations,  a'B, 
2211;  dilTers  with  eongress,  ^20,  221 ; 
letter  of,  on  a  standing  arniv(1778}, 
221. 

Opinion  of,  on  propositloni  of  the 
British  commissioners,  v.  2Bfl,  258; 
attacks  Clinton  on  retreat  Ibrou^'h 
New  Jersey,  274-277  ;  inilna  a  victory 
at  llonmoulh  278-278 ;  at  White 
Plain!!,  SSfl;  the  hsnd  of  ProTlJcncc 
recognized,  2BB,  287;  on  the  slnle- 
righls  difllculty,  etc,  S98 ;  in  Pliilu- 
ddphli(177e),3l7;  lettcrsonefBcient 
nrernmcnl,  SIS,  319  ;  interrlew  with 
Gerard.  S19.  320;  on  ^DUslin?  aUvc<i 
!nlheSoulh,370;  alMorriatoBn,423; 
meets  cominlttis>  of  eonjpess,  i'H. 
423  ;  hns  a  meetinit  with  tbe  French 
officers,  432  ;  ap]>cals  to  Itecd,  143  ; 
letter  to  J.  Jones,  of  Geor^i,  on  In- 
"  ■       :y  of  oongrcaB.  444  ;  letter 


Geo 


',  4S0;    appenls    to   Franco 
for   help,   4H2;  to  R.  R.  Livingston, 
^Mi  begs  that  congresd  have  cocr- 


dn  po»«r«,  4SIMGT  .  

at  last,  477 ;  letter  coin  mending  Qat- 
oral  Greene,  47S;  onlem  Steuben 
aid  Greene;  49S  ;  plans  Virginia  ca 
paign,  Bua,  SOG ;  arrangei  with  Ik* 
krench  officers,  608,  fiiJU  ;  bess  troopc 
□f  Hew  Enuluid,  Sdfi  ;  at  Uount  Vra- 
non,  tl7;  has  eonference  with  De 
Orassc.  BIS;  receives  thauks  of  coa- 
ItreJB,  523 ;  demands  Lippincot,  535 ; 
moIiGS  request  to  QlrteCoi],  55a;  re- 
ply of,  to  Nicola's  letter,  ESS;  on  the 
sufferings  of  Che  anny,  Giil ;  appeal 
to  Vir;^!  stalaameu  (or  cOicictit 
^Temment,  vi.  16,  17;  advice  to 
t-'tuitis  and  to  Jones,  16,  19;  opinion) 
of,  on  tbe  crisis,  66 ;  appeals  to  the 
govemor  of  Vii-gicia,  7o;  rcpt;  to 
DuoDjmous  addrass,  71 ;  meets  officer) 
ot  ibe  armi.  7S ;  result  «f  hti  action, 
75 ;  letter  to  HnroUtoa,  76,  77 ;  nd- 
drcis  of,  10  bis  countryiuen,  Icgacj  lo 
tbe  people,  eneigy  of  patriotiam,  63- 
84 ;  letter,  how  reoeivel  in  tbe  elates, 
90-97;  takes  a  Dortfaem  tour,  101, 
lOS  ;  stnluoTotcdto,  byoon^rcsi,  102; 
adviser  to  con'rreSB  at  I'rincelon,  New 
Jersey,  102,  103;  address  of,  to  the 
army,  lOE;  parts  with  the  officers, 
lOtl ;  journey  through  Xcx  Jcrscr, 
107;  through  Philadelphia,  Hi7;  re- 
signs his  comtnissian,  108 ;  rctonia 
to  Mount  Vamon,  lOD;  on  commerce 
with  the  West,  114;  honors  decreed 
to,  by  Tir^nia,  114;  pleads  for  m 
national  constitution  in  letter  lo  Har- 
rison, 116;  tonr  of, in  the  West,  123; 
report  lo  Governor  Harrison,  126; 
ne^tifitcj  between  Virginia  and  Uary. 
land,  127,  128;  western  policy  <rf, 
130, 131 ;  inflexible  a^lnst  broach  of 
pnblicfaith,  1T4;  in  private  life,  177  ; 
invited  lo  visit  France,  177,  178; 
home  of,  lands,  negroes,  etc.,  178, 
180;  hWrcd  Of,  for  war,  ISl ;  cnjmns 
moderation  on  Lafayetli;  at  banning 
of  French  revolution,  182;  meeting  at 
COmmissiooerB  at  his  house,  182,  1S3; 
on  the  Importance  of  the  union  to  tbe 
republic,  184. 

Is  chosen  dctet^lc  lo  the  federal 
coniention,  vi.  198;  makes  prepara- 
tion for,  203;  goes  to  Piiiladeiphia, 
208;  chosen  president  of  tbe  conven- 
tion, 211 ;  influence  of,  in  the  conven- 
tion, 276;  praises  colony  in  Ohio, 
29(1;  proposes  a  mend  1 


^      1 
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!ult,  307;  efforts 

vor  of  the  cnnalitullon,  876,  S7S; 

ns  ovGl  lUodoIpb,  377 ;  hope  ud 
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trust  of,  879;  letters  to  Stuart  and 
Carter,  379,  SSO ;  letter  as  to  a  second 
federal  conTention,  401 ;  influence  of, 
and  advice,  410,  411 ;  letter  to  La- 
fayette, 414;  views  of,  as  to  foreign 
affairs,  424;  vast  and  beneficial  in- 
fluence ofy  in  favor  of  the  constitu- 
tion,  437 ;  unanimously  elected  presi. 
dent  of  the  United  States,  468 ;  sees 
danger  to  the  union  from  the  South, 
469 ;  resolution  of,  on  leaving  Mount 
Vernon,  469;  reception  of,  on  the 
way  to  New  York,  at  Alexandria,  Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia,  Trenton,  470; 
inauguration  of,  as  president,  471 ; 
address  to  the  two  houses  of  congress, 
471 ;  prayers  in  St.  PauPs  church. 
New  York,  472 ;  description  of,  by  the 
French  minister,  472;  addresses  of 
the  senate  and  representatives  in  re- 
ply to  Washington's  inaugural  ad- 
dress, 472. 

Washington,  Captain  William,  at  Tren- 
ton, New  Jersey,  v.  98 ;  colonel  of 
regiment  under  Morgan  in  Carolina, 
477;  routs  a  body  of  tories,  480; 
bravery  of,  at  the  Cowpens,  482,  483 ; 
at  battle  of  Guilford  Court-House, 
492,  493;  at  Hobkirk*s  Hill,  499; 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  Eutaw 
Springs,  603. 

Washington,  cUy  of,  action  on  selecting 
site  for,  vi.  97,  98. 

Watauga,  republic  of,  ill  408, 467 ;  help 
of,  against  the  Indians,  iv.  86 ;  Shel- 
by and  party  in,  86,  87;  great  vic- 
tory of,  87;  pledges  help  for  the 
union  of  the  states,  414. 

Waterbury,  of    Connecticut,  on    Lakc' 
Champlain,  v.  69,  61. 

Watson,  George,  a  mandamus  councillor, 
resigns,  iv.  60. 

Waymouth,  George,  voyage  and  explora- 
tions of,  among  the  St.  (xeorge  Isl- 
ands on  the  coast  of  Maine,  i.  81,  82. 

Wayne,  Anthony,  ii.  498 ;  in  Canada,  iv. 
380;  at  Ticonderoga,  v.  84;  meets 
Hessian  yagers,  180;  attacked  by  the 
British,  180;  with  Washington,  181; 
at  Gcrmantown,  193, 194;  disparages 
Washington,  211  ;  good  conduct  of, 
at  Monmouth,  276,  277 ;  brilliant  ex- 
ploit at  Stony  Point  on  the  Hudson, 
831 ;  makes  junction  with  Lafayette, 
609;  rash  movement  and  result,  612; 
goes  to  the  South,  under  General 
Greene,  625 ;  excellent  service  there, 
665,  666. 

Weas,  Indians.    Sec  Piankcshaws. 

Webb,  General,  at  Fort  Edward  (1767), 
cowardly  conduct  of,  ii.  466. 


Webb,  of  Connecticut,  colonel,  at  White 
Plains,  V.  74;  at  Ti-entcn,  New  Jer- 
sey, 96. 

Webster,  Noah,  tract  of,  on  American 
policy  (1784),  vi.  136,187. 

Webster,  Pelatiah,  on  union,  and  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  vi. 
66. 

Wedderbum,  Lord  Loughborough,  self- 
ish, unscrupulous,  unrelenting,  iii. 
196,  219,  H23;  attack  on  Hills- 
borough,  886,  386;  solid tor-gcncral, 
897 ;  burnt  in  effigy  in  Philadelphia, 
iv.  10;  opinions  of,  20;  calls  the 
Massachusetts  congress  treasonable, 
1 60 ;  in  parliament,  v.  66,  66 ;  Lord 
Loughborough,  condemns  treaty  of 
peace,  tI  4o. 

Wentworth,  B.,  governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire,  ii.  262. 

Wesley,  Charles,  in  Crcorgia,  ii.  288. 

Wesley,  John,  in  Georgia,  ii.  288 ;  makes 
a  stay  of  two  years,  288 ;  favors  the 
court  views,  iv.  186,  137;  letter  to 
Dartmouth  and  North,  187,  188:  Pi^ 
dieted  revolution,  372 ;  founder  of  the 
American  Methodists,  vi.  160-163. 

West,  Benjamin,  the  painter  (1768),  il 
4:8. 

West,  Frauds,  governor  of  Virginia,  L 
186 ;  appoint^  admiral  of  New  Eng- 
land to  restrain  unlicensed  fishing, 
216;  resigns,  216. 

West  Indian  colonies,  ii.  242. 

West,  John,  -secretary  to  Andros,  i. 
686. 

West,  Joseph,  leads  colonists  to  South 
Caro1ina(]670),  i.  429. 

West  New  Jersey,  bought  by  the  Quak- 
ers, i.  646;  constitution  of  govern- 
ment, 647,  648 ;  taxation  by  the  duke 
of  York  resisted,  649;  progress  of 
the  settlement,  660 ;  after  the  revolu- 
tion united  with  East  New  Jersey  into 
one  province  (1702),  ii.  32,  83. 

Western  Company,  sends  out  second 
colony  of  Viigtnia,  i.  89,  90;  failure 
of  the  enterprise,  91. 

Western  lands  ceded  by  New  York  and 
Virginia  to  the  United  States,  Ti.  14. 

Weston,  Thomas,  tries  to  colonize  on 
Boston  harbor,  near  Weymouth 
(1622),  i.  211 ;  failure  of  attempt  in 
a  year,  212. 

Wethersfield,  Connecticut,  and  other 
towns,  send  men  to  camp  (1776),  iv. 
170,  171. 

Weymouth  colony,  ^lassachusctts,  L 
216,  221. 

Weymouth,  Lord,  in  parliament,  iii. 
267,  846,  367 ;  leaves  the  ministry, 
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S£T;  ttteoccd*  Hoehtord  u  «ccmai7 
at  Rtale  (1776).  if.  Sat, 

Whale  6*liei'T  otfonsl  to  Iho  eohmita  by 
Urenrillo  (nsi),  iii.  71,  73. 

Whnlky,  B.    Seo  ac-sicUc* 

Whjlely,  Tbomiu,  »ei;rolnt;r  ta  Crcn- 
Tllla,  ill.  B9i  B«.-un.tar7  of  the  treas- 
ury, 73  i  unJei'-wcrQtary  to  Lord  Su[- 
folk.  S»7 ;  dea^b  of,  *U. 

Whatcly,  binker  to  tliu  treasury,  Lon- 
doa,  course  of.  iii.  109,  400. 

WlieelwrtgLt,  John,  ajltonntct  Mn. 
QuicTtioWD'a  viei^s,  i.  aiiO-SBa:  is 
eiiloJ,  26%,  319;  Bcntanuo  U  ciile 
rescinded.  3i>l. 

\fiuf  part*,  In  Eogluvl,  the  old,  Lord 
Sume^s  Dt  tlie  hjad,  ii.  t,  tS;  musi 
ba  rcnoTatcd  or  Jiisolred  (1TS4X  41i1 ; 
tlio  party  ani  its  nark  (nOS),  iii. 
as,  S2J;  tba  ncv  «big  party,  Ua 
work  Daiihfd.  t.  -J68  ;  *[.  ii. 

WblCaliBr,  Alciaadcr,  "Ibc  aposllc  of 
Virginia,''  labors  or,  L  I'r*. 

White,  Jilin,  goreiiior  of  RBlcigb  coin- 
ny  in  Vii^ola,  L  73,  VU;  dUe  of  Ms 
(^njoblli,  Vii'giiiia  Dare,  anil  the 
colony,  77,  7  S. 

Wbilo,  Jesuit  mi^-iDnary,  with  others. 
In  Uaryianil,  i  IJU;  treatment  of  ibc 


rcdn- 


',  IGI. 


WbltB  Pliias,  New  York,  oocupiDd  hj 

Washiu[jioa,  v.  71,  72. 
WhLtcfipla,  lJoor^.^  Ul  AmcHM,  ii.  2S0. 
^Vhitchill,   I!.,   In    rcnnsyWania   state 

conTcniion,  opposes  noir  constitutiun, 

vi.  S8«,  8-"7. 
Whitgift,    arcihbiehop    of    Canttrbury. 

prasecutcs    noncjufunnista    in  Bu^- 

lind,  i.  Ida,  igu,  IVT. 
Wbjting,  S.,  agcM  of   Connecticut,  il. 

il. 
TTllbore,    of    Tniinton,    MaasachusetM, 

iinpHsoned  for  prolcstiug  agaiust  tax, 

i.  58B. 
Wilbcrforcc,  Wlllia:n,  in  parliaraenl,  ti. 

89. 
Wltkes,   and    parliament,   iii.   01);    ro- 

eletlcd  to  be  exi>clled,  B80;  furtber 

struggle,  315;  ^L'ts  into  parliament, 

ir.  9;  on  American  resistance,  IIS, 

HO  ;  on  ooiKiucrinK  America,  v.  64, 
Wilkins,  cammondnat  la  lUinoU  (1T6S), 

ul.  .120. 
Wlllard,  Abljnh,  oF  Lancflster,  Massa- 

cbusctta,  a  mandamus  councillor,  gives 

up,  iv.  no. 

Wlllard,  John,  handed  for  Kitchcrori,  il. 
6it. 

Willcll,  Colmel  Mariii'ip,  v.  169;  brav- 
ery of,  100^172  I  amoiis  the  Oaon- 
dasaa,  332. 


'Itliaa    atid   Uiry  coll?^,  Virgliiia, 

fotiuiled,  ii.  in, 
William  of  U.-auec  lauds   in  England 

(I66S),  i.  n9S;  chamcLcr  sad  pjlicy 

ot.  ii.  4-9 ;  aim  of,  as  lo  the  cvIodUs, 

04,71;  deilbof,  7a 
Williimd,  David,  one  of  Amlrf'i  cap- 

tora,  T.  ma,  434 ;  cuagima  vute«  au 

lUinuily  lo.  4S8. 
WilliamB,  Bpliraim,  bequest  of,  to  estab- 

iub  a  echool,  ii.  4Sia. 
Williams,  Eunice,  aud  family,  iL  190; 

Lllici  by  ibc  Indians,  lOS. 
WilUama,  Colonel  Jwnea.  v.  378 ;  actiM 

patiioti^iD  of,  SSI  ;  dcsll.  ol,  at  battle 

of  King's  Uouaiain,  South  Carolina, 

WiiKamn,  Jolio,  bu^bouJ  of  Eunioc,  iL 

lua. 

Willioraa,  Olbo,  nt  Camdon,  South  Caro- 
1;  adjutanl.^noi'al  of  aouth- 
.rniy,  — 
481; 
B03. 

WilUanu,  ll<^r,  L  241 1  free  and  Ub- 
enil  seiitimeats  of,  !41,  !43 ;  miuUter 
at^lem249'.  opp^ises  UaEsaehuselts 
tlicocnttic  ideazi,  249,  2S0;  strife  of, 
wilh  Ihe  nia^strates.  '2IjO,  SSI ;  is 
eiiloi,  2u2 ;  ^ocs  among  the  red  men, 
933;  welcomed  by  Ua.^EaiOi^  2B3 ; 
founds  Providence,  Rhode  Inland,  2Mi 
services  of,  KM  a  lan-^ver,  2SR,  :ir>6; 
obtains  the  Inland  of  Itliode  Island  a) 
a  present,  S6^  ;  goes  to  En;;land,  ob- 
tains a  ciiartor,  29ti-'i9S  ;  kindly  of- 
Ufcs  of,  to  N'cw  Kethcrlaxid,  608. 

Williams,  William,  of  Lebanon,  Con- 
nee  licut,  patriotio  words  of,  iii 
29a. 

Williams  eolleso.    Sec  Williams,  Ephra- 

Williamson,  of  Xorth  Carolina,  in  the 
federal  couvention,  vi.  aU4 ;  on  the 
^lave-trade,  31)4;  on  tlic  clcclion  of 
president  of  the  Ui<itcd  SuMs,  3iT ; 
one  of  the  committee  of  eleven,  334, 
R37,  338;  declares  a  vicc-prewdent 
u^cle»s,  341,  342;  onthc  mimtKrof 
Tcprcscntativei  in  congress,  354 ;  on 


i,  S58. 


Williamson,  of  South  Caro'loa,  repulses 

Indian  Bttackii,  v.  63,  04;  aurrendon 

Ninety-Sli,  378. 
Willing,  James,  of  rhilndelphin,  brings 

before  congress  Lord  North's  offer,  Iv. 

200,  SOI ;  success  agiuust  the  British 

on  the  loner  MlBsUippi,  v.  316;  loj- 

nlists  driven  out,  S13,  31fl. 
Wil.'s   creek    fCumbcrlanrl.    ilarylaad). 

pathby,  tothcObio,  ii.3G2;  the  Ohio 
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Companj  opens  a  road  by  (1763),  377 ; 
Washington  at,  420. 

Willoughby,  Francis,  deputy  governor 
of  Massachusetts,  i.  87^. 

Willoughby,  Sir  Hugh,  voyage  and  fate 
of,  i.  62. 

Wilmot,  of  the  ^laryland  line,  the 
last  one  who  fell  in  the  war,  v. 
550. 

Wilson,  Jaracfl,  iv.  50;  in  congress, 
moves  for  committee  to  set  forth 
reasons  for  independence,  816;  re- 
port not  accepted,  885 ;  on  American 
commerce,  885;  holds  back  against 
suppressing  the  royal  authority,  844 ; 
opposes  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence, 428  ;  in  favor  of  independence 
(July,  1776),  440;  on  the  articles  of 
confederation,  v.  12, 18;  in  congress, 
debate  on  revenue,  vi.  63,  64 ;  in  the 
federal  convention,  217, 219,  220,  221, 
234;  on  Hamilton's  views,  239;  on 
general  and  state  governments,  244, 
245;  on  the  rule  of  representation, 
267,  268 ;  on  federal  legislation,  270 ; 
one  of  the  committee  of  detail,  274 ; 
on  the  slave-trade,  818;  speech  on 
choice  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  837,  888 ;  on  ratifying  the  con- 
stitution, 355 ;  in  the  Pennsylvania 
state  convention,  ar;nin)ent  for  ratify- 
ing the  constitution,  884-886 ;  further 
share  in  the  debate,  888,  890. 

Wilson,  John,  minister  of  First  Church, 
of  Boston,  i.  288. 

Wingfield,  E.  M.,  in  the  first  colony  of 
Virginia,  i.  85 ;  president  of  Virginia, 
deposed,  92. 

Winncbagoes,  Indians,  iL  94. 

Winslow,  Edirard,  agent  for  Massachu- 
setts in  England,  i.  80. 

Winslow,  General  J.,  address  to  the 
A^cadians,  ii.  431. 

Winslow,  Josiah,  lead^  troops  against 
the  Narra^nsetts  (1675),  i.  890. 

Winthrop,  lltz  John,  governor  of  Con- 
necticut, ii.  48. 

Winthrop,  John,  covenants  with  others 
to  settle  in  New  England,  i.  231 ;  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  232;  high 
character  of,  232-234 ;  spirit  and  con- 
duct of,  288-240 ;  differs  with  Hooker, 
269 ;  president  of  the  United  Colonics 
of  New  England,  294 ;  opposition  to, 
802-804 ;  less  severe  toward  heretics 
before  bis  death,  811. 

Winthrop,  Junior,  spirit  of,  1.  231 ;  char- 
acter and  merits  of,  856, 857 ;  obtains 
charter  for  Connecticut,  858 ;  elected 
governor  annually  for  fourteen  years, 
S58 ;  advises  the  Dutch  in  Sew  Nether- 


land  to  surrender  to  the  Englbh  fleet, 
619. 

Wise,  John,  and  free  speech  in  Massa- 
chusetts, i.  585,  586. 

Witchcraft,  in  Pennsylvania,  i.  568 ;  in 
Massachusetts,  ii.  51 ;  in  ^^alem,  Mas- 
sachusetts, 58-60;  hanging  of  witches, 
61;  increase  of  victims,  62-65;  end 
of  the  delusion,  66. 

Witherspoon,  Rev.  John,  president  of 
Princeton  college.  New  Jersey,  iv.  38 ; 
able  helper  to  New  Jersey,  431 ;  in 
favor  of  declaration  of  independence, 
440 ;  on  the  articles  of  confederation, 
v.  12,  13;  on  Howe's  message,  41; 
proposes  to  invest  congress  with  power 
over  commerce,  etc.,  453. 

Wocooons,  Indians,  it  94. 

Wolfe,  James,  ii.  484;  at  Louisburg, 
485;  in  command  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence, 498;  at  Quebec,  504,  .505; 
fords  the  Montmorenci,  506 ;  pro- 
poses to  land  above  the  town,  507 ; 
plan  of  attack,  508 ;  death  of,  on  the 
Plains  of  Abraham,  510. 

Woodford,  Colonel,  iv.  319. 

Woodhull,  N.,  president  of  the  New 
York  convention,  v.  4. 

Woods,  Henry,  major  at  Breed's  Hill, 
iv.  224. 

Woolman,  John,  denounces  slavery,  ii 
898,  399. 

Woostcr,  David,  elected  brigadier-gen- 
eral, iv.  235 ;  with  Montgomery  in 
Canada,  296 ;  in  command  for  Cana- 
da, 374, 875 ;  disputes  of,  with  Schuy- 
ler,  876 ;  diflSculties  in  his  way,  876 ; 
death  in  battle  at  Ridgefield,  Con- 
necticut, V.  151. 

Wright,  Sir  James,  governor  of  Georgia, 
iv.  181 ;  under  guard,  escapes,  891, 
892 ;  returns  to  Georgia,  v.  875. 

**  Writs  of  assistance,"  ii.  581 ;  Otis  ar- 
gues against,  547;  illegal,  iil.  249; 
legaliz^  by  parliament,  256. 

Wyandots,  Indians.    See  Iroquois. 

Wyatt,  Sir  Francis,  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, brings  free  constitution,  i.  118 ; 
second  administration  of,  139. 

Wyllis,  Samuel,  with  Deane  and  Par- 
son's enterprise,  iv.  181,  182. 

Wyoming  valley,  occupied  by  Connecti- 
cut men,  iii.  63,  855 ;  terrible  slaugh- 
ter in,  by  Indians  and  rangers,  v.  279, 
280 ;  Sullivan's  inarch  into,  832,  333. 

Wythe,  George,  author  of  the  Virginia 
remonstrance,  iii.  93;  on  Patrick 
Henry's  resolutions.  111;  in  congress, 
iv.  816;  discusses  the  question  of 
American  commerce,  etc.,  335;  charges 
on  the  king  all  American  grievanoea, 


laiea,  !(.,  nppomicu  ucicfnte  to  uk 
fcdi-ntl  ooiivciilioD  li;  Sow  York,  vi. 
2in):  in  tlio  convcmion,  iW;  Icavva 
the  convention,  itiU,  aeu ;  in  iho  slolc 
convention,  op[joiica  the  federal  con- 
itltutloa,  IDS;  Hunilton's  oudidatc 
for  goremor  of  Neir  York,  467. 

Twmaiu,  tlr  John,  coremor  of  Qareik 
don  oolony,  KortE  Cu^hi*,  i.  411, 
411;  UndgroTo,  4SI>;  brfngi  negrc 
■laTia,  4SU;  li  goremor,  414. 

Tewdler,  Gewge,  kdminimnttoD  or,  in 
Tltgl^  L  110;  nappobited  Korcr. 
nor,  ISB ;  excellent  aerrloo  of,  to  tbt 
eolouT,  136;  death  of,  186. 

Toimc,  Sr  William,  it.  34S. 

Toifie,  Cbwlea,  brathcr  of  Fhlitp,  w> 


COMPLETE  IN  SIX  VOLUMES,  OCTAVO. 

HISTORY  OF  THE 

UNITED    STATES, 

From  the  Discovery  of  the  Continent.    By  George  Banxroft. 

An  entirely  new  edition,  partly  rewritten  and 

thoroughly  revised. 


The  author  has  made  extensive  changes  in  the  text,  condensing  in  places,  en- 
i^^^g  if*  others,  and  carefully  revising.  It  is  practically  a  new  worh,  embody^ 
ing  the  results  of  the  latest  researches,  and  enjoying  the  advantage  of  the  author's 
long  and  mature  experience. 

The  original  octavo  edition  was  in  twelve  volumes.  The  present  edition  is 
complete  in  six  volumes^  octavo^  the  price  being  correspondingly  reduced. 


EXTRACTS    FROM    REVIEWS. 

**  The  merits  of  Bancroft's  *  History  of  the  United  States*  are  so  well  known  that 
little  need  be  said  of  the  new  edition,  the  first  volume  of  which,  reaching  to  1688,  has 
just  been  published  in  very  handsome  form,  except  to  point  out  the  changes  since  the 
revision  of  1876.  One  of  the  most  prominent  is  the  introduction  of  a  division  into 
three  pails,  beginning  respectively  at  1493,  1660,  and  1688.  With  each  part  begins  a 
new  numbering  of  the  chapters,  and  the  difference  thus  created  between  the  editions  is 
increased  by  the  frequent  separation  of  one  chapter  into  two  or  three.  Thus  what 
was  chapter  two  in  1876  becomes  chapters  two,  three,  and  four,  in  1883,  and  what  was 
chapter  twenty-two  becomes  chapters  twelve,  thirteen,  and  fourteen,  of  part  second. 
In  all,  instead  of  twenty-seven  diapters  there  are  thirty-eight'  The  total  length  is  not 
increased,  but  rather  diminished,  since  there  are  many  omissions,  for  instance,  of  Cap- 
tain John  Smith's  apocryphal  adventures  in  Hungary,  the  evidence  for  which,  coming 
solely  from  the  hero  himself,  probably  seems  weaker  than  ever  to  Mr.  Bancroft 
Among  passages  which  will  not  be  missed  is  this  about  the  Quaker  martyrs :  *  They 
were  like  those  weeds  which  were  unsightly  to  the  eyes,  and  which  only  when  tram- 
pled give  out  precious  perfumes.'  Another  expunged  remark  is  that  Episoopalianism 
*  separating  itself  from  Protestantism  could  acknowledge  no  equal  except  the  Orthodox 
Greek  Church  and  that  of  Rome.'  With  these  sentences  have  been  rejected  many 
whose  meaning  was  given  in  the  context,  such  curtailment  being  especially  common  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  diapters.  The  account  of  the  character  of  James  I  is  greatly 
abridged,  and  made  somewhat  less  severe.  In  the  place  of  the  charge  that  Oliver 
Cromwell's  ruling  motive  was  ambition,  is  the  acknowledgment  that  in  his  foreign 
policy  he  was  most  certainly  faithful  to  the  interests  of  England.  The  notice  of 
Luther  is  rewritten  and  enlarged,  mainly  by  apt  quotations  of  his  own  words.  There 
has  been  less  change  in  the  accounts  of  American  than  of  European  matters,  but  the 
most  important  addition,  anywhere,  is  that  of  two  pages  describing  and  praising  Cap- 
tain Smith's  government  of  Virginia.  Often,  when  there  appears  to  be  an  addition  or 
omission,  there  is  in  reality  only  a  transposition.  The  whole  class  of  changes  may  be 
attributed  to  greater  maturity  of  judgment,  rather  than  to  discovery  of  new  material. 


edition  of  1^70^  one  is  surprised  (o^ec  ] 
dciiraUle,  even  ahcr  so  short  jui  inwrva 
crcaied  nu.Tlbcr  of  chapters,  rpsulIiiiE  fi 
t«o  volumes  of  the  orieioal,  uid  ii  divid 
cen.  Thit  Ii  in  itietf  an  improrenieDt. 
merely  otEubdivuion  :  the  matter  b  icar 
the  luddttf  and  conlii»iousne*i  oT  tceatni 
tiinu  to  the  principle  of  dlvlilon  Id(o  pa 
Hit  divWon  U,  bowever,  a  oev  one.    As 


"InrDodiljrlngftheiwTTative,  Mr.  Bui 
and  luddit;,  and  Uut '  no  vell-fouaded  cr 
or  abroad,  with  a  good  will  or  a  bad  on 
material  of  particular  moment  bai  been  i 
chancten  have  been  lewritten  either  enl 
better  ihape,  and  ii  of  coune  more  antbc 
will  be  without  doubt,  both  trcan  iu  do 
one." — LBitoa  TrmnlUr, 

"  It  baa  not  been  eranled  to  nunj  hli 
of  a  ling^  pKOplB.  "lA  to  lire  long  eoo 
enontta,  to  reviie  and  rewrite  in  an  honi 
Thii  good  (ortunc  has  been  granted  to  If: 
ai  have  alio  the  nujoritj  of  readers  anuKi 
-liistor7  is  in  question,  go  at  once  to  his  v 
abide  \rj  his  dnj^oni,  which  in  no  casi 
been  aariooslj  or  for  lone  disturbed." — A' 

"  Tbe  extent  and  thoroughness  of  th 
comparing  the  editions  side  l^  side.  Th< 
tblng  over  one  third  of  the  previous  edilk 
recasting  of  the  tent.  On  the  whole,  oui 
beliere  (hat  the  thought  of  the  historian  l> 
A  closer  and  later  aporoxlmation  (oihe 
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further  inve8tig;ation.  Many  who  purchased  the  last  edition  will  regret  that  they  did 
not  wait  for  the  aulhor*s  final  revisions  ;  but  we  presume  that  he  had  no  intention  at 
the  time  it  was  issued  of  going;  over  his  work  again,  even  if  he  had  the  hop)e  of  living 
so  long.  It  is  a  matter  of  general  congratulation  that  his  life  and  vigor  have  been 
spared,  and  that  he  is  still  engaged  with  all  the  energy  of  youth  in  his  important  lit- 
erary works.  The  octavo  volume,  just  issued,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  book-making,  in 
clear  type,  on  good  paper,  and  is  neatly  bound." — New  York  Observer, 

**  During  the  half -century,  cr  xdmost  that  time,  since  the  issue  of  Mr.  Bancroft's 
first  volume,  much  new  light  has  been  shed  upon  the  characters  and  events  of  the 
period  covered  by  the  *  History,*  and  no  small  proportion  of  it  is  due  to  the  con- 
troversies aroused  by  the  volumes  as  they  successively  appeared.  Mr.  Bancroft  stood 
stoutly  by  his  original  text  until  the  time  came  for  the  issue  of  the  revised  edition  of 
1876,  when  it  was  evident  that  he  had  carefully  studied  the  criticisms  his  work  had 
received  during  the  preceding  forty-two  years  and  had  profited  by  them.  Now  comes 
the  announcement  that  he  is  engaged  in  a  thorough  and  lost  revision  of  the  whole 
work.  The  ten  volumes  of  the  original  edition,  and  the  two  volumes  issued  last  year, 
are  to  be  wholly  revised,  rewritten  where  necessary,  and  the  twelve  volumes  of  the 
former  issues  comprised  in  six  handsome  octavo  volumes.  The  entire  work  will  thus 
be  given  at  exactly  half  the  price  of  the  original  edition,  while,  judging  by  the  first 
installment,  it  will  certainly  lose  nothing  by  comparison  so  far  as  appearance  goes,  and 
will  be  more  valuable  as  embodying  the  latest  information  and  containing  the  last 
touches  of  the  authors  hand." — Cleveland  {Ohio)  Herald. 

**  There  is  nothing  to  be  said  at  this  day  of  the  value  of  <  Bancroft.*  Its  authority 
is  no  longer  in  dispute,  and  as  a  piece  of  vivid  and  realistic  historical  writing  it  stands 
among  the  best  works  of  its  class.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  this  new  edition 
will  greatly  extend  its  usefulness." — Philadelphia  North  American, 

•*  ^Vhilc  it  is  not  quite  true  that  the  marks  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  revision  of  his  great 
history  of  the  United  States  are  vbiblc  on  every  page,  a  careful  comparison  of  the 
earlier  editions  and  this  shows  that  the  claim  to  improvement  is  by  no  means  ill-found- 
ed. Sometimes  v/hole  paragraphs  have  been  cjt  out ;  still  oftener  the  extravagances 
of  a  youthful  style  have  been  carefully  pruned,  and  the  gain  has  been  manifest  in 
sobriety  and  cfTcct." — Philadelphia  Press, 

**  The  merits  of  this  standard  work  are  too  well  known  to  need  recapitukition,  aQd 
the  present  edition  vail  comprise  the  entire  original  work,  complete  in  six  volumes, 
and  published  at  lialf  the  price  of  the  original  edition.  The  type  is  somewhat  smaller, 
but  in  general  style  is  not  inferior.  The  first  volume  reaches  to  i683,  and  the  changes 
made  by  the  author  arc  numerous,  and  some  of  them  important.  This  volume,  for 
instance,  is  divided  into  three  parts,  beginning  respectively  at  149a,  1O60,  and  1668, 
and  with  each  port  begins  a  new  numbering  of  chapters.  There  arc  many  omissions 
in  the  text — as  of  Captain  John  Smith's  adventures  in  Hungary.  Some  sentences  in 
the  text  have  been  left  out ;  the  character  given  to  James  I  toned  down,  and  the  notice 
of  Luther  enlarged,  while  pages  have  been  added  describing  Captain  Smith's  rule  in 
Virginia.  Other  changes  are  chiefly  improvements  of  style  and  the  incorporation  of 
the  dates  into  the  text.  On  the  whole,  the  work  is  much  improved  in  its  new  dress 
and  revised  form,  and  will  be  welcomed  by  all,  for  Bancroft's  history  of  our  country  is 
tXJXL/aciU  prCnccps  among  histories  of  our  kind." — Chicago  Tribune, 

'*  Mr.  Bancroft's  first  volume  appeared  in  1834,  and  he  has  been  engaged  upon  the 
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best  hisiorics  of  Ihe  sthool  of  pliilusopliical  nai 
Bmlim  Herald. 

"  TIw  marveloiu  ladustry  &nd  the  earnest  i 
Ultoriui  exhibit!  In  revtilog,  masllne,  ind  li 
lite,  not  onlf  compel  retpect  uul  ujmiretion  o 
■1k>  the  Rroneeil  Ipiaianteei  of  the  acniracr  of 
of  the  exalted  coDceptlon  which  he  eniertauu 
Hantial  exceUeocx  of  bii  biitor)'.  The  editloD  r 
cocTection  ;  but  the  author  has  agaJD  gvne  o*e 
derotioii  wunhj  of  the  IhetQe  and  of  tiii  repuL 
htkiihat  rtvisim.  Thii  Ulal  edition  will  b 
been  familiar  with  it*  prtdeceuois.  The  publ 
ereat  a  woifc  in  lurh  excellent  pi\x.  and  the  au 
ment  to  perpetuate  his  fame.  But  may  he  b 
bistorjr,  and  bHng  it  down  to  a  later  period  I  "— 


■With  Portmlt  t>t  \ 
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D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publisher*,  i. 
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TNI  BOMIOWEII  WILL  M  CNARQeD 
AN  OVEHDUe  RE  IF  THIS  MOK  It 
NOT  RCTUIINED  TO  TNI  USIIAIIY  ON 
OR  BEPOM  THi  LAST  DATE  tTAMPBD 
MLOW.  NON-RECEIPT  OP  OVERDUE 
NOTICES    DOES    NOT    EXEMPT    THE 
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